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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS - © 
GEORGE DUKE OF CORNWALL, 
Created PRINCE O F WALES. 


PRINCE is not properly an Engliſh honour ; but it was very judi- 
ciouſly adopted by Edward I. to pay a compliment to his Welch 
ſubjects, by making his own eldeſt ſon their head or leader; for fo 
the word PrINCEPs fignifies in Latin. The Romans often made uſe of 
the expreſſion ; but, in the pureſt times of their language, it had no rela- 
tion to royalty. The © princeps ſenatus was the leading ſenator by his 
ſtanding or authority; and the princeps juventutis” was the moſt eminent 
amongſt the Roman youths. Latter times have connected the term with 
royalty, or high nobility. 
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x HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
The particular reaſons which Edward I. had for naming his ſon prince 


of Wales, are well known. It is certain, that the Welch being uneaſy at 


their ſubjection to the Norman race, Edward ſent for his queen, Eleanor, 
to the caſtle of Caernarvon, in Wales, where ſhe was, on the twenty- fifth 
of April, 1284, delivered of a ſon, afterwards Edward II. The father 
ſummoned the heads of the Welch nation to the caſtle of Ruthlan, where 
they agreed to own for their head the young prince, becauſe. born amongſt 
them. It does not, however, appear, that originally it was the inten- 
tion of Edward'I. that all the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England ſhould 
be princes of Wales; nor is it evident, that his ſon, Edward III. ever had 
the title of prince, of Wales, otherwiſe than by courteſy.; but it is plain 
from the ſummong'of parliament, that Edward II. during his life-time, was 


* 2 


Edward III. thought the dignity of prince of Wales ought to be perma- 


nent, and that it would contribute equally to the luſtre of his houſe, and 
the tranquillity of his kingdom. Though the prince of Wales is the uſual, 
and the pre-eminent, title given to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Great- 


Britain, yet we treat here of him chiefly as duke of Cornwall, and earl of 


Cheſter ; for which' titles we are now. to account. In the year 1 330, being 
the fourth of Edward III. was born his eldeſt fon, Edward, who was after- 
terwards the celebrated Black Prince. The king his father, by his charter, 
dated the eighteenth of May, in the ſeventh year of his reign (when the prince 
was in the third year of his age) granted unto him, but by the title of Ed- 
« ward, his moſt dear and eldeſt fon,” the county of Cheſter, the caſtles of 
Cheſter, Beſton, Rothelan, and Flint, and all his lands there ; as alſo the can- 


tred and land of Englefield, with their appurtenances, to him and his heirs, 


kings of England; together with all knights fees, advowſons, liberties, 
royalties, and all other things belonging to the ſaid county, caſtles, lands, 
and cantreds, as well in England as in Wales, and the marches thereof, as 
fully, and under the ſame conditions, as himſelf had received them before 
he was king ; from which time, he had the title of earl of Cheſter added 
to his ſtile. Next day, he granted him all the eſtates and effects belonging 
to thoſe caſtles. There is, however, in hiſtory, grounds for thinking, that 
the title of prince of Wales, or ſome diſtinction anſwerable to it, was 
thought of before the reign of Edward I. and for the ſame purpoſe; No- 
thing can be more certain, though modern authors have been filent as to the 
fact, than that Edward I. himſelf, during his father's life-time, was lord of 
Wales, © dominus Walliz,” as Matthew Paris expreſly calls him; and that he 
held his court upon thoſe marches. Hais father, Henry III. by letters patent 
dated the thirty-firſt year of his reign, 1247, annexed the earldom of Cheſter 
for ever to the crown. His ſon, prince Edward was made earl of the 
ſame, and the eldeſt ſons of our kings have been his ſucceſſors ever ſince. 
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GEORGE DUKE OF CORNWALL. 


In the eleventh year of Edward III. that prince, upon the death of John. 
of Eltham; earl of Cornwall, created his eldeſt fon, Edward, duke of 
Cornwall ; the charter of his creation being dated the ſeventeenth of March, 
the ſame year; and he was inveſted by a ſword only, which, according to 
Barnes, was the firſt precedent for the creation of a duke with us in Eng- 
land. At the ſame time, his majeſty ſettled, by patent, 1 * 

1 


xt 


nd. n the duke of 
Cornwall, a very large eſtate, for the better ſupport of his dignity and 
honour ; and though ſome of the lands there granted, lay in other counties, 
yet they were made thereby part of the dutchy of Cornwall ; the duke 
being, at this time, not ſeven years of age. And further, by letters patent, 
dated the ſame day, he granted unto him the ſtannaries in Cornwall, toge- 
ther with the coinage of tin, and all the iſſues and profits thence ariſing ; 
as alſo the profits and perquiſites of the courts of the ſtannaries, except 
only one thouſand marks rg to William Montagu, then earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and his heirs, out of the iſſues thereof, till lands were provided for 
the ſaid earl of that yearly value : and afterwards granted, that all the 
caſtles, honours, manors, lands, and tenements, belonging to the dukedom 
or earldom of Cornwall, which were held in dower, or for term of life or 
years, whoſe reverſions belonged to the king, ſhould remain to this prince, 
as duke, ſtill as they fell; and to the eldeſt ſons of him and his heirs, as 
dukes of the aforeſaid dukedom. After this, in the parliament held the 
ſeventeenth of this reign, on the twelfth of May, the king created his eldeſt 
ſon prince of Wales, by inveſting him with a chaplet of gold, in the form 
of a garland, to be worn on his head, a gold ring, and a filver rod, or 
ſcepter. The better to ſupport his ſtate, as prince of Wales, he gave him 
lands and effects to a great value in North and South Wales. | | 
The ſaid prince of Wales, at the firſt inſtitution of that order, was made 
knight of the Garter, and lived to become the greateſt hero of his age and 
country. It is not my intention, in this place, to tranſcribe great part of the 
hiſtory of England, by giving an account of the princes of Wales fince his 
time. His hiſtory of itſelf would make a volume. I ſhall therefore confine 
| myſelf to ſpeak of the dignity only. King James I. was fond of having his 
eldeſt fon ſtiled prince of Great-Britain, Magne Britanniæ princeps.” The 
title of prince of Wales, however, ſtill prevailed ; but, upon the death of 
prince Henry, that monarch's eldeſt fon, his brother Charles became of courſe 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter ; and his fon, 
Charles II. was, by order, not creation, admitted prince of Wales, and was 
allowed to hold his court ſeparate from the king's. The mantle worn by 
the prince of Wales in parliament, is doubled once more than a ducal mantle 
upon the ſhoulders. His cap of ſtate 1s indented, which is another mark 
of royalty; and, in former times, his coronet conſiſted of croſſes and fleurs- 
de-lis, mixed. Charles II. after his reſtoration, ſeems to have been the 


firſt of our kings who regulated the different orders of coronets ; and it 


* © N 8 ” i _— | WP at 2 «4 F * 49% 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS: 
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was then ſolemnly ordered, that the ſon and heir apparent to the crown of 
England ſhould bear his coronet of croſſes and fleurs-de-lis with one arch, 
and in the middle, a ball or croſs like the royal diadem; but that the other 
princes, immediately of the blood, ſhould uſe and bear their coronets com- . 
poſed of croſſes and fleurs-de-lis oni. : 
The princes of Wales have precedence of all princes of the blood, and 2 


. 
*& . — 


dukes, by act of parliament as well as charters. His perſon, by the com- 4 
mon law, is held to be the ſame with that of the king. He has privileges 


above all other ſubjects in his liveries, apparel,” and the like; and, before Z 
Wales was incorporated with England, he had power of paſſing laws and =_ 
ſtatutes, in the ſame manner as the native kings of that country antiently ; 
did, His royal highneſs is likewiſe, by birth, duke of Rothſay, and ſene- 


ſchal of Scotland; and is preſumed, as duke of Cornwall, to be of full age 
the moment he comes into the world, and may ſue for delivery of that 
dukedom. His preſent royal highneſs was born on the twelfth of Auguſt, 
1762, a day ſacred to liberty, being the anniverſary of the acceſſion of his 
illuſtrious houſe to the throne of Great-Britain. Upon deliberation, it was 
found proper, that he ſhould. be created prince of Wales; and his majeſty, 
on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, was pleaſed to order letters patent to 
paſs under the great ſeal of Great-Britain, for creating his royal highneſs the 
prince of Great-Britain (electoral prince of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, duke of 
Cornwall and Rothſay, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the Iſles, 
and great ſteward of Scotland) prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter; and, 
on the: nineteenth, the lord chancellor waited upon his majeſty with the 
royal - patent, This precaution ſeems to intimate, that though our kings 
eldeſt ſon is born prince of Great-Britain, he ought to be created prince of 
Wales. On Wedneſday the eighth of September, in the evening, the 
ceremony of chriſtening his royal highneſs the prince of Wales was per- 
formed in the great council-chamber of his majeſty's palace, by his grace 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, 
his moſt ſerene: highneſs the reigning duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz (repre- 
ſented by his grace the duke of Devonſhire, lord chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houſhold) being godfathers.; and her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of 
Wales being godmother. The young prince was named George-Auguſtus- 
Fs / ĩð i ĩͤ 0 I 
The eldeſt fon of the king of Great-Britain is conſidered as the child of 
the public; and the parliament has always ſhewn a great jealouſy of any 
attempt offered by the moſt favourite miniſters, that might affect ei ther the 
intereſt or dignity of a prince of Wales; for which reaſon, we have had 
recent inſtances of a prince of Wales ſtanding foremoſt in the oppoſition to 
dangerous and unconſtitutional meaſures, by which his ſon and ſucceſſor is 
now at the head of the freeſt and greateſt people in the world. By the 


ſtatute of the thirty-firſt of Henry VIII. the princes of Wales ſhall not 
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"+ KoOYAL HIGHNESS 
EDWARD DUKE OF YORK. 


HE hiſtory of a Peerage is juſtly .deemed incomplete, unleſs it 
traces the deſcent of the family, before the Peerage commenced, - 
To write the hiſtory of the houſe of Brunſwick, from which 
: his Royal Highneſs ig deſcended, would be to write the hiſtory of 
the greateſt events that have happened upon the continent of Europe, in which 
his anceſtors acted ſome of the moſt important and illuſtrious parts. It is ſuffi- 
eient for the purpoſe of this work, to commence the pedigree of his Royal 
Highneſs from the period when the houſe of Brunſwick-Luneburg took riſe. 
Erneſt the Confeſſor, duke of Brunſwick-Wolffenbuttel, had two ſons, 
Henry and William, the latter of whom was properly the founder of the 
houſe of Luneburg. He had ſeven ſons, Erneſt, Chriſtian, Auguſtus, Fre- 
derick, Magnus, George, and John. The Germanic hiſtories mention, that an 
uncommon effort of affection for the grandeur and continuance of their fami- 
ly, Joon thoſe ſeven princes to agree, that only one of them _—_ marry z 
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and that the iſſue of the marriage ſhould inherit the Luneburg dominions. 
In the mean while, the ſame dominions were to be inherited by the elder 


brother, who was to be ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſurviving brother. The 


punctuality with which the parties performed this family- compact, was the 
admiration of Europe ; and Achmet the firſt, emperor of the Turks, when 
ſpeaking of it with the utmoſt ſurprize, was heard to ſay, that He was 
« tempted to take a journey on purpoſe to behold an inſtance of ſuch fra- 


« ternal unanimity.” _ ; 93 55 . 
The lot of marriage fell upon George. Erneſt, Chriſtian, Auguſtus, and 
Frederick, ſucceeded, in their turns, to the dominions of Luneburg. 
Erneſt, under the diſadvantages of a weak conſtitution, was an excel- 
lent ſcholar, and wrote the life of the emperor Juſtinian. He ſucceeded 
his father in 1592, and died in 1611. Chriſtian was biſhop of Minden, 
when he became to be head of the houſe of Brunſwick-Luneburg ; which 
received great additions of territory during his adminiſtration. He died 
in the year 1633. Auguſtus ſerved as a volunteer under Henry IV. of 
France, and made a campaign againſt the Turks ; and his inheritance was 
encreaſed by the acceſſion of the principality of Calenberg, which fell to 


him by a family-contract with the houſe of Brunſwick-Luneburg. He died 
in the year 1636, having firſt reſigned the regency to his brother Frederick, 
on account of his ill ſtate of health. Frederick was fixty-three years of age 
at that time; and his regency was diſtinguiſhed for the reformation of the 


coin, then greatly debaſed in Germany. He often ſaid, That a prince ought 
* to be as careful of his coin, as of his reputation and his credit in the 


« world.” He ſucceeded to the territories of Harburg, and died in 1648, 
aged ſeventy-four years. 


* 
4 


Frederick had ſurvived his three younger brothers, Magnus, George, and 
John. George was one of the beſt ſoldiers in Europe; and ſiding with 
Guſtavus- Adolphus, ſucceſs generally attended his valour. Being poiſoned 
by a monk, in 1639, in ſome wine, he languiſhed from that time to 1641, 
when he died with the reputation of being one of the greateſt ſtateſmen, 
as well as generals, of his days. He married Anne-Eleanor, daughter of 
the prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, by whom he left four ſons, Chriſtian- 
Lewis, George-William, John-Frederick, and Erneſt-Auguſtus. He or- 
dered by his will, that his eldeſt ſon, Chriſtian-Lewis, ſhould inherit the 
principalities of Zelle and Grubenhagen ; and his ſecond ſon, George-Wil- 


liam, that of Calenberg; that in caſe either of theſe ſhould die without 
iſſue, the third ſhould ſupply his room; and ſo on to the fourth, on the ſame 


proviſo ; whereby there might always be two regencies, one at Zelle, the 
other at Calenberg. He likewiſe ordered, that the eldeſt of his ſurviving 
ſons ſhould always have it in his option, in cafe of a change in the ſucceſ- 


ſion, to take either of the diviſions he pleaſed. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Chriſtian-Lewis, who likewiſe was an excellent prince, and founder of 
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an univerſity at Luneburg, beſides erecting many other works of great ſtrength, 
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magnificence, and utility. He married Dorothy, the daughter of Philip duke 


of Holſtein-Glukſburg; and dying in the year 1665, he was ſucceeded in 


the principalities of Zelle and Grubenhagen, which he had choſen, by his 
brother George-William. He was one of the moſt accompliſhed princes of 
his age; and was engaged in the moſt important events, both civil and 
military, of thoſe times. He attended king Charles II. from Breda to the 
Hague; and the excellent advices he gave to that monarch, drew from 
Charles a kind of prophetic compliment, viz. © That he thereby manifeſted 
« his attachment to the freedom and welfare of Great Britain.” Notwith- 
ſtanding this, his regard for the liberties of Europe made him check the 
biſhop of Munſter, that turbulent ally of Charles, when he attacked the 
Dutch; and George- William was a principal inſtrument in obliging him to 
accept of an equitable peace, and to conſent to keep on foot no more than 
three thouſand men. He afterwards protected the liberties of Bremen, as a 

free imperial city, which the Swedes wanted to infringe ; and forced the Swe- 
diſh general, Wrangel, to raiſe the ſiege of that city, after he thought himſelf 
ſure of becoming its maſter. After this, he aſſiſted the Venetians againſt the 
Turks, and the Dutch againſt the French. For the latter purpoſe, the houſes 
of Brunſwick-Wolftenbuttel, and Brunſwick-Luneburg, agreed to furniſh a 
body of fourteen thouſand men, who were commanded by George-William 
in perſon, having the duke of Holſtein-Ploen to act under him againſt the 
common enemy, France. He behaved with fo much valour and judgment in 
this command, that the great Turenne was often heard to ſay, That had all 
« his enemies behaved like the Luneburgers, he muſt have been ruined.” In 
the year-1675, being joined by four thouſand men under his brother Erneſt, 
then biſhop of Oſnabrug, and father to George I. king of England, he made 
one of the moſt glorious campaigns, at the head of fourteen thouſand men, 
which that age could boaſt of ; and it ought to be recorded to his honour, that 

his valour was exerted in the cauſe of public liberty, ready to be oppreſſed in the 
perſon of William prince of Orange. He beſieged Treves, then in poſſeſſion of 
the French, and entirely defeated the marſhal de Crequi, who came to relieve 
it, and who, after his defeat, found means to throw himſelf into that city, 
which, however, was obliged to capitulate ; and the marſhal, who had refuſed 


to ſign the capitulation, was made priſoner of war. Thoſe ſucceſſes arreſted 


the progreſs of the French arms, and the duke of Brunſwick-Luneburg was 
conſidered as the deliverer of Europe, by giving a different turn to its intereſts. 
In that campaign he took ſeventy-two ſtandards and colours from the enemy; 
and a moſt magnificent medal was ſtruck upon the occaſion. Europe began 
now to open her eyes; the allies of France deſerted her; and the was 
obliged, once more, to call the Swedes into the empire. George- William, 
in the ſame glorious year of 1675, without taking the leaſt reſpite, marched 
into the dutchy of Bremen, and took, but humanely refuſed to bombard, 
B52 
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the fortreſs of Stade ; and, in the ſummer pr Maes he became maſter of 
all Bremen and Verden. All this while, a body of his troops were acting 
in the common cauſe againſt the French ; and in the month of September 
1676, by advancing againſt Deux-Ponts, he thereby obliged the French to 
divide their forces, which might have been fatal to them, had it not been 
for the indolence, or ſomething worſe, of certain princes, who had promiſed 
to provide magazines and ſubſiſtence for his amy. 

The elector of Brandenburg was then acting againſt the Swedes in Po- 


merania, and 'muſt have been overpowered, by the emperor's recalting his 


troops from his army, had it not been for the diſintereſted zeal of George- 
William in the common cauſe. He replaced the emperor's troops with a 
body of his own; whereby the elector made himſelf maſter of Stetin, 


which ſtood a ſiege of ſix months, the iſland of Bugen, and the cities of 


Stralſund and Grypſwalde. TIS 5 

By the peace of Nimeguen, which was concluded in 1679, the houſe of 
Luneburg received a conſiderable addition of territory from Sweden, but 
not adequate to the great ſervices which it had performed for public liberty. 
George- William's paſſion for liberty led him, at the ſame time, to ſupport the 
city of Hamburgh, which was ready to ſink under the power of Denmark. 
In the year 1680, George- William was in ſo high reputation, that he was 
viſited in perſon by William prince of Orange, afterwards king of England ; 
and he, next year, returned the viſit. The ſubject of their conferences turned 
upon the means of checking the ambition and injuſtice of France, which, 
after the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen, had broken out with more 
force and fury than ever. After the concluſion of the truce of Ratiſbon, 
George-William ſent a conſiderable body of his troops, who were reckoned 
to be inferior to none in Europe, to the aſſiſtance of the emperor Leopold, 
who was then at war with the Turks ; and here his nephew, George-Lewis, 


afterwards king of England, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, to the admiration even 


of his enemies. At the ſame time, he again ſaved the liberties and inde- 
pendency of Hamburgh, by throwing a body of his troops into the city, 
when beſieged by the Danes. 


Next year, he had a ſecond viſit from the prince of Orange, who uſed to 


call him his father ; and was then upon the point of entering on his great 
expedition to England, that he might conſult George-William on that head. 
As that great man's ruling principle was the maintenance of the public 
liberty of Europe, which he thought muſt be overthrown if England was 
ruled by a popiſh prince, who had taken directions from France; he not 
only gave his opinion, but his affiſtance for the enterprize, in money, arms, 


and a conſiderable body of troops; ſo that king William himſelf was often 


heard to ſay, That he believed, if the duke of Luneburg had been againſt 
% his undertaking the expedition, he would have dropt it.“ 
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About this time he aſſiſted in re-eſtabliſhing the duke of Holſtein-Go- 
torp in his dominions, which had been injuriouſly taken from him by the 
Danes, ſo effectually, that the emperor Leopold, in a letter under his own 
hand, acknowledged him to be the preſerver of the tranquility of the North. 
In the war that followed, on account of the ſucceſſion of the Elector Palatine, 
the troops of Brunſwick-Luneburg did eminent ſervices, particularly in the 
reduction of Mayence and Bonn. | 

In the year 1692 duke George-William was made Knight of the Garter 
by king William, who kept up a continual correſpondence with him; nor 
did that monarch ever go to Holland without viſiting or being viſtted by him, 
He was ſeventy-ſeven years of age when the earl of Macclesfield carried over 
the a& of ſucceſſion of the family of Hanover to the crown of England, 
after the demiſe of king William and the princeſs Anne of Denmark, with- 
out iſſue. This glorious teſtimony of the ſenſe which that monarch and the 
Engliſh nation had of the ſervices which the houſe of Brunſwick-Luneburg 
had performed for the liberties of Europe, gave a freſh ſpring to his old age; 
and in the year 1700 he took the field in perſon againſt the Danes, and was 
highly inſtrumental in obliging them to conclude the treaty of Traventhal. 

 George-William was a conſiderable party in the grand alliance formed by 
the Emperor, England and Holland, againſt France, in the beginning of this 
century; and his troops bore an important ſhare in the glorious victories 
obtained by the Confederates, under the duke of Marlborough. 

He was equally fortunate and amiable in his domeſtic, as in his public cha- 
racer. He reunited to his family the duchy of Saxe-Luneburg, by paying to 


the elector of Saxony eleven hundred thouſand Rheniſh florins; and in his 


dominions the French proteſtants, who had been exiled by the infamous 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, found ſhelter and ſupport ; nor indeed was it 
known, that he ever refuſed either to the perſecuted, eſpecially thoſe who 
were ſo for the ſake of religion. The exerciſe he took in hunting, as it 
perhaps contributed to the length of his life, is thought at laſt to have put 


an end to it; for in Auguſt 1705 he over-heated himſelf by it ſo much, that 
it brought upon him the cholic and ſtrangury, which in a few weeks brought 


on his death, in the eighty-ſecond year of his age. He died with a character 


of being, without exception, the greateſt prince in Europe, if the moſt con- 


ſummate abilities in peace or war, and the warmeſt attachment to juſtice, 
moderation, and charity, can conſtitute greatneſs. He married Eleanor, of 
the houſe of Olbreuſe in France, by whom he left only one daughter, Sophia- 
Dorothy, who was married to his nephew George, afterwards king of 
Great-Britain. | | 

We ſhall but juſt mention John-Frederick, who was the third ſon of 
George, already mentioned, and who in the year 1649 embraced the roman 
catholic religion. He was a great traveller, eſteemed to be a prince ex- 
tremely polite and learned; and by his wife Benedicta-Henrietta-Philip- 


— 
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pina, daughter of the prince Palatine, he had two daughters. The elder, 
Charlotta-Felicitas, was married to Rein- ald duke of Modena; and the 
youngeſt, Wilhelmina-Amelia, to the emperor Jen. d % | 
By a family- compact, after the peace of Weſtphalia was concluded, the fa- 
mily of Brunſwick obtained the alternate ſucceſſion to the biſhopric of Oſ- 
nabrug, upon their renouncing certain claims; and Erneſt-Auguſtus, the 
youngeſt ſon of George, whom we have ſo often mentioned, ſucceeded to 
that biſhopric, upon the death of the cardinal of Wirtemburg. He was a 


rince of a conciliating, pacific, turn; but in all his conduct he never loſt 


ſight of the liberties of Europe, and was preſent with his brother George- 
William in ſeveral of his glorious campaigns ; and likewiſe with the prince 
of Orange. Upon the death of his brother John-Frederick, he came to the 
poſſeſſion of the principality of Calenberg, in which the city of Hanover is 
ſeated, and in that city he fixed his reſidence ; leaving Oſnabrug under a 
regency. It was he, who, with the conſent of his brother George-William, 
duke of Zelle, put a ſtop to the pernicious practice of dividing the family- 
eſtates, for he made a kind of an intail, by which the dominions of the houſe 
of Brunſwick-Luneburg, were to be inherited without diviſion, by the right 
of primogeniture only. 

This Erneſt-Auguſtus, by his great ceconomy, prudence, and attachment 
to the common cauſe, was no way inferior, but in point of experience, to his 
brother, the famous George-William; and in power he ſeems to have been 
ſuperior. He kept up ten thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe in his own 
dominions, though he maintained conſiderable bodies of troops, in the ſer- 
vice of the emperor in Hungary; of the Venetians in the Morea ; and of the 
allies on the Rhine, and in the Netherlands. In the quarrels that happened 
between France and the houſe of Bavaria, about filling the archbiſhopric and 


eleQorate of Cologn, though he was not intereſted in it farther than as a 


neighbourly umpire ; yet he generouſly took part againſt France, and after 
marching with eight thouſand men to the Moſelle, he ſecured Coblentz and 
Frankfort on the Main ; and left his ſon George-Lewis, afterwards king of 
Great Britain, at the head of four thouſand of his troops, to act as occaſion 
ſhould require. In the year 1689, he marched with a body of eight thou- 
ſand men towards the Netherlands, but was prevailed upon by the emperor 
to march towards the Rhine, by which means, the allies became matter of 
Mentz, and Bonn. Next year his fon George commanded eleven thouſand 
of his father's troops in the Netherlands; and, being unuſed to fly, great 
numbers of them were cut in pieces in the battle of Fleury. After this, 
though he had upon his hands a family-conteit with the crown of Den- 
mark, yet he ſent five thouſand men to the emperor's aſſiſtance in Hungary; 
and eight thouſand to ſupport the allies in the Netherlands. During thoſe 
wars he loſt two of his ſons, and three of them were daily expoſing their 
perſons, in fighting againſt the Turks and the French. 
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Perhaps no family ever produced ſuch inſtances of fraternal affection as 
that of Brunſwick-Luneburg has done. The magnanimous George-William 
had no male iſſue, and therefore he threw. the whole weight of his vaſt me- 
rits in the empire, into his brother's ſcale. It was from thoſe exemplary 
ſentiments that this family became the ninth electorate of the empire. Their 
pretenfions to that dignity, in point of antiquity, were much better founded 
than thoſe of many who actually were electors; and, by their perſonal: con- 


duct, they had been eminently inſtrumental in preſerving the empire from 


the effects of French ambition. Duke George- William, though the elder 
brother, generouſly waved the right that ſeniority gave him; and in the 


aſſembly held at Augſburg in 1689, to conſult about the election of a king 
of the Romans, ſome of the electors declared the houſe of Brunſwick-Lu- 


neburg to be worthy of a ſeat in the electoral college. This declaration 
ſoon after came under the conſideration of the dyet at Ratiſpon, where, by 
a majority of electors, it was reſolved, that in conſideration of the great 
merits of his highneſs Erneſt-Auguſtus, and of his predeceſſors, as alſo of 
his power, the conſiderable rank he held in the empire, the great ſuc- 
cours which he had already granted, and which he was willing to con- 
tinue for, the future, and for other great and weighty reaſons, the dig- 
nity of elector of the roman empire ſhould be conferred upon him, and 
on his heirs male. 5 
Though every true German was, in his heart, convinced of the equity and 
wiſdom of this creation, yet as the electoral college had not conſulted the 


college of the princes of the empire upon it, the latter, to keep up their 


privileges, proteſted againſt it. But the emperor, that very year, granted the 


inveſtiture to Erneſt, and, ſoon after, his dignity was acknowledged by all 


parties. About the ſame time, the family- compact or entail upon the pri- 
mogeniture was confirmed by all the ſanction that the emperor and empire 
could give it; and all future partitions of the houſe of Brunſwick-Lune- 
burg, were declared to be void. The dignity of arch-ſtandard-bearer was 
likewiſe annexed to this ninth eleQtorate, but with a proviſo, that the dignity 
of arch-treaſurer ſhould paſs into it, if the eighth electorate ſhould become 
vacant ; and the eſtates belonging to the electorate were declared to be the 
countries of Hoya and Diepholt, with all the territories, cities and baliwics 
belonging thereto ; and all thoſe poſſeſſions the two brothers, George-Wil- 
lam and Erneſt-Auguſtus, at that time enjoyed. | 
Thus the dignity, the power and riches of this great houſe, ever ſince its 
ſeparation from that of Wolffenbuttel, was owing to fraternal affeCtion ; 
which enabled them to do more for the common cauſe of liberty and religion, 
againſt the French and Turks, than any power in Europe, under the rank of 
a crowned head. In the year 1696, Erneſt, now elector of Hanover, beſides 
the troops he already had in the Netherlands, ſent a body of ten thouſand 
more; nor was he ever deficient in ſending his quota againſt the Turks. 
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Thus much we have thought proper to ſay, concerning the illuſtrious 
anceſtors of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, before they were nomi- 
nated by the king and'parliament of England to the ſucceſſion; in oppoſition 
to the malevolence of ſome who have attempted to miſrepreſent to the people 


of Great-Britain their influence, power, and the ſervices they have performed 


in the ſame cauſe in which England was embarked. Nor is it too bold to 
ſay, that had not the princes of the houſe of Brunſwick-Luneburg acted 


the part they did ; or had they even been contented with an inglorious neu- 


trality frequently offered them, with the moſt tempting advantages attending 
it, France would have rendered herſelf the abſolute miſtreſs of the empire; 
which muſt have ended in the deſtruction of the conſtitution and commerce 
8) Tr Cs . | 1 
Erneſt-Auguſtus, the firſt elector of Hanover, married, in the year 1658, 
Sophia, daughter of Frederick elector Palatine and king of Bohemia, a match 
which, at the time of the marriage, was far from promiſing thoſe bleſſings 
with which it was attended; for the royal family of Stuart was then very 
ſtrong, three ſons and two daughters of Charles I. being then alive, and 
the princeſs Sophia herſelf, having three brothers and two ſiſters alive, all 
of them older than herſelf. The children by this marriage were, George» 
Lewis, the eldeſt, who ſucceeded him; Frederick-Auguſtus, the ſecond fon, 
was lain in an action againſt the Turks in Tranſylvania, in the year 16903 
as was alſo the fourth, named Charles-Philip, in a battle fought with the 
Turks and Tartars, in Albania, the ſame year; Maximilian-William, the third, 
died as field marſhal-general of the imperial army, in 1726. Chriſtian, the 
fifth ſon, on returning from an engagement with the French near Ulm or 
Ehingen, in 1703, was drowned in the Danube ; and the youngeſt, Erneſt- 
Auguſtus, became biſhop of Oſnabrug, and died in 1728; Sophia Charlotta, 
the only daughter of his electoral highneſs, was married to Frederick I. 
king of Pruſſia. | 
Erneſt himſelf died in the year 1698. He was accounted one of the 
fineſt gentlemen of his age, and is looked upon to have been amongſt the 
firſt reformers and poliſhers of the German manners; which, till then, re- 
tained too much of the roughneſs, and ſome of the vices, of their anceſtors. 
How great his œcomy mult have been, appears not only from the numer- 
ous forces he paid and kept on foot, but from the elegance and magnificence 
of his court ; where he lived with the ſtate and attendance of a crowned head ; 
and was conſidered accordingly, all over Europe. He was an excellent ſcho- 
lar, and his people loved him, as their guardian and father. | 
George-Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Erneſt-Auguſtus, was born in the year 
1660; and in the year 1675 he ſerved in the campaign on the Moſelle, 
under his uncle, and expoſed himſelf with ſo much ſpirit on all occaſions, 
that the emperor Leopold, who was far from being laviſh of his compli- 
ments, wrote him a letter of congratulation on his behaviour. The three 
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following years he ſerved in the Netherlands; was preſent at the fiege 
of Maſtricht and Charleroy ; and likewiſe at the battle fought near Mons, 
between the prince of Orange and the duke of Luxemburg. In all thoſe 
actions, he gave ſuch ſignal proofs of valour, and the figure his family 
made was ſo great, that Lewis XIV. propoſed to gain him over, by offer- 
ing him in marriage a daughter of the duke of Orleans; but the houſe 


of Brunſwick-Luneburg, received an additional luſtre, by rejecting the 
P 


ropoſal. The princeſs Anne, ſecond daughter of the duke of York, was 
then in bloom of life, defirable in her perſon, and a proteſtant. Some 
thoughts were entertained of a match between her and the prince of Brunſ- 
wick-Luneburg ; and he came over to England, probably with that view. 
But his father in his abſence wiſely made up a match between him and his 
couſin-german, daughter to the great George-Willam, commonly called 
the Duke of Zelle. By this match, the whole dominions belonging to the 
princes of Brunſwick-Luneburg, acquired, as well as hereditary, were 
united in that family. This marriage was celebrated in 1682, and the year 
following it was bleſſed with a fon, George-Auguſtus, afterwards George II. 
king of Great-Britain. 

In the year 1685, prince George-Lewis ſerved againſt the Turks, at 


the head of ten thouſand of the troops of Brunſwick-Luneburg; as he did 


in the following campaign, and both were remarkably glorious for the 
chriſtians. He was highly inſtrumental in the important conqueſt: of Neu- 
haſſel, and the relief of Gran, and in other ſucceſſes attending the chriſtians ; 
for which the emperor, as a ſmall token of his eſteem, preſented him with 
a ſword richly ſet with diamonds. We have already taken notice of the glo- 
rious part he and his father's troops bore in the war, which broke out 
between France and the Allies, after the revolution; nor was there an action 
of danger and importance in which he was not perfonally engaged, and 
generally to the immediate hazard of his life or liberty. After the peace of 
Ryſwick, the confederacy that had been formed by the Czar, and the kings 
of Poland and Denmark, againſt Sweden and the duke of Holftein, threa- 
tened to ſpread the flames of war into the circle of the Lower Saxony ; and 
the king of Denmark's general, the duke of Wirtemburg, firſt bombarded, 


and then beſieged Tonſungen. Upon this, the elector of Hanover, and his 


father-in-law, the duke of Zelle, marched with an army towards the Elbe, 
confiſting of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men; but before they paſſed it, 
they were extremely earneſt with the king of Denmark to abandon his 
enterprize againſt the duke of Holſtein. Their repreſentations having no 


effect, and the Luneburg troops being now encreaſed to twenty thouſand, 


the Danes were every where worſted, and not daring to come to a general 
engagement, which was expected, the fiege was raifed. But as his electoral 
highneſs and his uncle, had only the tranquility of the empire at heart, they 


brought about, as has been already mentioned, the treaty of Traventhal. 
T4 "Þ 
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King William, though he had the ſucceſſion of the family of Hanover 
to the crown of England greatly at heart, did not think proper to puſh it 
during the life-time of the duke of Glouceſter, ſon to the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark. But, upon his death, he had an interview with the princeſs Sophia, 
electreſs dowager of Hanover, in which the meaſure was finally ſettled; and 
the bill was brought into the parliament of England. We ſhall not enter- 
taintain our readers, with the hiſtory of the bill during its dependance in 
the two houſes of parliament; it is ſufficient here to ſay, that it paſſed to 
the infinite ſatisfaction of the king, who gave it his aſſent with the utmoſt 
joy, and made a ſpeech upon the occaſion. The act was intitled, ©* An act 
« for the further limitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and 
< liberties of the people.” And enacted, © That the moſt excellent prin- 
e ceſs Sophia, electreſs and dutcheſs dowager of Brunſwick-Luneburg, 
« daughter to the princeſs Elizabeth, late queen of Bohemia, daugh- 
« ter to James I. king of England, ſhould be declared next in ſucceſſion 
« to the crown of England, France, and Ireland, after his majeſty king 
„ William, and the princeſs Anne of Denmark; and in default of iſſue of 
e the princeſs Anne and of his majeſty ; and that the ſaid crown ſhould 
« remain te the princeſs Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being pro- 
« teſtants.” 4 
The proteſt which was entered by the dutcheſs of Savoy, daughter to 
the late dutcheſs of Orleans, and grand-daughter to Charles I. by count A 
Maſſey, ambaſſador from Savoy upon this occaſion, is too curious and inte- 
reſting to be omitted in a work of this nature. It imported, That Anne 
« of Orleans, dutcheſs of Savoy, &c. princeſs of the blood royal of Eng- 
land, by the royal princeſs of Great-Britain, Henrietta, her mother, put 
« ſo high a value upon that prerogative, that ſhe made uſe of the opportu- 
« nity that then offered, to ſet it forth before the eyes of the whole Britiſh 
c nation, as an evidence ſhe drew from thence, as having a right to that 
« auguſt throne. That therefore being informed, that it had been reſolved 
« in parliament, that being the only daughter of the late princeſs royal, 
« Henrietta, her mother, ſhe was the next in ſucceſſion, after his majeſty 
„ William III. and the princeſs Anne of Denmark, according to the laws 
| * and cuſtoms of England, which always preferred the neareſt, to the 
_ «« remoteſt, line. That her title being thus notoriouſly known and indiſput- 
able, ſtood in need of no further proof. However, that ſhe thought fit 
* to proteſt againſt all reſolutions, and deciſions contrary thereto, in the 
e beſt and moſt effectual manner that might be practiced in ſuch a caſe ; 
« wherein ſhe complied rather with cuſtom than neceflity, becauſe ſhe had : 
« ſo great an idea of the wiſdom and juſtice of the king and parliament, 4 
„that ſhe had no cauſe to fear they would do any thing prejudicial to her 
and her children.” 
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When the earl of Macclesfield carried over the act of ſucceſſion, he car- 
ried over with him likewiſe, the habits and ornaments of — for 
his electoral highneſs, who had been elected a knight of that order, upon 
the death of the duke of Glouceſter. The earl, upon his arrival at Hanover, 
was amazed at the magnificence of the court, and the richneſs of the pre- 
ſents he received, which exceeded thoſe uſually beſtowed by the greateſt 
potentates in Europe. bes og oh : 

Soon after this, an event happened, of the moſt delicate nature, to his 
electoral highneſs ; for in the war which broke out on account of the Spa- 


niſh ſucceſſion, the reigning princes of the houſe of Wolffenbuttel, Rodolph- 


Auguſtus and Anthony-Ulric, entered into a treaty with France, and raiſed 
troops for that crown. yp this, the elector of Hanover, poſtponing all 


conſiderations of blood to the duty he owed his country, entered the Wolf- 


fenbuttel territories with a conſiderable body of troops, and obliged the 
Wolffenbuttel princes to alter their ſyſtem. Rodolph-Auguſtus took upon 
himſelf the ſole government of his dutchy, quitted his engagement with France, 
and ſuffered the troops he had raiſed to quit the ſervice of that crown. 
This management was judged a maſter-piece of policy, as it intirely diſcon- 
certed the French in the defign they had to embroil the circle of Lower 
Saxony, ſo as to render it uſeleſs to the common cauſe. Soon after this, the 
oreat George-William, as we have already faid, died, but not before his 
ſubjects had taken an oath of eventual allegiance to his nephew, the elector 
of Hanover. | 


As it is our intention to mention ſeperately the hiſtories of the anceſtors 


cf his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, we ſhall purſue that of his great- 


grand-father, without mentioning any events, but what immediately relate 
to it. After the glorious battle of Hockſted, the military affairs of the 
empire were managed in ſuch a manner, that the powers in confeder 
againſt France found it neceſſary, that ſome prince of ſuperior abilities and 
authority ſhould command the army of the empire. No prince in Euro 
at that time, anſwered their purpoſe ſo well, as the elector of Hanover did; 
and he was prevailed upon, by the earneſt ſolicitations of queen Anne, the 
emperor, the ſtates-general, and the germanic body, to take the command ; 
which he did, on the thirteenth of September, 1707, at Ethingen. His 
electoral highneſs no ſooner entered upon his command, than the whole affairs 
of the confederacy were viſibly altered for the better. He put a ſtop to the 
ravages of the French, in the circles of Swabia and Franconia, and ſent count 
Merci to ſurprize the French camp near Oſnabrug, under the marquis de 
Vivans, who was entirely defeated, and eight thouſand of his men killed, he 
himſelf narrowly eſcaping. In ſhort, the whole French army muſt have been 
cutin pieces, had not their cavalry quitted their horſes, of which thirteen thou- 
{and were taken, to fly on foot, through vineyards and foot-roads. Though, 
after this action, marſhal Villars, who commanded in thoſe parts, received 
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reinforcements, which rendered his army much ſtronger than that of the 
empire; yet he never could get any advantage over the elector of Hanover, 
notwithſtanding he was incomparably, the beſt general the French had at 
that time. In October following, he had an interview with the duke of 
Marlborough, and the elector of Mentz, to concert meaſures for carrying 
on the war with the utmoſt vigour in the next ; and ſuch was his 
conduct, that the circles of the Rhine, Franconia, and Swabia, by their 
deputies, returned him thanks for the ſafety and ſecurity they had enjoyed 
through his conduct. 

Before his electoral highneſs entered upon his command next campaign, 
he inſiſted, that the quarters and magazines of proviſions ſhould be put upon 
a better footing; that recruits ſnould be raiſed with more expedition; and 
that the military cheſt of the circles ſhould be furniſhed with two hundred 
thouſand rixdollars, above their quota in money, to pay the troops that he 


and the other princes had above their quota, in men. Thoſe wiſe regula- 


tions being punctually complied with, the 8 wore a bettet aſpect than it 
had done any of the preceding campaigns. Queen Anne herſelf, was ſo well 
ſatisfied with the elector's conduct, that in a ſpeech to the parliament this 
year, ſhe obſerved, That the weakneſs and af poſture of affairs upon the 
« Rhine, in the beginning of the year, had given an opportunity to the 
«<< French, to make themſelves ſtronger in all other parts; but that this 
defect ſeemed in a very promiſing way of being fully remedied againſt the 
re the next campaign, by the conduct and authority of the elector of Brunſ- 
« wick-Luneburg, whoſe ſeaſonable acceptance of the command intruſted 
to him had ſtrengthened and much obliged the whole confederacy.” 

The reputation which his eleQtoral highneſs had acquired, was now 
eſteemed a.chief bulwark of the common cauſe. It was known, that he 
intended to act offenſively againſt the enemy in the approaching campaign; 
and the diet of the empire paſſed decrees, which, had they been carried into 
execution, muſt have put him at the head of one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men. Reciprocal meſſages paſſed between him and the diet, and every 
thing promiſed an early and vigorous campaign. Notwithſtanding all thoſe 
appearances, it is certain, that the French had a powerful ors with 
the circles ; and the army brought into the field by no means anſwered the 
expectations either of his electoral highneſs, or the Allies. Such, however, 
was his excellent management, that he prevented the French from reinforce- 
ing their army in the Netherlands; and gave the Allies an opportunity of 


taking Exilles, Perouſe, Fort Louis, Feneſtrelle, Fort Martin, and Lifle. This 


he chiefly did, by ſtrictly obſerving the motions of the elector of Bavaria, 
who intended to have put himſelf at the head of a ſeperate army of ten 
thouſand men, in Brabant. 

Though his electoral highneſs, ſo contrary to his own expectations, ws 
thoſe of the public, was obliged in the year 1708, thus to act upon the defen- 
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five 6nly ; yet his zeal for the common cauſe, and the poſitive promiſes that 
he ſhould be put at the head of eighty thouſand: men, prevailed with him 
to accept of the command, for the year 1709, When he came to take the 
field, he could not muſter above half that number. Notwithſtanding this 
freſh diſappontment, he made. diſpoſitions for ſtriking a blow, in concert 


with the duke of Savoy, that, had it not been for the too great impetuoſity 


of general Merci, who was to have executed it, muſt have proved fatal to 
France, This was for the imperial army to paſs the Rhine, and to enter 
into Alſace, while the duke of Savoy was to penetrate into Franche-Comte. 
Count Merci commanded the diviſion that was firſt to paſs the Rhine, and 
though his orders were to keep upon the defenſive till he could be joined 
by the main body, under his electoral highneſs, yet he attacked the count 
de Bourg, who had been detached from the French duke de Harcourt's 
army, ſo unadviſedly, that he was defeated ; as he himſelf ſaid in a letter of 
vindication to his electoral highneſs, by the cowardice of the regiment of 


Neuburg; and thus, this noble deſign fell to the ground. | 


Upon the troops going into winter quarters, his electoral highneſs made 
loud complaints againſt the princes and circles of the empire, who had failed 
in their promiſes. He could not help expreſſing his reſentment, at being 
put at the head of a ſmall army, little better than militia, while his own 
well diſciplined troops were gathering laurels under other generals in the 
Netherlands. He therefore ſent a letter of reſignation to the imperial court, 
whoſe repeated requeſts could not prevail with him, after ſo many diſap- 
pointments, to keep the command. He did not, however, withdraw his 


quota of troops from the army of empire. About this time, the dignity of 
_ arch-treaſurer of the empire devolved upon the houſe of Hanover, which ſtill 


retains it, by the wn ir of the houſe of Bayaria. 

This year his electoral highneſs gave a noble proof of his firmneſs and 
zeal for the proteſtant religion. In the year 1643, the houſe of Brunſwick 
had parted with all the territories it poſſeſſed, in the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, 
under an expreſs convention, which was ratified by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
and other public deeds, that the proteſtants in that biſhopric ſhould enjoy 
the free and unlimited exerciſe of their religion. But ſo far were the papiſts 
from obſerving thoſe conditions, that the proteſtants were every where 
oppreſſed, and deprived of all their privileges and immunities, by the popiſh 
clergy. In vain did they appeal for redreſs; for the more they complained, 
they were the more oppreſt ; nor, could all the preſſing inſtances of his 
clectoral highneſs procure them the ſmalleſt relief. In ſhort, they were 
reduced to a ſtate of actual flavery. His electoral highneſs, finding there 
was no remedy, but by force, in the year 1710, marched a body of dragoons 
into that biſhopric, ſeized upon the fortreſs of Piena, the city of Hildeſheim, 
and the three bailiwics of Steinbruck, Marienburg, and Widolack ; and 
declared, that he would keep them as pledges, till the chapter of Hilde- 
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ſheim ſhould give ſatisfaction and ſecurity for the future, to the proteſtants 
in that biſhopric. This they were compelled to do, though with the worſt 
grace in the world, upon which his electoral highneſs withdrew his troops. 
By this time, the tory intereſt in England began to have the aſcendancy. 
His electoral highneſs was well ſerved at the court of England. His mini- 
ſters there- were men of abilities and reſolution, and true to their maſter's 
intereſt: They were punctually inſtructed by the friends of liberty in Eng- 
land, in all meaſures that concerned him; and, upon the firſt appearance of 
the diſpoſitions of the queen, and her tory miniſtry, for a ſeperate peace, his 
electoral highneſs made the ſtrongeſt and warmeſt repreſentations againſt it; 
but all was without effect. The public need not be apprized, nor is it 
material to- our undertaking, by what means the peace of Utrecht was con- 
cluded; it is ſufficient to ſay, that the troops of Hanover continued to act 
in the common cauſe, tilt the French having made themſelves. maſters of 


Landen, and Friburg, the emperor found himſelf under a neceſſity of mak 


ing peace with France; which was done by the treaties of Raſtadt and Baden. 
By thoſe treaties, France, Who had not, till that time, acknowledged the 
electoral dignity in the houſe of Hanover, aeknowledged it with all the 
rights and prerogatives thereto appertaining. The treaty of Utrecht had 
previouſly confirmed the ſucceſſion to the Britiſh realms, to the princeſs 
Sophia, and her deſcendants ; for we muſt not forget, that by the indefa- 
tigable efforts of the whig miniſtry in England, the Scotch parliament before 
the union, ſettled the: crown in the ſame line. | 

The princeſs Sophia died of an apopleQtic fit, in the eighty-fourth year 
of her age, a few weeks before the death of queen Anne happened. She 
was by all parties acknowledged to be the ornament of her ſex, both by 
her acquired, and natural, endowments. Her knowledge in the languages, 
hiſtory, divinity, and all uſeful learning, is admitted to have been aſtoniſh- 
ing. Her converſation to the laſt day of her life was more ſprightly and 
entertaining, than any woman in Europe; and ſhe is ſaid to have been 
formed by nature, with every talent that could command reverence, create 
eſteem, or conciliate affection. 

The death of queen Anne, which immediately ſucceeded. that of the 
princeſs Sophia, made way for the acceſſion of his electoral highneſs to the 
crown of Great-Britain. Previous to her death, by a maſter-ſtroke in politics, 
his reſident, Kreyenberg, had received. from him, three inſtruments, nomi- 
nating certain noblemen to be added, as lords juſtices, to the ſeven great 
officers of the realm. The ſeven great officers were, doctor Tenniſon, arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury ; lord chancellor Harcourt ; John Sheffield, duke of 


Buckinghamſhire, lord-prefident ; Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewſbury, 
lord treaſurer ; William Legg, earl of Dartmouth, lord-privy-ſeal ; Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Stafford, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; fir Thomas 
Parker, lord chief juſtice of the King's-bench, The perſons added to them 
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by the elector of Hanover were, the dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerſet, Bolton, 
Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Monmouth, and Roxburgh ; the earls of Pomfret, 

Angleſey, Carliſle, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, Oxford, and the 
lords viſcount Townſhend, Halifax, and Cowper. _ | . 


As ſome of thoſe lords were known to be of the tory party, the nation, 
from this nomination, conceiyed great expectations of his majeſty's moderation, 


during his future reign; but the nation, at that time, England as well as 


Scotland, was filled with jacobites, ſome of whom, particularly the papiſts, 
may be ſaid to have acted upon principle. Some acted through reſentment, 


and diſappointment; and though they did not appear in arms, they had vaſt 


influence; but by far the greateſt part were needy, abandoned, men, without 
principles or property, and ſuch as ſought to better their circumſtances, by 
any change of government, to which the French king, though then in the 
laſt hours of his life, and his favourites, were by no means averſe. The earl 


of Marr, who had been ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, in the late reign, a 


man of ability, but poſſeſſed of more cunning than wiſdom, having been 
diſobliged, and diſappointed, after the acceſſion of George I. fomented a 


rebellion in Scotland. 


The hearts of the people however, were ſo much for the king, that before 
his arrival, the commons paſſed the civil liſt bill, and, nemine contradicente, 


they came to the following reſolution, © That, towards the ſupply granted 


« to his majeſty, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold, and of the 
« honour and dignity of the crown, the ſame revenues, which were payable 
« to her late majeſty, queen Anne, during her life-time, and had continued 
« to the time of her demiſe, be granted and continued in like manner to his 
« majeſty, during his life; except the revenue of the dutchy of Cornwall; 
« and alſo reſolved, that the ſaid revenue be continued from the death of 
« her late majeſty.” 


His majeſty's reception in England was equally affectionate; public credit 


was re-eſtabliſhed by his preſence, and, in his declaration in council, he 


expreſſed himſelf in the following manner, Having in my anſwers to 


both houſes of parliament, fully expreſſed my reſolution to defend the 


religious and civil rights of all my ſubjects, there remains very little for 
me to ſay upon this occaſion. te, . 
* Yet having been willing to omit no opportunity of giving all poſlible 
aſſurances, to a people who have already deſerved ſo well of me, I take 
alſo this occaſion, to expreſs to you my firm purpoſe, to do all that is in my 
power, for the ſupporting and maintaining the churches of England, and 
and Scotland, as they are ſeverally by law eſtabliſhed, which I am of 
opinion, may be effectually done, without the leaſt impairing the tollera- 
tion allowed by law to proteſtant diſſenters, fo agreeable to chriſtian cha- 
rity, and ſo neceſſary to the trade and riches of this kingdom. The good 
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* effects of making property ſecure, are no where ſo clearly ſeen, and to {6 
« great a degree, as in this happy kingdom; and 1 aſſure you, that there is 
& not any amongſt you, who more earneſtly endeavour | the Pr eſervation 
« of it than myſelf.“ iti... LIENS" $2270! 

100 The ſubſequent part of his majeſty's adminiſtration was anſwerable to 

10 this declaration. A rebellion, in the oy 1715, broke out in Scotland, and 
Ul and communicated itſelf to England; but the rebels were happily * 
though ſupported by the Pretender in perſon ; a few examples of juſtice 

were made; and his majeſty, by his moderation, and the firmneſs of his 
councils, was looked upon to be the arbiter. of the fate of Europe. A 
triple alliance was concluded, upon the deceaſe of the French king, between 
the Emperor, Great-Britain, and France; the regent of which, the duke of ; 

Orleans, was intirely in his majeſty's intereſt ; and, the fame alliance became ? 
quadruple, by the acceſſion of the ſtates of Holland. The differences ſub- ; 
fiſting between the Emperor and Spain, ftill continuing, Great-Britain was 

neceſſarily involved in the war, and taking the Emperor's part, his majeſty, 
by one ſeaſonable blow, which was ſtruck off the coaſt of Sicily, by fir 
George Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, deſtroyed the whole marine of Spain ; 
and limited the unbounded ambition of her miniſter, the cardinal Alberoni. 
When the example of. France, in paying the public debts, by means that 
could only ſuit an arbitrary government, 


— 


ad communicated to England, the 
pernicious practice of ſtock-jobbing, by which, ſo many thoufands were 
involved in the calamities of the South-Sea year; the wiſdom of his majeſty 
and parliament re-eſtabliſhed the public credit, after it was thought to have 
been irretrieveably ruined ; and, Spain herſelf, though then the irreconcileable 
enemy of Britain, was obliged to accede to the quadruple alliance. In the 

North, the czar of Muſcovy, and the king of Sweden, forgetting their long 
ſubſiſting annimoſities, had entered into connections together, for placing 
the Pretender on the throne of Great-Britain. But, upon the death of 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, the whole appeared to have been a ſcheme of 
intereſt in the Czar, who wanted a footing in Germany, which his Britannic 
majeſty could not agree to; and of the king of Sweden, who reſented his 3 
majefty's purchaſing the biſhoprics of Bremen and Verden. The Landgrave ; 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, . ſucceeded to the crown of Sweden, in right of his : 

| wife, was ſo ſenfible of this, that he concluded a treaty with Great-Britain ; 

100 . and was ever after a firm and faithful ally. _ Rn 
| The proſperous ſtate of England gave ſuch pain and envy to its enemies, 
111411111088 that they fomented a defign to introduce the Pretender. Francis Atterbury, 
ll lord biſhop of Rocheſter, was found to be principally concerned in this con- 
ſpiracy; and, under any goverment, but that of George I. if guilty, he would 
have been capitally convicted ; but, though he was adjudged to be guilty, 
he was only deprived of thoſe emoluments and dignities he enjoyed under a 
a government, which, in fact, he did not acknowledge; and ſent to live in 
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a country, the conſtitution of which was more agreeable to his principles. 
But, as we are not now writing the hiſtory of England, we ſhall only obſerve, 


that the ſucceeding part of his majeſty's reign, though great things were 
done by him and his parliament, for eſtabliſhing public credit, was em- 


broiled by diſputes with Spain and the Emperor; the firſt occaſioned by 


their not being able to regain their poſſeſſion of Gibraltar; the latter on 


account of a new Oſtend Eaſt-India company, ſet up in oppoſition to that 


of England. 


In the year 1727, having ſettled the government of Great-Britain, he 
landed on the ſeventh of June, in Holland; but in his road to his own electo- 
ral dominions, he was ſeized with an apoplectical diſorder, which turned to 
a lethargy, and proved mortal, ſoon after he reached his brother's palace, at 


Oſnabrug, on the tenth of June. 


This brother, Erneſt-Auguſtus, was the firſt duke of York, in the family 


of Brunſwick-Luneburg. It had formerly, both before and after the union 


of the two crowns of England and Scotland, been a royal title; and, ever 
ſince the houſe of Vork came to the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, that 


| honour had generally been conferred on the king's ſecond ſon, or brother. 


Henry VIII. Charles I. and James II. who, all of them afterwards came to 
to be kings of England, carried that title ; but, we are now to confine our- 
ſelves to the houſe of Hanover, or Brunſwick-Luneburg. Erneſt-Auguſtus, 
who was born in 1674, brother to George-Lewis I. king of Great-Britain, 
was, in the year 1716, elected the ſecular biſhop of Oſnabrug, upon the death 
of Charles-Joſeph, prince of Lorrain, who died the December preceding. 


This was agreeable to the thirteenth article of the treaty of Weſtphalia, ſtipu- 


lating, that the fee of Oſnabrug, the inhabitants of which are an almoſt equal 
mixture of papiſts and proteſtants, ſhould be alternately elected from proteſ- 
tant and popiſh families ; but, that the houſes of the princes of Brunſwick- 
Luneburg ſhould always have the preference ; and, in failure of the heirs male 
of that houſe, the ſaid election was to go in favour of the princes of Brunſ- 
wick-Wolttenbuttel. Erneſt-Auguſtus, being at that time brother to the king 
of Great-Britain, he was, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1716, created duke 
of York in England, duke of Albany in Scotland, and earl of Ulſter in 


Ireland. On the firſt of July following, he was elected knight of the 


garter, and inſtalled the thirteenth of April, 1718, by his proxy, fir Adol- 
phus Oughton. He died unmarried, on the fourth of Auguſt, 1728. He 
was a prince who inherited all his family-virtues; he was a father to his 
ſubjects, popiſh, as well as proteſtant ; and he was ſo good an œconomiſt, 
that though his buildings, and the magnificence of his court were anſwer- 
able to the greatneſs of his birth and alliance; yet, he died poſſeſſed of a 
very conſiderable ſum in ready money. 

We have already ſeen, that George-Auguſtus, the eldeſt ſon, and ſucceſſor 


of George-Lewis I. king of Great-Britain, was, in his father's . life-time, 
VO. I. | D 
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made knight of the garter, by queen Anne. He was early initiated in war; 


and, in the year 1708, he paid a viſit to the allied army, under the duke of 
Marlborough, who, with the reſt of the generals of the Allies, received 


him with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, In the battle of Oudenarde, he 
charged as a volunteer, at the head of a ſquadron of his father's dragoons, 
commanded by general Bulau, with ſo much intrepidity, that, though his 
horſe was ſhot under him, and ſome principal officers killed juſt by his per- 
ſon, the French regiment of La Breteche was entirely broken, together with 
ſeveral other regiments. A great number of field, and other, officers, 
were made priſoners ; and twelve ſtandards and kettle-drums were taken 


in the attack made by the electoral prince, though the houſhold troops, 


whom his ſerene highneſs charged, were reckoned the beſt the French 
king had. His electoral highneſs before this, on the ninth of Novem- 
ber, 1706, had been created baron of Tewkſbury, in the county of Glou- 
ceſter ; viſcount Northallerton, in the county of Vork; earl of Milford 
Haven, in the county of Pembroke ; and marquis and duke of Cambridge. 
But either by the intrigues of faction, or by over-ſight, no clauſe of prece- 
dency over other peers was inſerted in his patent. This defe&, however, was 
remedied, in the year 1710, when the duke of Devonſhire brought into the 
houſe of peers, a bill, which paſled, giving him that precedency. After the 
acceſſion of his father, he was, on the twenty-ſeventh of September, 1714, 
created prince of Wales, earl of Cheſter and Flint. Being by law, duke of 
8 as we have ſeen by the reſolution of the houſe of commons, the 
whole of his titles ran as follow : The moſt high, puiſſant and illuſtrious 
prince, his royal highneſs George-Auguſtus, prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wal and Rothſay, duke and marquis of Cambridge, earl of Cheſter, Mil- 
ford-Haven, and of Carrick, viſcount Northallerton, baron of Tewkſbury 
and Renfrew, lord of the Ifles, and lord high-ſteward of Scotland, one of 
his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, and knight of the moſt noble 
order of the garter. On the thirteenth of October following, the princeſs 


of Wales, and the eldeſt princeſs, her daughter, landed at Margate, in 


Kent, and next day were received in the city of London, with the greateſt 
acclamations of joy ; and, his royal highneſs having by this time ſettled his 
houſhold, they lay that night at St. James's ; from whence they afterwards 
removed to Leiceſter-houſe. In the following year, the South-Sea company 
elected his royal highneſs their governor ; the artillery-company petitioned 
him to accept of the poſt of their captain-general ; and on the tenth of 
April, he accepted the chancellorſhip of Trinity-college, in the univerſity 
of Dublin. | 

When his majeſty, in July, 1716, declared his intention of viſiting his 
German dominions, he appointed his royal highneſs guardian of the realm, 
till his return, which happened on the eighteenth of January following. 
Upon the unexpected death of his royal father, he ſuccceded to the 
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throne of Great-Britain, which he filled till the twenty- fifth of Octo- 

ber, when he died ſuddenly, at his palace at Kenſington, between ſeven 

and eight in the morning; the account given in the Gazette being as follows: 
« Whitehall, Oct. 26, 1760. 7 ? 

« Yeſterday in the morning, between the hours of ſeven and eight, our 
late moſt gracious ſovereign, king George II. was ſuddenly ſeized, at his 
% palace at Kenſington, by a violent diſorder, and fell down | peechleſs, and 
« ſoon expired, notwithſtanding all poſſible methods uſed for his recovery. 
« His majeſty departed this life, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, and 
« thirty-fourth of his reign, beloved, honoured, and regretted by his ſubjects, 
« for his eminent and royal virtues.” 

Though it does not fall within our deſign, to give the particulars of the 
long and glorious reign of George II it would be ungrateful in any writer, 
who has occaſion to mention him hiſtorically, to paſs over in ſilence thoſe 


general heads, by which his reign became the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. 


A 


Upon his acceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain he found a ſtrong, and 
indeed an inveterate oppoſition to the miniſter who had the greateſt ſhare 
in his councils; and who, from his long poſſeſſion of power, was become 
obnoxious to ſome of the beſt friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Finding 
the. oppoſition too ſtrong to be reſiſted, without endangering the peace of his 
kingdom, at the. miniſter's own requeſt, he diſmiſſed him from his places; 
and yet gave him proofs that he was ſenſible of his integrity. In all 
other reſpects, he conſulted not only the ſafety, but the ſenſe of his people, 


and, by long experience in government, he thereby made himſelf maſter of 


their affections. He was ſupported, in an eminent manner, by the duty and 


gratitude of his ſubjects, when an unnatural and unprovoked rebellion 
broke out againſt him, in the year 1745, which, after it was happily quelled, 


was puniſhed with leſs blood-ſhed than ever was known, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances of treaſon ; a few examples of public juſtice, and thoſe of the 


moſt criminal, being only made. Though he was engaged, at the ſame time, 
in a war with France, which he undertook at the requeſt of his people, 
and in which he endangered his own royal perſon, in defence of the houſe of 


Auſtria; and though that war was far from being fortunate by land; yet, 


upon the re-ſettlement of public tranquility, notwithſtanding the vaſt expences 
the government was put to, public credit was rather confirmed than impaired. 
This appeared evidently, when in a few years after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the injuſtice and uſurpations of France, joined to the unmeaſur- 
able ambition and revenge of the houſe of Auſtria, againſt the king of 
Prufſia, obliged him to commence a new war, which raged equally in Ame- 
rica, Europe, and Aſia, wherever the Englith and the French had footing. 
Yet, this war, though expenſive to Great-Britain beyond any precedent, 
was carried on with a ſpirit and vigour, that no age or hiſtory can parrallel ; 
D 2 
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and its ſucceſſes. were anſwerable. The incredible ſums which it coſt were 
chearfully ſupplied by his people, who were enabled to advance them by the 
protection and encouragement which his government gave to commerce: 
During his long reign, no attack was made, or even complained of, upon the 
liberty of the ſubject, .or upon private property. In his own nature, he was 
_ eminently juſt and honeſt ; but, he thought cowardice in his officers, either 
by ſea or land, the worſt ſpecies of diſhoneſty ; and, being perſonally brave 
himſelf, he ſeldom could be prevailed upon to pardon it. j 
In his private life, he was remarkably temperate and regular; and, though 
his conſtitution was apt to be affected by colds, and other accidents of 
fatigue or weather; yet he may be ſaid to have died intirely of old age. 
He departed from this world when his glory in it was in its height; and 
when his name was equally dear to his ſubjects, as it was reſpectable to 
foreigners. | s 
His royal majeſty, king George II. was married September the ſecond, 
1705, to Wilhelmina-Caroline, daughter to John-Frederick, marquiſs of 
Brandenburgh-Anſpach. She was born the firſt of March, 1683-4, and 
her mother was Eleanor-Erdmuth-Louiſa, daughter to John-George, duke 
of Saxe-Eyſenach. The iſſue of the marriage were, 
Firſt, his royal highneſs Frederick-Lewis, prince of Wales. Second, the 
princeſs Anne, born October the twenty-ſecond, and died the twelfth of 
January, 1759 ; married the fourteenth of March, 1734, to his moſt ſerene 
highneſs, William-Charles-Henry, prince of Orange and Naſſau, &c. by 
whom he had a daughter, the princeſs Caroline, burn February the 
twenty-eighth, 1742; and, William, now prince of Orange, born March 
the eighth, 1748-9. Third, the princeſs Amelia-Sophia-Eleanora, born May 


the thirtieth, 1711, yet unmarried. Fourth, the princeſs Elizabeth-Caroline,.. 


born May thirty, 1713, and died the twenty-eighth of December, 1758, 
unmarried. Fifth, William-Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, born the fifteenth 
of April, 1721, in England, yet unmarried. Sixth, the princeſs Mary, 
born February the twenty-ſecond, 1722-3, and on the eighth of May, 1740, 
married to his moſt ſerene highneſs prince Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel. 

Seventh, the princeſs Louiſa, born December the ſeventh, 1724, and in 
November, 1743, married to the prince royal, now king, of Denmark. 
She died December the eighth, 1751, leaving iſſue, the princeſs Sophia- 
Magdalen, born July the third, 1746; the princeſs Wilhelmina-Carolina, 
born July the tenth, 1747; Prince Chriſtian, born January the twenty-niath, 
1748-9 ; and the princeſs Louiſa, born January the thirtieth, 1749-50. 

Her majeſty, queen Caroline, in his late majeſty's reign, was, during 
his abſence in Germany, always left ſole regent of the kingdoms of 
Great-Britain and Ireland. She died November. the twentieth, 1737, at 
dt. James's, and was a mirror of private, princely, and conjugal virtues, 
In her natural endowments, like her grand-mother-1n-law, the princeſs 
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Sophia, ſhe excelled all others of her ſex; even had ſhe not been a queen, 


ſhe would have been thought, as ſhe was, the moſt accompliſhed lady in 
Europe. FEE | ; 920 
As it does not come within the plan of this work, to trace the original, 


or inheritance of titles into the families of others, who may have held 


them before the preſent poſſeſſors, we ſhall not preſent our readers with an 
abridgment of the hiſtory of Wales, and its princes, before the acceſſion of 


the family of Hanover, to the crown of Great-Britain. 


His royal highneſs Frederick-Lewis, prince of Wales, father to his royal 
highneſs the duke of York, was born at Hanover, January the twentieth, 
1706-7. The king of Pruſſia, and his grand-father, George I. king of 
Great-Britain, and then elector of Hanover, were his god-fathers, and the 
princeſs Sophia was his god-mother. He was educated in the principles of 
liberty, and early imbibed the higheſt veneration and love for the conſtitu- 
tion of Great-Britain, which improved in him to the very day of his death. 
Before he came to England, which he did, on the third of September, 
1728, he was accompliſhed in all the exerciſes and learning befitting his high 
birth, and fortune. He was created duke of Glouceſter on January the 
tenth, 1717-18, and being elected into the moſt noble order of the garter, 
he was inſtalled by his proxy, fir Samuel Lennard, knight, the thirtieth 
of April, 1718. His judgment was fo ſound, and his manners ſo endear- 
ing, that his royal grand-father, when in Germany, was particularly 
fond of having him about his perſon ; and, on the fifteenth of July, in 
1726, the twelfth year of his reign, he created him baron of Snauden, 
in the county of Caernarvon; viſcount of Launceſton, in the county of Corn- 
wal; earl of Eltham, in the ccunty of Kent; marquis of the iſle of Ely, 
in the county of Cambridge ; and duke of the city of Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land. On the twenty-ezghth of November, 1727, the uſual compliment 
was paid him, of conſtituting him firſt commiſſioner and governor for 
building the royal hoſpital at Greenwich. Though his remaining in Ger- 
many, after he was of age, would have been of great ſervice to his royal 
father, as elector of Hanover; yet, as the conſtitution of Great-Britain does 
not favour the abſence of the heir to the crown, out of the kingdom; on 
the third of December, 1728, he landed at Harwich ; and, by his majeity's 
command, on the eighteenth of the ſame month, he took his place at the 
upper end of the council board, on his majeſty's right-hand. On the 
eighth of January following, he was created prince of Wales, and earl of 
Cheſter after his father's acceſſion ; he bore, till then, the titles of prince of 
Great-Britain, electoral prince of Brunſwick-Luneburg, marquis of the iſle 
of Ely, earl of Eltham, viſcount Launceſton, baron of Snaudon, and of 
Renfrew, lord of the ifles, and ſteward of Scotland, and knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter. Next day, he received his ſummons to 


parliament ; and he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, according to the 
following report. | 
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Die Mercurii, 30 die Maij, 1660. The earl of Northumberland 
reported, That the lords committees have waited on his majeſty concern- 
« ing the ſeats where the duke of York, and the duke of Glouceſter are to 
« fit in parliament ; and his majeſty ſaid, he conceived, that the ſeat of the 
* Hoht-hand of the ſtate, where the king of Scots antiently was wont to 
ve fit, will be of no more uſe now, ſeeing that title is involved in his majeſty. 
And his majeſty ſaid, he himſelf fat in that feat as prince of Wales; 
ce therefore deſired that place might be reſerved for the prince of Wales, and 
« that the ſeats on the left-hand the ſtate, may be fitted ſpeedily for his 
« brothers, the duke of York and the duke of Glouceſter. And accord- 
« ingly the houſe gave directions to have it done.” | 


A 


o 


* 


It being thought highly expedient that his royal highneſs ſhould be mar- 
ried, their majeſties caſt their eyes on her highneſs, Auguſta, daughter to 
Frederick II. duke of Saxe-Gotha, as a proper match for him; and he was 
accordingly married on the twenty- ſeventh of April, 1736. 

As the hiſtory of the family of Saxe-Gotha is little known in England, 
and as her royal highneſs is mother of that numerous and hopeful progeny, 
that form at once the ſtrength and the glory of this kingdom, it may be proper 
here to give a ſmall account of a family, which undoubtedly is one of the 
moſt illuſtrious in Europe; whether we regard antiquity or deſcent, or the 
merits of her royal highneſs's anceſtors, in the cauſe of true religion, and 
public liberty. ; 
Me cannot trace the houſe of Saxe-Gotha, to it's original, without being 
loft in the miſts of remote antiquity. It is ſufficient to ſay, that one of her 
royal highnefles anceſtors was called Frederick the warlike, and being of 
the houſe of Saxony, was made an elector of the empire in the year 1422, 
and was ſucceeded in his electorate by his ſon Frederick the mild, who di- 
vided his large dominions between his two ſons, Erneſtus and Albert, the 
founders of the two preſent illuſtrious Saxon families, the Erneſtine and Al- 
bertine lines. Erneſtus, the elder brother, was ſucceeded in his electorate 
by his ſon Frederick the wiſe, to whoſe good ſenſe and courage the chriſtian 
religion perhaps, under divine providence, owes it's reformation from the 
errors of popery. It is ſaid upon the beſt authority, that this Frederick was 
offered the imperial crown by the electors, but he magnanimouſly refuſed it, 
and in a manner gave it to Charles king of Spain, afterwards the emperor 
Charles V. But, ſo great a friend was he to the liberties of his country, 
that he obliged that emperor to ſign a capitulation in their favour. 

Luther, the great reformer, was ſummoned to appear, by cardinal Cajetan, 


the pope's legate, at the diet of Augſburg. But, finding that means were 


concerting for his ruin, he retired from that city, and put himſelf under the 
protection of the elector Frederick, who openly patronized him. This drew 
from the cardinal a letter, ſays this hiſtorian, full of threats and flattery, 
requiring his electoral highneſs, To deliver up Luther, that he might be 
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t« ſent to Rome, and not to ſtain the glory of the eleQoral family, by giving 
« his protection to an arch profligate heretic, who had dared to write inſo- 
« lently againſt the profeſſed doctrine of. the eſtabliſhed church, and the in- 
fallibility of the Roman pontiff.” The elector, in anſwer to the cardinal's 
letter, acquainted his eminence, * That Luther came to Augſburg, to apolo- 
« pize for his doctrine before the Emperor, and the whole diet, but was not 
permitted to plead for himſelf; and that it ſeemed very ſtrange to deſire him 
« to recant, without granting him a fair trial; and that he knew many 
learned, and good men, who were far from condemning the doctrine of 
« Martin Luther; and that if his errors had been made to appear, he had fo 
« great regard to the holy ſcriptures, the glory of God, and the peace of his 
« own mind, that he would long ago have puniſhed him, as it became a 
« chriſtian magiſtrate : for as he would not willingly approve an error in 
« doctrine, ſo he would not condemn Luther, before they had proved his 
« tenets to be erroneous, and publicly, as it became good chriſtians, detected 
« his crimes.” 

In the year 1521, ſays the ſame hiſtorian, a diet was convened at Worms, 
and the ſame pious prince, the elector Frederick, intreated his imperial majeſty, 
« To regard with an eye of mercy the cruel ſlavery that both princes and 
ce their people underwent, while they lived under the heavy yoke of popery; 
and requeſted of his imperial majeſty that Martin Luther might be 
« allowed to plead his cauſe publicly before the imperial throne, the electors, 


and princes of the empire.” 


This propoſal was accepted by Charles V. and Luther, being furniſhed with 
letters of ſafe conduct, appeared at Worms, and made an excellent defence for 
the reformation, which he grounded upon the holy ſcriptures ; and declared 
publicly before that auguſt aſſembly, That he had no regard for canons, 


«« ſynods, decrees of councils, or bulls of popes, any farther than they did 


agree with the unerring word of God.” This excellent ſpeech is extant 
in Sleidan's Commentaries. He was diſmiſſed from Worms, and conducted 
to a ſafe retreat, by the direction of his great patron, the elector Frederick, 
who protected him not only from inſults and violence at home, but from 
the accuſations of foreign princes, and more eſpecially from that of Hen 

VIII. king of England, who in letters to the elector himſelf, his brother John, 


and his couſin George, dukes of Saxony, © Intreated them, by all that was 


dear to them, and even by the ties of blood, between England and Saxony, 
not to ſuffer this arch heretic to tranſlate the New Teſtament into the 
German tongue.” Duke George, who was a bitter enemy to the refor- 
mation (and indeed all his ſucceſſors of the Albertine line were never ſettled 
friends to the Proteſtant intereſt ; for they changed ſides ſeveral times in the 
thirty years of German wars, and in our days have returned to the church of 

ome, to procure to themſelves the honour of being crowned kings of 


Poland) aſſured his majeſty of England, That he was ſo far from favouring 
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« Martin Luther, that he would not ſuffer any of his writings to be imported 
« into his dominions, and that he would uſe all his authority to hinder and 
* diſcourage the growth of hereſy.” But the eleQtor Frederick, and his 
brother John, continued firm in their purpoſes, to promote the doctrine of 
the reformation. 0 | | | b 
This elector, fo diſtinguiſhed for his patronage of true religion and 
liberty, had the glory and ſatisfaction, before his death, of ſeeing the 
reformation not only take root, but ſpread its branches over great part of 
Europe, and engage many ſovereign princes in its protection. | 
| Upon the whole, we may, humanly ſpeaking, pronounce that had there 
been no elector of Saxony, there would have been no reformation by Luther. 
It was by this elector's means that Luther obtained leave to preach, and to 
propagate his religion, and that he found ſhelter from all the rage of bigots 
and papiſts. But this glorious elector died in the year 1521, in the ſixty- 
third year of his age, and was ſucceeded in his electorate, his virtuous con- 
ſtancy, and firm attachment to true religion, by his brother John. That 
prince, averſe to all extreams in religion, at the head of an army raiſed b 
the princes of Brunſwick, and the proteſtant powers, quelled the rebellion 
of the fanatical powers, under Moncer, in Germany. He was likewiſe at 
the head of thoſe princes who proteſted againſt the ſevere decree that paſſed 
againſt the reformed religion, in the diet of Spire; from which proteſt the 
reformers have, ever ſince, been called Proteſtants. b IR 
John-Frederick, his fon and ſucceſſor, was heir to all the virtues of 
his family, but not to their fortune. In fighting againſt the tyranny and 
uſurpations of the houſe of Auſtria, he was taken priſoner in the battle of 
Molberg, in 1547, by the emperor, who condemned him to loſe not only 
his electoral dignity, but his head. The former part of the ſentence was put 
in execution ; for his electorate was conferred upon Maurice, the anceſtor of 
the preſent king of Poland; but the elector himſelf died of a natural death, 
March the third, 1554, an illuſtrious pattern of magnanimity and conſtancy 
under misfortunes. Ts | 
He left behind him three ſons, John-Frederick the ſecond, John- William, 
and John-Frederick the third ; but upon the death of John-Frederick the 
third, the patrimony, which their Father had in his power to leave them, 
was divided between John-William, and John-Frederick the ſecond ; the 
former having, for his ſhare, the principality of Colberg, and the latter 
Weimar. John-Frederick incurred the diſpleaſure of the imperial court, 
and died under a confinement that laſted twenty-ſeven years: His ſons, John- 
Caſſimir, and John-Erneſtus, were by the diet of Spire, held in 1 570, reſtored 
to their father's eſtates, and both dying without iſſue, their provinces reverted 
to their couſins, who were Frederick-Wilham, duke of Altenberg, and John, 
duke of Weimar. The eldeſt ſurvivor, William, duke of Weimar, propa- 
gated the two preſent families of Weimar and Eyſanack; Erneſtus, the 
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ſeventh ſon of John duke of Weimar, came to be firſt duke of Gotha, and 
was great-grandfather to her royal highneſs, the preſent princeſs of Wales. 
He was born on the twenty- fifth of December, 1601, and his mother was 
Dorothea-Maria, princeſs of Anhalt. He was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
princes of his age, in the polite arts, as well as in all bodily exerciſes, but with- 
out dipping into the jargon of divinity, which infected the writings of that 
age and country. Notwithſtanding his earneſt love of peace, he was obliged 
to take arms againſt the incroachments of the houſe of Auſtria, and with 
his brother, the famous duke Bernard, he ſerved under Guſtavus-Adolphus, 
in his German wars. After performing the greateſt and moſt important 
exploits, they both of them were engaged in the fatal battle of Lutzen, in 
which the king of Sweden fell; but they ſeverely revenged his death, by 
obtaining a compleat victory over his enemies. He ſtill, however, was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to reſtore to his country the bleſſings of peace, 


and it was chiefly through his means that the pacification of Prague was 


effected. 5 | 

In 1636, his own dominions being in. full peace, he married Elizabetha- 
Sophia, the only daughter of John-Philip, duke of Altemburg ; and they 
were reckoned to be the happieſt pair of the age they lived in. They had 
eighteen children, and ſeven of their ſons ſurvived them. It would be endleſs, 
and indeed impracticable, in this place, to recount all the great things he did 
for the benefit of virtue and religion, for which he deſervedly had the epithet 
of the Pious. He formed one of the nobleſt ſchemes that hiſtory can boaſt of, 
which was, a unity and harmony of religion amongſt all the proteſtant powers, 
by means of a college of learned raen, who were to have commiſſions and 
appointments from all the powers of the reformed religion, for that purpoſe. 
Erneſt was ſo zealous for having this plan eſtabliſhed, that he ſent his ſon 


Albert with it to the courts of Wolffenbuttel, Holſtein, Denmark, and 


Sweden. All thoſe princes highly approved of it, and were zealous for having 
it carried into execution; but, unhappily, they were ſo circumſtanced in their 
private affairs, that the ſcheme was dropt. 12 

The fame prince, duke Erneſt, was the patron of learning, as well as of 
religion. His inſtitutions for the benefit of arts, ſciences, and literature in 


general, were not to be matched by any prince in Europe. His economy 


was ſo wiſe and exact, that he lived with a magnificence far ſuperior to that 
of princes who had a larger revenue ; and the whole of his government was 
ſo juſt, and yet ſo mild, that the times of Trajan and the Antonini, ſeemed 
to be revived in his dominions. | 

By his family ſettlement, prince Frederick, the eldeſt ſon, had to his 
thare Gotha and Altemburg, with their dependencies, and the ſovereignty 
over his brothers reſpective provinces; Albert had the principality of Coburg, 
with ſeveral diſtricts thereunto belonging; Bernard had Meinungen, and 


— —_ and governments in Thuringia; Henry, the fourth ſon, had 
OL. J. | E 
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Romhild, with the ſtrong caſtle of Glackſburg, in the country of Henne- 
burg; Chriſtian, duke of Saxony, had Eſenburg for his lot, with three other 
towns, Camburg, Ronneburg, and Roda; Erneſtus, duke of Saxony, had 
Hilderburghauſen, with ſeveral other towns and diſtricts; John-Erneſtus, the 
feventh, and youngeſt ſon, had Salfeld, with ſeveral towns, villages, and 
territories for his ſhare. Suitable provifion likewiſe was made for all the 
princeſſes of the family; and, at laſt, this great bulwark of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, this pattern of every virtue, both public and private, died on the 
twenty-lixth of March, 1675, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. _ 

- His eldeſt fon, prince Frederick, who ſucceeded him, was as zealous 
as his father in the cauſe of public liberty, and eſtabliſhed in his family the 
right of primogeniture. His paternal dominions have been greatly increafed 
by the acceſſions that fell to them during his father's life; and his mother 
died on the twentieth of December, 1680. He undertook a journey to 
Vienna in 1676, to bring the emperor into that great meaſure which has 
ſince ſaved the liberties of Europe, an alliance againſt France. In the year 
1683, he and his brother Erneſt, duke of Saxhilburghauſen, were two of 
the German princes, who, in conjunction with John Sobieſki, king of 
Poland, raiſed the fiege of Vienna, with the total defeat of the Turks. He 
conſtituted a new order of knighthood, called German honeſty, with a motto, 
« treu and beſtendig”, true and conſtant. This duke married Magdalena- 
Sybilla, daughter to his highneſs Auguſtus, duke of Saxony, and adminiſtra- 
tor of Magdeburg, who bore him many children ; and afterwards, Chriſtiana, 
of the houſe of Baden-Dourlach, widow to the marquis of Anſpach, by 
whom he had no iſſue. 

His eldeſt ſon, Frederick II. was a minor at the deceaſe of his 
father, but he was declared to be of age at eighteen, the year in which all 
future dukes of Gotha were declared to be of age. His education was anſwer- 
able to his high birth and rank; and when, in the year 1691, he went 
with his father into Hanover, it was remarked that he was a particular 
favourite of the accompliſhed princeſs Sophia. He received the finiſhing 
touches of his education in Holland, and was early diſtinguiſhed by that 
great judge of mankind, king William III. and other ſovereign princes in 
the proteſtant intereſt. He afterwards, together with his brother John-Wil- 
liam, viſited England, where queen Mary, in her huſband's abſence, ſhewed 
them all the reſpe& due to princes, whoſe family had deſerved fo well in the 
cauſe of liberty and proteſtantiſm. Upon their return to the continent, the 
elder brother, after taking leave of king William, repaired to his own capi- 
tal at Gotha; but John-William made his firſt campaign under the com- 
mand of prince Lewis of Baden. After this, the two brothers travelled 
with magnificent equipages to Italy, where they ſaw all that was curious 
in that once miſtreſs of the world. Upon their return, his highneſs, prince 
William, ſerved as adjutant-general to king William, and another principal 
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_ poſt in the army, with the higheſt and moſt blameleſ reputation. As to his 
brother, duke Frederick II. he trod in the ſteps of his glorious anceſtors. He 
was himſelf an eminent proficient in the arts and ſciences, and an' acknow- 
ledged patron of them in others; and under him his ſubjects enjoyed not 
_ their civil and religious rights, but protection from oppreſſion of every 

d. 

He was born July the twenty-eighth, 1676, and married on the ſeventh 
of June, 1696, to Magdalen-Auguſta (daughter of Charles-William, prince 
of Anhalt-Zerbſt) who was born. the twelfth of October, 1679, by Whom 
he had the following iſſue, viz. 

Mig Sophia, born May the thirtieth, 1697, died November the twenty 
170 . | 

rely Frederick, the preſent duke, 10 knight of the order of the Black- 
Eagle, born the fourth of April, 1699, and married the ſixth of September, 
1729, to his couſin- german, Louiſa-Dorothy, of Saxe-Meinungen, a moſt 
amiable princeſs, who was born the eighteenth of July, 1710. 

Third, William, formerly a colonel in the Dutch ſervice, born March the 
firſt, 1701-2. 
Eo e Charles- Frederick, born amber the ninth, 1 702, died Novem- 
ber the tenth, 1703. 

Fifth, John-Auguſtus, born February the ſixth, 1704. 

Sixth, Chriſtiana, born and. died in February, 1705. 

Seventh, Chriſtian, born May the ſeventeenth, 1706. 

Eighth, Lewis-Erneſt, born December the nineteenth, 1707. 

Ninth, Immanuel, born March the twenty fifth, 1709.0 died March the 
thirtieth, . 

Tenth, Maurice, boom April the thirtieth, 1711. 

Eleventh, Sophia, born Auguſt the thirteenth, died November the firſt, 17 12. 

Twelfth, Charles, born April the fixth, died June the twenty-ninth, 1715. 

Thirteenth, Frederica, born June the fixth, 1715, married John-Adol- 
phus, duke of Saxe-Weiſſenfeld, who was elected knight of the garter, 
April the twenty-fourth, 1745. 

Fourteenth, Magdalena-Sybilla, born Auguſt the fourth, died November 
the eighth, 1718. 

Fifteenth, her royal highneſs Auguſta, princeſs Dowager of Wales, born 
November the eighteenth, 1719. 

Sixteenth, John-Adolphus, born May the ſeventh, 1721. 

The preſent duke, who is Frederick III. ſucceeded to the 8 of 
Saxe-Gotha, by the death of his father, on the twelfth of March, 1752, 
He was elected knight of the garter May the ſecond, 1741. 

I am ſorry that the bounds of this work does not admit my doing further 
juſtice to this illuſtrious family, which has been ſo fruitful in heroes and pa- 
triots. 

E 2 
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| Her royal highneſs was married April the twenty-ſeventh, 1736, to Fre- 
derick prince of Wales, the iſſue of which marriage is as follows. 
Firſt, The lady Auguſta, born at St. James's Palace July the thirty-firſt, 
1737, . baptized Auguſt the twenty-ninth following, by the arch-biſhop of 
Canterbury. Her grandfather, his majeſty king George II. repreſented by his 
grace the duke of Grafton, lord chamberlain of his houſehold, was her god- 
father. Her godmothers were her grandmother, her late majeſty queen Caro- 
line, and the dutcheſs dowager of Saxe-Gotha, the former. repreſented by 
the counteſs of Burlington, one of the ladies of her majeſty's bedchamber in 


* 


waiting; the latter by the viſcounteſs Torrington, a lady of the bedchamber 


to her royal highneſs. OY OSU e 14310 

Second, his preſent majeſty, George III. born May the twenty-fourth, 
1738 ; and, on June the twenty-firſt following, was chriſtened by the biſhop 
of Oxford, at Norfolk-houſe, in St. James's-Square, then inhabited by his 
father, by the name of George-William-Frederick. The king of Sweden, 
and the reigning duke of Saxe-Gotha, were his god-fathers ; the former 
repreſented by Charles, lord Baltimore, of the kingdom of Ireland, and the 
latter, by Henry, marquis of Caernarvon, now duke of Chandos. , His 
god-mother was the queen of Pruſſia, repreſented by lady Charlotte 
Edwin. | | C70, | on” 

Third, Edward-Auguſtus, created, April the firſt, 1760, duke of the 
kingdom of Great-Britain, and car] of the kingdom of Ireland, by the 
names, ſtiles, and titles of duke of York and Albany, in the ſaid kingdom 
of Great-Britain ; and of earl of Ulſter, in the ſaid kingdom of Ireland, 
and to remain to him, and his heirs male. p 


His royal highneſs was born March the fourteenth, 1739-40, and 


chriſtened April the eleventh following. His god-fathers were the king of 


Pruſſia, repreſented by the duke of Queenſbury and Dover, and the duke of 
Brunſwick-Wolffenbuttel, by the above-mentioned marquis of Caernarvon. 
The lady Charlotte Edwin, one of the ladies of the bed-chamber to her 
royal highneſs, repreſented the dutcheſs of Saxe-Weiſſenfeld, as god-mother. 

Fourth, Elizabeth-Carolina, born December the thirtieth, 1740. Her 


god-father was the marquis of Anſpach, who was repreſented by Charles, 


lord Baltimore ; and her god-mothers were the queen of Denmark, and the 
dutcheſs of Saxe-Gotha ; the firſt repreſented by the viſcounteſs Irwin, and 
the latter by the lady of lord Archibald Hamilton, both of them ladies of 
the bedchamber to her royal highneſs. She died unmaried, September the 
fourth, 1759. Py | 

Fifth, William-Henry, born November the fourteenth, 1743. His god- 
fathers were the prince of Orange, and his royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 
berland; and his god-mother was the princeſs Amelia. 

Sixth, Henry-Frederick, born October the twenty-ninth, 1745. The 


king of Denmark and the prince of Orange were his ſponſors, being repre- 


* 
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ſented by the dukes of Queenſbury and Chandos; and the princeſs of Heſle, 
repreſented by the viſcounteſs Torrington, was his god-mother. 8 
Seventh, Louiſa-Anne, born March the eighth, 1749. Her ſponſors 
were the prince of Heſſe; the princeſs of Orange and the queen of Den- 
mark, by their proxies. 5 
Eighth, Frederick-William, born May the thirteenth, 1750. His ſpon- 
ſors were, his Royal Highneſs prince George, now king of Great-Britain; 
the princeſs Auguſta; and his uncle, prince William of Saxe-Gotha, repre- 
ſented by the lord North and Guilford, now earl of Guilford, a lord of the 
bed- chamber to his Royal Highneſs. 
Ninth, Caroline-Matilda, born July the eleventh, 1751, after the death 
of her father. Her ſponſors were her elder brother, then prince of Wales ; 
her aunt, her royal highneſs the princeſs Caroline, repreſented by lady 
Irwin; and her elder ſiſter the lady Auguſta. 
His royal highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales, during the whole time of 
his refidence in England, may with great truth be ſaid to have been the 
darling of his father's ſubjects; and he received early proofs of their affec- 
tion, which he returned by reciprocal demonſtrations upon all occaſions, of 
his zeal and public ſpirit. On the eighteenth of June, 1729, the heads of 
the univerſity of Dublin having come to England, and waited upon him for 
that purpoſe, he accepted of their chancellorſhip, and was ſworn in accord- 
ingly. His paſſion for the encouragement of literary merit and ingenious 
men, in every uſeful branch of knowledge, was perhaps greater, than ever 
was known in any prince of his rank, who had ſo many other objects to 
engage his attention, as his royal highneſs had. He gave private, but regular 
and genteel, penſions to ſeveral authors of genius, who, he underſtood, had 
been but indifferently treated by great men ; and his manner of behaving 
towards them was ſuch, that the public never ſuſpected they ſubſiſted by 
his bounty. What enhances the merit of this generoſity the more is, that 
he was thus liberal at a time of life, when any other prince in his fituation, 
and with his income, would have thought he might have omitted the exer- 
tion of ſuch munificence. He underſtood the fine arts; ſome of them he 
practiſed, and his taſte in every branch of economy and expence, was ſuch 
as became his high ſtation. V 
His attachment to whatever was beautiful and becoming, carried his royal 
highneſs to the moſt amiable character and conduct in the higher ſpheres 
of life. It led him to give ſuch an education to his children, as to make 
their future dignity ſit eaſy and graceful upon them; becauſe it was founded 
upon the nobleſt principles of public, as well as of private, virtue. The love 
of their country was made the baſis of all their other accompliſhments, 
and it was early inculcated upon their tender minds, that they were born 


to be at once the ſupports and ornaments of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
the proteſtant intereſt. 
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But his royal highneſs, in no part of his character appeared with greater 
luſtre, than in his ideas of Engliſh liberty. Though pure, they were prac- 
ticable, though refined, they were rational. Such was his zeal for conſtitu- 
tional freedom, he did not think it ſufficient that his convictions ſhould lie 
within his own breaſt, and be confined to his own family and cabinet ; for 
he took care, though in the moſt polite and obliging manner, to impreſs 
every one who had the honour to approach him, with the like ſentiments ; 
and he had the peculiar happineſs of wording his anſwers to the public 
addrefles that were made to him in ſuch a manner, as to convince all who 
Heard and read them, that they came from the heart. 

He loved an mip without courting, far leſs affecting, it; for he diſcou- 
raged all popularity that was not virtuous, and unambitious of every object 
but the public good. He conſidered the city of London as the great em- 
porium of commerce, and he readily gave his patronage and protection to 
every ſcheme that was calculated for the improvement of trade and manu- 
factures. This condeſcenſion, and the, even, affectionate manner in which 
he received and entertained ſuch as applied to him for thoſe great national 
purpoſes, had prodigious effects, by ſtirring up an emulation both in planning 
and executing ſchemes of public importance; and he knew ſo well the abili- 
ties of thoſe he conſulted upon ſuch ſubjects, that he ſeldom was miſtaken in 
the judgment he formed. In the affairs of his own court, he was a generous 
maſter, and a firm friend, but with a quick, though reſerved, ſenſibility, 
when he thought he did not meet with ſuitable returns. In his political 
principles, he was perhaps more ſteady, than any prince under ſuch temp- 
tations, to deviate from them, was ever known to be; and he was always 
obſerved to perform more than he promiſed. 

Having ſaid thus much of his royal highneſs, as a prince, a parent, and a 
patriot, the hardeſt taſk remains, which is to draw him as a huſband. 
I ſhould not have mentioned a ſubje& which requires ſuch ſtrength, yet 
delicacy of execution, could I, even without inſult to his memory, have paſt 
over a part of his character ſo amiable and fo ſtriking, that his affection for 
the excellent princeſs he married, and the returns he met with, formed a 
par fo completely happy, as to bring the conjugal virtues, even in this age, 
again into eſteem and practice. Their mutual tenderneſs was crowned with 
mutual felicity; and his royal highneſs in his more retired, and therefore 
unreſerved, hours, has been known to ſay it to thoſe who enjoyed moſt of 
his confidence, and who have repeated it to his honour, that though he 
never ſaw the princeſs before their hands were joined in marriage, yet, he 
believed, if his royal parents had ſent him over the world in ſearch of a 
wite, he would have pitched upon no other ; and that he would have made 
his choice from the elegance of her form, and the ſweetneſs of her coun- 
tenance, even though he had been precluded from her converſation, which 
rendered her far more endearing. 
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In his differences with his father's minifter, he always comported himſelf 
with juſt regard and duty to his majeſty's perſon and authority ; and his 
conduct was equally irreproachable in his other relations of life. The death 
of his royal highneſs, which is faid to have been. occafioned by an abſceſs 
within him, though not ſo ſudden as that of his royal grand-father, was 

almoſt equally unexpected, he being thought, and. thinking himſelf, out of 

all danger at the time it happened, which was March the twentieth, 1750, 
at Leiceſter-houſe. He was buried April the thirteenth, the ſame year, 
though not in the moſt public, yet in the moſt ſolemn and affecting, man- 
ner, the principal officers of his houſhold, and many of the chief nobi- 
lity attending, in Henry VIIth's chapel. His grace the duke of Somerſet 
walked as chief mourner, ſupported by the dukes of Devonſhire and Rut- 
land ; the canopy over the body being ſupported by the earls of Maccles- 
field, Stanhope, Jerſey, Briſtol, Portmore, and Fitz-Williams. The affiſt- 
ants to the chief mourner were, the marquiſes of Tweedale and Lothian, 
the earls of Berkley, Peterborough, Northampton, Cardigan, Winchelſea, 
Carliſle, Moray, and Morton. The other parts of the ceremonial are im- 
material to this work ; but mention ought not to be omitted of the aſtoniſh- 
ing affection and grief expreſt by the numerous ſpectators, many of them 
of the loweſt rank, with the awful filence that reigned when the proceſſion 
began to move, and during the whole of the ceremony. The funeral ſer- 


vice was performed by doctor Wilcox, biſhop of Rocheſter, as dean of 
Weſtminſter. | | 5 


The inſcription, upon a ſilver plate affixt to the coffin of his royal highneſs, 


was as follows; 


Depoſitum. 5 
Illuſtriſſimi Principis Frederici Ludovici, Principis Walliæ, Principis electoris 
et hereditarii Brunſvici et Lunenbergi; Ducis Cornubii, Rothſay et Edin- 
burgi; Marchionis Inſulæ de Ely, Comitis Ceſtriæ, Carrick et Eltham; 
Vice-comitis Launceſton; Baronis Renfrew et Snaudon, Domini Infu- 
larum, Seneſchalli Scotiæ Nobiliſſimi ordinis Perſcillidis Equitis et a 
Sanctioribus Conſiliis Majeſtati regiæ; Academii Dublinenfis Cancellaru ; 
Filii primogeniti, Celſiſſimi, Potentiſſimi et Excellentiſſimi Monarchi 
Georgii Secundi Dei Gratiæ, Magni Britanniæ, Franciæ et Hiberniæ Re- 
21s, Fidei Defenſoris. Obiit Viceſſimo Die Martii Anno MDCC. 
i . Etatis ſuæ XLV. 
: In Engliſh thus : | 
Here lye the remains of the moſt illuſtrious prince Frederick-Lodowick, 
prince of Wales, elector and hereditary prince of Brunſwick and Luneburg ; 
duke of Cornwal, Rothſay and Edinburg ; marquis of the iſle of Ely, earl 
of Cheſter, Carrick, and Eltham ; viſcount Launceſton ; baron of Renfrew 
and Snaudon ; lord of the Ifles ; ſteward of Scotland; knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, and one of his majeſty's privy counſellors ; chan- 
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cellor of the univerſity of: Dublin ; eldeſt ſon of the moſt high, moſt power- 
ful and moſt excellent monarch, George II. by the grace of God king of 
Great-Britain, France, and Ireland. He died the twentieth day of March, 
1750, in the forty-fifth year of his age. ee __ 
_ His royal highneſs the duke of York, when young, had all the polite 
education becoming his high birth, but with a peculiar tendency to maritime 
affairs, to which his genius fitted him, and at the head of which he probably 
will one day be placed, He gave early proofs of his courage, for having reco- 
vered from a ſlight indiſpoſition, in July 1758, he embarked on board the 
Eſſex, commodore Howe's ſhip, and proceeded in the expedition againſt France, 
commanded by general Bligh. When they came to anchor before Cherburg, 
the French, who appeared upon the ſtrand, were kept within their intrench- 
ments by the prodigious fire made from commodore Howe's ſhip and ſqua- 
dron. On the ſeventh of Auguſt the Engliſh, who were no more than ſix 
thouſand, effected a landing without any material loſs, entered Cherburg 
without oppoſition, and deſtroyed the baſons and fortifications there, ſaid to 
be the moſt expenſive and magnificent works of their kind of any in Europe. 
All the veſſels in the harbour were burnt and deſtroyed. Hoſtages were taken 
for the contributions. It was remarkable, that during the time of his royal 
highneſs being at Cherburg, no inhabitant complained of the ſmalleſt inſult 
or injury offered them by the Engliſh troops; and before his royal highneſs 
returned to the ſquadron, which he did after remaining unmoleſted in France 
for ten days, he left behind him the higheſt marks both of his politeneſs 
and generoſity. © | 4 . 
September the ninth, the Engliſh fleet failed towards St. Maloes, but were 
obliged to land their troops in the bay of St. Lucar, where the coaſt was ſo 
rocky, that the „ was forced to move up to the bay of St. Cas, 
about three leagues to the weſtward. The troops perceiving that it was 
impracticable to take St. Maloes, marched to the village of Matignon, and 
from thence towards St. Cas, where their fleet lay. Before they could be 
totally reimbarked, the French, under the command of the duke d' Aguillon, 
govervor of Britanny, to the number of twelve battallions, and ſix ſquadrons 
of regular troops, and two of militia, attacked the rear diviſion, conſiſting of 
all the grenadiers of the army, and the firſt regiment of guards; and had it 
not been for the great vigour and perſonal courage of commodore Howe, on 
board of whoſe ſhip his royal highneſs ſerved as a midſhipman, the whole of 
that body of Engliſh muſt have been cut off. He ordered his boat to be 
rowed ſo near the ſhore as greatly to favour the eſcape of many ; ſo that he- 
ſides ſome gentlemen and officers. of diſtinction, not above ſix hundred Eng- 
liſn were killed, and four hundred taken priſoners. Upon his royal high- 
neſs's return to England, he had qualified himſelf by the ſeveral inferior 
duties of a ſea officer, the lords of the admiralty, by his majeſty's orders, 
appointed him to the command of the ſhip Phenix of fifty guns, 
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On the thirteenth of March, 1752, his royal highneſs was elected knight 
of the Garter, and inſtalled the fourth of June after; and, on the nineteenth 
of May, 1760, he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers. During that ſummer, 
his royal highneſs reſided moſtly at Southampton, and other places in that 
neighbourhood, where he rendered himſelf extremely. popular by his polite - 
neſs, affability, and every engaging quality that belongs to the character of a 
prince of the royal blood of Great-Britain. "4A 

It is allowed by all who were in the expedition againſt Cherbourg, that 
the perſonal preſence of his royal highneſs gave incredible ſpirits to the 
Britiſh, troops, and contributed, in a great meaſure, to the ſucceſs of the 


o 


expeditions. Before he was preferred t the command of his majeſty's ſhip 
the Phenix, June the nineteenth, 17 59, he went regularly through all the 
duties of midſhipman and lieutenant, under fir Edward Hawke; an example 
that cannot fail to be of the beſt of conſequences to the Britiſh navy. His 
royal highneſs, after this, was appointed, March the thirty-firſt, 1761, a 
a rear aal in his majeſty's ſervice. His royal highneſs, for ſome time 
after, continued in England, where he omitted no opportunity of endear- 
ing the people to his majeſty's perſon and government, and of approving him- 
{elf to be the beſt of ſubjects, and of brothers. 


* 5 A ” 
w 


At the nuptials of his preſent majeſty, he walked at the right hand of 
the royal bride; his brother, prince. William-Henry, walking on the left; 
and afterwards, at the coronation, he walked in his robes, as the firſt prince 


of the blood-royal of Great-Britain. 


z D 1 8 _ 4 = 
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On the eleventh of July, 1761, his royal highneſs was, with great folem- 
nity, attended by the lord mayor, fix aldermen, and twelve commons of the 
city of London, with a committee of the company of grocers, to be pre- 
ſented with; the freedom of that city and company in gold boxes, each of 

one hundred guineas value. As it was neceſfary that he ſhould be made free 
of ſome; particular company, before he could be intitled to the freedom of 
the city, the clerk of the grocers company made a ſpeech, and the maſter” 
preſented him with his freedom, in which they were followed by the cit 
comptroller, who preſented to him that of London; and the anſwer which 
his royal, highneſs made to the city's compliment on this occaſion, was ſuĩt- 
able to the feſpect due from the,then firſt prince af the blood to ſo reſpect- 
able a body Phe fame ſummer, his royal - highneſs. viſited Portſmòlith, 
Woolwich, and other yards belonging to the royal navy; and was preſent 
at ſome experiments made for its improvement; nor did he omit any means 
that could qualify him for the high ſtation, it is thought, he will one day 
poſſeſs; that of lord high admiral of England. During December the 
ſame year, his royal highneſs viſited Briſtol, Bath, and the weſtern parts of 
England, where he continued to acquire that virtuous popularity which 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


WILLIAM Duke of CUMBERLAND. 


HE birth of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, as has 
been already related, happened on the fifteenth of April, 1721, 
at Leiceſter-houſe, in the preſence of his royal highneſs the prince 
of Wales, the dutcheſſes of Dorſet and Shrewſbury, the counteſſes 


of Pembroke, Grantham, Cowper and Briſtol, ladies of his royal highneſs's 


bed-chamber. On the ſeventeenth of the fame month, his royal grand- 
father paid a viſit to her royal highneſs, and ſaw the young prince, whoſe 
birth was properly ſolemnized by public rejoicings, addrefles, and other 
demonſtrations of affection to the royal family. The ceremony of his bap- 
tiſm was performed by doctor Harris, chaplain to his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, and he was chriſtened by the name of William-Auguſtus ; 
his god-fathers were the king of Pruſſia, repreſented by the earl of Gran- 
tham, who was lord-chamberlain to their royal highneſſes; and the duke of 


York, brother to king George I. repreſented by the lord viſcount Lumley, 
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maſter of horſe to their royal highneſſes. The grand-mother was the queen 
of Pruſſia, repreſented by the dutcheſs of Dorlet. 


Perhaps no prince- ever received an education more ſuitable to his birth 
and expectations, than his royal highneſs did 3 and no princeſs was ever better 
formed than his royal mother was, to ſuperintend ſuch an education. His 
governor was the right honourable Stephen Poyntz, eſquire, one of the beſt 
men, and fineſt gentlemen in England. On the revival of the moſt honour- 
able order of the Knights of the Bath, by George I. his royal highneſs was 
inſtalled firſt knight companion of that order, on the ſeventeenth of June, 
1725. On July the twenty-ſeventh, 1726, he was, by his royal grand-father 
created baron of the ifle of Alderney ; viſcount of Trematon, in the county 

of Cornwall; earl of Kennington, in the county of Surry ; marquis of Berk- 

hamſtead in the county of Hertford ; and duke of the county of Cumber- 
land. On May the eighteenth, 1730, he was elected knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter ; and, on the eighteenth of June following, he 
was, in preſence of his royal father, his majeſty king George II. moſt mag- 
nificently inſtalled at Windſor, where his majeſty dined in ſtate with the 
knights companions of the order, his royal highneſs the prince of Wales 
ſitting at his right hand, and the duke of Cumberland on his left. 

The plate of inſtallation in Windſor chapel, is as follow: 

Du tres haut, puiſſant et illuſtre prince, Guilliaume-Auguſte, duc de 
Cumberland, et duc de Brunſwick-Luneburg ; marquis de Berkhamſtead ; 
comte de Kennington ; viſcount de Trematon ; baron de I ifle d' Alderney, 
fils ſecond de fa majeſtè, primier et principal compagnion du tres honourable 
ordre du Bain, et chevalier du tres noble ordre de la Jartierre, inſtalle au cha- 
teau de Windſor le dix-huitieme de Juin, 1730. | 

The wiſdom of his royal higneſſes's mother converted thoſe high diſtinc- 


tions conferred upon him, at ſo tender an age, into incentives of virtue, and 
the love of his country. She choſe for his ſub-preceptor in the Latin lan- 
guage, one Mr. Phillips, a learned and pains-taking man; and the progreſs 
his royal highneſs made in that language, was by no means inconſiderable. 
J was favoured by Mr. Phillips with a manuſcript tranſlation of one of the 
minor Roman hiſtorians, which, as that worthy man aſſured me, was all in 
the hand-writing of his royal highneſs, and of his own tranſlating. It was 
written on a quarto page, and contained about fix or ſeven ſheets of paper. 
Even his royal father, notwithſtanding all the cares and buſineſs of govern- 
ment he was concerned in, uſed ſometimes to ſpare an hour, to hear his 
ſon's proficiency in literature; and were it not to deſcend too minutely into 
the character of ſo great a prince, I could give the reader ſeveral inſtances 
of his majeſty's accuracy and liberal obſervations on ſuch occaſions. 

The fruits of fo excellent an education ſoon appeared, in the ſteady attach- 
ment which his royal highneſs diſcovered to all the duties of his ſtation ; 
and particularly to the military ſervice of his country. Nature and genius 
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fitted him for the command of armies, to which his royal parents had allotted 
him. He was well acquainted with the theory of a general's duty before 
he was of age; the practical part of it he knew from experience; and, as 
his royal highneſs never failed giving the moſt convincing proofs of courage, 
from his earheſt infancy, it was with pleaſure his royal father obſerved and 
- cultivated his diſpoſition ; and he loſt no opportunity of improving it to the 
love of glory, and the ſervice of his country, by initiating his royal high- 
neſs in all the parts of military diſcipline, of which his majeſty was one of 
the beſt judges in Europe. 
It is perhaps a defect in the laws of England, that the king cannot regu- 
larly ſettle a proviſion upon his children, without the conſent of parliament ; 
though nothing is more certain, than, that his royal predeceſſors parted 
with the greateſt portion of their inalienable patrimony in exchange of 
ſome part of the preſent revenue ; which, though deemed to be hereditary, 
is ſtill ſettled by parliament on every king. In the ſeſſion of parliament, 
held in 1739, a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, to enable his 
majeſty to ſettle an annuity of fifteen thouſand pounds on his royal highneſs 
the duke of Cumberland, and the heirs of his body; which, paſſing both 
houſes, received the royal aſſent on the fourteenth of June, the ſame year. 

At that time, a war with Spain was looked upon to be unavaidable ; and 
it required no great ſhare of diſcernment to foreſee, that a war between 
Great-Britain and France muſt follow of courſe, and that his royal highneſs 
muſt command in chief, on the part of Great-Britain. Upon the death of 
the earl of Scarborough, his royal highneſs was, April the twenty-fifth, 
1740, appointed by his majeſty, colonel of the fecond regiment of foot- 
guards. The expediency of ſuch an appointment was ſoon perceived, by 
the vaſt improvements in point of diſcipline, made by his royal highneſs. 
Their ſtrict obſervation of duty and exerciſe ſoon introduced a moſt remark- 

able reformation of morals ; ſo that his royal highneſs, in his progreſſion, 
which afterwards happend, to the command of the firſt regiment of foot- 
guards, rendered the whole of that body an ornament and a ſafe-guard, 
inſtead of being what they had too often been before, a nuſance and a terror 
to the places of royal reſidence. Thus, his royal highneſs fulfilled at once 
the duties of a real patriot, and an able general. 

The proteſtant intereſt in Europe, which was always the great object of 
his late majeſty's concern, requiring to be ſtrengthened, a marriage was 
agreed upon, between her royal highneſs the princeſs Mary, fourth daughter 
to his majeſty, and the moſt ſerene prince Frederick, of Heſſe-Caſſel. On 
this important occaſion, the duke of Cumberland acted as proxy for the 
prince, and eſpouſed her in his name, in preſence of his majeſty, and many 
of the moſt conſiderable perſonages of the court and kingdom of Great-Bri- 
tain, on the eighth of May, 1740. | | 
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The war with 8 pain, ſoon after that, breaking out, his royal highneſs 


be chiefly carried on by ſea; and his majeſty was not without ſome thoughts, 


upon whatever element it was conducted, of giving the command to his 


royal highneſs. The Engliſh fleet, under admiral Haddock, in the Medi- 


terranean, being, part of it, to Tail to Port-Mahon, and part of it, as 
being unſerviceable, to go to Gibraltar, the Spaniards took that opportunity 


to make a junction of their Cadiz and Ferrol ſquadrons. At the ſame time, 
they aſſembled an army upon the coaſt of Gallicia, and the duke of Ormond, 
being then in Spain, it was publicly given out, that he was to head thoſe 


troops, in a deſcent upon England. This inſult determined the court of 


London to a very bold meaſure, which was no leſs, than to attempt to burn 
the Spaniſh fleet in Ferrol, though that port was, by many, judged to be 
next to impregnable both by art and nature. 9 

The command of this arduous expedition was allotted to ſir John Norris. 


He was juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt and braveſt admirals of the Britiſh 


nation ; but the opinion which failors had of his being unfortunate, perhaps, 


rendered him ſo in reality. On this occaſion, twenty men of war of ſixty, 


ſeventy and eighty guns were put under his command, and his royal highneſs 
embarked on board his majeſty's ſhip the Victory, which was new built; and 


was then reckoned to be one of the fineſt ſhips of the Britiſh fleet. A few 


hours before his embarkation, his royal highneſs was at a camp, which had 
been formed on Hounſlow-heath, in expectation of an invaſion. Leaving 
that, he arrived unexpectedly in a ſhallop at the ifle of Wight ; and, after 
viewing a body of marines there, he went on board the Victory. His royal 
highneſs appeared in this ſhip in character only of a volunteer; but his preſence 
gave ſuch life and ſpirits to the ſeamen, that nothing but the unfortunate ſtars 


that always attended the commanding admiral, could have prevented them 
from ſtriking a blow, that would have done eternal honour to the Britiſh 


marine. For while the fleet was off Portland, about the fourteenth of July, 
the Lion man of war, ran foul of the Victory, carried away her head, and 
the Lion loſt her Bowſprit, and twenty-eight men. Bad weather, and ſeve- 


ral other accidents, of the ſame kind, obliged his royal highneſs, who 


behaved all the time with the greateſt intrepidity, to put back to St. Helens ; 
and his royal highneſs returned to St. James's. 

Soon after, his majeſty had an opportunity of gratifying the martial ardor 
of his royal highneſs, by appointing him to the command of his firſt regi- 
ment of foot-guards, which became yacant by the death of fir Charles 
Wills, an old and diſtinguiſhed general-officer. This happened on the 
twentieth of February, 1742-3. The ſeventeeth of May thereafter, his 


royal highneſs, by his majeſty's command, was introduced by the earl of 


eagerly embraced the moſt early opportunity that offered, to diſtinguiſh him 
ſelf in the ſervice of his father, and his country. The complexion of the 
War, and indeed, the deſire of the nation, ſeemed to indicate, that it would 
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Harrington, into the privy-council, where he took his place on his majeſty's 
left hand, at the upper end of the board. The ambition and injuſtice of 
France, by this time had obliged his majeſty to take the field, in defence of 
the pragmatic- ſanction, and to ſave the liberties of Europe. It was fore- 
ſeen, and heartily deſired, by every well-wiſher to the proteſtant intereſt, 
that a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick ſhould command in chief againſt 
France. Though his majeſty's age and dignity might well have excuſed 
him from the uss of a campaign, yet he chearfully underwent them; 
and his royal highneſs under his eye, began the practical part of war. 
His majeſty's great object at that time, was, to awaken the Dutch, to a 
ſenſe of their own intereſt, fo as to prevail with them to embark heartily in 
the common cauſe. On the the twenty-ſecond of February, 1743-4, his 
majeſty, to prove how much he was in earneſt, appointed his royal highneſs 
a major general of his forces. On the ſecond of May thereafter, he landed 
at Helvoetſluys, his royal highneſs attended him ; and next day went to the 
Hague, and from thence he returned to Amſterdam, and reached Hanover 
on the twentieth of May. The appearance and activity of his royal high- 
neſs had great influence on the fairs of Europe ; and upon the important 
events that followed. His majeſty took but little repoſe at Hanover, for, 
attended by his royal highneſs, he ſet out on the fixteenth of June, to take 
upon him the command of his army, which was then facing that of France, 
under the marſhal duke de Noailles. After pafling Caſſel and Hanau, they 
arrived on the nineteenth of June at Aſchaffenberg. The affairs of the 
campaign, were at that time extremely critical. Differences happened 
between the duke d' Aremberg, the Auſtrian general, and field-marſhal earl 
of Stair, the Britiſh general ; which had almoſt proved fatal to the confede- 
rate army. 'Forage began to be ſcarce in their camp; and, in ſhort, their 
ſituation was ſo undeſirable, that Noailles thought their ruin inevitable. 
The French were in poſſeſſion of the poſts upon the Mayne, above Aſchaf- 
fengberg, which gave them vaſt advantages, by cutting off the communi- 
cation of the allies with Franconia, from whence they expected their forage 
and proviſions ; and this, in a great meaſure was owing to obſtinacy, or 
jealouſy of the duke d' Aremberg. The earl of Stair, however, prevented 
the enemy from ſeizing Aſchaffenberg; to which place, his majeſty, 
attended by the duke of Cumberland, and lord Carteret, ſecretary of ſtate, 
came on the tenth of June. Nothing but the preſence of the royal per- 
ſonages, at that critical time, could have ſaved the allied army from total 
deſtruction. The French Huſſars, and the rapidity of the ſtream prevented 
boats from coming up the river with proviſions ; ſo that no meaſure could be 
thought of for ſaving the army, but its retreating to Hanau; and, on the 
twenty- ſixth of June, orders were given for the troops to begin their march, 
at the dawn of day. | ; 
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The intrepiditz of his majeſty, and his royal highneſs on thoſe occaſions, 
repaired the misfortunes and diſadvantageous ſituation into which the allied 
army had been brought, and under providence no other means could have 
ſaved them. A body of Heſſians and another of Hanoverians, marching to 
join the main army, were in danger of. being intercepted, and either cut in 
pieces, or made priſoners by the French ; and his majeſty was obliged to order 
them to halt at Hanau, till they could be joined by the main body of the 
army; but that junction was a taſk ſo difficult, that hiſtory furniſhes us with 
few parallels to it. The allied army, in its retreat, was to march between. 
a mountain, and the river Mayne, with French troops, and French artillery, 
in their front, and upon their flanks; and diſpoſitions were making by the 
enemy- for attacking; the rear of the allies, as they were-marching from 
Aſchaffenberg. It was there his majeſty took poſt, and intirely . diſcon- 
certed the ſchemes of the French. Their artillery, which took the Hanove- 
rian cavalry in flank, was filenced by that of the allies, and his Britannic 
majeſty then ſent orders to the front for making proper diſpoſitions againſt 
the enemy. The right of the allied army ſtretched towards the mountains, 
and the left towards the river. FF] | * M4 

- All this while however, the French were paſſing the Mayne, and the 
duke de Gramont, with a ſtrong body of troops, was poſted againſt the front 
of the allied army, in a moſt advantageous ſituation, by marſhal d' Noailles, 
who, either through hurry or inadvertency, neglected to impart to that duke 
his true deſign, which was to oblige the allies to attack. His Britannic 
majeſty perceived this, and having ſecured the rear of his army, he advanced 
to the front, drew his ſword, and placed himſelf at the head of the Britiſh 
and Hanoverian infantry, on the right; his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, acting as major-general, at the head of the firſt line of foot. 
The preſence of his majeſty, and his royal highneſs, recovered their troops 
from ſome diſorder, into which they had been thrown by a ſudden halt 
made by the Brittſh and Auſtrian cavalry, and by ſome of the allied troops, 
who had abandoned the village of Dettingen, which was immediately ſeized 
by the French. Add to this, that the enemy's artillery continued to do 
conſiderable execution; and Noailles, who had repaſſed the river, continued 
to ſend freſh ſupplies of cavalry to a& againſt the front and flank of the 
allies. It cannot be diſſembled that the Britiſh and Auſtrian cavalry were at firſt 
put into diſorder, till his majeſty, by riding down the line, and by his actions 
and voice encouraging the troops, led up part of the infantry, by which the 
fortune of the day was retrieved. His courage and conduct were favoured 
by the impetuoſity of the duke de Gramont, for the French black muſ- 
quetairs paſſed the defiles, behind which, they had been fo advantageouſly 
poſted, to attack the infantry of the allies. The coolneſs of the latter on 
this occaſion, was admirable; for openning their ranks, and then. cloſing 
upon the French cavalry, they cut them in pieces, after the French thought 
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_ themſelves certain of victory. His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
fought where the battle was hotteſt, under his commanding officer, lieute- 
nant general Clayton, who fearing he might be out-flanked by the enemy 
towards the river, was obliged to ſend for Bland's dragoons to fill up the inter- 
val between his left and the river. Here Clayton himſelf, and many brave 
men, loſt their lives; and his royal highneſs the duke (who remained (till at his 
poſt as major-general, at the head of the firſt line of foot, where the danger 
was greateſt) was wounded in the calf of his leg. Nothing is more certain, 
than that the preſence of his majeſty and his royal highneſs, that day, decided 
the action in favour of the allies, againſt whom every circumſtance, and 
every diſadvantage, concurred. The Britiſh troops, animated by their example 
and encouragement, fought with a ſpirit next to enthuſiaſm, and at laſt bore 
down all oppofition. Noailles, who was on the other fide of the river, when 
the duke de Gramont and the French cavalry. quitted their almoſt inac- 
ceſſible ſituation, more than ſuſpected, upon ſeeing their firſt motions, that 
the victory muſt go againſt him. He flew to the ſupport of his troops ; but 
was too late. The intrepidity of the Britiſh infantry was irreſiſtible ; he 
ſaw the flower of his army cut in pieces, without his being able to give 
them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance, and all he could do was to order a retreat, which 
was performed in ſo confuſed a manner, that vaſt numbers of the French 
periſhed in the river; others retired to the mountains on the left, after 
throwing away their arms ; and many ſuffered themſelves to be cut in pieces, 
almoſt without reſiſtance. It is certain, that befides the wounded and pri- 
ſoners, the French that day loſt ſix thouſand of the beſt and braveſt of their 
troops; nor can it be denied, that their officers were the greateſt ſufferers, 
in endeavouring, by their courage, to remedy the faults which their temerity 
had committed. 
On the ſixteenth of July, his royal highneſs the duke was conſtituted a 
lieutenant-general of his majeſty's armies ; and, on the fifth of Auguſt, he 
was ſo well recovered of the wound he received at the battle of Dettingen, 
that he accompanied his majeſty, when the allied army paſſed the Rhine 
near Mayenne. On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, an account was publiſhed by 
authority, that the confederate army was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Worms. It is not within our province to write the hiſtory of Europe 
at that juncture, farther than that part of it in which his royal highneſs 
was perſonally concerned either in war or peace. The appearance of his 
. father and himſelf in the field, re-eſtabliſhed the intereſt and credit 
of the houſe of Auſtria, ſo as to oblige the French, after being heartily 
tired of ſupporting the emperor Charles VII. of Bavaria, to act upon the 
defenſive. The quiet of Germany might then have been re-eſtabliſhed, had 
it not been for the inflexibility of the queen of Hungary, which put his 
majeſty, king George II. under inexpreſſible difficulties. Prince William or 


Heſſe-Caſſel, and ſeveral other princes of the empire, though attached to 
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the houſe of Auſtria, were unwilling to ſee the head of the empire ignomi- 
niouſly cruſhed, and they entered into many negotiations, both public and 
private, with his majeſty, to prevent it. Thoſe negotiations met with a fair 
and candid reception ; but the obſtinacy of the queen of Hungary, in 
rejecting the mediation of the diet at Franckfort, whoſe authority, in fact, 
ſhe diſowned, becauſe ſhe refuſed to acknowledge the elector of Bavaria for 
emperor, defeated all his majeſty's equitable intentions. This year the 
winter quarters of the Engliſh were in Bruges, Ghent, Oſtend, and 
Bruſſels. f eee 775 [gh 
The high reputation which his royal highneſs had gained in the army, his 
attention to military diſcipline, and the genius he diſcovered in every part of 
a general's duty, was felt by every loyal ſubje& in England, and acknow- 
ledged in the addreſſes they preſented to his majeſty, on his return to Great- 
Britain. Happy had it been for the glory of the Britiſh arms, had his royal 
highneſs commanded the Engliſh army in Flanders the ſubſequent campaign ; 
but that honour was conferred on field-marſhal general Wade, an officer 
of abilities and upright intentions, and therefore ill paired with the duke 
d' Aremberg. whoſe chief view was to get money; and the Dutch generals, 
whole ſecret inſtructions were to ſpare their troops. The conſequence was, 
that Wade was over-ruled in all the ſchemes and operations he propoſed 
for the public ſervice. Perpetual diſagreements prevailed amongſt the chief 
officers; nothing was concluded on, and thereby marſhal-Saxe, the French 
general, with an inferior army, was enabled to baftle ſeventy thouſand allies. 
In ſhort, the campaign, if not inglorious, was inactive. The three com- 
manders in chief recriminated upon each other, and very diſagreeable 
conſequences were apprehended ; when his majeſty appointed his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland captain general, and commander in chief 
of his forces. | 
This promotion infuſed new ſpirit, not only into the Engliſh troops in 
Flanders, but into the fincere well-wiſhers of the common cauſe all over 
Europe; and the activity of his royal highneſs confirmed and encreaſed their 
hopes. On the ſixteenth of April, 1745, he ſet out from St. James's 
at four in the morning, and two days after, he was at the Hague, where his 
preſence was neceſſary for reſtoring that unanimity amongſt the members of 
the grand alliance, which was ſo indiſpenſable for their ſucceſs. His aftability, 
zeal, and activity, produced wonderful effects in reconciling the Dutch 
miniſters to his meaſures, which were chiefly calculated for being before- 
hand with the French in the field, and in remegying that backwardneſs 
which had been ſo often fatal to the common cauſe. In this reſpect, the 
alacrity of his royal highneſs was incredible ; and, after receiving at the 
Hague all the honours and compliments due to his royal birth, and illuſ- 
trious character, he arrived, the twenty-firſt of April, at Bruſſels, where he 
was received with the higheſt diſtinctions both civil and military. | 
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The vigorous meaſures: taken by his royal highneſs, to bring the army 
under him early into the field, ſpread an alarm even to the gates of Ver- 
failles; and obliged the French to alter their firſt intention, which was to 
beſiege Mons. In the mean while, the French king, attended by his ſon 
the dauphin, took the field in perſon, at the head of above eighty thouſand 
men, with a moſt formidable train of artillery, and laid ſiege to Tournay. 
The allied army were computed to be about ſixty- four thouſand men, and 
the Auſtrian general, marſhal count Konigſegg, commanded under his royal 
highneſs, who inſtantly reſolved to force the French either to raiſe the ſiege, 
or come to a battle. The confederate army being accordingly put in motion, 
by the command of his royal highneſs, marched firſt to Hall, then to Soignes. 
His royal highneſs, by expoſing himſelf to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſon, 
which was very rainy, equally as the meaneſt ſubaltern in the army, ani- 
mated his troops to their duty. The attempt, however, was, to the laſt 
degree hazardous. The preſence of the French king and dauphin gave infi- 
nite ſpirit to their army, which was commanded by marſhal Saxe, a general 
of ſuch reputation, that the duke de Noailles, notwithſtanding his ſeniority 
and ſervices, thought it no diſgrace to ſerve under him. All the great nobi- 
lity of France were in the field at the ſame time, reſolved to conquer or die 
with their ſovereign ; and their ſuperiority both of numbers and artillery 
were greatly in their favour. Saxe had gained time to render the ſituation 
of his army next to impregnable, by means of redoubts, lines, and batte- 
ries, which were mounted with no fewer than two hundred and fixty-fix 
pieces of cannon. Before the confederates could fight with the French 
upon any equality, they ſaw themſelves obliged to drive them from a great 
number of little poſts, which was bravely performed by the Engliſh, on 
the thirtieth of April; and his royal highneſs having viewed the ground, 
from which the enemy had been driven, came to a reſolution of attacking 
them early the next. morning, the firſt of May. The diſpoſitions of the 
attack, which was planned by his royal highneſs, were acknowledged by 
the enemy themſelves, to have diſcovered the utmoſt extent of generalſhip, 
and judgment ; and his royal highneſs putting himſelf at the head of the 
Engliſh infantry, marched to attack the left wing of the French at Antoine, 
amidſt the moſt dreadful fire that hiſtory ever recorded. Prince Waldeck 
undertook to attack Fontenoy, a village ſtrongly fortified, in the front of the 
French lines, while brigadier Ingoldſby was ordered to attack the fort of 
Vizon, another of the French poſts, the taking of which was of the greateſt 
importance to the fortune of the day. Ingoldſby, by ſome unaccountable 
delays in bringing up his artillery, and forming the troops under him, failed 
in his attack; notwithſtanding this, and the terrible fire of the enemy. 
which grew more fierce every moment, ſuch was the intrepidity of his royal 
highneſs, at the head of the Engliſh infantry, that the French infantry Was 


driven off the field of battle, three hundred paces beyond the fort and the 
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village, and the French nobility endeavoured to perſuade their king to 
repaſs the bridge of Callonne (where he had his poſt) and to ſecure his per- 
ſon by breaking down the bridge. But the diſpoſitions made by Saxe, and 
the inanimated conduct of the Dutch troops under Waldeck, rendered it 
next to impoſſible for his royal highneſs to purſue the advantages he had 
gained with ſo much glory, but with a moſt terrible flaughter of the fineſt 
troops in the world. . i eee 
The French generals, as their laſt reſource, ordered their cavalry to advance, 
and to cover their infantry, now formed in their camp, and opened a con- 
cealed battery, which did greater execution than all the reſt. His royal 
highneſs was then obliged to advance by the hollow way, commanded by 
the fort which Ingoldſby ought to have taken. This put the Engliſh under 
ſuch diſadvantages, that his royal highneſs ordered his troops to retire to the 
height of Fontenoy, where, having formed them, he returned to the attack 
with ſo much reſolution, that even Saxe himſelf, with all the precautions he 
had taken, gave up the day for loſt, and ſent his aid-de-camps' to entreat his 
maſter and ſon to provide for their own ſafety. The execution done by the 
Engliſh under his royal highneſs, at this period of the battle, was incredible. 
Whole battalions fell under the Britiſh fire, and the flower of the French 
army was now collected about the perſons of their king and the dauphin. 
Even the troops which had defended fort Antoine, were ordered to march 
to the bridge of Callonne. Victory muſt now have declared itſelf in favour 
of his royal highneſs, if the Dutch troops, inſtead of leaving the field of 
battle (as many of them did) had taken poſſeſſion of Antoine; but the 
Engliſh being abandoned by their allies, had no means of receiving infor- 
mation of the enemy's ſituation, who were now obliged to bring troops from 
Douay, and were deſtitute of ammunition in Fontenoy. The French gene- 
rals knew this, and that it was now practicable for the Engliſh cavalry to 
ſupport their infantry, which they could not do before. Being apprehenfive 
in that caſe, that the defeat would be total, and that the king and his ſon, 
muſt be either killed or made priſoners, they gave orders for drawing off all 
the troops and artillery that could be removed, towards the bridge of Cal- 
lonne, which the French king could not be perſuaded to repaſs. In the 
mean time, his royal highneſs, as if himſelf, and thoſe under him had been 
invulnerable, continued to advance againſt the whole of the French army, 
and their houſhold troops, on which the chief dependence of their king and 
generals now lay. The battle then raged more hercely than ever. His royal 
highneſs was ſeen wherever the danger was greateſt, repairing by his cou- 
rage and preſence of mind, all the dreadful diſadvantages he was under from 
the enemy's ſuperiority, and from his continuing to be {till unſupported by 
the cavalry. He had now to encounter the flower of the French troops, 
animated by the preſence of their king, and commanded by the ableſt gene- 


rals in Europe. Not only the houſhold troops, but the . Iriſh brigades, _ 
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the beſt infantry the French have, remained yet unbroken, and preſented 
themſelves with a ſhew of reſolution, that could be only out-done by the 
intrepidity and perſeverance of his royal highneſs and the Engliſh. The 
latter, though they found now they had a freſh army to fight againſt, faw 
themſelves on the point of gaining the moſt glorious battle that ever was 
fought, when the fortune of the field turned againſt them by one of thoſe 
untowardly accidents that are ſo common in a battle. A French general, 
fome ſay marſhal Saxe, and others the duke de Richelieu, as the whole of 
their artillery was carrying to the bridge. of Callonne, ordered four pieces of 
cannon to be placed on the front of the Engliſh column, and when the 
Engliſh were flanked on both ſides with the beſt troops of the enemy, who 
fought no longer at a diſtance, thoſe cannon played ſo furiouſly upon them, 
that their front was thrown into diſorder, which was improved by a general 
attack, made by the houſhold troops, the guards, muſqueteers, and the 
Iriſh brigades. It would now have been worſe than madneſs to have conti- 
nued the battle. The Britiſh troops began to retreat about one o'clock to 
the ground between the point of a wood, and the village of Fontenoy. Their 
retreat was favoured by a body of Hanoverians, which repulſed the French 
cavalry ſent in purſuit of them, and without any other diſorder, than what 


proceeded from the inequality of the ground, they reached Bruffoel, where 
they were obliged to leave their wounded, who were made priſoners by the 


French. From Bruffoel, they marched to Leffines, near Aeth. | 

No general ever acquired more glory by gaining a battle, than his royal 
highneſs obtained by loſing that of Fontenoy. The abilities he diſcovered 
as a general, the intrepidity with which he made his attacks, the preſence 
of mind with which he remedied every diſorder, rallied the battalions that 
were repulſed, ſupported every part of danger, and improved every advan- 
tage, are to this day acknowledged by the French, to have been equal to what 
ever appeared in any field. The battle continued with the utmoſt fury, from 
five in the morning to one in the afternoon, during all which time, his royal 
highneſs was in the hotteſt of the fire, though providentially he received no 


wound. Before he left the field, ſeven thouſand of the Britiſh infantry were 


killed, or difabled ; the. loſs of the cavalry was but eight hundred and forty 


men, but amongſt them was general fir James Campbel, one of the braveit 


and moſt experienced horſe-officers in Europe. Major general Ponſonby, 
with a great many gallant.officers and men of the guards, as well as of the 
other regiments of the Britiſh infantry, were likewiſe killed. The lofs of 


the French, however, with all the advantages they had, and notwithſtand- 


ing all the care they took to conceal it, was known to be much greater. 
The duke de Gramont, and three other lieutenant generals were killed, as 
were four .major generals, and three brigadiers. Two of their lieutenant 
generals were wounded, three major generals, and thirty-ſix brigadiers and 
colonels of regiments, the greateſt part of whom died of their wounds. 
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'The confederates loſt no colours, ſtandards, or kettle-drums, but a, great 
many cannon, through the puſillanimity of the drivers, who run off with 
their horſes.” | wth VP | 
Marſhal Belleiſle and his brother being at this time priſoners in Eng- 
land, and having been refuſed the benefit of the cartel as priſoners of 
war, the French court made that, a pretext for detaining all the Britiſh 
priſoners ; though his royal highneſs had wrote to the marſhal Saxe about an 
exchange of priſoners. He likewiſe complained of the French having fired 
upon his troops with pieces of glaſs, old iron, and other materials diſallowed 
by the rules of war. M 
After the battle of Fontenoy, the French returned to the ſiege of Tour- 
nay, while his royal highneſs, by eſtabliſhing hoſpitals, and marking out 
proper ground for encampments, conſulted the fafety of his army. Far 
from being diſpirited, had he been properly ſeconded by the Dutch, he 
would have ſaved their barrier, and would have repaired, by another attack 
upon the French army, all that had been loſt by the battle of Fontenoy. 
'The confederate generals, who were not in the ſecret of the Dutch govern- 
ment's conduct, were of opinion with his royal highneſs, that the citadel 
of Tournay ſhould be defended to the laſt extremity, until reinforcements 
ſhould arrive, and a freſh attempt be made to raiſe the ſiege. But all the 
public-ſpirited ſchemes of his royal highneſs were diſappointed, by-the 
backwardneſs and deſpondency of the Dutch government and generals, who 
had ſecret inſtructions not to venture their troops again in the field againſt 
the enemy. The town of Tournay was ſurrendered to the French, as was 
its citadel, by the governor, Baron Dorth, whoſe garriſon was ſaid to have 
been reduced from eight thouſand to five thouſand men, they agreed not to 
ſerve againſt the French for eighteen months. The loſs of this important 
place, with certain circumſtances attending it, alarmed the confederates more 
than even the behaviour of the Dutch troops at the battle of Fontenoy. They 
indeed appointed a council of war, to inquire into the conduct of ſome of 
the moſt cowardly of their officers; and ſome cenſures, but none either 
capital, or corporal, were paſſed upon a colonel, and few ſubalterns. His 
royal highneſs had ordered a camp to be marked out, on the ſecond of July, 
between Leſſines and Gramont. On the ſixth of Auguſt, his royal 
highneſs fixed his head-quarters at Vilvoerden, and his army was in ſuch a 
ſituation as to prevent the enemy from paſſing the Scheld, and to oblige 
them to fight upon ground, where the cavalry of the confederates could 
be of more ſervice, than they were at Fontenoy. This fituation ſecured 
Bruſſels and Antwerp, and other towns in Flanders; but his royal highneſs 
being in no condition to act offenſively, all he could do was to give them a 
great deal of trouble in their marching, and counter-marching. Lowen- 
dahl, the ableſt of the French generals, next to Saxe, after a vaſt number 


of feints and motions, formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Ghent; the duke ſuſpected 
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his intentions, and ordered the Hanoverian general, at the head of a ſtrong 
detachment of the allied army, to throw himfelf into that city, where the 
Engliſh had great part of their baggage. Had the Hanoverian general been 
able to have got the ſtart of Lowendahl, all the ſchemes of the latter muſt 
have been defeated ; but it unfortunately happened, that Lowendahl had the 
ſtart of Molh the Hanoverian general, and ſurpriſed Ghent before the 
Engliſh had time to fave either their own perſons, or effects; the garriſon 
themſelves being obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. | 
The allies, at this time, were lying in the ſtrong camp of Anderlicht, 
behind the canal of Bruſſels. Every day diminiſhed the ſtrength of his 
royal highneſs, and added to that of his enemy, who, elated by ſucceſs, 
brought freſh ——_ into the field. Bruges furrendered to them without 
reſiſtance ; and Oudenarde, after ſtanding a ſiege of no more than four days, 
furrendered likewiſe ; the Dutch, who were in the place, being ſuffered to 
depart upon the uſual condition, of their not ſerving againſt France, or 
her allies, for eighteen months. Dendermond ſurrendered upon the ſame 
condition; and, to the amazement of all Europe, Oſtend itſelf, after making 
a reſiſtance far unequal to the importance of the place, and the ſtrength of 
its works and garriſon, ſurrendered that ſame campaign. 

A great many untowardly accidents contributed to thoſe events ; all the 
ſpirited memorials preſented by the Britiſh miniſters at the Hague, could 
not re- aſſure the Dutch after the battle of Fontenoy; and their deſpondency 
even affected the Auſtrians, who were ſaid to be prevailed upon by them to 
ſuffer Oſtend to fall into the hands of the French, rather than that it ſhould 
be garriſoned by the Engliſh, for which ſome propoſals had been made. 
Neuport and Aeth ſurrendered the ſame campaign, on the twenty-eighth of 
September; the allied army was ftill encamped between Antwerp and Bruſ- 

ſels; and, in fact, his royal highneſs the duke cannot be ſaid to have had at 
that time, any troops under him, but the Britiſh and Hanoverians, whom 
he could depend upon. The queen of Hungary was entirely intent upon 
cruſhing the king of Pruſſia, and on intrigues in the empire, for procuring 
the great duke of Tuſcany to be choſen emperor : ſo that his royal highnets 
had with him but very few Auſtrian troops; and the conduct of the Dutch 
was ſuch, as plainly indicated that it was only the terror they were under 
from their own common people, that made them keep any meaſures with 
the confederates. In ſhort, all Europe was amazed, that his royal highneſs 

continued unmoleſted in his camp this year, till the French went into winter 
quarters. | 

But, in reality, the vaſt ſucceſſes of the French towards the latter end of 
this campaign, were more owing to the unnatural rebellion that broke out 
in Scotland, than to any other cauſe, and which obliged his Britannic ma- 
jeſty to weaken his army in Flanders, for the protection of his Britiſh domi- 

nions. His majeſty had made incredible efforts for reſtoring the peace of 
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Germany, by bringing about a reconciliation between the queen of Hungary 
and the king of Pruſſia; but the obſtinacy of the former defeated all his 
patriot intentions. While affairs. were in this diſagreeable ſituation in Ger- 
many, his majeſty received certain intelligence from his miniſters, both in 
England, and in foreign courts, that Charles, the old pretender's eldeſt fon, 
was, by the aſſiſtance of the French court, preparing to invade the Britiſh 
dominions. This intelligence proved true; and his majeſty on the twenty- 
firſt of Auguſt arrived in London from Germany, and ſent orders to his royal 
highneſs, to ſend over immediately eight battalions, aud nine ſquadrons of 
Britiſh troops, from the army under his command, which was complied 
with. The Dutch, according to treaty, were required to ſend over ſix thou- 
ſand men, for the defence of the Britiſh dominions. Though they could 
not well avoid complying with their requiſition, yet the troops: they ſent 
were compoſed of the garriſons of their towns, in the Low Countries, which 
by their ſeveral capitulations, were diſabled from acting againſt France, or 
her allies. As the men themſelves were doubtful, how far the French might 
conſider the pretender as their ally, this doubt threw an irrecoverable damp 
upon their ſpirits; ſo that it was judged unſafe and improper to employ 
them in ſervices of action, and they were of very little uſe to Great- 
Britain. N | Foz» ; 
The young Pretender (after narrowly eſcaping from his majeſty's ſhips) 
arrived upon the coaſt of Scotland, about the twenty-third of July, and a 
proclamation was publiſhed in England, offering a reward of thirty thouſand 
ounds, to any perſon who ſhould ſeize or ſecure him. On the eighteenth 
of October, his royal highneſs arrived at St. James's, from Bruſſels. The 
rebellion, by this time, wore a formidable aſpe& in the Highlands; where 
ſome part of his majeſty's troops had been defeated. The rebels gave the 
{lip to the royal forces marching againſt them, under the command of fir 
John Cope, and advanced towards the low countries, all of which northward 
of the river Forth, they got in a manner the entire poſſeſſion of, proclaimed 
the Pretender wherever they came, ſurpriſed the city of Edinburgh, and upon 
the return of Cope from his northern expedition, they attacked and totally 
defeated him, and returned to the blockade of Edinburgh caſtle. Theſe mat- 
ters are mentioned, though they have no immediate relation to the duke, 
that the reader may have ſome idea of the fituation of the public, when 
| his royal highneſs took upon himſelf the command of the troops againſt 
the rebels. . 
It happened fortunately that the rebels, after the victory of Preſton-Pans, 


amuſed themſelves with publiſhing idle manifeſtos, and making wild attempts 


upon the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was defended by general Gueſt. This 
gave an opportunity for the well- affected part of the nation to recover from 
their conſternation, and to take ſuch meaſures for aſſiſting their friends, 
as might damp the hopes of the rebels, which were chiefly founded on the 
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diviſions that they thought prevailed in England. General Wade was ordered 
to aſſemble an army of about fourteen thouſand men at Newcaſtle, a poſt of 
the greateſt importance to the city of London itſelf. Notwithſtanding 
this, the rebels being now ſenſible of the miſtake they had committed, 
about the twenty-ſecond of October, began their march for England, directed 
it toward Carliſle, and in a moſt unaccountable manner, became maſter of 
that city and caſtle, in a ſeaſon fo inclement, that general Wade was not 
able to march acroſs the country to ſtop their progreſs. | | 
Beſides the hopes which the rebels had of being joined by a ſtrong party 


in England, the French court had given them ſtrong aſſurances of ſupport and 


— * and had it not been for the vigilance of the Engliſh government, 
while the rebellion wore a threatening aſpect, a deſcent would have certainly 


been made during the winter, both in England and Scotland. But many 


French ſhips, which put to ſea, full of troops and arms, being intercepted, 


they who had the charge of the grand armament refuſed to fail, though. 


ſome troops actually landed in Scotland. Upon this, his majeſty ordered the 
ſix thouſand Heſſians who were in Britiſh pay, to be brought over to Eng- 
land, a meaſure which was highly approved of by the parliament, who 
voted ſupplies proportionable to the expence and danger of the juncture, 
while their zeal, if poſſible, was out-done by private bodies and aſſociations, 
all over the kingdom. After the rebels had taken Carliſle and its caſtle, 
they received freſh aſſurances of ſupport from France, which made them 


advance ſouthward, with a confidence aſtoniſhing to all Europe ; they 
marching through populous countries, full of noblemen and gentlemen 
of immenſe properties ; where they met ſcarcely with any reſiſtance. 


Their progreſs, with the daily apprehenſion of an invaſion. from France, 
might have had dreadful effects upon public credit, had not his majeſty 
ordered another army to be formed, under his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, whom the public voice pointed out as the deliverer of the 


nation. Though ſuch a command, conſidered in itſelf, was unſuitable to 
the birth and dignity of his royal highneſs, yet the juncture, and the poſſible 
conſequences that might have happened, rendered it of the moſt national 


importance; and his royal highneſs undertook it with the utmoſt alacrity. 
All this time, the army under Wade, after returning to Newcaſtle, had 
orders to endeavour to penetrate through Yorkſhire into Lancaſhire, to which 
country the rebels had directed their march; but Wade was not a general of 
expedition, far leſs of enterpriſe, and his motions were very ineffectual for 
the public ſervice ; fo that { 4 eyes of the nation were fixed upon his royal 


| highneſs. 


The public expectation was not deceived. An army conſiſting of three 
regiments of horſe, three of dragoons, fifteen of foot, and afterwards 
amounting in the whole to about thirteen thouſand men, was formed, 
commanded by his royal highneſs, with fir John Ligonier under 21 and 
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took poſt at Litchfield, as being the moſt centrical place for ſtopping the 
march of the rebels ſouthward. Nothing could now have prevented their 
entire deſtruction, but the impenetrable ſecreſy, if it can be called fo, with 
which they had ated. This, in reality, was owing to diviſions amon 
themſelves. Each leader had laid out a different route, which by his fol- 
lowers was reported to be the true one, ſo that his royal highneſs could 
form no judgment of their intentions. As ſoon as it was known, that his 
royal highneſs had taken upon him the .command, all England began to 
wear a face of ſatisfaction, as the greateſt confidence was placed in his 
conduct; and the inhabitants of the northern counties, amazed at their own 
inactivity, began to ſhake it off. The rebels were daunted in proportion, 
and had many conſultations how to proceed, but were unanimous in none of 
them. At firſt, they propoſed to paſs into Wales, and to ſeize Cheſter and 
Liverpool; but his royal highneſs had taken ſuch precautions, and fo greatly 
animated the inhabitants, and magiſtrates of that country, that the rebels 
began to think the attempt impracticable. His royal highneſs, by this time, 
had advanced his poſts as far as Newcaſtle-underline ; and the rebels, who 
truſted to their prodigious activity in marching, after many feints for amuſing 
the king's forces, came to Congleton, in the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle- 
underline. A battle appearing inevitable, his royal highneſs ordered a ren- 
dezvous of his army to be held at Stone, which is half-way between Stafford, 
and Newecaſtle-underline, with an intention to fight the rebels. They ſeemed 
even then to have had their eye upon Wales; but, finding the march imprac- 
ticable, they went from Congleton to Leek, and from thence, by Aſhbourn, 
to Derby, where they arrived on the fifth day of December. Upon intelli- 
cence of this, and that marſhal Wade had by this time reached Doncaſter, his 
royal highneſs marched back to Coventry. It is plain, by this motion, and 
by his royal highneſs's making proviſion for the ſafety of Wales, that he 
truſted to general Wade's being at Doncaſter, which muſt have entirely cut 
off the retreat of the rebels northwards, as he himſelf could have eaſily anſwered 
for their not proceeding ſouthwards. The diſpoſition undoubtedly was juſt ; 
but when the rebels came to Derby, they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of taking an ultimate reſolution, which, after various altercations, was to 
march back through Aſhbourn, Leek, Mancheſter, Leigh, and Wigton. It 
was not in the leaſt doubted, that Wade, who was ſtill at Doncaſter, would 
have been able to intercept them, but their motions were too rapid for his 
_ regularity ; for they had actually advanced almoſt to Preſton, before Wade had 
reached Wakefield. His royal highneſs, who lay then at Meriden, near Co- 
ventry, underſtanding what route the rebels had taken, inſtantly put himſelf 
at the head of all the horſe and dragoons of his army, and a thouſand volun- 
teers, to purſue the rebels, being in hopes to ſtop their flight, till the infantry 
could come up. This reſolution, and the activity of his royal highneſs, gave 
ſuch a ſpirit of emulation amongſt the gentlemen of the country, eſpecially 
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Staffordſhire, a country formerly thought not to be extremely well affected 
to the revolution-ſettlement, that they furniſhed the foot ſoldiers with 
horſes for their more ſpeedy coming up with the cavalry, while his royal 
highneſs diſpatched expreſſes all over the country, to perſuade. the people 
to do all that was in their power to impede the rebels in their flight. 
_ + Theſe noble efforts were but ill-ſeconded by the operations of the other 
army. Wade, who lay at Wakefield, loſt about four days march of the 
enemy, but ſent general Oglethorpe, at the head of a thouſand horſe, to 
purſue them. Though that general marched over froſt and ſnow, a hun- 
dred miles in three days, yet he could not overtake the rebels, who marched 
on to Lancaſter, which town Oglethorpe's detachment entered at one end, 
while the rebels marched out at the other. Various conſtructions were put 
upon this unaccountable eſcape. It is certain, that the long marches of the 
cavalry diſabled many of the horſes from proceeding, though his royal 
highneſs ſent orders for Oglethorpe to continue his purſuit beyond Lan- 
caſter ; this was attempted, but without effect. The country people, however, 
roſe on all hands againſt the rebels, who continued their flight with the 
utmoſt precipitation; and ſo great was the activity of his royal highneſs, that 
he came up, with part of his cavalry, to the rear of the rebels, at the village 
called Clifton, which they made ſome ſhew of defending. Though this 
party conſiſted of the beſt troops the rebels had, yet they were attacked by 
a ſmall party of the king's army, with ſo much reſolution, that they were 
driven, with loſs, from their advantageous poſt, and obliged to retreat to the 
main body of their army, which, though greatly ſuperior to the party which 
his royal highneſs had with him, continued their march with the utmoſt 
precipitation towards Carliſle, where they left a garriſon of four hundred 
men, in hopes to ſtop the purſuit. When his royal highneſs came before 
Carliſle, he found the rebels, who were in it, ſo obſtinate, that he was 
obliged to ſend for artillery, to beſiege it in form. In the mean while, the 
rebel army made a moſt ſurpriſing retreat, over the rapid river of Eden, and 
the garriſon of Carliſle endeavoured to obtain terms from his royal highneſs. 
It was inconſiſtent with royal dignity to give them any other, than that they 
ſhould not be put to the ſword, if they ſurrendered. This they, at laſt, 
complied with, and his royal highneſs taking poſſeſſion of the place, returned 
to London. | 
The rebellion, after the reduction of Carliſle, the precipitate flight of the 
rebels, and the miſerable condition to which they were reduced, was thought, 
upon the return of his royal highneſs, to be as good as extinguiſhed. But 
the rebels, upon their return to Scotland, receiving a few troops, with ſome 
money, and military ſtores from France, and being joined by treſh numbers, 
laid the country under contribution, and, at laſt, undertook the ſiege of 
Sterling. General Hawley, who then commanded the king's troops in 
Scotland, undertook to raiſe the ſiege, but was, as good as, defeated in the 
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battle of Falkirk. As to the parti culars, they having no relation to his royal 


highneſs, . F omit them. ws 
The news of the battle of Falkirk, the event of which was contrary to 
the public expectation, reaching London, renewed the conſternation of the 
people. Once more were recovered out of it, by his majeſty appoint- - 
ing his royal highneſs to ſuppreſs the rebellion. On the twenty-fifth of 
January, 1746, his royal highneſs ſet out from St. James's, about one of 
the clock in the morning, attended by lord Cathcart, lord Bury, and colonel 
York, and on the thirtieth he arrived at Edinburgh. The preſence of 
his royal highneſs, his expedition, affability, and the chearfulneſs with 
which he undertook the ſervice, diſpelled the gloom that had fo long hung 
over the well- affected Scots; and they congratulated one another, as being 
already aſſured that the rebellion was ſuppreſſed. The behaviour of his 
royal hiphnefs confirmed this aſſurance. Without allowing himſelf almoſt 
neceſſary repoſe, he conferred, in a few hours after he reached Edinburgh, 
with the generals Hawley and Huſk. After this, his royal highneſs, in the 
moſt obliging manner, thanked the clergy, who came to wait upon him, 
for their zeal and good ſervices ; and a council of war being held, it was 
reſolved, that the armies ſhould, the very next day, march againſt the rebels. 
The general officers under his royal highneſs were, the lieutenant generals 
Albemarle and Hawley, the major generals Bland, Huſk, lord Sempill, and 
brigadier Mordaunt. The troops of which his army were compoſed, con- 
fifted of the regiments of dragoons commanded by the major generals 
St. George, lord Cobham, lord Mark Kerr, colonel Naizon, and major 
general Hamilton, with the duke of Kingſton's new raiſed regiment. The 
infantry was compoſed of the regiments of Howard, Barrel, Wolfe, the 
Scotch fuzileers, Blakeney, Cholmondeley, Fleming, Monro, Battereau, Price, 
Sempill, Pulteney, and the ſecond battalion of the royal Scots, commanded 
by general St. Clair, with the Argyleſhire Highlanders, under colonel Camp- 
bell, the Glaſgow regiment having been ordered back, for the prote&ion of 
that city. Some cannon and military ſtores, with gunners and mattroſſes, 
were ſent from Newcaſtle. TD | 1 
In this expedition, his royal highneſs appeared in no light with greater 
advantage, than he did in that of reſtoring military diſcipline, and reviving 
the confidence and courage of his troops, which had been broken, and 
diſpirited by the unſeaſonable ſeverity of their late commander, and their 
bad ſucceſs againſt the rebels. He ſucceeded in this, beyond what any com- 
mander in chief was, perhaps, ever known to do; for they appeared more 
eager than ever to engage the enemy. The intention of his royal highneſs 
was, if poſſible, to ſurpriſe the rebels; and, for that purpoſe, detachments 
of dragoons, and light horſe, were ſent ont to ſcour the roads, to prevent 
all intelligence from reaching them; and the whole army was put in motion 
early, on the thirty-firſt of January, in two columns. The rebels, however, 
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more than ſuſpected the approach of his royal highneſs. They had been for 


ſome time, in a moſt awkward, bungling, manner, beſieging Sterling caſtle, 


a fort that could not have held out two hours againſt two battalions of regu- 
lar forces furniſhed with proper artillery ; but when appriſed of- their dan- 
ger from his royal highneſs, in a council of war (if their tumultuous meet- 
ings could be called ſuch) they reſolved to abandon the fiege, blow up their 
magazines, and to retreat northwards. All this was executed ; upon which, 
his royal highneſs wrote the following letter to the lord juſtice Clerk, at 
Edinburgh. 


« My lord juſtice Clerk, | . | 
I thought proper to give you an account of what has happened fince 
« I left Edinburgh yeſterday; I marched from Edinburgh with the army, 
« of two columns, conſiſting of fourteen battalions, the Argyleſhire men, 


 « and the two regiments of dragoons of Cobham and Mark Ker, and 
« quartered myſelf at Linlithgow, with eight battalions, and brigadier 


« Mordaunt with ſix. battalions, at Burrowſtowneſs. The dragoons quar- 
« tered in the adjacent villages, and colonel Campbell with the Argyleſhire 
« men, in front towards the Avon. A conſiderable body of the rebels was 
„ then at Falkirk, and ſome of them appeared upon the hills, between that 
«« place and Linlithgow. They give it out, they intended to ſtand another 
« action with the king's forces, but at the ſame time ſeemed very uneaſy 


for their baggage, which they were endeavouring to ſecure on the other 


« fide of the Forth. They were very much diſappointed at the defence 
« general Blakeney had made at Sterling caſtle; and ſaid it was impoſſible 
« for man to take it. - This morning early, word was brought that the 


«6: rebels had retired to the Torwood, and intended to make a ſtand there; 


« and the reſt of them from Sterling, would join them at this place. I 
« reviewed the whole army the morning before we marched, who were 
« in the higheſt ſpirits. The advanced parties of the rebels retired with 
«« precipitation on the approach of ours, and our foremoſt ſcouts brought 
« in ſome ſtragglers, who ſaid the rebels were repaſſing the Forth, in a 
« good deal of confuſion, being afraid, as they ſaid, of another battle; 
« becauſe of the increaſe of our ſtrength, and the great deſertion there had 
« been amongſt the clans. On our march we. heard two great reports, 


like the blowing up of ſome magazine, and it was ſoon after confirmed 
to us; for the rebels had blown up a very large quantity of powder in the 


« church of St. Ninian, before they went off. On my arrival here, I found 
all our wounded men, whom they had made priſoners in the late action, 
« and in their retreat obliged to leave behind them: and I hear they have 
« left their artillery at Stirling, ſpiked up. As ſoon as I came here, I 
« detached immediately brigadier Mordaunt, with the Argyleſhire men, and 
« all the dragoons, in purſuit of them: though it is imagined molt of them 
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<« will eſcape at the ford of Frew, as they generally make a good deal of 
« haſte when they are going off. They have loſt a great many men at 
« Stirling, and ſaid it was all over with them, and they ſhall make to Mon- 
« troſe. One circumſtance is particular, that lady Kilmarnock, who till 
« laſt night had always ſtaid at Collender-houſe, went off with them. I 
% propoſe to march to-morrow morning to Stirling, and there take mea- 
«« ſyres for further quieting theſe parts of his majeſty's dominions. 

5 * «1 am, &c.” 


The retreat of the rebels, was performed with ſuch diſpatch, and yet with 
ſuch order, as no regular troops could have equalled. Inverneſs was the 
rendezvous of their army, as being moſt convenient for their receiving the 
ſupplies and recruits they expected. The young Pretender, who behaved 
with a ſhameful unconcern at the diſaſters and apparent ruin of the deluded 
noblemen, and gentlemen who had followed him, by idling away his time 
in diverſions, had almoſt been ſurpriſed by the earl of Loudon ; but the 
attempt being diſcovered, the rebels made themſelves maſters of Inverneſs, 
and Fort George, 'and likewiſe of Fort Auguſtus. | ” 

In the mean while, the Dutch auxiliaries being uſeleſs in Great-Britain, 
were ſent back to Holland, and upon the eighth of February, fix thouſand 
Heſſians landed at Leith, under the command of prince Frederick of Heſſe. 
His royal highneſs was then at Perth, concerting the neceſſary meaſures for 
marching the army northwards, a matter, which, conſidering the ſeaſon, and 
the deſolation and poverty of the country, by the rebels marching ſo lately 
through it, was of great difficulty. He found time, however, after repair- 
ing the bridge at Stirling, which had been broken down, to return to Leith, 
where he had an interview with the prince of Heſſe. By the precipitate 
manner in which the rebels continued their flight, and the ſpirit and loyalty 
which through the preſence of his royal highneſs, was revived in a moſt 
eminent degree, all over the low lands of Scotland, his royal highneſs was 
once of opinion, that the Heſſians could be better employed upon the con- 
tinent, than in that country, and they were ordered to re-imbark. His 
royal highneſs ſoon found reaſon for countermanding that order; the French 
court ſeeming determined to ſupport the rebels. The rebellion blazed out 
with greater fury than ever; and lord Lovat, the moſt conſiderable chief, in 
the parts adjacent to Inverneſs, having declared for them, their numbers 
became alarming ; Lovat was a man famous all over Europe, for cunning, 
addreſs, and attachments to his own intereſt, ſo that his countenance was of 
vaſt ſervice to the young Pretender. The Heſſians took poſt at Perth and 
Stirling, and his royal highneſs marched his army to Aberdeen ; here it was 
thought proper, on many accounts, to give the army ſome reſpite, after ſo 
fatiguing a march. In the counties between Aberdeen, and the neighbour- 
hood of Inverneſs, lay the ſtrength of the rebel intereſt ; and, though many 
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of the noblemen and gentlemen in thoſe counies were ſincerely well affected 
to the government, yet they could not anſwet for their tenants; while others, 
though they did not join the rebels, wiſhed well to their cauſe, and ſecretly 
gave them both intelligence and affiſtance. Above all, it was neceſſary for 
his royal highneſs to form his troops to ſuch a diſcipline, as might beſt pre- 
vent the former diſgraces they had ſuffered; and, in doing this, his royal 
highneſs was ſucceſsful beyond what can well be imagined; ſo that the men, 
after they were inſtructed in the manner of the rebels fighting, began them- 
ſelves to wonder how they had been beat, as they had the advantage of 
bayonets, to which his royal highneſs, in perſon, always adviſed them to truſt. 
Beſides the reaſons for the halt that his royal highneſs had made at Aber- 
deen, there were many other arguments for it. The rebels every day 


became more numerous, and even obtained ſeveral advantages over detached 


parties of the royal forces. They likewiſe continued to be maſters of Fort 
George, and of Fort Auguſtus, while the ſwelling of the Spey, and other 
rivers, which lay between them and Aberdeen, rendered it impracticable for 
his royal highneſs to advance againſt them. Notwithſtanding all thoſe diſ- 
advantages, and diſcouragements from croſs winds, which prevented his royal 
highneſs from receiving neceſſary ſupplies from the South; his royal highneſs 
made fo good a diſpoſition of his troops, and ſo effectually diſtreſſed the 


_ eſtates of thoſe who were in the rebellion, that the rebels were at laſt obliged 


to abandon all the country to the ſouth of the Spey, to the great ſatisfaction 
of the well affected. 8 0 | 
It was the eighth of April before his royal highneſs could leave Aberdeen, 
and advance againſt the rebels. His royal highneſs marched at the head of 
the dragoons, the grenadiers, and Highlanders. The earl of Albemarle, 
and the other generals, commanded the other diviſion of the army. The 
rebels were then poſſeſſed of the banks of the Spey, the moſt rapid river in 
Scotland, and its banks every where of ſuch a heighth, that had they been 
defended with any tolerable ſkill or reſolution, they could not have been 
forced without a great deal of bloodſhed. A body of near three thouſand. 
rebels lined them, and, at firſt, it was thought they intended to defend them ; 
but the intrepidity of his royal highneſs ſurmounted all difficulties. His 
troops, under inexpreſſible diſadvantages, from the ſtrength of the current, 


and ſlipperineſs of the bottom, plunged into the river, and this ſhew of 


reſolution daunted the rebels ſo much, that they abandoned their poſts, and 


retreated with the utmoſt precipitation towards Elgin, and from thence to 


Nairn, where the duke's army, in purſuing them, halted for a day. The rebels, 
at that time, were at Culloden, and began now to be ſenſible of the error 
they had committed, in not diſputing the paſſage of the Spey with the royal 
army. The conſideration of this drove them to the deſperate reſolution 
of attacking the duke's camp, in the dead of the night, of the fifteenth of 


April, the anniverſary birth of his royal highneſs, when they thought his 


troops, after celebrating the day, would be buried in ſleep. 5 It is doubtful 
how this deſperate reſolution came not to be executed, for it certainly was 
attempted. The diſtractions that prevailed in their army probably prevented 
it; for the rebels, after marching ſome miles, returned to Culloden. 1 

Never did any army begin their march in higher ſpirits, and affurance of 
victory, than did that of his royal highneſs, from Nairn, on the fixtcenth of 
April, and never was any army better formed for conqueſt than it was, by 
the inceſſant cares, and animating behaviour of his royal highneſs. He rode 
through the ranks, encouraging his men, and informing them how to deal 
with the rebels, in a manner, and with a ſpirit, that rendered his. troops 
invincible. The march of the royal army from Nairn, was in four columns, 
three of them formed of five battalions of foot each, and one of the horle, 
on the left; the artillery and baggage marching on the right of the firſt 
column. They formed upon their march twice into order of battle; and at 
laſt they came within a mile of the rebels, who made a motion as if they 


Intended to attack the duke's right flank, they having placed, for that pur- 


poſe, their beſt men on their own left. Upon this, his royal highneſs 
ordered the left flank of his front to be ſtrengthened by fome battalions of 
his ſecond line, ſo that the front line was formed of fix battalions, with two 
pieces of cannon between each. The earl of Albemarle commanded at the 
Head of this line, and in the center. The whole was as follows, Barrel's to 
the left of Monro's; Scotch Fuzileers to the left of Price's, and Cholmon- 
dely's on the left of the Royals. On the right wing were three ſquadrons 
of horſe, commanded by major general Bland; and three other ſquadrons on 
the left, commanded by lord Ancram. The ſecond line was formed of five 
battalions, drawn up ſo as to fill up the openings between the battalions of 
the firſt line, with three pieces of cannon, ſo diſpoſed, as they could play 
upon the enemy, if they ſhould either break through the center, or out- 
flank the right or left of the front; the remaining four battalions, with 
Kingſton's horſe, on the right and left, were placed as a body of reſerve. 
The rebel army's front line was very long, and formed into thirteen divi- 
ſions, each diviſion being a clan, or part of a clan, under chiefs of their own 
name. Before their center, which was commanded by lord John Drum- 
mond, they had four pieces of cannon, and the ſame number in each wing, 
the right being commanded by lord George Murray, the beſt man in all 
reſpects the rebels had amongſt them, and the left by the perſon generally 
known by the title of duke of Perth. The right of the front line was 
covered by ſome ſtone-walls, in a line with Culloden houſe, and ſupported by 
Fitz-James's horſe, and four companies of French piquets ; a body of horſe, 
compoſed of part of the Pretender's guards; ſome huſſars, and the Perthſhire 
ſquadron, together with five companies of lord John Drummond's foot, com- 
poſed the left of the ſecond line; and the young Pretender himſelf, with the 
reſt of his body guards, were open to the- centre of the firſt line ; but his 
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| poſt appears to have been out of danger; three columns formed a line of 


. reſerve in his rear; lord Kilmarnock commanded that on the left; lord 


Lewis Gordon, and Glenbucket the center; and Roy Stewart that on the 


right ; while the regiments of Perth and Ogilvie were drawn up as their 


final reſerve. 


About two of the clock the cannonading began, on the part of the rebels, 


but with little or no effect; though it is imagined that the fire was directed 


againſt the perſon of his royal highneſs, whom, by the crowd about him, 
they could eaſily diſcover, even without the help of glaſſes. On the other 
hand, the artillery of the king's army was admirably well ſerved, and did 


good execution.. It ſoon appeared, that the rebels had not loſt fight of their 


firſt intention, which was to bend their main attack againſt the right of 


the royal army; this they did with great fury, upon the regiments of Bar- 
rel and Monro, ſo that they made ſome impreſſion upon the former. But 
his royal highneſs ordered general Hawley, and general Bland, with two 
regiments of dragoons to fall upon the right flank of the rebels; which they 
could not do without pulling down part of the wall which ſecured them; 
this was effected juſt as Barrel's and Monro's regiments, ſupported by 


Wolfe's, Bligh's and Sempil's, had thrown the right of the rebels into diſ- 
order. And, as Kingſton's horſe, by command of his royal highneſs, had 
advanced, from -their reſerve, to flank the right of the firſt line, that they 


might attack the left of the rebels, who, upon that wing, behaved not only 


irregularly, but cowardly ; (for their attack could ſcarcely deſerve that name) 


that regiment breaking through them with great ſlaughter, met Hawley's 
dragoons, who had entered at a breach they had made in the ſtone-wall, in 
the very middle of the ground, where the rebels had drawn up their army. 


The rebels then gave all up for loſt ; and though not above five hundred of 
them had, by this time, been killed ; yet neither the young Pretender, nor any 


of his generals, attempted, at the head of their body of reſerve, which was till 


entire, to rally their men. He galloped off the field, and had the meanneſs 
to leave his followers to a carnage, which, in part, he might have prevented, 
by a briſk fire upon the king's horſe, whe, being in the purſuit, were 


detached from the foot. But nothing of this kind being attempted, the 


rebels fled different ways; their main body, flying towards Inverneſs, were cut 


in pieces on all hands, to the number of about two thouſand, moſt of whom 
were killed in the purſuit. The loſs of the king's army, in killed and 
wounded, was about three hundred and ten, according to. the London- 
Gazette. 3 

Nothing could be more glorious than this deciſive victory was to his royal 
highneſs; it was owing to his excellent diſcipline, and the diſpoſitions that 


he made, that it was ſo bloodleſs on the king's ſide, and ſo fatal to the 
rebels, of whom, ſuch numbers were made priſoners, that goals were 


wanting to receive them. When the king's army advanced to Inverneſs, 
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the French officers and ſoldiers, who, during all the battle, had kept the 
poſt of ſafety, ſurrendered themfelves priſoners to major general Bland, and 
were admitted upon their parole, to remain at Inverneſs, from whence they 
were not to ſtir, without leave from his royal highneſs. ret . 
At the very time the battle of Culloden was fought, the militia of the 
county of Sutherland, with ſome of lord Reay's tenants, ſurprized the earl 
of Cromartie, at Dunrobin, a houſe belonging to the earl of Sutherland, 
together with his ſon, ten officers, and about one hundred and fifty of his 
followers. Soon after, the marquis of Tullibarden, elder brother to the duke 
of Athol, ſurrendered himſelf in the weſt of Scotland; but died a priſoner, 
when he was brought to the Tower of London. His royal highneſs, about 
the ſame time, prepared to march in perſon, from Inverneſs to Fort Auguſtus, 
having previouſly done every thing that a wiſe and brave general could do, 
for the comfortable ſubſiſtance of his ſoldiers, during their march; and 
the quiet of the country. This could not be conſulted without extermi- 
nating the remains of the rebellion, which, had it not been for the ſeaſon- 
able vigilance of his royal highneſs, muſt have broken out afreſh. He 
accordingly marched, with fifteen battalions, and Kingſton's horſe, to Fort 
Auguſtus, which had been blown up by the rebels, fo that his royal highneſs 
was obliged to lodge, while he ſtaid there, in a boarded hut. General Blake- 
ney was left to command at Inverneſs, where every thing ſeemed to be 
pretty quiet, a vaſt number of the rebels in the neighbourhood having been 
ſeized, together with their arms, and many of them having ſubmitted. 
The earl of Kilmarnock, and the lord Balmerino, were amongſt the number 
of the priſoners, as were ſeveral other gentlemen of fortune. 
Notwithſtanding thoſe appearances of returning tranquility, had the 
advice of Lovat been followed, things mult again have run into confuſion. 
After the Pretender had galloped off from the field of battle at Culloden, 
he had an interview with that old traitor, who adviſed him to colle& the 
remainder of his army together, which was no hard matter to do, and to 
make another ſtand in the Highlands, till he could receive freſh ſupplies 
from France. Two thouſand of his Highlanders had then re-aſſembled near 
Fort Auguſtus, and a body of Lowlanders at Ruthven, and both of them 
ſent deputations to their pretended prince, to know how they were to pro- 
ceed : his anſwer was, that they ſhould provide for themſelves. About this 
time, however, above forty thouſand pounds, in ſpecie, was landed for the 
uſe of the young Pretender, who, upon that, was again preſſed by Lovat, 
and the heads of the clans, who had ſurvived the battle of Culloden, and 
were then aſſembled at the houſe of Macdonald of Glengary, to re-afſemble 
his forces, and ſome meaſures were actually taken for that purpoſe, when the 
excellent diſpoſitions made by the duke, diſconcerted all their plan. Lieu- 
tenant general Campbell was ſent with a ſtrong detachment to Lochabar, 
ene of the principal ſeats of the rebellion, which ſo daunted the rebel chiefs 
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in that country, that they ſurrendered themſelves with their arms, to that 
general, in conſequence of a proclamation for that purpoſe, iſſued out by his 
royal highneſs. The earl of Loudon, who, with his Highlanders, and ſome 
regulars, had joined his royal highneſs at Fort Auguſtus, was ſent to Bade- 
noch, where he diſarmed all the rebels in that country. Lord Cobham's 
regiment was ordered back to Montroſe ; lord Ancram, with lord Mark 
Ker's regiment, was ſent to guard the eaſtern coaſts ; and general Mordaunt 
was ſent with a conſiderable body of troops to Perth, the Heſſians, who 
were there, being now ordered to embark for Flanders. Thoſe wiſe diſpo- 
ſitions, together with the puſilanimity of the young Pretender himſelf, ruined 
all the ſchemes of his friends. Even Cameron of Lochiel, the moſt deter- 
mined of all the rebel chiefs, could not keep on foot four or five hundred 
men, whom he had raiſed by the force of the Pretender's money; fo that, 
not above fifty rebels were to be found in one body, in any place within 
Scotland. 

So daring a rebellion, thus gloriouſly and effectually ſuppreſſed, ſtruck the 
government and people of Great-Britain with the higheſt veneration for the 
perſon and virtues of his royal highneſs. His majeſty wrote a letter, with 
his own hand, expreſſing his fatisfaQtion in the courage and behaviour of the 
officers and ſoldiers under him, which his royal highneſs ordered the com- 
manding officer to communicate to the officers and men, of their reſpective 
corps. On the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, 1746, the houſe of peers addreſſed 
his majeſty on the ſubje& of the battle of Culloden, in the following terms, 
relative to his royal highnels : 88 


It is with the greateſt pleaſure and admiration we behold, in how emi- | 
* nent a manner, this ſignal victory has been owing to the valour and con- 
duct of his royal highneſs the duke. If any thing can add to our joy 
« on ſuch an event, it is to ſee a prince of your majeſty's blood, formed by 
« your example, and, in imitating your virtues, the glorious inſtrument of 
« it. And happy ſhould we be, in any opportunity, of teſtifying the high 
« ſenſe we have of ſuch illuſtrious merit.” April the thirtieth, the houſe 
of commons, in their addreſs to his majeſty, on the ſame ſubject, have the 
following expreſſions : © It is with hearts full of duty and gratitude we 
acknowledge your majeſty's wiſdom and paternal attention to the intereſt 
« and welfare of the people, ſo ſtrongly exprefſed by your majeſty, in the 
« choice of that general, whoſe birth, and tried abilities, marked him out 
« to defend the liberties and conſtitution of Great-Britain ; and fo ſen- 
« fibly felt by your people, in the happy conſequences of that choice. 
„We beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, that your faithful commons, truly 
« ſenſible of the great benefits this nation has received, from the eminent 
courage and conduct of his royal highneſs the duke, upon this occaſion, 
« are deſirous, and will be ready to give his royal highneſs ſuch 3 

| 5 
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40 ing marks of public gratitude, as ſhall be moſt agreeable to your majeſty, 
and are juſtly due to his ſuperior merit. 1 


At the ſame time as theſe high and juſt compliments were paid by both 
houſes of parliament to his majeſty, on account of the ſervices of his royal 
highneſs, they paſſed a vote of thanks on the ſame account; that of, the 
houſe of peers was tranſmitted to his royal highneſs by the lord chancellor, 


and the duke's anſwer Was AS follows: 


My lord chancellor, | May 7, 1746. 
Al could not poſſibly have received a more welcome and affecting proof 
«« of that diſtinguiſhed zeal and loyalty, which the houſe of lords have con- 
« ſtantly ſhewn to his majeſty's perſon and government, than by their 
« favourable acceptance of my endeavours for the public ſervice; I deſire 
6 you will lay before the houſe, my acknowledgement for the regard they 
ce have ſhewn me on this occaſion. The reſolution and firmneſs expreſſed 
« by each of the officers and ſoldiers in his majeſty's army, under my com- 
« mand, deſerve the higheſt commendations ; but the guilt and terror of that 
<« unhappy, infatuated multitude, who vainly hoped, by unprovoked tumul- 
« tuous arms, and a contemptible foreign aſſiſtance, to ſhake an eſtabliſn- 

« ment, founded in the hearts of his majeſty's ſubjects, afforded us ſo eaſy 

a victory, that I can only expreſs my gratitude for the favourable impreſ- 
« ſion with which the news of it was received by the houſe of lords, whoſe 
« good opinion and thanks I ſhall ever eſteem as one of the moſt valu- 
able teſtimonies and rewards, that any action of mine could receive. 

« I have only to add my thanks to yourſelf, for the obliging manner in 

« which you have executed the commands of the houſe of lords, and for all 
the good wiſhes with which you have accompanied them; of the reality 
« of which I am firmly perſuaded. « My lord chancellor, 


4 Your affectionate friend, &c.“ 


The thanks of the houſe of commons, being tranſmitted to his royal 
highneſs, by their ſpeaker, he tranſmitted to him the following anſwer : 


« Mr. Speaker, Inverneſs, May 5, 1746. 
I deſire you would acquaint the houſe of commons with the juſt ſenſe 
I have, of the regard they have been pleaſed to ſhew me on this occaſion, 
and to aſſure them, that nothing can be more agreeable to me, than their 
congratulation upon the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms, which is ſo authentic 
a teitimony of their ſteady zeal and loyalty for his majeſty's perſon and 
« government. 
Their eſteem and approbation of my endeavour in the public ſervice fill 


my withes; and, it will always be my ſtudy to deſerye the continuance of 
* their good opinion. N 
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_ 1 cannot enough. extol my own. good fortune, in being placed by bib 
« majeſty at the head of an army, which all along expreſſed the beſt affec= 
tions of the greateſt ardour ; and crowned all, by the reſolution ſhewn 
«© by every officer and ſoldier in the day of action; to which, under God, 


% our ſucceſs is owing. 


U return you my thanks for the cordiality End: affection with which you. 
« have executed the commands of the houſe of commons. : 
v0 44 | ES &«; Mr. Speaker, 37 "yp 

. 4 {76,0 88 Your affectionate fiend, &." | 


His 1 107 highneſs did not return to London till the appearances of the 
rebellion were extinguiſhed ; and no prince was ever received with greater 
acclamations of joy, than he was upon that occaſion. On the fourteenth of 
June, 1746, his majeſty gave his conſent to a noble mark of gratitude con- 
ferred upon his royal highneſs, by the two houſes of parliament, in paſſing 
a bill, entitled,” an a& for ſettling an additional revenue of twenty-five 
thouſand pounds upon his royal highneſs, William. duke of Cumberland, 
and the heirs male of his body, for the fignal ſervices done by his royal 
highneſs to his country. The preamble to this act is ſo ample and authentic, 
in evidence of the public merit of his royal highneſs, that we can upon no 
account omit inſerting it in this place. 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent maje 
«© Whereas by the glorious ſucceſs, with which it has leaſed Almighty 

God to bleſs your majeſty's arms, under the auſpicious conduct of your 
«« dearly beloved ſon, the duke of Cumberland, we may probably hope for 
ce a happy and ſpeedy end of the preſent wicked, and unnatural rebellion. 
« In return, therefore, for your majeſty's unwearied care and affectionate 
concern for the ſafety of your people, of which, the expoſing a life ſo 
« juſtly valuable to your majeſty, is a moſt endearing proof; we beg leave 
« to offer your majeſty the warmeſt aſſurances of the ſteadfaſt loyalty, which 
« muſt ever flow from hearts full of gratitude and affection, that we may, 
« in ſome meaſure, expreſs the deep ſenſe we have of the indefatigable 
« labour his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland has undergone, and 
« the eminent ſervices he has performed to your majeſty, and his country ; 
« we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that an additional revenue may be 
„ ſettled on his royal highneſs and his iſſue male; which proviſion, we pray 
« Almighty God, by the long continuance of his illuſtrious line, may remain 
as a laſting monument, to all ages, of our reſpect, gratitude, and affection 

to his royal highneſs the duke, to whoſe diſtinguiſhed courage and con- 
duct (under God and your majeſty) we owe the pleaſing proſpect of being 
« delivered from the terrors and deſolation that muſt have accompanied 
« the continuance of the unnatural rebellion ; wherefore, your majeſty's 
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« moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the &c. &c. do moſt humbly beſeech your 


<«- majeſty that it may be enacted, that &c. &c. 

All theſe teſtimonies of eſteem and ® why for his royal highneſs came 
from thoſe who felt the hagpy effects of his conduct and meafures ; but 
what thoſe were, while he was employed in ſuppreſſing the rebellion, may 
be, perhaps, better ſeen in the addreſs to his majeſty, from the nobility, gen- 
try, and frecholders of the county of Aberdeen; a ſet of men, from whom 


nothing but the force of truth could have extorted ſuch expreſſions as the 


following : 


« Among the many gratulations of your majeſty's dutiful ſubjects, upon 
« our late happy deliverance from oppreflion, by the indefatigable conduct 
<« of the duke, the vigilance and fortitude of the ſeveral officers, and the 
« intrepidity of the whole army, permit, great fir, the nobility, gentry, and 
„ freeholders of the county of Aberdeen, to join theirs with the general 
joy of theſe nations. The ſuppreſſion of this deteſtable rebellion, accom- 
% panied with all the aggravating circumſtances of public and 23 guilt, 
« muſt inevitably be attended with thoſe conſequences, which make deep 
*« and lively impreffions in the hearts of your faithful ſubjects, but cannot in 
« all their extent be expreſſed by words or addreſſes. | 

« Accept then, moſt gracious ſovereign, theſe ſhort imperfect offers of 
« our unfeigned gratitude and loyalty, while we thankfully acknowledge 
that kind providence. which directed your majeſty, merely and graciouſly, 
* to employ a young hero, whoſe virtues afford glory to the king, as well 
« as happineſs to theſe nations; who, in his fatiguing march through this 
“ country, made himſelf a rare example of moderation. and juſtice ; and. 


both taught and preſerved in his army, that great and unuſual diſcipline, 


« which, as it could not but confound the enemy, did, in proportion, 


« draw admiration from the friends of that glorious cauſe they have fo ſuc- 


«« celsfully ſupported.” 


On the twelfth of July, the king granted to his royal highneſs, his heirs, 
and aſſigns, the office of ranger and keeper of Windſor great park, in the 
room of John Spencer, eſquire, deceaſed ; for, and during his own life, and 
the lives of their royal higneſſes the princeſs Amelia and Caroline, and the 
life of the longeſt liver of them. Since this grant was made, his royal 
highneſs rendered that lodge one of the moſt pleaſant, as well as magnificent, 


ſeats, in the kingdom, and has laid out immenſe ſums in beautifying it, with 


a moſt noble piece of water, and other fine decorations. In the September 
following, his royal highneſs received from the lord mayor, and committee 
of aldermen and commoners of London (attended by the ſheriffs, recorder, 
and chamberlain) the freedom of that city, in a curious gold-box, finely 
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ornamented ; a preſent, which his royal highneſs received with that regard, 
which was due to ſo reſpectable a body of his father's ſubjects. About the 
{ame time he formed a regiment of dragoons, out of the duke of Kingſton's 
light-horſe, which had done ſo great ſervice in ſuppreſſing the rebellion, and 
which was now diſbanded. | IS 
It ſoon appeared, that nothing but the courage and conduct exerted by 
his royal highneſs, in ſo ſpeedily ſuppreſſing the late rebellion, could have 
prevented France from becoming, at this time, the intire miſtreſs of Europe. 
The internal intereſt of Great-Britain had ſuffered fo greatly by the rebellion, 
that the miniſtry could not venture to adviſe his majeſty to load his people 
with taxes, unleſs the Dutch could be brought more heartily into the war. 
They had, indeed, juſt ſent over a plan of augmentation of their forces to 
England, and which had been approved of at the court of London ; but, at 
the ſame time it was notorious, that they were negociating, at Paris, for a 
ſhameful neutrality, and that the majority of their government were averſe 
to all vigorous meaſures. Bruſſels had been taken by the French, in the 
beginning of the year; and the Dutch miniſter at Paris was fo much in the 
intereſt of France, that he had the inſolence to write a letter to the duke of 
Newcaſtle, in favour of the rebels who were in cuſtody in England. Though 
Van Hoey, the ambaſſador, received a ſevere check, both from his own maſters, 
-and from the court of London, for his preſumption ; yet, it was very plain, 
he would not have ventured to have been guilty of it, had not the French 
thought themſelves ſure of the Dutch government, by the great ſucceſſes 
ſhe had had, during the campaign, in the Netherlands. The people of 
Holland, on the other hand, murmured fo loudly againſt the indiſcretion of 
their government, that an inſurrection, in favour of the prince of Orange, 
was hourly expected, to ſet him at the head of their government and armies, 
in the ſtation of ſtadtholder. This obliged the ſecret partizans of France to 
wear the mark of patriotiſm, and to fall in with the ſentiments of the peo- 
ple. Upon the whole, therefore, it was thought, that the preſence of his 
royal highneſs alone, could bring them to a right ſenſe of what they owed 
to themſelves, and their country. His royal highneſs accordingly ſet out 
from London on the firſt of December, for Harwich, and landing next day 
in Holland, he lay at the Hague that night. | 
The particulars of this negociation are foreign to our hiſtory. It is cer- 
tain, that he was received by all true patriots, amongſt the Dutch, with the 
greateſt joy and affection, and that his preſence ſeemingly united all parties 
in the common cauſe. The government of Holland agreed to the aug- 
mentation, and that his royal highneſs ſhould be generaliſſimo of the whole 
allied army. On the firſt of January following, his royal highneſs landed 
in England, where he found the Britiſh miniſtry intirely reunited, and agreed 
upon carrying on the war in the moit vigorous and effectual manner. On 
the third of February following, he again ſet out for Harwich, in his way 
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to Holland, where it was ſome days before he landed, through the contrarineſs 
of the winds; and other accidents. The tranquillity of Great-Britain being 
now re-eſtabliſhed, the government here were enabled to replace the troops 
which they had been obliged to bring over, for ſuppreſſing the rebellion; 
and after his royal highneſs had given orders for putting the Dutch troops in 
motion, he went to Williamſtadt, where he ſaw the Britiſh forces diſem- 
barked ; and then, on the twenty-ſeventh of March, he returned to the 
Hague. The ſucceſſes of the French were owing more to the cowardlineſs 
and treachery of the Dutch, than to their own conduct and reſolution ; they 
had, by this time, attacked Dutch Brabant, under Lowendahl, while Saxe, 
with twelve thouſand men, covered Antwerp, and the French conqueſts in 
the Low Countries. The confederates, on the other hand, being .obliged to 
cover Breda and Boiſleduc, and being vaſtly inferior in force to the enemy, 
could make no impreſſion upon Saxe. Lowendahl, to cover his violation of 
the Dutch neutrality, publicly gave out, that he had attacked Brabant by 
the connivance of the Dutch themſelves. This rouſed the people to a ſenſe 
of their danger, from their own government ; and, they demanded, that the- 


prince of Orange ſhould inſtantly be choſen ſtadtholder, with a ſpirit, which 


their ſuperiors found, was not to be controuled ; in ſhort, he was accord- 
ingly choſen ſtadtholder of all the United Provinces ; an office, in which, 
thoſe of captain general, and admiral in chief, are included. The firſt 
fruit of this revolution was in the States of Zealand reſolving to act offen- 
ſively againſt the French marine, which amounted to a declaration of war. 


That province was, at this time, threatened by Lowendahl, who had made 
himſelf maſter of Hulſt, with other places of importance; but it was pro- 


tected by the Britiſh ſquadron. The States-General came likewiſe to ſome 
vigorous reſolutions againſt the French, who they treated as enemies, both 
by ſea and land, and a commiſſion was given, for their having thirty thou- 
tand additional troops in Germany. 5 
Marſhal Bathiani was the Auſtrian, and Waldeck the Dutch, general; 
under his royal highneſs; it was firſt propoſed to attack Antwerp; but the 
attempt was found impracticable; and Saxe's army leaving their cantonment, 
part of it took poſt at Tongres, and extended themſelves within ſix miles of 
Maeſtricht, which ſeemed to he the object of their operations. By this 
time, the French king had arrived at Bruſſels, and his royal highneſs, at the 
earneſt requeſt of the prince of Orange, then made diſpoſitions for covering 
Maeſtricht and Bergen-op-zoom, which obliged the confederates to retire 
between the two Nethes. The intention of his royal highneſs, when he 
found the French were about to beſiege Maeſtricht, was, to take poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrong camp at Biſſen. While the army was marching thither, the 
French, from Tongres, were marching to Herdeeren, which was half way 
between Tongres and Maeſtricht, the river Aar lying on the right. The 
occupying the height of Herdeeren was of infinite ſervice to the French, as 
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a ſituation which concealed their motions from the confederates, whoſe right, 
compoſed of the Auſtrians, was now at Bilſen, and their left towards Millen. 
On the firſt of July, his royal highneſs was on horſeback by break of day, and, 
from the poſitions of the two armies, he found it was of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to diſpute the height of Herdereen. He made diſpoſitions accordingly, 
and fir John Ligonier was ordered to advance from the left, with 
all the Britiſh cavalry, and infantry. This could not be performed before the 
French were in full poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren, which obliged 
the confederates to reſume their former poſition ; only ſome Britiſh and 
Hanoverian battalions took poſſeſſion of the village of Val, which before la 

in their front, with ſome artillery for raking the enemy, as they deſcended 
from the heights of Herdeeren, where their cavalry appeared in three formed 
lines, while their infantry, preceded by the artillery, appeared in their 
march to Val, in a vaſt column, of nine or ten battalions in front, ſup- 
ported by ſquadrons of horſe on the right and left flanks. The night of the 
firſt of July was ſpent by his royal highneſs, and the confederate generals, 
in making proper diſpoſitions for a vigorous engagement the next day. 
About ten in the forenoon, the attack of the French infantry upon Val 
began, by a briſk cannonading, which killed his royal highneſs's German 
aid-de-camp ; the whole of the action lying about the village of Val, which was 
defended by the Britiſh troops. The firſt charge of the enemy, by their 
advanced brigades, was repelled with vaſt loſs, as were thoſe of their three 
ſucceeding diviſions. But their numbers being inexhauſtible, and the places 
of their dead and wounded being inſtantly and inceſſantly ſupplied with freſh 
troops, it was impoſſible for the handful that defended the village not to give 
way. They were, however, ſupported by the regiments of Wolfe, Charles 
Howard, Conway, and Hauſs, and ſoon regained their poſts, to the utter ruin, 
on the part of the enemy, of the brigades of Navarre, la Marque, Iriſh, 
Monaco, Royal des Vaiſſeaux, and ſeveral other regiments, Had his royal 
highneſs been at this time properly ſupported, either by the Dutch or Auſ- 
ſtrians, or had they made the ſmalleſt diverſion, to have prevented the 
weight of the enemy's force from falling upon Val, he muſt have gained a 
compleat victory. Early in the action, his royal highneſs had intimated to 
marſhal Bathiani, his danger of being overpowered in the village. Bathiani 
ſent count Daun (the ſame general, who has fo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in Germany) with ſome troops, who entered the village, and did ſervice : 
others, who were ordered, did not come up time enough to engage. Not- 
' withſtanding this, about noon, victory ſeemed ſo much inclined to the con- 
federates, who had four or five times loſt and retaken the village, that his 
royal highneſs ordered his whole left wing to advance upon the enemy. 
Though the abilities of Bathiani, and prince Waldeck, as well as their cou- 
rage, were indiſputable ; yet, it is certain, their alacrity in obeying the com- 
mand of his royal highneſs, was by no means conſpicuous on this 5 

Vo I. I. | 
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Bathiani drove part of the enemy out of the village of 'Elcht. This advan= 
tage evidently gave him an opportunity of attacking the enemy in flank; | 
and to have, at leaſt, caſed Val of part of their attack, which was all his 
royal highneſs wanted, or had ordered ; but no ſuch motion was made, by 
which the enemy was enabled continually to ſupply more infantry from 
Rempſt, where their main body was 7 for their attack In Val, and 
their freſh ſupplies were ſupported by large bodies of cavalry, who even 
applied force, to oblige ſome of their common foot ſoldiers to do their 
duty. The front line of the Britiſh and Hanoverians, upon the left, after 
doing wonders, unſupported as they were, at laſt gave way to the repeated 
efforts of the enemy, who were three times their number. Notwithſtanding 
this, they ſtill had the Dutch troops to-truſt to, who were poſted in the 
center, and who continued unengaged, and unbroken. The Britiſh and Ha- 
noverians falling back in ſome confuſion upon the center, the Dutch, inſtead 
of ſupporting them, fell back upon the right of their own army, and with fo 
much precipitation, that they overthrew five battalions, who were advancing, 
though very leiſurely, from the right. The cowardice of the Dutch, leaving 
by this means a void between the right and left of the confederates, it was 
inſtantly occupied by the enemy, who purſued their advantage, and thereby 
totally ſeparated the right and the left wings of the confederate army. His 
royal highneſs had moved to the center of his own army, to endeavour to 
animate the Dutch to ſtand their ground; but ſuch was their cowardice and 
precipitation, that they left him in the moſt imminent danger of being killed 
or taken ; and, it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that he could rejoin the 
left of his own army, whoſe ſeparation from the right rendered it im- 
practicable to recover the day; and made a retreat, fo as to ſecure Maeſtricht, 
neceſlary. EL 
The enemy's great view now was to cut off that retreat. They plied the 
right flank of the left wing of the confederates, and the flank of the village 
they ſuſtained with a double fire, by being in poſſeſſion of the ground occu- 
pied by the Dutch; and their principal attack being made by the Iriſh and 
Scotch brigades, who had a perſonal enmity to his royal highneſs, and were 
by far the beſt troops the French had there that day, the fate of the con- 
federate left wing began to be very doubtful, when fir John Ligonier put 
himſelf at the head of the Britiſh cavalry, on the left, and ſome ſquadrons 
of the Imperial huſſars, under major general Bornonville, and charged the 
French cavalry fo ſeaſonably, as to give his royal highneſs an opportunity of 
retreating ſlowly, and in good order, towards Maeſtricht, with all the heavy 
artillery, without the French attempting any thing farther, than a faint can- 
nonade. As to the cavalry under fir John Ligonier, they routed the French 
horſe, but, in the purſuit, they received a ſharp fire, which did great execu- 
tion upon them, from a detachment of the firſt line of the French infantry, 
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2 pond in a hollow-way, behind ſome hedges, to favour the flight of their 
cavalry. _ 4.) er | 1 
Notwithſtanding this, the confederate cavalry routed that body of 
French foot, though ſuſtained by freſh ſquadrons of their horſe; but, in 
this ſecond attack, ſir John Ligonier had the misfortune, after his horſe was 
killed, to be made priſoner. By this time, his royal highneſs, who had that 
day received no real aſſiſtance from one part of his allies, and had been 
obliged to retreat, through the cowardice of the other part, had ſent orders 
to marſhal Bathiani to favour his retreat, which he made by the way of 
Welt- Veſel and Lonaken, thereby keeping the French in awe, and prevent- 
ing their cutting in pieces the Dutch and Auſtrians, which might have been 
the caſe, had his royal highneſs retreated by the village of Wirle. It was 
five in the afternoon, before the left wing of the confederates reached 
Maeſtricht; and the Dutch, with the right wing, arrived about ſeven. The 
enemy made a faint attempt upon the rear of the confederates, under the 
prince of Wolfenbuttle, but ſoon deſiſted from it. * 

It was agreed by all Europe, that his royal highneſs, at the head of the 
Britiſh and Hanoverian troops, muſt have been victorious, had he in the 
leaſt degree been ſupported by the Dutch, or, in any conſiderable degree by 
the Auſtrians. Their inactivity, was, with ſome contempt, obſerved and 
cenſured, even by the French king, who was a ſpectator of the battle; for 
he was heard to ſay, That he thought the Britiſh not only paid all, but 
« fought all.” Marſhal Saxe himſelf owned, that he ſeveral times was 
repulſed by the valour of his royal highneſs, and of the Britiſh troops; 
'nor could the public put any favourable conſtruction upon the diſpoſitions, 
either of the Dutch or Auſtrians, when it appeared, what an inconfiderable 
number the enemy had allotted for oppoſing their attacks, if they ſhould have 
made any. As to Bathiani, it is ſaid his haughtineſs had been ſhocked in 
a council of war, before the battle ; but, nothing is more eaſy, when the 
intention is not cordial, than for a great general to find excuſes and pretexts 
in accidents and diſpoſitions, to excuſe his backwardneſs. In this battle, the 
loſs of the allies, in killed, wounded, and miſſing, amounted to about four 
thouſand nine hundred and thirty; but that of the enemy, above ten thou- 
ſand; amongſt whom, were four lieutenant generals, and ſixty officers. The 
loſs of the allies fell almoſt wholly upon the Britiſh, Hanoverians, and 
Heſhans ; that of the Auſtrians and Dutch being too inconſiderable to be 
named. After the action, his royal highneſs embarked at Heer, where 
he applied himſelf in giving neceſſary orders, and proper aſſiſtance to the ſick, 
wounded, and the neceſſitous part of the army.  . | os: 

The valour which his royal highneſs, and the Britiſh troops diſplayed 
at the battle of Val, not only did themſelves honour, but made a great 
impreſſion upon the enemies of Great-Britain. Though they had been, even 
beyond their expectations ſucceſsful in the war, yet they began ſeriouſly to 
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think of a peace, to which they were the more inclined, through the great 
diſaſters, and loſſes they had ſuffered by ſea. Great-Britain, on the other 
hand, had her reaſons for wiſhing the war to be at an end, when ſhe ſaw 
how very ill the valour of her troops was ſeconded, and how inſincere the 
Dutch were in their profeſſions. The prince of Orange, though cordially 
devoted to the common cauſe, had but newly entered upon the exerciſe of 
| his authority, and he had great reaſons to with for peace, that he might 
be at leiſure to take the proper means for eſtabliſhing himſelf in his govern- 
ment. Notwithſtanding thoſe diſpoſitions, the war went on with as much 
vigour as ever ; becauſe both parties imagined, that the more active they 
were in the field, they would obtain the better terms in the cabinet. The 
garriſon of Maeſtricht was reinforced by his royal highneſs, with two. Engliſh, 
three Auſtrians, and five Dutch battalions; and Lowendahl, having for 
ſome days amuſed the allies, with ſkirmiſhes, marches, and counter-marches, 
of a ſudden formed the fiege of Bergen-op-zoom, then deemed one of the 
moſt impregnable places in Europe. n 

His royal highneſs lay at this time at Rickholt. The French army, by 
their own printed accounts, amounted to two hundred and forty- ſeven bat- 
talions, and two hundred and eighty- four ſquadrons. All Europe thought, 
that with ſuch numbers on their ſide, joined to the backwardneſs of the Auſtri- 
ans, and the cowardlineſs of the Dutch, the French would have attacked 
his royal highneſs in his camp. No ſuch attempt, however, was made, nor 
did they obtain the leaſt advantage over him, nor were they able to execute 
their firſt plan, which was to beſiege Maeſtricht. The trenches before Ber- 
gen- op-zoom were opened the fifteenth of July, and, on the twentieth of 
Auguſt, his royal highneſs detached from his army, fifteen battalions for its 
defence, to join general Schwartzemberg, to whom prince Waldeck had reſigned 
his command. This detachment having joined the main body, the whole 
amounted to twenty battalions, and thirty-two ſquadrons. The garriſon of 
the town was compoſed of three thouſand men, under the prince of Heſſe- 
Phillipſtahl, who was afterwards obliged to reſign his command to old baron 
Cronſtrom, the governor of Dutch Brabant. At the ſame time, the town 
had a communication with the lines of Roſendahl, where the prince of 
Saxe-Hildburghauſen commanded twenty battalions, and fourteen ſquadrons. 
It is foreign to our purpoſe to write the particulars of this famous ſiege, 


which was carried on with the greateſt obſtinacy by the French, and at firſt 


bravely defended by the Dutch. The courage of the latter, at laſt began to 
flag, though they had a gallant example ſet them, by the Highlanders in 
the garriſon, who, in a ſally killed four hundred of the enemy, burnt their 
batteries, and forced the reſt to retire. About the fame time, ſome Engliſh 
engineers were ſent by his royal highneſs for the defence of the place, 
and the army, under baron Schwartzemberg was now increaſed to thirty 
thouſand. | h 2 
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It would be improper for us to enter upon any diſcuſſion of the reaſons, 
why part of prince Saxe-Hildburghauſen's army did not march from the 
lines into the city, for its defence; or why general Schwartzemberg ſo tamely 
ſuffered the French to carry on their attacks. It is certain, that after Low- 
endahl had received a freſh reinforcement of twelve thouſand men from 
Saxe's army, and found the breaches practicable, he ſtormed the place with 
equal caſe and ſafety ; for he found no reſiſtance, but from the handful of 
Highlanders, who were within the town. All the reſt of the garriſon threw 
down their arms, and many of their officers ran off in their night-gowns ; 
nay, in ſuch ſecurity were the beſieged, that, had it not been for the High- 
landers, Cronſtrom, the governor, muſt have been taken priſoner in his bed. 
In ſhort, the unaccountable manner in which the place was taken, ſhewed but 
too plainly, the influence which the members of the old Dutch government 
{till retained in the management of affairs. Soon after this, the two armies 
went into winter quarters, and his royal highneſs came over to England. It 
was now known to all Europe, that a peace between England and France was 
become, in a manner, neceſſary. The prince of Orange being the ſtadtholder 
of Holland, gave great diſquiet to the French party, and the repeated blows 
they had received by ſea, counterballanced all the advantages they had gained 
by land. Accordingly, a congreſs was propoſed to be held at Aix-la-chapelle. 
The military operations, however, (till went on as briſkly as ever. The 
Britiſh miniſtry exerted themſelves in furniſhing the empreſs queen with 
money, to enable her troops to take the field more early than, uſual; and, 
his royal highneſs, in the end of February, returned to Holland, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hague. Twenty-five fail of tranſports, on the eighth of March 
following, failed from the Nore, with troops and artillery, for the Britith army ; 
and it was propoſed, that the allies ſhould. bring into the field one hundred 
and ninety-two thouſand fighting men; but the Dutch and the Auſtrians 
fell far ſhort of their promiſes. His royal highneſs, however, had under his 
own command, an army of fifty thouſand excellent troops; while all the forces 
brought into the field by the Auſtrians and Dutch, did not amount to above 
ſixty thouſand men. His royal highneſs collected his army about Eyndoven, 
and the Dutch troops aſſembled about Breda. The Auſtrians gained ſome 
advantages over a convoy, which the French had ſent to Bergen-op-zoom ; 
but on the twentieth of March, marſhal Saxe arrived at Bruſſels, and it was 
thought that he would have marched his army againſt Breda, and have 
attacked the Dutch there, before they could be joined by his royal highneſs, 
who was indiſpoſed. It was the eighth of April, before his royal highneſs 
arrived at Breda ; but, by this time, Saxe, and Lowendahl, who had been 
made a marſhal of France, after ſeveral marches and counter-marches, 
inveſted Maeſtricht, with forty-five thouſand men, while Saxe, encamped 
with the main body, and covered the ſiege, at Tongreſs. Thoſe rapid motions 
obliged the allies to fall back upon Roermond, where they were joined by 
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the duke of Cumberland. The ſiege of Maeſtricht, all this time, went on 
with the greateſt vigour; but the preliminaries for peace having been ſigned 


at Aix-la-chapelle, a ceſſation of arms, on all hands, took place; and it was . 


agreed, that Maeſtricht ſhould be ſurrendered by the Dutch, on the thirtieth 
of May. His royal highneſs, in Auguſt following, returned to England, 
where he concerted meaſures with the regency (his majeſty being then at 
Hanover) for the return of the troops; and a few days after he again went 
to Holland, where he had an interview with his royal highneſs the prince of 
Orange, and took proper meaſures for the cantonment of the army, before 
their embarkation for Great-Britain; ſo that it was the twenty-eighth of 
December before his royal highneſs returned to St. James's. 

Thus ended, greatly to the honour of his royal highneſs, a war, in which 
he was but feebly ſupported, by the allies of Great-Britain ; and, it was 
univerſally acknowledged, that the war not proving more fatal was owing 
entirely to his ſuperior abilities and courage. After the concluſion of the 
peace at Aix-la-chapelle, his royal highneſs, who had been choſen chancellor 
of two univerſities, that of St. Andrew's in Scotland, and that of Dublin, 
upon the death of the prince of Wales, received, from his majeſty, upon 
the twenty-ninth of October, 1751, a grant of the lodge and walks, in 
Cranbourn Chaſe, Windſor Forreſt, in the room of the duke of St. Albans, 
deceaſed. - This. delightful place became the rural habitation of his royal 
| highneſs, who now diftinguiſhed himſelf in the arts of peace, as he had 
before in thoſe of war. This ſeat was laid out and embelliſhed with great 
elegance, and his royal highneſs nobly expended part of his income in giving 
employment to the ingenious, the induſtrious, and the poor. He was equall 
attentive to the diſcipline and morals of the army ; a matter of the higheſt 
conſequence” to the peace and ſafety of the public at all times; but eſpecially 
upon the commencement of a peace. It was owing to his cares, that the 
kingdom at that time,. enjoyed an unuſual ſtate of tranquillity, and perhaps, 
there never was an army, ſo orderly, and ſo regular, as that, formed under 
the eye of his royal highneſs. | 

It is foreign to our preſent ſubject to enter into any detail of the differences 
that ſoon ſucceeded with France, after the peace of Aix-la-chapelle. It is 
well known, they related chiefly, if not wholly, to the uſurpations of the 
French upon the Engliſh property in America, which, at laſt, brought on 
hoſtilities on both ſides. In the year, 1755, the ſtate of affairs upon the 
continent, and the formidable preparations of France, both by ſea and land, 
rendered it more than probable, that his majeſty's German dominions would 
be attacked, upon which he reſolved to go abroad ; and, during his abſence, 
he left his royal highneſs at the head of the regency. When major general 
Braddock was appointed to his unfortunate command in America, his royal 
highnefs gave him a ſet of inſtructions, which do the higheſt honour to his 
abilities as a general. Thoſe inſtructions were afterwards found by the French, 
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amongſt Braddock's. papers that were taken, and were by them publiſhed, to 


the immortal - credit of his royal highneſs ; for, though they never were 


deſigned to appear in print, yet, not to mention the judgment and perſpi- 
ceuity, With which they were :drawn, it is certain, that, if Braddock had 


followed them, or rather, if he had been enabled to have followed them, 


he and his army would have eſcaped the diſaſters that befel them. During 


his majeſty's abſence in Hanover, the French made ſuch diſpoſitions as 


 ſhewed, that they intended either to force his majeſty to give up the 


Engliſh intereſt in America, and reſtore the numerous ſhips taken by the 


Britiſh fleets, or to attack his electoral dominions. He was even offered 
a neutrality for Hanover, but he rejected it ; though the French had already 
begun to erect magazines in Weſtphalia, and though it was plain they 
had brought the courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh into their meaſures. 
Upon his return to England, a convention was entered into, between him 


and the king of Pruſſia. Minorca was loſt, and both the empreſs queen, and 


the Dutch, refuſed to furniſh the auxiliary troops, to which they were 


obliged by treaty. War being proclaimed on the eighteenth of May, 17 56, 


by Great-Britain againſt France, whoſe troops were then on their march 
againſt Hanover; a reſolution was taken to form an army of obſervation, 
and to give the command of it to his royal highneſs the duke; and, accord- 
ingly, on the ninth of April he ſet out tor Harwich, in his way to Hanover. 
About the twenty-fourth of May, his royal highneſs took the field, at the 
head of his army, which was compoſed of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe, 
and ſome other princes of the empire. Though the French were then in 
full march againſt Hanover, yet his majeſty publiſhed a declaration, that his 
royal highneſs the duke only acted on the defenſive. The injuſtice of the 
French, however, obliged the duke, about the twenty-fourth-of June, to 
paſs the Weſer, and he defeated the French, who attacked his rear at 
Beakefield. This brought on the battle of Haſtenbeck, which was fought 
between his royal highneſs, and the marſhal d' Eſtrees, whoſe vaſt ſupe- 
riority of numbers obliged his royal highneſs, after giving the moſt amaz- 
ing proofs of reſolution, and good conduct, to retreat, with a view to 
cover Bremen and Verden, and to keep up a communication with Stade, in 
which city, the public records, and the moſt valuable effects of Hanover, 
were depoſited. The duke of Richelieu, had, by this time, ſucceeded the 
marſhal d' Eſtrees, in the command of the French army; and he was in 
full poſſeſſion of all the eleQtorate of Hanover. His Daniſh majeſty, at the 
ſame time, declared himſelf the protector of Bremen and Verden, and took 
upon himſelf to mediate between his royal highneſs, and the French general. 
A convention of neutrality for Hanover, was accordingly drawn up, and 
ſigned by both parties, at Cloſter-Seven ; but the ink was ſcarcely dry, when 
the French moſt infamouſly broke the terms. Richelieu, who was expen- 
five, and immoderately rapacious, proceeded againſt the Hanoverians, with 
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every kind of injuſtice and oppreſſion; and his court even ordered ſome, of 
their financiers to ſeize the revenues, caſualties, and the remaining effects of 
the electorate. | 8 | 
It was the eleventh of October, before his royal highneſs returned to Eng- 
land; and ſoon after he reſigned all his military commands. His firſt regi- 
ment of guards was given to fir John Legonier, who was made an Iriſh 
er. The war that happened to break out in Germany, in conſequence of 
the breach of the convention of Cloſter-Seven, is foreign to this deſign ; it 
is ſufficient to ſay, that many incidents fell out in the courſe of it, that made 
the public bewail the reſignation of his royal highneſs, and his detaching 
himſelf from the command of the army, which they are every day in hopes 
of ſeeing him reſume. þ77 17 | 5 = 
The above are all the particulars concerning this illuſtrious prince, that 
fall within the compaſs of our undertaking, excepting, that, upon the late 
melancholly event of his royal father's death, he appeared as chief mourner 
at his burial, which was on the eleventh of November, 1760; and that at 
the coronation of his royal nephew, George III. his majeſty received in a 
manner particularly affectionate, his royal highneſs's homage, as the ſecond 
prince of the blood, who was entitled to aſſiſt at that auguſt ceremony. His 
royal highneſs, ever ſince his reſigning the command of the army, has appeared 
as amiable in the duties of civil life, as he was before great in thoſe of a 
military profeſſion, | 
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HE marches or border lands of Scotland and Wales were generally 
the ſcenes of action, in which the Engliſh, during the ceſſation of 
their civil wars, were exerciſed. The ravages and incurſions of their 
enemies were not to be prevented by treaties or truces ; and if any good 
faith was obſerved amongſt them, it was owing to a ſpecies of law peculiar 
to themſelves, and adapted to their fituation, called Border-law. In ſuch 

a ſtate, to watch and to ward formed the chief part of military diſcipline, 
and the name of the noble family I now treat of was probably that of a 
warlike office or ſtation; being ſometimes ſpelt Haward, and hence perhaps 
Hawarden Caſtle. = 888 

The uncertainty of the antient deſcents in this illuſtrious family, is a proof 
of its antiquity. The probability is as follows: Auber Earl of Paſſy in Nor- 
mandy, by his wife Adelina, daughter of Hubert earl of Evreux, ns iſſue | = 

You. 14 ; 
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three ſons. William Bretiville earl of Pafly, who dying without iſſue was 
ſucceeded by his brother Euſtace, whoſe ſon William came to England with 
the Conqueror, (who made him earl of Gloceſter, and ſteward of England): 
as did Valerine his uncle, lord of Vernon in Normandy, and third fon of 
Auber already mentioned ; who, upon 'the death of his nephew, killed at 
Cardiff, ſucceeded to the eſtate beſtowed upon him by the Conqueror. 
His ſon Roger Valerine ſucceeded him, to whom -the king gave divers 
caſtles and manors, and was, according to the ſame authors, called Howard 
or Haward, from his poſſeſſing the caſtle of Hawarden. This Roger had 
iſſue William, who being born in the faid caſtle, was called William de 
Howard : he was one of the council to king Henry I. and by the faid king's 
means, married Maud, the widow of Roger Bigod earl of Norwich, by 
whom he had fir John Howard, knight, his ſon and heir, who by Helena 
his wife had iflue _ FWW | FF 


Sir Robert Howard — Joan daughter f Sir John = Alice 
Knt. ſecond ſon | Sir Thomas St. Meer, Howard | 
| | Ent. | eldeſt 
. ſon. 
95 John Howard — Anne daughter of Juohn = Maud 
Ent, I Lord Grandiſon, 5 | daughter 
relict of lord Urſe, and heir. 
Bardolph. „VM.il. 
Sir John Howard — Catherine, daughter 
Knt. and coheir of Sir 
John de Bruſs, Knt. 


E 
Sir Henry Howard daughter of | 
Knt. | | Sir Henry Truſbut, Knt. 


Sir Howard = Jane, daughter of | 
Ent. Chief Juſtice. | Lord Morley, E. firſt time. 


4 Robert Howard = Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 


Knt. Evringham, Ent. 
Sir John Howard = Joan daughter of Sir - - - - - 
Ent. " | Heveningham, Ent. 


J John Howard, Kt. = Mary, daughter and one of the heirs of Sir Robert de Boys. 


There are, it muſt be acknowledged, MSS. as well in the Herald's office +, as in the Harl. collection. 
which would make Fulco of Wiggenhal the common anceſtor of this family, deducing the deſcents in 


*his manner : 


* L, 14 & Philipot, Baron, in Col, Am. + Vincent's Great Baron, &c, in Col. Arm. 
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Fulco pater originalis hujus familiæ. 7 


Pry 2 * FY > 


; Cathridus fil. Fulconis - = - 


as * 2 — n wy 1 , "00 409 SA 


Alanus fil. Galfridi - - - - — Fumfrades, 
Will'us fil. Alani dictus de Wiggen- _ 
hal in Com. Nor. 


88 


Johannes de Howard fil. Will'us = Lucia Aſkillus. Ulfricus. 
a PH 15 
Will'us Howard de Ufford, unus Alicca SS... 
Juſtic. de Cor banco tpe. E. I. Edwardi Fitton, 
| dx Was ux. 2. 


Johannes Howard de com. Norf. Miles. — Johanna ſoror Ricarci de Cornubia. 


Johannes Howard Miles. - - - — Alicia fil, et hzres Robti de Boys militis. 
_ 


* After writing the propoſals for this work, his Grace the Duke of Norfolk referred the MS. of this family 


to fir Charles Townley, knight, Clarencieux king of arms, and Ralph Bigland, eſq. Somerſet herald ; in 


_ conſequence of which, I have ſince been favoured with a letter from Mr. Bigland, wherein, after giving an 


account of the two pedigrees above, he conclydes with the following ingemous remarks thereon : 


ce 
66 
46 


cc 
«c 
«c 
40 


«c 


46 


keeping to the firſt method of deſcent. We cannot ſuppoſe that this noble family would aſſume or retain 


64 
cc 
«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 
6 
«c 
4 
40 
cc 


46 


„ SIX. 


«« Of thoſe two opinions, the probability lies ſeemingly for the continuation of the deſcent from the firſt 

method of deduction, and that for the reaſons following: that the ſeveral matches are regularly carried 
up, from fir John Howard, knight, who married one of the daughters and coheirs of fir Robert de 
Boys, to fir John Howard, knight, who inherited divers lands in Norfolk and Suffolk, in right of Maud, 
his mother, counteſs of Norwich, or Norfolk. In the deſcent of Fulco there is not one match mentioned 
down to fir William Howard, chief juſtice, but only that his father John married Lucia, the which 
Lucia, in another MS. is ſaid to have been the daughter of Geſmond. That by keeping to the deſcents 
from the earl of Paſly, we regularly account for one of the quarterings, and it is the firſt uſed by this 
noble family and their anceſtors, in their grand atchievement“, from time-immemorial, the arms of Bruſs, 
viz. argent, ſeme of croſs-croſlets, and a lyon rampant, queiie furche gules ; the which quartering is 
not accounted for in the deſcent from Fulco, and which can be no otherwiſe accounted for, but by 


to themſelves and deſcendents, any armorial enſigns, to which they were not intitled by unqueſtionable 


„authority. That by deducing the pedigree from the earl of Paſſy, we may give ſome probable account 


of the Howards being from ancient time poſſeſſors of large eſtates in Norfolk and Suffolk; for as 
William de Howard is ſaid to have married Maud, the widow of Roger Bigod, earl of Norwich, or 
Norfolk, who was poſſeſſed of conſiderable eſtates in thoſe counties, and as the ſaid match is affirmed 


to be brought about by the means of king Henry I. it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſaid Maud 


brought with her a good dowry, and might be the cauſe of this family's firſt ſetling in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Thus the regularity of the deſcent from the earl of Paſſy, accounting for the 
family's quartering the arms of Bruſs ; the probability of the family's firſt ſettling in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, by matching with the relict of the earl of Norwich, or Norfolk, induces me rather to give the 
preference to this deduction of the pedigree, and eſpecially as the ſame, with the ſeveral matches and 
arms, ſtand regularly entered in the ancient books of the herald's- office. I am, | 3 


College of Arms, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


Feb, 23, 1762. 


„RALPH BIGLAND, Somerſet.” 
To WILLIAM GUTHRIE, Eſq. | 


Vincent, No, 184, fol. 417, & 2d G. 4. in Col, of Arms, &c, B 2 
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The iſſue of fir John Howard, who is deſigned admiral of England, was 
fir Robert Howard, who married Margaret, the daughter and coheir of 
Robert lord Scales, and died the twelfth of Richard II. Their fon was 
fir John Howard, who died the ſixteenth of Henry VI. This fir John How- 
ard was twice married; his. firſt wife was Margaret, _— and heir of 
ſir John Plais of Norfolk County. Their iſſue were ſir John Howard, who 
died the twelfth of Henry IV. and N ; fir John married Joan, ſiſter: 
and heir of John Walton, eſq. ſon of fir Richard Walton, knight; and Eli- 

zabeth, their only daughter and heir, married John Vere earl of Oxford; 

Margaret aforeſaid, was married to Conſtantine Clifton, eſq. and after- 

| wards to fir Gilbert Talbot, of Richard's-caſtle, knight. By his ſecond wife, 
who was daughter and. heir of fir William Tendring of Stoke-Neyland, in 
the county of Suffolk, he had fir Robert Howard, knight, who married 
Margaret, the daughter, and. afterwards one: of the. coheirs,. of Thomas: 
Mowbray duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth, his ſecond wife, daughter and. 
coheir to Richard Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel and. Surry, 5 

It is neceſſary that I ſhould be particular and explicit with regard to the 
perſons here mentioned. In the firſt place, it appears that this family was 
branched out into ſeveral diviſions, as far back as the twelfth of Henry II. when 
by the proper rolls it appears, that Howard de Wyton accounts for twenty 
pounds. Mention is likewiſe made in the ſame reign of others of the ſame 
name; for in the ſecond of Henry II. Ailwin (whom I take to be the ſame. 
with Allen) Howard, gave half a mark for not coming to the king's court 
on the day appointed, and next year the ſame, for not coming to court on 
the day of the ſtatute. By the pipe rolls of the eighth of the ſame reign, 
William, the ſon of Allen, gives forty ſhillings for his lands in Norfolk and 
Suffolk; fo that this William muſt have been conſiderably in years at the 
time of his father's death. In the twenty-firſt of Edward I. 1293, he and 

John de Butford were appointed to go judges that year upon the northern 
circuit. In the twenty- ſecond of the ſame reign, he was one of the com- 
miſſioners of ſewers for the repair of the banks and drains in Middleton, 
Rungeton, and Sechithe, in that part of Norfolk. Next year he was ſum-. 
moned to attend, with the reſt of the judges, the parliament held at Weſt- 
minſter; fo likewiſe to thoſe parliaments of the twenty-fifth, twenty-eight, 
and thirty-ſecond of Edward I. as alſo of the firſt of Edward II. On the fixth 
of April, the twenty-third of Edward I. it appears by Reymer's collections, 
that he was appointed to go the circuit in the counties of Gloceſter, 
Northampton, Oxford, Berks, Bedford, Buckingham, Eſſex, Hertford, Rut- 
land, Cambridge and Huntingdon. We have in Dugdale's Origines Juridi- 

cales, a copper-plate with his portraiture, as it is repreſented in Judges robes, 
in a window of the church of Long Melford, in Suffolk, with two other 
judges, and the following inſcription : 


HOWARD DUKE OF NORFOLK: * 


Pray for the good ſtate of William Haward chef juſtis of Ingland. & 


for Richard Pycot. & Jonn Haugh. juſtis of the lawe.” * 
This fir William Howard is ſaid to have married two wives, the firſt 
was Alice, daughter of Robert de Ufford, by whom he had no iflue. 


The ſecond was Alice, daughter of fir Edward Fitton, and by. her he had 
two ſons, fir John Howard, and William, which laſt died iflueleſs, accord- 


ing to fir William Dugdale, being one of the gentlemen of the bed cham- 


ber to Edward I. In the thirty-fourth of the ſame reign, he obtained the 
wardſhip of the land and heir of John de Crokedale, a perſon of note in thoſe 
parts. When Edward II. came to the crown, he was ordered to attend his 


coronation at Weſtminſter ; and in the fourth year of the ſame reign he ſerved: 


againſt the Scots. This ſir John Howard was a perſon of great diſtinction in 


the reign of Edward II. In the eighth of Edward II. he had the cuſtody of 


the caſtle and honour of Clare, which belonged to Gilbert de Clare, late earl 
of Gloceſter, and Hertfordſhire, deceaſed ; and he had a command to deliver 


to counteſs Maude, wife of the ſaid Gilbert, what ſhe had endowed there. 


Next year John Howard, Robert de Eyſingham, and John Curſon, were 


aſſigned to certify to the king the names of thoſe in the county of Norfolk, 


who held lands to the value of forty pounds,. and had not been knights. In- 


the eleventh year of ſame reign, he was governor of the caſtle. of Norwich, 
and from the eleventh to the fixteenth of the ſame reign, he was ſheriff of 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. In the fifteenth of the ſame reign, he 
had a Commiſſion; together with John de Vaus, to raiſe two thouſand men 
in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and to conduct them to Newcaſtle . 
upon Tyne, and from thence to march againſt the Scots. A like commiſſion - 


was granted him, and others, the thirtieth of November, the ſame year. 
After this he ſerved in Aquitain.; for in the eighteenth of Edward II. from 


* 
1 


Dorcheſter, July the eighteenth, the king ſignified to his treaſurer and barons 


of the Exchequer, that of his eſpecial grace he had granted to his beloved 
and faithful John Howard a debt owing to his Exchequer, in the time 
when he was ſheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, and to pay him a hundred 
pounds per ann. . whilſt he remained in his ſervice, .in the duchy of Aqui- 
tain. Next year he was one of the commiſſioners for arraying men in 


the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, as he was the year after for the 


county of Norfolk, when he received command for the arming of five hun- 


dred men, foot ſoldiers and archers with hactoons, bacinets and gantlets of 
iron, and to conduct them to the port of Orwell in Suffolk, thence to go to 
ſea againſt the French. In the ſecond of Edward III. he was put into 
commiſſion, with Thomas Bigod earl of Norfolk, and others, to ſuppreſs 


ſome riots in Norfolk and Suffolk, and died in the fifth of the fame reign, , 
poſſeſſed of the manors of Eaſt- Winch, Eait- Walton, W atton juxta Kirbroke, 
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Wiggenhale, Wirmegey, Tyrinton, Weſt-Walcot, South-Wotton, North- 
Wotton, Great-Walfingham, and the honour of Clare. He married Joan, 
daughter of John de Cornwal, and ſiſter of Richard de Cornwal, who, by 
fine on the ſecond of Edward II. ſettled upon his daughter and ſon-in-law, 
and their heirs, a meſſuage and two cunnicates of land, with the appurte- 
nances, in Paunteney,. Nereford, Aſhwelthorp, &c. and three parts of the 
Manor of Terrington, with its appurtenances. 5 "a 
His ſon and heir was John Howard, who, in the ninth of Edward III. 
was conſtituted admiral of the king's whole fleet, from the mouth of the 
Thames to the northward ; whereupon he had an affignation of one hundred 
and fifty-three pounds ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence, for the wages of him- 
ſelf, with his men at arms and archers in that ſervice. That ſame year the 
king granted to him a protection, dated April the twenty-fourth,. 1337, for 
tranſacting his affairs abroad, to be in force till the feaſt of St. Peter ad 
vincula following. In the twenty-firſt of the ſame reign, he obtained a 
grant for a market every week upon the Friday, at his manor of Wiggen- 
Hale, in the county of Norfolk; and one fair yearly upon the eve and day 
of St. Mary Magdalen, in which year he was again conſtituted admiral of 
the whole fleet to the northwards. This fir John Howard being a banneret, 
ſerved at the fiege of Calais, having in his retinue one banneret, fix knights, 
thirty-ſix men at arms, and thirty-five archers on horſeback. His wife was 
Alice already mentioned, and his ſon was Robert Howard, who was knighted, 
and was thirty-eight years of age when his mother died, in the forty-eighth 
of Edward III. by whoſe death he became poſſeſſed of the manor of Ferſ- 
field, in the county of Norfolk. A divorce was, it ſeems, at that time 
depending at the court of Rome, between Margery de Harford and her 
huſband, John de Brewer, in the ſecond year of Richard II. 
| We know little or nothing of the allegations on either fide, but it is 
certain that this fir Robert Howard (for he was knighted) was committed 
priſoner ' to the Tower of London, for detaining this lady from her grand- 
mother, the lady Nevil, with whom, on her own petition to the king and 
council, ſhe had been appointed to remain till the matter of her divorce was 
diſcuſſed. Sir Robert Howard married Margaret, daughter to Robert lord 
Scales of Newcells; and according to Dugdale, he died in his father's life- 
time, on the third of July, and the twelfth year of the reign of Richard II. 
He left iſſue three ſons and two daughters; the ſons were John (who was 
afterwards knighted) Edward, and Robert ; the daughters were Margaret, 
who was firſt married to fir Conſtantine Clifton of Bokenham caſtle, in 
the county of Norfolk, and ſecondly to fir Gilbert Talbot, knight; and 
Catherine. The injuries of time have defaced the eſcutcheons around his 
tomb, in a chapel on the ſouth fide of the chancel of Eaſt- Winch, in the 
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county of Norfolk, impaling the arms of the wives of the family. In the 
year 1631, all that remained legible there, was part of an inſcription, runing 
thus : —— Animabus Domini Roberti Howard militis et Margerii uxoris 
ſue. — His eldeſt fon, fir John Howard, was on the twelfth of Richard IT: 
retained to ſerve the king during his life, and accordingly attended him into 
Ireland. In the year 1405, being the fixth of Henry IV. he and fir Gerrard 
Braybrook, knight, were ordered by the king to array all the men able to bear. 
arms in the county of Eſſex, and to march to the defence of the ſea coaſts: 
againſt the French. He died November the ſeventeenth, 1406, in the Holy. 
Land, to which he took a voyage; a common act of devotion in thoſe days. 
His firſt wife was Margaret, daughter and heir to fir John Plaiz of Tofte in 
Norfolk, knight, and lord Montfichet of Stainſtead-Montfichet, in the 
county of Eſſex : ſhe died the fifth of Richard II. The ſecond wife was 
Alice, daughter and heir of fir William Tendring of Stoke-Neyland, in the 
county of Suffolk, knight; ſhe died in 1426, and was buried at Stoke- 
Neyland. By his firſt wife he had fir John Howard, his ſon and heir, 
who was married to Joan, daughter of John Walton, ſon and heir to fir 
Richard Walton, by whom he had the manor of Oclee; their only 
iſſue was Elizabeth, fourteen years old at her father's death, who was 
married to John Vere earl of Oxford. This young nobleman was under 
age; for in the ſeventh of Henry VI. the king, for two thouſand pounds; 
pardons John earl of Oxford, for that he married. without licence of the 
king, being under age, Elizabeth, daughter of John Howard, junior, knight; 
this fir John Howard died in his father's life-time. 

By the ſecond marriage of his father, fir John Howard, there were iſſue 
two ſons, fir Robert Howard, and Henry Howard. The latter had from his 
father for himſelf, and the heirs of his body, the manors of Teringhamton, 
Eaſt-Walton, Bokenham, Wigenhall and Barbleſham; with other lands in 
the county of Norfolk The wife of Henry Howard was Alice, the daughter 
of fir Henry Huſſey, of the county of Suſſex, knight; and he left iſſue 
Elizabeth, his only daughter and heir, who was married to Henry Went- 


worth, of Codham. in Eflex, which Henry died the twenty-ſecond of Ed- 5 


ward IV. Alice, the wife of fir John Howard, appears by her laſt will. 
and teſtament to have been a great benefactrix to the clergy, to whom ſhe 
bequeathed conſiderable effects; and ſhe conſtituted three chaplains for her 
executors, impowering them to. diſpoſe of her goods for the health of her 
ſoul. - She was, according to her own-requeſt, buried, together with her 
huſband, fir John Howard, before the high altar of the church of Stoke- 
Neyland ; the inſcription on the tomb is as follows: © Orate pro Animabus 
„ Johannis Howard militis, qui obiit ann. 14. Et Alicie, Uxoris ejus, 
% qui obiit in feſto Santi Lucæ Evangeleſte, Ann. 1426, quorum animabus: 
« propitietur Deus.“ In the ſame church there are other memorials of the 
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fame honourable pair, particularly their portraits in praying poſtures, painted 


on one of the windows, with the like inſcription. 7H He" 
Their piety ſeems to have been rewarded in their poſterity ; for their ſon 
fir Robert Howard, who was his mother's heir, and died before his father, 
was married to Margaret, the eldeſt daughter and coheir of Thomas de Mow- 
'bray, firſt duke of Norfolk, by his wife Elizabeth, the daughter and coheir 
of Richard earl of Arundel. This marriage was the moſt illuſtrious that any 
ſubje& could contract, the lady deſcending in a direct line by the mother 
From Edward I. Edward I's ſon being Thomas de Brotherton, earl of Nor- 
folk. On the twelfth of February, 1386, the ninth of Richard II. Thomas 
de Mowbray duke of Norfolk, had granted, by patent to him, and the heirs 
of his body, the office of earl marſhal of England (being the firſt earl 
marſhal, for before this time they were only marſhals) with an union of the 
office of marſhal in the court of King's-bench and Exchequer, and marſhal 
cryer before the ſteward, and marſhal of the king's houſhold. On the 
twenty-ninth of September, 1397, the twenty-firſt of Richard II. he was 
advanced to the dignity of duke of Norfolk, and died in 1399, the firſt of 
Henry IV. Their iſſue was fir John Howard, and two daughters, Margaret 
married to fir William Daniel, baron of Rathwire in Ireland; and Cathe- 
rine, the ſecond wife of Edward Neville, lord Abergaveny, who had iflue 
by her, Margaret, wedded to John Brook lord Cobham. Sir Robert 
Howard died, as aforeſaid, in his father's life-time, and his fon by his ſecond 
wife Margaret, daughter to Philip the Hardy king of France, fir John 
Howard, began when young to give proofs of diſtinguiſhed, but fruitleſs 
valour in France. In the thirty-firſt year of Henry VI. he attended John 
Talbot viſcount Liſle, eldeſt fon of the earl of Shrewſbury, to Blay, and was 
preſent with the earl himſelf, when he loſt his life at the battle of Chaſ- 
tillon. It is not clear whether fir John Howard was not made a priſoner at 
this battle, which loſt to the crown of England almoſt all its poſſeſſions in 
France. We are told by printed hiſtories, but falſely, that he was made 
lord Howard in the firit year of Edward IV. when that prince's brother, 
_ *George Plantagenet, was created duke of Clarence. After this, the ſame 
prince made him conſtable of the caſtle of Norwich, and ſheriff of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and gave him great part of the eſtate of 
the earl of Wiltſhire, which was then in the crown, by that nobleman's 
attainder. In the ſecond year of Edward IV. he and the lords Falconbridge 
and Clinton, and others, being appointed to keep the feas, landed with 
ten thouſand men at Conqueſt, in the Ifle of Rhee, which town they took. 
The duke of Burgundy about this time dying, a treaty of marciage was 
ſet on foot between his ſon and the fiſter of Edward IV. who was con- 
nected not only with him, but with the duke of Britany. This formidable 
alliance alarmed Lewis XI. of France ſo much, that he ſent over the earl of 
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Rouſſillon, his admiral, and other ambaſſadors, to treat with the Engliſh 


court. This however did not prevent a treaty of commerce being concluded 
between Edward and the duke of Burgundy ; but four days after that treaty 
was ſigned, fir John Howard was ſent ambaſſador to the court of France, 
to receive propoſals from Lewis. His management was ſo wiſe and prudent, 
that he ſaved the duke oh Britany from deſtruction, by keeping the duke of 
Burgundy, whom Lewis wanted to take off from the alliance, firm to his inte- 
reſt ; ſo that the duke of Britany obtained a truce. This important ſervice 
was rewarded by Edward IV. who, in the eighth year of his reign, beſtowed 
upon fir John the place of treaſurer of his houſhold, together with a grant 
.of the whole benefit of that which ſhould acrue to the king, by coinage of 
money in the City and Tower of London, or elſewhere in the realm of 
England, to enjoy from the firſt of October in the ſame year, fo long as he 
* ſhould continue in the office of treaſurer of the houſhold. At this time, the 
duke of Burgundy being contracted with Margaret, fiſter to Edward IV. 
fir John Howard attended that princeſs to Flanders, where he ſaw her 
ſolemnly married. After this, he ſeems to have been a favourite courtier 
about the perſon of his maſter ; and in the tenth year of Edward IV. when 
the rebellion broke out under the earl of Warwick, who endeavoured to reſtore 
the houſe of Lancaſter to the throne of England, he was made captain- 
general of all the king's forces by ſea, under the title of lord Howard. 
He ſeems to have behaved in this, and all other poſts, with the greateſt 
fidelity to the houſe of York, who had the undoubted hereditary right to the 
crown of England. In the eleventh year of the | ſame reign, the lord 
Howard was made deputy governor of Calais ; that ſame year he recognized 
the right of ſucceſſion to the crown in the perſon of the prince of Wales, 
ſon to king Edward IV. and in the twelfth year of the fame reign, he 
received a ſummons to parliament, as a baron of England. In the year 
1472, while Edward IV. had differences with the duke of Burgundy, 
his brother-in-law, the lord Howard, and fir William Haſtings, knight, 
were appointed commiſhoners on the part of England, to treat with other 
commiſſioners nominated by the duke of Burgundy, at Bruges. This 
negociation proved to be a matter of great difficulty; the commiſſioners 
were ordered not only to finiſh all commercial differences with the ſubjects 
of the duke of Burgundy, who was then one of the moſt powerful princes 
in Europe, but to bring about an accommodation with the Hans Towns. 
They likewiſe were impowered to renew the treaty that had been concluded 
in the reign of Richard II. between England and Portugal ; this was accord- 
ingly done, and Edward obtained from the duke of Burgundy an indemni- 
fication for all the ravages which the baſtard Falconbridge had committed 
upon the ſubjects of Portugal. The negociation concerning the wo Towns 
Vor. I. = + Cc | 
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proved a matter of greater length and difficulty. The lord Gruthwyſe was 


at laſt put at the head of it, and theſe conferences were transferred to Utrecht; 
but the differences were not accommodated till the year 1474. In the 


fourteenth year of the ſame reign, the lord Howard was retained by inden- 


ture to ſerve the king in his duchy of Normandy, and realm of France, for 


one whole year, with twenty men at arms, and two hundred archers. - 
The beſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians and records inform us, that this lord How- 


ard was the greateſt favourite with Edward IV. That prince ſent Garter king 


of arms to demand the French crown from Lewis XI. Lewis entered into 
ſome familiarity with the herald, and by the force of a preſent, underſtood 


from him, that if he intended to keep peace with Edward, who was then 


making great preparations againſt France, he muſt gain over the lords 
Howard and Stanley. Soon after, Edward invaded France, and being deceived 
by the duke of Burgundy, and his other allies, the herald diſpoſed the 
lords Howard and Stanley to perſuade Edward to enter into a negociation 
with Lewis, who expected nothing leſs at that time than a new conqueſt 
of France by the Engliſh. The weakneſs and treachery of Edward's allies 


convinced the two noblemen, how impracticable this attempt was, and they 


ſecretly gave Lewis notice by a releaſed priſoner, that he might flatter him- 


ſelf with the hopes of an accommodation. Lewis, upon this, ſent an herald 
whom he could truſt, to the Engliſh camp, with orders to be particularly 


reſpectful to the lords Howard and Stanley. The herald having an upper 
ordinary garment, did not diſcover his coat of office till he arrived in the 
Engliſh camp, where he preſented his credentials to the two lords, and was 
afterwards by them introduced to Edward himſelf. The matter then becom- 
ing ferious, a village near Amiens was appointed by Edward for the place 
of conference, and the commiſſioners for Edward, were the lord Howard, 
the maſter of the rolls, and fir Thomas Saintleger. The terms were, 

Firft, that Lewis ſhould within fifteen days pay to Edward ſeventy-five 
thouſand crowns, together with an annuity of fifty thouſand crowns a year, 
payable at Michaelmas and Eaſter, during the joint lives of the two monarchs. 
Secondly, that the daughter of Edward ſhould be married to the Dauphin, 
and ſhe have a jointure of ſixty thouſand livres a year. Thirdly, Edward 
engages, upon the payment of the ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, to give 
pledges for evacuating the French dominions; and to enter with Lewis, not 
only into a truce for ſeven years, but into a negociation for a private treaty. 

The lord Howard, and John Cheney, eſq. were pledges from Edward 
for the performance of the above articles; and a truce of ſeven years was 
agreed upon between the two kings, in a perſonal conference held at Pec- 
quigny. Every reader who knows the hiſtory of thoſe times, is ſenſible, 
that nothing but the fear of the Engliſh power could have prevailed with 
Lewis to have agreed to thoſe articles. He was a politic, faithleſs, but 
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timorous prince. The lord Howard, with the privity of his maſter, availed 
himſelf of his failings. He attended the French king at Amiens, and know- 
ing the timorous nature of Lewis, he whiſpered in his ear as he was going 
to ſupper, that he could find means to bring his maſter Edward to pay him 
a viſit at Paris. This ſtartled Lewis ſo much, that it required all his policy 
and ſagacity to get rid of the propoſal. It muſt be acknowledged, that by 
this time, Edward IV. a prince naturally inclined to pleaſure, was ſo much 
diſguſted with the troubles he had encountered in fighting for his crown, 
that he had intirely given himſelf up to luxury, which had the ſame effect 
upon him that cowardice had upon Lewis. He had even complaiſance 
enough to wink at his chief courtiers and miniſters receiving an annual 
tribute, or, as termed by the French hiſtorians, a penſion from Lewis. Lord 
Howard, as being the diſtinguiſhed favourite of Edward, beſides his pen- 
ſion, received in the ſpace of two years, no leſs than twenty-four thouſand 
crowns in money and plate by way of gratuity. Notwithſtanding this, we 
find in none of our hiſtories or records, the ſmalleſt impeachment of his 
fidelity to his ſovereign. Far from that, in the fifteenth of Edward IV. he 
obtained a grant in ſpecial tail of the manors of Preſton, Cokefield, Aldam 
and Mendam, in the county of Suffolk ; as alſo of the manors of Dolying- 
ham and Michell-hall, otherwiſe called Earles Swaffham, in the county of 
Kent, then in the crown by the attainder of John earl of Oxford. 
In the year 1475, Edward IV. of England, having performed all his 
ſtipulations with the court of France, the lord Howard was ſet at liberty; 
and upon his return home, he found the court of England immerſed in 
pleaſure and luxury. The money paid by Lewis to the Engliſh court and 
nobility had enervated their manners ; and, if the then ſtate of affairs is 
Judiciouſly conſidered, perhaps the counſellors of Edward, amongſt whom 
the lord Howard was the firſt, were in the right in perſuading Edward to 
continue the crown of France a tributary, rather than make it a conqueſt. It 
was with this view, that in the year 1477, Edward anew nominated the lord 
Howard, fir Richard Tunſtall, and doctor Langton, at the requeſt of Lewis, 
to go to France as his ambaſſadors, after he had ratified the late treaty. By 
this time the lord Howard was made knight of the moſt noble order of the 
Garter, and in the eighteenth year of Edward IV. he obtained a grant of 
the office of conſtable of the Tower of London, in reverſion, after the 
death of John lord Dudley; and in the nineteenth -of Edward IV. was by 
indenture again retained to ſerve the king, as captain-general of his fleet 
againſt the Scots, with three thouſand men at arms. _ A 
The high rank which lord Howard held in the bloody reign of Edward 
IV. muſt have rendered his memory very obnoxious to poſterity, had he not 
behaved with the ſtricteſt honour and juſtice to the nation, as well as to the 
king. He continued his affection, after Edward's death, to the family of 
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York. He ſeems, during all the life of Edward, to have been in no good 
underſtanding with' Richard duke of Glouceſter, who reſented the pains he 
took to keep peace between France and England. The hiſtory of that 
prince, afterwards Richard III. is immaterial to this work. We ſhall not 
diflemble, that the lord Howard had, perhaps, too great a connection with 
that tyrant; but the Engliſh hiſtorians have not, perhaps, ſufficiently conſi- 
dered the hiſtory of that reign. Richard inſiſted upon the illegitimacy of 
his brother Edward IV's children, by a pre-contra& between Edward and the 
lady Eleanor Butler. This gave him a handle for drawing up an act of ſucceſ- 
fion in his own favour, which he procured to be preſented to him in council, 
and which he accepted of. We cannot pretend to ſay, what the opinion of 
lord Howard was, as to the legality of this act, which was preſented to Richard 
on the behalf, and in the name, of the three eſtates of the realm of England, 
and received his aſſent. It is certain, that the family of Mowbray duke of 
Norfolk, being then extinguiſhed in the male line, by the death of John 
the late duke, the young duke of York, though an infant, was married 
to the only daughter and heireſs of the Mowbray family, and was made 
duke of Norfolk, and earl marſhal of England. This happened under the 
reign of Edward IV. but Richard had it laid down as a maxim, that no act 
in favour of his brother's children, conſidering them as illegitimate, was 
valid; he therefore, on the twenty-eighth of June, in the firſt year of his 
reign, gave the dignity of DUKE of NoRFOLK, and the office of earl mar- 
ſhal of England, to the lord Howard, while Thomas, his ſon and heir, was 
created earl of Surry. Mr. Arthur Collins pretends, that this creation did 
not take place till after the death of the young prince; but nothing can be 
more certain from hiſtory, than that he was created before. In the record 
appointing the lord Howard to be earl marſhal, no notice is taken of the 
duke of York's creation ; but only that the office had reverted to the diſpoſal 
of the crown, by the death of the late John duke of Norfolk, father-in- 
law to the duke of York. This dignity of earl marſhal was attended with 
many other honours and advantages; the duke held it in tail male, with 
power to grant to any perſon or perſons the office of marſhal of the king's- 
bench, of marſhal of the Exchequer, and office of marſhal's-cryer before 
the ſteward, and marſhal of the king's houſhold. The duke was likewiſe, 
as Mowbray duke of Norfolk had been, impowered to bear, as a badge of 
his office, a golden ſtaff or batton, tipped at each end with black, and hav- 
ing upon one end the arms of England, and upon the other, thoſe of his 
own family. Twenty pounds a year was likewiſe ſettled upon him, out of 
the fee-farm of the town of Ipſwich. On the thirtieth of June, two days 
after he was made earl marſhal, he was by Richard conſtituted high ſteward 
of England, for the day of his coronation. He accordingly, on the fixth 
day of July, being the day appointed for that ſolemnity, carried the king's 
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erown immediately before his majeſty's perſon, while his ſon, the earl of 
Surry, bore the ſword of ſtate. He was likewiſe appointed lord admiral of 
England, Ireland, and Aquitain, for life, upon the twenty-fifth of July enſu- 
ing; upon which day, he likewiſe obtained a grant in ſpecial tail, of the 
manors and lordſhips of Lavenham, in the county of Suffolk; Canfield, 
Stanſtead-Montfichet, Crepping, Langdon, Cruſtwich, Eaſton-hall-Vauce, 
Fynyreton, Dadyinghurſt, Bumſtead-Helyon, Beamond and Bentley, in the 
county of Eſſex; Badleſmere, in the county of Kent; Hinkeſton, in com. 
Cantabr. ; Roſtenoythe, -Helſton, Deby, Predannak, Poledewe, Etheron, 
Dawneth, Kattleton, Treſavern, Hilleton, Heyvenis, Newland, Harnathy, 
Park, Trewigo, Wycoteham, Penhall, Nauſergh, with the hundreds of 
Trelyghen, and Shrobhinder, in com. Cornub. ; Bretford, Wellelewe, Rur- 
tiſhall, Chepeham, Teffount, Bremalſhaw, Upton-Skydmore, Weſton-Park, 
Werminſter and Winterbourne-Stoke, in the county of Wilts ; Hungerford, 
in the county of Berks ; as alſo the caſtle, lordſhip and manor of Farlegh, 
in the counties of Somerſet and Wilts. 9 Wa 
And ſhortly after that, obtained another grant in ſpecial tail, of the 
manors and lordſhips of Middleton, Hillington, Tillney, Iſtellington, Clench- 
Warton, Raynham, Shaſtleſhew, Skales, Hikeling, Wilton, Hokewood, 
Berton Bendiſh, Wigenhale, with the fiſhing there, and toll in Biſhop's 
Lenne; alſo the hundreds of Freybrigge, with its appurtenances, in the 
county of Norfolk; likewiſe of the manors and lordſhips of Lavenham, and 
Ward-Hutton, in the county of Suffolk; Canfield, Stanſtead-Montfichet, 
Bentley, and Woodham-Ferres, in the county of Eſſex; Berkeway, Roke- 
ley, and Newſſellers, in the county of Hertford ; Haſleingfield, in the county 
of Kent ; Longham, alias Longnam, in the county of Dorſet ; Keres and 
Ketire, in com. Cornub. ; Exton, South-Brent, Chillington, Stratton, Y vel- 
ton, and Spekington, in the county of Somerſet ; Ber-Lortye, in com. Dor- 
ſet; Forhunt, in the county of Suffolk; Fridin-Boderſdon, in the county of 
Kent; Petersfield, and Up-Clatford, in com. Southton ; and Knoke-Bed- 
wyn, and Orcheſton, in the county of Wilts, to hold by the ſame ſervice as 
they had been held before they came to the crown. „ 
It is certain, that the duke of Norfolk well deſerved all the profuſion of 
favour heaped upon him by Richard. I am far from taking upon me to 
 fay, what private convictions might be upon his mind, with regard to the 
legitimacy of the late king's children ; or whether he did not think, that the 
pre- contract of the father had been ſo fully proved, as to render the ſons ille- 
gitimate, eſpecially when backed by an act of parliament. The latter ſeems 
to have been the caſe; nor did the duke heſitate a moment in declaring, that 
he was reſolved to ſtand or fall with Richard. The truth is, the garriſon, 
or caſtle of Guiſnes, or, as the Engliſh call it, Hames, had ſecured that 
place for the earl of Richmond, who was now the declared competitor for 
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the crown, but without the ſmalleſt right, but what he was to derive from 
his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. whom 
he had ſworn to eſpouſe. But Richard's officers retook Guiſnes, which gave 
a great damp to Richmond and his party. This was increaſed by an infor- 
mation they received, that the queen dowager had actually liſtened to ſome 
propoſals, made on the part of Richard, for marrying that princeſs himſelf. 
Buck, the hiſtorian of Richard, affirms, (nor has the fact been ever contra- 
dicted by the noble family) that there was in the earl of Arundel's cabinet, 
an original letter from the princeſs Elizabeth, to the duke of Norfolk, 
under * own hand; in which ſhe ſollicited that nobleman, to be a mediator 
to her for the king, in behalf of the marriage propounded between them, 
and indecently expreſſed herſelf in terms of the warmeſt affections for 
Richard, and fearing that his queen would never die. Though I ſhall not 
take upon me abſolutely to eſtabliſh the reality of ſuch a letter, yet it is 
undoubted, that the earl of Richmond himſelf thought that the marriage 
had taken place; and it was only through an accident, that he did not 
marry the fiſter of fir Walter Herbert. Richard, on the other hand, thought 
himſelf fo ſecure, that in the beginning of the year 1485, he ordered his 
fleet to be laid up, and unrigged. 
About the ſame time, the propoſal of marriage between Richard and the 
princeſs Elizabeth, had gone ſo far, that the queen had made terms for the 
marquis of Dorſet, her ſon by the firſt marriage, who was with Richmond, 
under a kind of proſcription from Richard. All theſe circumſtances, toge- 
ther with the ſecret correſpondence he had with the court of Britany, ren- 
dered Richard fo ſecure, that he took no precautions for the ſafety of his 4... 
crown or perſon. ET * 
His great dependance was upon the duke of Norfolk, who in fact ſeems 
to have been the only man of conſequence about the court. Upon the land- 
ing of the earl of Richmond at Milford-Haven, with about two thouſand 
five hunderd men, Richard advanced to Nottingham, where he was attended 
by the duke of Norfolk, and his ſon, the earl of Surry. As to the other 
great men, he durſt not rely upon them, and it is certain, that the earl of 
Richmond had notice ſecretly ſent him of all Richard's motions and deſigns. 
The latter was ſenſible of this, which ſoured his diſpoſition, naturally fretful, 
ſo much, that many who were not diſinclined to his ſervice, were obliged 
for their own ſafety, either to abandon him, or to remain neutral, Richard, 
nothwithſtanding all thoſe diſadvantages, by the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
Norfolk, his ſon, and ſir Robert Blackenbury, raiſed a very fine army of 
about thirteen thouſand men, at the head of which, he marched to Leiceſ- 
ter, while that of the earl of Richmond hardly exceeded five thouſand. 
The attachment of the Norfolk family to Richard, is the more meritorious, 
as it is certain, that before they took the field, they had hints given them, 
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that Richard was betrayed; and to this we are to refer to the famous couplet, 
which was poſted on the duke's gate: Ta 


Jack of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
«© For Dikon, thy maſter, is bought and ſold.” 


From Leiceſter Richard advanced to Boſworth, and though great numbers 
deſerted from his army, yet it was ſtill ſo much ſuperior to that of Richmond, 
as to throw the latter into vaſt perplexities. The lord Stanley, and his brother 
fir William Stanley, commanded a ſeparate body of about ſeven thouſand 
men, but declared poſitively for neither fide. There is, however, little pro- 
bability, that ſo cautious a prince as Richmond was, would have ventured a 
deciſive engagement with ſuch odds againſt him, had he not been well 
aſſured of the part which the Stanleys were to act, and that Richard was 
betrayed by thoſe in whom he truſted. On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 
148 5, was fought the battle of Boſworth, which gave England a. new 
maſter. The duke of Norfolk, and his ſon the earl of Surry, commanded 
the front line of Richard's army, which was moſtly compoſed of archers, 
and very far extended; he commanded his ſecond line in perſon, and both 
his lines were flanked by horſe. The duke of Norfolk, in the beginning of 
the battle, attempted to ſurround the left of the earl's army, by attacking 
it in flank. In this he muſt have been ſucceſsful; and the earl of Oxford, 
who commanded againſt him, muſt have been overpowered, had not his 
flank been ſecured by the lord Stanley, who had foreſeen his danger, and 
had choſen the ſituation of his troops with that very view. At the ſame 
time, fir William Stanley charged the right flank of Richard's line with 
three thouſand men ; upon which the duke of Norfolk advanced to Richard's 
aſſiſtance, and both he and the king did all that could be expected from 
able men, and brave generals; but they found themſelves unſupported. The 
earl of Northumberland, who appeared on Richard's fide, ordered his men to 
throw down their arms, and the reſt of the royal army were ſo diſheartened, 
that though Richard made a moſt furious attack, and after killing with his 
own hand ſeveral of Richmond's beſt officers, was upon the point of killing 
Richmond likewiſe, he all of a ſudden found himſelf abandoned by his 
men, the duke of Norfolk killed, the earl of Surry a priſoner, and the 
few brave officers, who were faithful to their truſt, lying dead around him; 
ſo that at laſt, he himſelf fell under the weight of his enemies, with a cou- 
rage anſwerable to that of his greateſt anceſtors. It is ſaid that the duke of 
Norfolk was killed by an archer ; he was buried in the abbey at Thetford, 
in the county of Norfolk; and an attainder paſſed againſt him in. the firſt 
parliament held by Henry VII. at Weſtminſter ; but upon what this attain- 
der could be founded, is not eaſy to ſay. Certain it is, however, that though 
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the judges had declared, that the attainder, under which Henry VII. lay, 


while he was earl of Richmond, was diſcharged on his afſuming the crown; 
yet notwithſtanding this general declaration, Richard, though he had worn 
the crown, was himſelf attainted, as well as the duke of Norfolk, and 
ſeveral other noblemen and gentlemen, for no other crime, but their being 
faithful to their ſovereign. | 

John the firſt duke of Norfolk, of the Howard family, was married firſt 
to Catherine, daughter to William lord Molines, and of his wife Eleanor, 


daughter to Henry, lord Beaumont. The iſſue of that marriage, was Tho- 


mas earl of Surry, and four daughters ; Anne, married to fir Edward George, 
knight; Iſabella, to fir Robert Mortimer, of the county of Eſſex, knight; 


Jane, to John Timperley, eſq. and died iſſueleſs; and Margaret, to fir John 
_ Windham, of Crowhurſt, in the county of Norfolk, knight. The laſt 


mentioned gentleman was anceſtor to the preſent ear] of Egremont. The 
above Catherine, dutcheſs of Norfolk, lies buried in the ſouth part of 
the church of Stoke-Neyland, where a monument was erected for her, 
adorned with proper eſcutcheons, with the following inſcription at the 
foot of her figure, which is there repreſented, habited in a hood and gown. 
« Under this ſtone is buried the body of the right honourable woman 


and ladie, ſometime wife unto the right high and mighty prince, lord 
«© John Howard, duke of Norfolk, and mother unto the right noble puiſſant 


prince, lord Thomas Howard, duke alſo of Norfolk. Which lady departed 
this preſent life, Ann. Dom. 1452.” | | 
The firſt duke of Norfolk's fecond wife, was Margaret, daughter of fir 


John Chedworth, knight, by whom he had iflue, Catherine, married to 
John Bourchier, lord Berners, by whom ſhe had iſſue three daughters, and 


coheirs. This Margaret ſurvived her huſband, and by her teſtament, which 
is dated May the thirteenth, 1490, ſhe gives many pious legacies for 
maſſes and ſervices to be performed for the good of her ſoul, and thoſe of 


her friends. 


The ſecond duke, Thomas earl of Surry, having been taken priſoner at 
the battle of Boſworth, was committed to the Tower, by Henry VII. and, 
like his father, was attainted by parliament. This nobleman, as his father, 
was a favourite with Edward IV. but as we have an authentic record of - his 


life, in a tablet annexed to his monument at Thetford, I have copied the 
ſame in the appendix, No. I. as perhaps it will be more ſatisfactory to the 


reader, than any other account of him can be. By the tablet it appears, 
that after ſeveral foreign negociations, he was made by king Edward, eſquyer for 
his body, an office that ſeems fomewhat to have reſembled that of firſt lord 


of the bed-chamber. After this he attended Edward in all the battles he 
Fought ; but when that prince, after being taken by the earl of Warwick, 


was obliged to fly to Flanders, he was forced to take ſanctuary in a church 
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in Colcheſter. Upon' the return of Edward to England, he was wounded 
fighting on Richard's fide, at the battle at Barnet, and was knighted when 
the king's ſecond ſon was made duke of York. He afterwards attended 
Edward to France, and was preſent at the famous interview between him 
and Lewis XI. The reader, in the ſame tablet, may remark, that the death 
of the Jaſt heireſs of the Mowbray family, is alone mentioned, as occaſion- 
ing the firſt duke of Norfolk to be made earl marſhal of England, in right 
of his mother. But no notice is taken of her young huſband the duke of 
York, who actually was made duke of Norfolk and earl marſhal, and was 
alive at the time. He was ſheriff of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
at the time that he was created earl of Surry ; and in the firſt year of 
Richard III. he was elected knight of the Garter, in the room of the lord 
Hallig. : e | . 
After the marriage of Henry VII. with the princeſs Elizabeth, and his 
being recognized king by the parliament, the earl of Surry expreſſed as much 
duty and affection for him, as he had done for Edward and Richard. We 
are likewiſe to obſerve, that, in all the attainders which paſſed againſt 
_ Richard's adherents, there were ſpecial reſervations in favour of wives and 
other perſons, creditors upon the eſtates of the attainted. The truth is, 
Henry and his miniſters found the diſpoſitions of the people too much in 
favour -of the houſe of York, for them to proceed with any remarkable 
teverity, excepting againſt thoſe who had been the immediate inſtruments of 
Richard's cruelties. The earl of Surry was far from being conſidered as 
ſuch. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion againſt Henry, under the 
earl of Lincoln, one of the moſt dangerous conjunctures of Henry's reign, 
he was offered the keys of the Tower, by the Lieutenant, very probable by 
Henry's order, to ſet himſelf at liberty: but he refuſed to be delivered by 
any but the power which had committed him. This generoſity, and his 
unblameable attachment to his former profeſſions, gave Henry the greateſt 
idea of his virtue and honour ; and after an impriſonment of three years and 
a half, he not only received his liberty, but was taken into full favour end 
confidence with Henry. In the fourth year of the ſame reign, he was 
reſtored to his title of earl of Surry, and to all eſtates which had come to 
him by his wife, as he was afterwards to the order of the Garter. An 
inſurrection in the North happening on account of the taxes, and of the 
peoples attachment to the family of York, the carl of Northumberland, lord 
lieutenant of thoſe parts, was murdered in a tumult. Upon this, Henry 
employed the earl of Surry to quell the mutiny, which he did with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that the chief rebels were puniſhed or executed; and the earl him- 
ſelf ſucceeded the earl of Northumberland in the lieutenancy and warden- 
ſhip. In this poſt, he hehaved equally to the ſatisfaction of the king and 
the people ; and upon all occaſions endeavoured to relieve them * the 
VoI. I. | 
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preſſure of taxes; ſo that he was conſidered as one of the ableſt, as well as of 
the greateſt ſubjects in England. As to the other particulars, the reader may 
conſult the tablet he will find in the appendix. On the ninth of May, in 
the ſeventh of Henry VII's reign, he was by indenture retained to ſerve the 
king in his wars beyond the ſeas as ſhould be appointed him, during one 
whole year next enſuing the day of the firſt muſters, and ſo long after as it 

ſhall pleaſe the king, with ten men at arms, twelve demy-lances, twenty. 
archers on horſeback, and fifteen archers on foot. But the earl's preſence 
was ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the tranquillity of the public, that he did not 
upon this occaſion go beyond fea. He therefore remained at home for 
ſeveral years, in the public ſervice; nor do we find him engaged in any of 
the ſcandalous meaſures of that reign. In the year 1492, Henry having 
concluded the treaty of Eſtaples upon no very honourable terms, returned to 


Calais, and from thence to England; where, chiefly by the prudence and 


conduct of the earl of Surry, he found every thing in quiet and tranquillity. 


Upon the breaking out of the dangerous rebellion under Perkin Warbeck, 


who was ſupported by James IV. king of Scotland, the earl of Surry gave 
freſh proofs of his loyalty to Henry. In the year 1495, on the twenty- 
ſecond of March, a commiſſion of array iſſued out, directed to the earl of 


Surry, warden of the Scotch m».rches, whoſe command reached between the 
rivers Trent and Tweed; and to the biſhop of Durham, ordering them 


to array all the forces under their command for oppoſing the Scots, who 
were about to invade England. About this time, for reaſons of ſtate, 
Henry made his ſecond fon, Henry duke of York, an infant, warden of his 
Scotch marches ; but I perceive that the earl of Surry continued to act as his 
deputy, and vice-warden. By this time Henry, who thought it of the 


_ utmoſt conſequence for him to keep well with the court of Scotland, had 
propoſed a marriage between his eldeſt daughter Margaret and James IV. 


and, amongſt other noblemen, the earl of Surry was one of the Commiſ- 
fioners named by Henry, to treat of the fortune which the princeſs was to 
carry to her huſband. We cannot however diſſemble, that for ſome time 


the biſhop of Durham was at the head of the commiſſion, for executing 


the office of under-warden, though the earl of Surry appears ſtill to have 
kept the command of the army. His removal, probably, was occaſioned by 


the diflatisfation of the Scots at his government, and it ſeems to have been 


of no long ſtanding. The hiſtory of Perkin Warbeck's invaſion belongs 
to this work only as it is connected with the conduct of the earl of Surry 
this year ; for that great nobleman, all the time of Henry's reign, was either 
ſuppreſſing rebellions in the ſouth; or ſerving upon the borders of Scot- 


land, but was only able to act upon the defenſive. About the time the 


Corniſh rebellion was ſuppreſſed, the Scots made an irruption into England, 
and laid fiege to the caſtle of Norham, which by the earl's vigilance, was 
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well provided to receive them. Henry having ſent the earl a ſtrong rein- 
forcement of troops, he marched to the relief of Norham caſtle ; but the 
Scots retiring haſtily towards their own country, he was not able to over- 
take them. He, however, took the caſtle of Ayton, fituated between Ber- 
wick and Edinburgh, and did prodigious damage to the enemy. This 
exaſperated James ſo much, that, forgetting his own character, he ſent Lyon, 
his principal king of arms, with a perſonal challenge to the earl, offering to 
fight him hand to hand for the town of Berwick, and other poſſeſſions the 
Engliſh held thereabouts. The earl received the challenge with great tem- 
per and politeneſs ; but very properly anſwered the meſſenger, that his life 
was devoted to his maſter's ſervice, while he commanded his army ; and 
therefore he was not impowered to lay any ſuch ſtake, but that,” when his 
command was out, he ſhould be ready to accept the honour his majeſty did 
him, either on horſeback or on foot, as the king pleaſed. . 

Though Henry had not a nobleman in his dominions, capable of ſerving 
him ſo effectually as the earl of Surry was, yet his own natural caution, and 
the ſtate of his affairs with the court of Spain, from which his ſon was to 
receive a wife, made him omit no opportunity of courting James to a peace. 

A freſh commiſſion was iſſued for this purpoſe, and conferences were held, 
but all in vain. Neither Henry nor the Spaniſh ambaſſador could perſuade 
James to give up the perſon of Perkin; and though a long truce was at laſt 
made, he was honourably diſmifſed out of England. It probably was in 
order to forward thoſe negociations, that about the fourteenth year of 
Henry VII. the king called the earl to London, and he was, with other lords, 
preſent, when the peace with France was ratified in parliament. Accord- 
ing to fir William Dugdale, it was about this time, that he made partition 
with Maurice, brother of William, marquis of Berkley, of the lands that 
came to them by inheritance, by reaſon of their deſcent from the coheirs of 
Mowbray duke of Norfolk. In the fame year he attended the king and 
queen to Calais, where they had an interview with Philip duke of Auſtria. 
The ſubject turned upon the farther improvement of the good underſtand- 
ing between the two nations ; and we likewiſe find him preſent at the rati- 
fication of the marriage between Arthur prince of Wales, and Catherine, 
fourth daughter to Ferdinand king of Spain, who accordingly arrived in 
England, in the year 1501. Henry had now no more employment for the 
earl in the field, and on the twenty-fifth of June, he received the great 
horiour of being appointed lord high treaſurer of England. By this great 
office, the earl once more became the greateſt ſubject in the Kingdom; and 
his preferment could only be owing to his merit. From the time of his 
being admitted into this office, England may be ſaid to have aſſumed a 
new face. Henry, the moſt ſagacious prince in his time, but the moſt 
cautious, perceived the effects of his over diſtruſt of * diſco- 
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verer of America; and, by the earl's advice, he employed all his time in 
encouraging the trade of his ſubjects, and in managing further diſcoveries 
on the ſame continent. The particulars are foreign to this work. But it is 
certain, that England, while his lordſhip held the treaſurer's ſtaff, attained to 
a degree of power, magnificence and politeneſs, which ſhe had never known 
before. 13 e nor ee ene : 
- In the year 1501, the nuptials of prince Arthur, and Catherine of Auſtria 
were celebrated; and we find that afterwards, the lord high treaſurer gave the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of the marriage having been conſummated, of any that 
was given, as may be ſeen in the complete hiſtory of England. His lordſhip 
about the ſame time, had a principal hand in bringing about a peace with 
Scotland, and the marriage of James IV. of that kingdom, with the princeſs 
Margaret, eldeſt daughter to Henry. The particulars of this celebrated 
negociation belonging to general hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve here, that it 
does not appear he was in any degree concerned in the oppreſſive meaſures 
which Henry's avarice inflicted upon his people. Though at the head of the 
treaſury, he kept his hands clear of corruption and extortion, fo that Henry 
was obliged to employ Empſon and Dudley, in his works of oppreſſion. 
It is likewiſe to the earl's honour, that he faw with diflike, the rife of 
Wolley, afterwards the haughty cardinal. Set T6 ih 
When the marriage of James IV. and the princeſs Margaret took place, 
Henry, who, like his grand-daughter, queen Elizabeth, encouraged the 
moſt extravagant expence in his great men, becauſe it ſerved to impair their 
fortunes, ſent the princeſs to Scotland, under the tuition of the lord high 
treaſurer, and the earl of Northumberland, attended by a pomp ſo noble 
and coſtly, that we can form no idea of it, from any example of modern 
magnificence. The earl continued in Scotland during all the time of the 
rejoicings for the nuptials. In the year 1504, his lordſhip was created lord 
high ſteward of England, for the trial of lord Dudley, for a felony com- 
mitted in Staffordſhire. Amongſt other great ſervices he did to the ſtate 
about this time, was an act of parliament, which he obtained, enacting, 
ce that no clipped, or diminiſhed money ſhould be current in payment, but 
«« that the fame might be brought to the king's mint; there to be exchanged 
for new coined groats and two-pences.“ In the twenty-ſecond of the ſame 
reign, it appears from the patent rolls, that he obtained a ſpecial livery of 
all the lands of which his father died ſeized. The laſt time ns appeared in 
a public character under Henry VII. was on his being appointed one of the 
ambaſſadors who were to treat of a marriage between the princeſs Mary, 
afterwards queen of France, and Charles of Luxemburgh, afterwards the 
emperor Charles V. The earl of Surry accordingly repaired to Calais, with 
the other ambaſſadors, and put the laſt hand to that marriage. But, though 
all imaginable precautions were taken to give it a validity, both the parties 
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being minors, yet it never took place. The marriage was agreed: upon, on 
December the twenty-firſt, 1 50%, and afterwards obtained all the neceſſary 
ratifications. This was amongſt the laſt tranſactions of Henry VIE's reign, 
who died the twenty-ſecond of April, 1509. . | 

The earl of Surry, to the dying day of that great and diſcerning prince, 
continued to be his moſt diſtinguiſhed favourite, in all matters relating either 
to the civil or military ſtate of the kingdom. When he made his will, he 
was one of the ſuperviſors or executors ; the king's mother, the counteſs 
of Richmond, who was ſtill alive, being the firſt in the commiſſion. This 
was a truſt of great conſequence and fome profit. The reader may conſult 
the appendix, No. IE. for particulars. . It is to his honour, and to that of 
the majority of the other executors, that though Empſon and Dudley were 
two of the number, yet their crimes were ſo notorious, that they were ſent 
to priſon ; and the executors (according to Hall, who is an unqueſtionable 
authority) reſtored to ſeveral, who had been oppreſſed by them, large ſums 
of money. | 

The earl of Surry, upon Henry VIII's. accceſſion, had his patent as lord 
high treaſurer of England renewed, which renewal bears date the twenty- 
eighth of July, the firſt year of this reign ; and he was one of the council 
choſen by the new king, at the recommendation of the counteſs of Rich- 
mond his majeſty's grandmother. A noble author and a great judge,. the 
lord Herbert, in his life of Henry VIII. ſpeaks of this council, as being in 
honeſty, abilities and courage, the beſt that any king of England ever had. 
The reſtitution, however, that had been made to thoſe who had ſuffered by 
Empſon and Dudley, brought ſo much buſineſs upon the hands of the 
lord treaſurer, that it was found impracticable to anſwer all the ſuits made 
for reſtitution. The council, therefore, wiſely reſolved to give the oppreſ- 
ſors, and their tools up to public juſtice. The latter were puniſhed by fines, 
impriſonment and pillory; and the two principals ſuffered on Tower-hill, 
upon a bill of attainder that was brought againſt them in parliament. 

Though nothing could be more oppoſite to one another, than the natural 
diſpoſitions of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. were, yet the earl of Surry 
preſerved the fame power and credit that he poſſeſſed under his father. 
Henry VII. died maſter of as much ready money, as had it been employed 
to bad purpoſes, was more than ſufficient to have ſubverted the laws and the 
liberties of England. Notwithſtanding the high favour, and great poſts 
the earl of Surry held under him, he was till a vaſt ſufferer in point of 
fortune ; and it is more than probable, he thought the prerogative had been 
unjuſtly (as it certainly was) ſtrained to his prejudice. It was therefore no 
wonder that he availed himſelf of the young king's liberality, for repairing 
his fortune: He had the addreſs to gain the king's ear, and to over-balance 
Fox, the famous. political biſhop of Wincheſter in the cabinet, which 
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reduced the latter to the meanneſs of recommending Wolfe iy; who, he knew; 
would ſtrike in with all Henry's moſt unwarrantable paſſions, to the royal 
Favour. The public eaſily ſaw that the new. miniſter was deſigned to 2 A 
check upon the earl of Surry. 

In the year 1509, we find the earl of Sarry peaſout; when Henry con- 
firmed, and ſwore to, the peace with the king of Scotland, who had deputed 
the earl of Arran to receive the oath ; and ſeveral original papers publiſhed 
by Mr. Rymer, ſhew that he had a principal hand in all negociations, both 
foreign and domeſtic, at that time. His two ſons, fir Thomas Howard, and 
ſir Edward Howard, appear likewiſe to have been in high favour ; for J 
perceive, that fir Edward was, about this time, appointed ſtandard-bearer 
of England, during life, with a ſalary of forty pounds a year, in the room 
of fir — Brown and it is certain, that while the Howard family had 
the principal ſhare of Henry VIII's favour, his reign could be reproached 
with nothing, but the great expence of his court and living. In the ſecond 
year of the ſame reign, the earl of Surry was conſtituted earl marſhal of 
England for life; and the {fame year, he and Warham, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, were godfathers to the king's firſt born ſon, by queen Catherine; 
the counteſs of Devonſhire, daughter to Edward IV. ſtanding godmother. 
On November the tenth, 1511, the earl of Surry was one of the commiſ- 
ſioners, for treating with Ferdinand king of Aragon, and Joan queen of 


Caſtile. Though the general hiſtory of Europe does not fall within my pre- 


ſent deſign, yet I muſt obſerve, that the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Caroz, whom 
the two earls of Surry and Shrewſbury were appointed to negociate with, 
was one of the-moſt artful miniſters of his age, and found out the weak 
fide of Henry, by which he engaged him in foreign meaſures. | 
But the tranſaction which did the greateſt honour to the earl of Surry and 
his family at this time (though omitted by others who have written the 
hiſtory of the Engliſh Peerages) was their behaviour in the caſe of Barton, 
a Scotch ſea officer. This gentleman's father having ſuffered by ſea, from 
the Portugueze, he had obtained letters of marque, for his two ſons, to 
make repriſals upon the ſubjects of Portugal. It is extremely probable, that 
the court of Scotland ——_ thoſe letters with no very honeſt intention. 
The council board of England, at which the earl of Surry held the chief 
place, was daily peſtered with complaints from the ſailors and merchants, 
that Barton, = was called fir Andrew Barton, under pretences of ſearch- 
ing for Portugueze goods, interrupted the Engliſh navigation. Henry's 
ſituation at that time rendered him backward from breaking with Scotland, 
ſo that their complaints were but coldly received. The earl of Surry, how- 
ever, could not ſmother his indignation, but gallantly declared at the council 
board, that while he had an eſtate that could furniſh out a ſhip, or a fon 
who was capable of commanding one, the narrow ſeas ſhould not be infeſted. 


\ ' 1 
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The lord Herbert is miſtaken in ſaying, that ſir Edward Howard was then 
lord high admiral of England, and he has been followed in the ſame miſtake 

by Collins, and other hiſtorians. WH | 

Sir Andrew Barton, who commanded the two Scotch ſhips, had the repu- 
tation of being one of the ableſt ſea officers of his time. By his depreda- 
tions, he had amaſſed great wealth, and his ſhips. were very richly laden. 
Henry, notwithſtanding his ſituation, could not refuſe the generous offer made 
by the earl of Surry. Two ſhips were immediately fitted out, and put to 
ſea with letters of marque, under his two- ſons, fir Thomas and fir Edward 
Howard. After'encountering a great deal of foul weather, fir Thomas came 
up with the Lion, which was commanded by fir Andrew Barton in perſon ; 
and fir Edward came up with the Union, Barton's other ſhip. The engage- 
ment which enſued was extremely obſtinate on both ſides, but at laſt the 
fortune of the Howards prevailed. Sir Andrew was killed fighting bravely, 
and encouraging his men with his whiſtle, to held out to the laſt, and the 
two Scotch ſhips with their crews, were carried into the river Thames. 

This exploit had the more merit, as the two Englh commanders were 
in a manner volunteers in the ſervice, by their father's-order. But it ſeems 
to have laid the foundation of fir Edward's fortune ; for on the ſeventh of 

April, 1512, the king conſtituted him (according to Dugdale) admiral of 
England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gaſcoine and Aquitaine. His patent, 
as publiſhed by Rymer, is very full, and an indenture was drawn up between 
the king and him, particularizing the full complement of men and hands, 
which every ſhip under him was to have; and likewiſe his own pay, which 
was ten ſhillings a day; and that of each of his captains was to be eigh- 
teen pence a day; and every ſoldier, mariner and gunner, was to have ten 
ſhillings every lunar month for wages and victuals. The ſervice he was to 
go upon at firſt, was againſt the French king in Guyen ; and he had the 
power of conferring knighthood on his moſt deſerving officers. 

On the fifth of July, 1512, the executors of the laſt will of Henry VII. of 
whom the earl of Surry was one, obtained from the king a confirmation of a 
grant under the great ſeal of the dutchy of Lancaſter, to found an hoſpital, to 
conſiſt of one maſter and four chaplains ſecular, on the ſcite of the manor of 
the Savoy, with power to purchaſe lands, to the value of five hundred pounds 
a year; to have and to hold to them and their ſucceſſors for ever, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtatute of Mort-main. At this time, Henry had made a formal 
demand at the court of France, of the dutchy of Guienne, formerly part 
of the patrimony of the kings of England, and the French and. Scots.; 
were ſo linkt together, that a war ſeemed to be unavoidable with the latter, 
2s well as the former. 10 | 

The romantic humour of James IV. of Scotland, in making a league, 
offenſive and defenſive, with. France, threw all Europe into a flame. By that 
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league it was ſtipulated, © That whereas before, the kings of Scotland 
% and France were only obliged to aſſiſt one another in oppoſition to 
s the Engliſh, or ſuch others as ſhould offer to invert the hereditary 
e right or ſucceſſion to their reſpective crowns, they became now bound to 
e aid and aſſiſt one another, and even in perſon, if occaſion ſhould require 
<< it, againſt all who may live and die; that is, the king of Scotland 
<< (rather than that his allies, the king of France, and the duke of Guelders 
% ſhould periſh), underdertook, in conjunction with them, to make war 
e againſt the pope, and all Italy; the emperor, and all Germany; the king 
«© of England, and his formidable dominions of England and Ireland; the 
* king of Arragon, and all Spain; the governeſs of the Netherlands, and 
„ all Holland, Brabant, Flanders, &c. the ſtates of Venice, the Cantons of 
«© Switzerland, &c.“ 82 DIY oh 

I thought proper to give the ſubſtance of this ridiculous treaty, that the 


* 


reader may ſee, how deſtructively determined James was againſt his brother- 


in-law, and his kingdom. Henry being connected with Ferdinand, king 
of Arragon, one of the moſt politic princes of the age, put himſelf to 
immenſe expences in fulfilling his engagements, but theſe particulars fall 
not within my deſign. It is ſufficient to ſay, that the marquis of Dorſet 
was made general of a fine army, of ten thouſand men, which was carried 
to Spain, by fir Edward Howard, lord high admiral. The marquis finding 
Ferdinand was faithleſs, and a contagious diſtemper raging in the army, 
contracted ſuch a diſorder, as obliged him to reſign his command to the lord 
Thomas Howard, ſon to the earl of Surry, who brought the remains of the 
army back to England, in Spaniſh tranſports. Henry, who had been pre- 
poſſeſſed by the Spaniſh miniſter, at his court, threatened to make the mar- 


quis, lord Thomas, and the officers under them, feel his reſentment, for their 
inactivity and haſty return; but the two noblemen made ſuch a defence, as 


convinced Henry, that he had been a dupe to Ferdinand, and both of them 
continued in as high favour as ever. 5 
When matters came to ſuch a criſis, between the courts of England and 


France, that Henry was determined upon an expedition to France in perſon ; 


he caſt his eyes upon the earl of Surry, as the only nobleman he could 
depend upon in his abſence, for oppoſing the attempts of the Scots. This was 


in the fifth year of his reign, when the earl received from Henry commiſſions 


to raiſe and muſter all the perſons able-to bear arms, in the counties of 
York, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Lancaſhire ; to 
arm, review, and march them, where he ſaw neceſſary, to ſuppreſs the 
attemps of the Scots. According to Hall, who was a cotemporary author, 
and preſent when the incident happened, Henry and the earl had duly con- 
ſidered and conſulted upon the meaſures that were proper to be obſerved, 
during the expedition againſt France. The earl's ambition was to have 
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attended the king, but his preſence in England, to ſerve againſt: the Scots, 
was indiſpenſible. He attended his maſter to Dover, and Henry, on going 
on ſhip-board, taking him by the hand. My lord, ſaid he, I truſt not to 
the Scots, therefore, I pray you, be not negligent.” The earl's reply was, 
1 ſhall ſo do my duty, that your grace ſhall find me diligent, and to fulfil 
« your will ſhall be my gladneſs.” According to the ſame authority, the earl's 
heart, at parting with Henry, was ſo full, that he could ſcarcely ſpeak, and 
he vented ſome menaces, to thoſe about him, againſt the king of Scots, if ever 
he ſhould have the good fortune to meet him as an enemy in the field. 
From Dover, the earl of Surry returned to London, where he waited upon 
the queen, who was left guardian of the kingdom, to conſole her for the 
abſence of her huſband. In the mean while, matters wore but an indifferent 
aſpect upon the borders between England and Scotland. King James till 
continued to inſiſt upon ſatisfaction for the death of Barton, and the capture 
of his ſhip. Henry had generouſly diſmiſſed the crews, and even agreed, 
that the parties accuſed might appear in his courts of admiralty by their 
attornies, to vindicate themſelves. This ſatisfaction was rejected by James; 
and the lord Thomas Howard, the earl of Surry's eldeſt fon, finding himſelf 
pointed at, as being the principal cauſe of the war, found means to acquaint 
James, that he would, in the front of the Engliſh army, juſtify the death 
of that pirate. The reader is to obſerve, as J ſhall relate more particularly 
afterwards, that fir Edward Howard by this time was killed, and his eldeft 
brother, the lord Thomas, had ſucceeded him, as lord high admiral. But 


though the intereſt of the Howard family was then very great in England, | 
they had many difhculties to encounter. The Scots army was in excellent 


order, and provided with a very fine train of artillery. The inhabitants of 
Yorkſhire and Durham, were ſo much diſguſted by a capitation tax, which 
had been impoſed, that they had refuſed to pay it, which encouraged the 


Scots to hope, that they would meet with little or no reſiſtance in thoſe 


counties. James was ſo confident of ſucceſs, that he ſent his chief herald, 
Lyon king of arms, with a kind of inſulting demand upon Henry, who was 
then in France. Part of Henry's anſwer, after returning the menace, and 
diſclaiming all further connection with the Scots, was, That he had left 


« behind him a nobleman (meaning the earl of Surry) who would take care 


« that his ſubjects ſhould not be inſulted.” Before Lyon could return to Scot- 


land, the Scots invaded England, under the earl of Hume, while the earl 


of Surry was raifing the inhabitants of the counties of Cheſter, Lancaſter, 
Northumberland, Weſtmorland, Cumberland, and Durham. Hume was 
at the head of eight thouſand men, who were returning loaded with plunder, 
when the earl of Surry ordered fir William Bulmer to. intercept them at a 
certain paſs, with a thouſand choſen archers. Sir William executed his 


commiſſion with ſuch ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the plunder was 
. : E 
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recovered; five hundred of the Scots were killed, and four hundred of them 
taken priſoners. Fi | TAG RESELL 2 
On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 1513, king James paſled the Tweed, 
with all his army, and entering Northumberland, he beſieged. the caſtle of 
Norham, which, contrary to the earl of Surry's expectation, and the aſſur- 
ances of its governor, held out but fix days. After this, James was weak 
enough to vent his rage upon ſeveral defenceleſs caſtles and ſeats, which he 
| razed to the ground. His invaſion of England, during the abſence of Henry, 
and his unmanly. way of proceeding, united the Engliſh. The earl of Surry, 
with five hundred of his own tenants, towards the end of July, came to 
Doncaſter, and, on the firſt of Auguſt, we find them'at Pomfret, where he 
aſſembled the chief gentlemen of the neighbouring counties that were in 
his commiſſion. Out of them, he formed a council of war. He ordered 
the chief magazine to be made at Newcaſtle, and the landholders of the 
ſeveral counties to certify in writing, what number of men and horſes they 
could furniſh, that could be ready at an hour's warning to take the field. 
under him. | bt: 
All this time, the ſeaſon was extremely boiſterous for the earl of Surry 
to get together his army, which was appointed to rendezvous at Newcaſtle; 
but his conduct was admirable in every reſpect. His great and real view was, 
to ſuffer the Scots to advance fo far into England, that it muſt be impoſſible 
for them to eſcape, or return to their own country, without a deciſive 
battle. Notwithſtanding the badneſs of the roads, when, on the thirtieth 
of Auguſt, he came to Newcaſtle, he was joined by lord Dacres, fir William 
Bulmer, fir Marmaduke Conſtable, and ſeveral other perſons of great quality, 
with their followers. On the third of September, the earl marched his 
army to Alnwick, where, according to appointment, he was joined. by his 
ſon, the lord admiral, with a fine body of troops, many of whom had 
ſerved abroad, and had come by ſea with the admiral. The whole army 
being muſtered, it amounted to twenty-ſix thouſand fighting men, all of 
them in excellent order, and full of ſpirit againſt the Scots. James, at this 
time, is ſaid to have been loitering away his time with a fair Engliſh lady, 
of the name of Ford, whoſe mother was of fingular ſervice, by giving intel- 
ligence to the earl of the enemy's motions. But James finding that the 
Engliſh army was aſſembled, took up his camp at the fide of a high hill, 
called Flodden, lying on the edge of the Cheviot Mountains. This fituation, 
naturally ſtrong, was rendered more ſo by art and artillery ; and nothing 
but the excellent conduct of the earl of Surry, who was no ſtranger to the 
romantic courage of James, could have rendered the campaign. fortunate. 
For the earl, finding that James was well ſtored with proviſions of all kinds, 
drew up a provoking manifeſto, challenging James to battle, and he ſent it 
to the Scots camp by Rouge-croix purſuivant, with a trumpet. The fame 
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officer of arms was charged with another ſtinging meſſage from the lord. - 


admiral, in which he juſtified Barton's death, and promiſed to be in the front 
of the Engliſh army, in the day of battle. 8 | 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the humour of James, than this pro- 
ceeding. He accepted of Ge challenge, and promiſed to give the Engliſh 
battle on the Friday following ; adding, that had he received ſuch a meſſage 
in his own caſtle of Edinburgh, he would have left it to have fought the 
earl. The Engliſh army was then encamped on a plain, in fight of the 
Scots army ; but the earl of Surry took care' that the Scotch herald (whom, 
he foreſaw, James would ſend back with an anſwer) ſhould not approach his 
camp, and therefore he took care to receive him at the diſtance of two 
miles. The anſwer being delivered, the earl highly commended the cou- 
rage and gallantry of James, and inſtantly ordered his army to advance nearer 
the enemy; but, though he concealed his diſquiet, he had a diſcouraging 
part to act. All the neighbouring country had been waſted and ruined by 
the enemy, and no proviſions could be got from remoter counties, the roads 
being all broken up, and the rivers ſwollen,. while he found it impracticable 
to force the Scots to a battle. | 

The wiſeſt amongſt the Scots nobility, were ſenſible of all this, and had 
almoſt prevailed with their king to remain in his camp, in which caſe, they 
faid, the earl of Surry could not keep the field. The earl was apprehenſive of 
this, and made motions with his army, as if he intended to cut off the 
retreat of the Scots from their own country ; at the ſame time, he ſent Rouge- 
croix back to James, claiming the performance of his promiſe to give him 


battle. James was infatuated enough, ſeeing his enemy now between him 


and Scotland, to declare, that he would fight the earl, was he a hundred 
thouſand ſtrong. He then, under the ſmoke of ſome huts, which he had 
ſet fire to, left his ſtrong camp, and had got between the Engliſh and ano- 
ther camp, which he was apprehenſive they might ſeize. The earl of Surry, 
however, had taken his meaſures ſo well, that the Scots artillery could not 
play upon his army, and James was forced to give battle on equal terms. 
The Engliſh army was divided into three lines; the firſt was commanded 
by the lord admiral, the ſecond was formed ſo as to out-flank the firſt, and 
was compoſed of two wings ; the right commanded by fir Edmund Howard, 
another ſon of the earl of Surry, and the left, by fir Marmaduke Conſtable ; 
the laſt line was commanded by the earl in perſon, and was flanked by two 
bodies of horſe, that on the right, commanded by the lord Dacres, and 
that on the left, by fir Edward Stanley. The earl of Huntley commanded 
the van of the Scots againſt the lord admiral of England, who ſeized a paſs 
by a ſudden wheel to the right, where he planted his artillery, and where 
the Scotch camp was moſt acceſſible. By this diſpoſition, the Scots, as they 


were deſcending to form themſelves. on the plain, were expoſed to all the 
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fire of the Engliſh. The earl of Huntley, however, at the head of his 
divifion, muſt have entirely ruined that under the lord admiral, had not 
the latter been relieved by the horſe on the right flank of the third line, 
commanded by lord Dacres. By favour of thoſe horſe, the Engliſh line again 
formed itſelf, while the earl of Surry, at the head of the third line, filled up 
the vacuity that was left between the two wings of the ſecond ; and thus 
the two laſt lines were formed into one. The Scots ſupported the earl of 
Huntley, much in the fame manner, but ſome of their chief noblemen, the 
earl of Hume particularly, not doing their duty, and the Highlanders break- 

ing in upon the Engliſh with ſuch impetuoſity, that they could not be ſup- 
ported by the reſt of their army, the battle began to turn againſt the Scots. 
For fir Edward Stanley, who commanded the left wing of the Engliſh cavalry, 
taking a compaſs, attacked the Highlanders in the rear; and thus the king, 
who fought in their diviſion, was in a manner ſurrounded, and cut off from 
the main body of his army. The earls of Crawford and Montroſe did all 
they could to diſengage him, but in vain, becauſe they were not ſupported 
by the earl of Hume's divifion. In this diſtreſs, James, and his nobility, 
by his command, quitted their horſes, and formed themſelves in a kind of 
a hallow ſquare ; but the terrible diſcharges of arrows made by the Engliſh 
archers, under the earl of Surry, completed his defeat. He himſelf was 
ſhot through the body with an arrow, and received a wound on the head 
by a bill, which killed him. The chief of his nobility underwent the ſame 
fate, ſo that the earl's victory was complete, and he took all the artillery 
of his enemy. In this battle (according to Polydore Virgil, who wrote at 
the time) about ten thouſand Scots were killed, and about five thouſand 
Engliſh. TE 

1 hat the real body of the king of Scots was found in the field of battle, 
cannot now admit of a doubt; for his coat-armour was preſented to the 
queen regent, by the earl of Surry, as appears from the following letter, 
ſent by her from Wobourn, publiſhed from an original by Mr. Hearn. 


« STIR, 

My Lord Howard ſent me a letter open to your grace within one of 

« mine, by the which you ſhall ſee at length, the great victory that our 
Lord hath ſent your ſubjects in your abſence ; and for this cauſe, it is no 
„need herein to trouble your grace with long writing; but, tomy thinking, 
« this battle hath been to your grace, and all the realme, the greateſt honour 
% that could be, and more than you ſhall wyn all the crown of France; 
«« thanked be God of it. And I am ſure your grace forgetteth not to do 
this, which ſhall be cauſe to ſend you many more ſuch victories, as I truſt 
« ye ſhall do. My huſband, for haſteneſs of Rouge Croſſe, I could not ſend 
« your grace the piece of king of Scot's coat; I thought to ſend himſelf to 
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« you, but our Engliſhmen would not ſuffer it. It ſhould have been better 
« for him to have been in peace, than to have this reward. All that God 
« ſendeth is for the beſt. My lord of Surry, my Henry, would fain know 
« your pleaſure, in burying of king of Scot's body: for he hath written to 
„* me ſo. With your next meſſenger your grace's pleaſure may be known 
* herein; and with this I make an end, praying God to ſend you home 
* ſhortly, for without this, no joy here can be accompliſhed. And for the 
long I pray, and now go to our lady at Walſynghame, that I promiſed ſo 
* Jong to ſee. At Woborne, the ſixteenth of September. | 

«« I ſend your grace herein a bill, found in a Scotchman's purſe, of ſuch 
te things as the French king ſent to the ſaid king of Scots, to make war 
* againſt you, beſeeching you, to ſend Mathew hither, aſſoon this meſſen- 
ger cometh to bring me tidings from your grace. 

«#49 « Your humble wife, and true ſervant, 


1513. 5 KATHARINA. 


The dead body of James was known by many of his own principal ſer- 
vants, who acknowledged it to be his, and mourned over it; but the earl, 
as we ſee by the queen's letter to the king, was under great difficulties with 
regard to burying the body. He himſelf had often ſeen James, and could 
- Not be miſtaken as to his perſon ; but that prince lying under a ſentence of 
excommunication at the time of his death, he could not be interred in holy 
ground, without leave from the pope. Henry obtained for him that favour, 
and the body was interred at Sheen in Surry. This battle of Flodden was 
fatal to the Scots, who. loſt in it twelve earls, fourteen lords, an archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, with a prodigious number of other knights, gentlemen, 
and inferior clergy. - | ; | 
Henry was overjoyed when, while he was lying before Tournay, he 
received an account of ſo complete a victory. Some complaints were made 
of the behaviour of the Cheſhiremen, under fir Edmund Howard ; but 
Henry diſcouraged every thing that tended to damp his joy, and was laviſh 
in the praiſes of the earl of Surry and his ſons. Rejoicings were general all 
over the nation, and it was expected that the earl would have marched into 
Scotland, where he could have met with little reſiſtance. But, not to men- 
tion the exhauſted ſtate of the country, and the difficulties of his army ſub- 
fiſting on its march, together with the loſſes and fatigues his troops had ſuſ- 
tained ; the earl's commiſſion to command in thoſe parts, did not impower 
him to invade Scotland ; nor, indeed, did Henry ſeem bent upon any farther 
revenge againſt his nephew's ſubjects, who, he knew, were led to the field by 
their ſovereign, againſt their better judgment. He therefore marched to 
Berwick, and upon the return of Henry to England, the earl was ſent for 
to meet him at Richmond, in Surry ; and Henry, beſides expreſſing his fatis- 
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faction by letters, gave to the earl and the heirs. male of his body, an honour- 
able augmentation of his arms, to bear on the bend thereof the upper part 
of a red lion (depicted in the ſame manner as the arms of Scotland are) 
pierced through the mouth with an arrow. On the firſt of February enſuing, 
the fifth of Henry VIII. he and his family were reſtored to the honour and 
dignity of duke of Norfolk, which had been held by his father John, as 
deſcending through the heirs male of Mowbray and Segrave, from Thomas 
of Brotherton, ſon to Edward I. The better to maintain this high title, 
he had of the ſame date a grant by letters patent, in ſpecial tail, of the 
manors of Acton-Burnel, Holgat, Abeton, Millenchop, Langdon, Chatwall, 
Smithcote, Wolſtanton, Uppington and Ruſhbury, in com. Salop ; Solihull, 
in com. Warwick; Wolverhampton, in com. Stafford; Birehurſt, and Upton- 
Lovel, in com. Wilts; Erdeſcote, in com. Berks; Honneſdon, Eſtwike, 
Barley and Hide, in com. Hertford ; Kentcote and Kerdwick, in com. Oxon. ; 
Eaſt-Wickam, in com. Kent ; the caſtles of Bolſover and Horeton, and 
manor of Horſley, in com. Derby ; the manors of Clipſton, Limby, Mans- 
field, Mansfield- Woodhouſe, and Sutton in Aſhfield, in com. Nottingham. 
To be held by the ſervice of one knight's fee. 

This vaſt increaſe of the earl of Surry's dignity and fortune, was attended 
with a proportionable increaſe of his maſter's favour and affection. On the 
ſecond of March, he was continued in the office of lord high treaſurer, by 
a ſecond patent, granted to him as duke of Norfolk ; and on the twenty- 
ninth of July, the year after, 1514, he was, together with Wolſey, arch- 
biſhop of York, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, appointed to treat with the 
duke of Longueville, and two other French miniſters, concerning a marriage 
between Lewis king of France, and the princeſs Mary, youngeſt ſiſter to 
king Henry, the ſame who had been affianced to Charles of Luxemburg, 
afterwards emperor Charles V. and likewiſe of a treaty of commerce between 
France and England; as alſo, to ſettle ſome other money matters between 
the two crowns. Thoſe negociations met with vaſt difficulties. It was 
thought proper before the marriage was concluded, that the princeſs ſhould 
make a public renounciation of all engagements between her and Charles, 
on account of the latter failing in the conditions. This ſhe did in the preſence 
of the duke of-Norfolk, the duke of Suffolk, the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
the earl of Worceſter. After this, the negociations were all concluded, 
greatly to the honour of England, by the indefatigable application of the 
commiſſioners, about the ſecond of Auguſt. On the thirteenth of the ſame 
month, the duke of Norfolk was one of thoſe noblemen, who were preſent 
when the duke of Longueville, as proxy for Lewis, married the princeſs. _ 

The courts both of France and England were then extremely gay, The 
princeſs was young and beautiful, but Lewis aged and infirm, though highly 
impatient to diſplay his magnificence before his bride and the Engliſh. The 
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duke of Norfolk was by Henry thought the moſt proper perſon in the king- 
dom, to be her conductor. He was attended by his ſon the earl of Surry, the 
marquis of Dorſet, and numbers of prelates, noblemen, and knights of the 
firſt diſtinction in England. His retinue conſiſted of one hundred horſemen, 
well accoutred, for which he had an allowance of five pounds a day from 
the king. His ſon, the earl of Surry, was attended by fifty-ſix horſe in his 
retinue, and his allowance for expences was three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight pence a day. The king and queen conducted the young bride as far 
as Dover, and then reſigned her to the care of the duke of Norfolk. Their 
paſſage to France was ſtormy and dangerous, but they, at laſt, arrived at 
Calais, and proceeded to Abbeville, where, on the tenth of October, the 
nuptials were celebrated by Lewis in perſon, with inexpreflible magni- 
ficence. = | | 
When the duke returned to England, he found with great indignation and' 
concern, that Wolſey had obtained an intire aſcendancy over the councils, as 
well as the inclinations, of Henry, and had perſuaded him to many courſes, 
particularly to a breach with France, which had given him no provocation, 
that were equally detrimental to his honour, as. well as his intereſt. One of 
Wolſey's principal views, was to keep poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of Tournay. 
Lewis XII. was now dead, and his widow was married to Charles Brandon, 
created duke of Suffolk by Henry. Francis I. was upon the throne of France, 
and was very earneſt for the recovery of Tournay, which Wolſey as obſti- 
nately detained. He had likewiſe an eye upon a cardinal's hat, and threw all 


Europe into convulſions, that he might obtain. his ends. As I am to con- 


fine myſelf to what concerns the duke of Norfolk, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
notwithſtanding the over-grown power of Wolſey, for whom he was at ver 
little pains to conceal his averſion, the duke {till maintained his ſeat and 
credit at the council board. He was againſt Henry's meddling at all with 
the affairs of the continent. He was a conſtant advocate for frugality and 
ſumptuary laws, by which the king might extricate himſelf out of the diffi- 
culties occaſioned by his vaſt expences. All thoſe meaſures were directly 
_ againſt Wolſey's views. He pretended that Francis had a deſign to ſurprize 
Tournay, and was perpetually prompting his maſter to break with Scotland, 
as well as France. The duke of Norfolk, though he had behaved with 
the greateſt complaiſance and duty towards Henry, thought he was under 
no ſuch obligations with regard to Wolſey. Warham, archbiſhop-of Can- 
terbury, ſided with the duke, as did Fox, the old biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and likewiſe the duke of Suffolk, though the latter meddled as little as poſ- 
fible with the affairs of ſtate. Of thoſe four, and Wolſey, the king's coun- 
cil was compoſed, in the year 1515. The duke of Nortolk had by far the 
greateſt credit with the people of any man in the kingdom, on account of 
his experience, his firmneſs, and eminent ſervices. He ſpoke before Henry 
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very freel ds Wolſey, who, by this time, was made a cardinal. But perceiv+ 
— that Wolſey 74 his private intrigues, undid all that had been ſettled 


at the council board, he and the biſhop of Wincheſter left the court in diſ- 
guſt, and the cardinal found means to take the great ſeal from the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and to obtain it for himſelf. $5 ; 12 
The retirement from court of thoſe three great men, who had been fo 
long the pillars of public buſineſs, ſtartled Henry, and Wolſey himſelf began 
to be apprehenſive of the conſequences. He was afraid to take upon him- 
ſelf the ſole advice and direction of a war with France. He therefore pre- 
vailed with Henry to ſend a peremptory order to the duke, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, again to attend the council 
board, and to give their opinion of a war with France and Scotland. They 
obeyed, and the duke in very free terms endeavoured to make Henry ſenſible 
of the injuſtice, folly, and inconſiſtency of his miniſter's conduct. He was 
backed by the archbiſhop, and the biſhop of Wincheſter. But Wolſey had 
by this time introduced to the council board ſeveral new members, who were 
devoted to his intereſt ; and they voting on his fide, Wolſey carried his point. 
After this, for about a year, the duke ſeems to have abſented himſelf from 
public buſineſs. 7 | 

Notwithſtanding this,, when he could. do his maſter ſervice, he ſtill was 
ready to attend. Amongſt other impolitic meaſures of the cardinal, he had 
introduced into England a great number of foreign luxuries, . and foreign 
tradeſmen. This exaſperated the citizens of London, and their diſcontent, 
at laſt, grew into a ſedition, which might have ended in a rebellion, had it 
not been for the activity of the earls of Surry, and Shrewſbury, who, at 
the head of their followers, and fome gentlemen from the Inns of Court, 
entered the city by the aſſiſtance of the conſtable of the Tower, and quelled 
the rioters. The inſurrection, it ſeems, was of ſo dangerous a nature, that 
the duke of Norfolk, aged, and retired from buſineſs as he was, put himſelf 
at the head of one thouſand three hundred men, with whom he marched 
to Guildhall, to keep the public peace ; and he ſurrounded the court, where 
the rioters were to be tried ; great numbers of whom were apprehended ; 
there being a neceſſity to make ſome examples of juſtice. The duke him- 
ſelf was one of the commiſſioners for the trials. Many. of the rioters were 
executed, ſome of them upon the ſpot ; and the earl of Surry next da 
appearing in the city, with two thouſand men, matters were kept tolerable 
quiet. At laſt, the king, apprehenſive of the conſequences, withdrew the 
troops out of the city, and agreed that the lord mayor and aldermen ſhould 
appear at Weſtminſter-hall before him, and his chief noblemen ; and that 
the recorder ſhould, in a moſt humble ſpeech, intercede for the delinquents. 
This was accordingly done, and the tumults ended without farther effuſion 
of blood. We do not, however, perceive, that he could be reconciled to 
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the meaſures of the court, while they were directed by Wolſey. He was 
now very old, which furniſhed him with a proper pretext, to beg leave of 
the king, at Richmond, to reſign the treaſurer's ſtaff. _ The king with ſome 
difficulty accepted of the ſtaff, but inſtantly beſtowed it upon his ſon, the 
earl of Surry. Before this, while the king and queen were out of England, 
we find, in ſome hiſtories, the duke of Norfolk attending them, in the inter- 
view they had with Francis; but the tablet of his monument ſays expreſly 
that he was left behind on that occafion, as protector and defender, to 
miniſter juſtice, and to ſee good rule and government in the realm. For 
this reaſon, I am very diſtruſtful of the fact, of his being with Henry in 
France at this time. „„ | | 
The laſt public affair we find this great duke engaged in, was in the trial of 
Stafford duke of Buckingham, whoſe daughter, his ſon, the earl of Surry, had 
married. Buckingham and the cardinal had a mortal averſion to one ano- 
ther. Wolſey would not venture to ruin him, without fome kind of coun- 
tenance from the duke of Norfolk, who was appointed lord high ſteward, 
for trying Buckingham, upon a charge of treaſon. It is certain that Buck- 
ingham, infatuated with an opinion of judicial aſtrology, common in thoſe 
days, had entered into ſome dangerous meaſures againſt the crown, on 
which he thought he had pretenſions, in caſe of the king's death; and 
being found guilty, the duke, who had ſhewed him great favour upon his 
trial, pronounced upon him ſentence of death, with tears in his eyes. The 
duke, upon the execution of Buckingham, in the year 1521, according. to 
fir William Dugdale, obtained a grant in ſpecial tail, and to his ſon, Thomas 
earl of Surry, of the manors of Wellis, Shyrengham-Stafford, Bannyngham, 
Wartham and Weveton, in com. Suffolk, with the advowſons of the 
churches, part of the poſſeſſions of the before ſpecified Edward duke of 
Buckingham, attainted. FR 
By his teſtament, bearing date ult. Maii, anno 1520, (the twelfth of 
Henry VIH.) he bequeathed his body to be buried in the church of the 
priory of Thetford, in com. Norfolk, before the high altar, appointing that 
his executors ſhould cauſe a tomb to be made, and ſet up there, with the 
images of himſelf, and Agnes his wife, thereon, allowing for the charge 
thereof, one hundred and thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence. 
He alſo bequeathed to his ſon and heir apparent, who ſhould be hving at his 
deceaſe, his great hanged bed, paled with cloth of gold, white damaſk, and 
black velvet; broidered with theſe two letters, T. and A. as alſo one ſuit of 
hangings, -of the ſtory of Hercules, made for the great chamber of Fram- 
lingham, in Norfolk. And departing this life at his faid caſtle of Fram- 
lingham, the twenty-firſt of Maii, anno 1525, (the ſixteenth of Henry VIII.) 
and had burial in Thetford accordingly. | - 
Vor. I. 3 3 
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Though I am not fond of repeating: ſuch inventories as the above, yet it 
is; perhaps, neceſſary, that the reader, ſhould have ſome idea of the magni- 
ficence' of thoſe days, and likewiſe of the exactneſs which men obſerved in 
diſtributing of their moveables by their latter wills. It is agreed that, after 
Henry gave the earl leave to retire to his caſtle at Framlingham, no noble- 
man ever behaved with greater hoſpitality, or more piety, during the ſhort 
remaining period of his life. He was fo exact an ceconomiſt, that he did 
not leave behind him a farthing of debt. I ſhall now proceed to his mar- 
riages and poſterity. His firſt wife was Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heir 
to fir Frederick Tilney, knight, widow of Humphry Bouchier, lord Ber- 
mers; this lady appears by her will to have been frugal upon her funeral, 
that ſhe miglit be liberal to the poor. The duke's ſecond wife, was Agnes, 
daughter of Hugh Tilney, and fiſter and heir to fir Philip Tilney, of Boſton, 
Wie oo ior 649) e qe add wbe a6 Wy 

By his firſt wife he had, firſt, Thomas, created earl of Surry, in his 
life-time ; ſecond, fir Edward Howard, knight of the Garter ; third, ſir 
Edmund; fourth, fir: John, who died without iſſue, as did the other 
four, viz. Henry, who died in 1501; Charles, in 1512 ; Henry, the ſeventh _ 
ſon, in 1513; and Richard, in 1517. Alfo three daughters, firſt, Eliza- 
beth, married to Thomas Bolein, earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, viſcount 
Rochford, and mother to queen Ann Bullen; the ſaid Elizabeth was buried 
at Lambeth ; ſecond, Muriel, wedded firſt to John Gray, viſcount Liſle ; 
afterward to fir Thomas Knevit of Bokenham, in com. Norfolk, knight ; 
and Mary, to Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, natural 
ſon to king Henry VIII. By his ſecond wife, he had iſſue, William, after- 
wards created lord Howard of Effingham ; ſecond, Thomas, who died in the 
Tower of London, the twenty-ninth of Elizabeth, 1537, and was buried 
at Lambeth, for preſuming to marry the lady Margaret Douglas, couſin- 
german, to queen Elizabeth, and daughter to. Margaret, queen of: Scots, by 
her huſband the earl of Angus; third, fir George Howard, knight; fourth, 
Richard, who died the twenty-feventh of March, 1517, in the ninth year 
of Henry VIII. and was buried at: Lambeth. By the fame marriage, the 
duke had four daughters, firſt, Ann, married to John Vere, earl of Oxford; 
ſecond, Dorothy, wife to Edward Stanley, earl of Derby; third, Elizabeth, 
married to Henry Ratcliffe, earl of Suſſex ; and Catherine, married firſt to 
fir Rheſſe-ap-Griffes, knight, and: ſecondly, to Henry Dawbeny, earl of 
Bridgewater. Fork O00] 1 

We have already mentioned ſeveral of the particulars of the hiſtory of 
lord Edward, this duke's ſecond ſon, they being connected with that of his 
father. He appears to have been one of the beſt ſeamen, and admirals of the 
age. In the firſt of Henry VIII. he was made ſtandard- bearer to that king, 
and the fourth of the ſame reign, he was conſtituted lord high admiral of 
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England and Wales. He convoyed the marquis of Dorſetſhire into Spain, 
wi a noble army, which was ſent to the aſſiſtance of. king Ferdinand. On 
His return, after ſcouring the ſeas of French ſhips, he made a deſcent upon 
Britanny, and marched feyen or eight miles up the country. But upon the 
humble repreſentations of the chief inhabitants, whom he nobly entertained, 

he re-embarked his troops; being ſatisfied with ſhewing the French, that 
while England kept the dominion of the ſeas, ſhe would always have it in 
her power to i and harraſs their country. - His merit was fo great, that 
before his death he was elected into the order of the Garter, though he 
had never any notice of his election. His death happened in the following 
manner. Hoſtilities between France and England continuing, the admiral's 
fleet was increaſed to five fail of great, beſides ſmall, ſhips, with which he 
ſhut up the Breſt, ſquadron of the French behind their fortifications. 
Francis knew how detrimental this backwardneſs was to his reputation, and 
ordered Porſncoguire his admiral (whom the Engliſh have converted into fir 
Pierce Morgan) at all adventures, to come out and fight the enemy. The 
French admiral obeyed, and made fail out of the harbour, himſelf leading 
the diviſion in the Cordeliere, which carried twelve hundred marines, beſides 
ſailors. But he was attacked and boatded by fir Thomas Knivet, in the Regent, 
who led the van of the Engliſh, and an engagement enſued between thoſe 
two leading ſhips, which was maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, that the 
French admiral blew up both his own.ſhip and the Regent, which was grap- 
pled with it, at the ſame time, to avoid being taken ; and the crews of both 
periſhed. Upon this, the French fleet immediately ſailed back. into the 
harbour of Breſt, where they lay under their fortifications, and behind a 
battery of twenty-four large hulks laſhed together. 

The Engliſh admiral found it impracticable to attack his enemies, while 
they were thus covered ; but he deſtroyed. their trade, and every where 
inſulted their coafts. The French complained, as they had done before, that 
it was mean to make war upon helpleſs women, and defenceleſs towns; but 
the admiral very properly anſwered, that it was the duty of brave men to 
defend both. Francis perceiving that his trade was ruined, and that his 
reputation continued to ſuffer, ſent orders to Pregent, who.now commanded 
his fleet, to come with four capital ſhips out of Toulon, and get into Breſt ; 
from which place he was to fail with the whole fleet, and on all events to 
fight the Engliſh admiral. The latter came at the, knowledge: of this reſo- 
lution, and formed a plan for burning the Breſt fleet, before n. could 
form his junction. 

In the mean while, the admiral thought his plan ſo feaſible, that he.ſent 
it to the Engliſh council, inviting the king to be preſent, that he. might 
ſhare in the glory. The council examined the plan, and diſapproved of it; 
the miniſtry * perhaps, unwilling that the king ſhould. be. 8 
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to expoſe his perſon.to danger. All the anſwer, therefore, returned to the 
admiral, was, to defire him to do his duty. Piqued, rather than diſcouraged; 
by this negle&, as he thought it, he ordered one thouſand five hundred men 
into his boats, upon which, the F rench ſent down ten thouſand to oppoſe him. 
The admiral immediately found his attempt to be impracticable, and under- 
ſtood that the hulks, we have mentioned, were filled with combuſtibles, 
in the nature of fire- ſhips, to drive upon the Engliſh fleet, if it ſhould come 
near them. He kept, however, a good appearance, and all of a ſudden land- 
ing oppoſite to Breſt, he deſtroyed the country in ſight of the garriſon; and 
ſent one of his officers to tell them, that he delayed the execution of his 
plan only, till he could receive a ſupply of proviſions. Perhaps that might 
really have been the caſe, but during this inactivity, he had certain intel- 
ligence, that Pregent, being joined by two more ſhips, with four tenders, 
had put into Conqueſt Bay, a little below Breſt, waiting for an opportunity 
to enter the harbour. The admiral, vexed at his late muſcarriage, reſolved 
to repair it, and to attack the enemy's ſhips, whatever their fituation might 
be, in conſequence of his own maxim, that a ſeaman ought to be reſolute to 
a degree of madneſs. 3 4 ve: 

An Englith frigate was accordingly ſent in, to examine the ſituation of 
the enemy, who lay at anchor, between two rocks, guarded with forts ; and 
ſo far up the bay, that it was impoſſible for any of the great ſhips to bear 
upon them. The admiral had only with him two gallies, two row barges, 
and two tenders, that were capable to act, but he reſolved to proceed in his 
defign. He took upon himſelf the command of one of the gallies, and he 
gave that of the other to lord Ferrers; and the chief officers under them 
were fir Thomas Cheney, fir John Wallop, fir Henry Shirebowrn and fir 
William Sidney. The wind being fair for the Engliſh, the admiral's galley 
came up with that of Pregent, which he immediately grappled with, and 
boarded, attended only by ſeventeen Engliſhmen, and a Spaniſh gentleman. 
Scarcely was the admiral (who fought with a ſword and buckler) entered the 
enemy's ſhip, when the grappling irons of his own galley gave way, from 
which being ſeparated by the French ſhip, he and his few brave attendants 
were left to ſell their lives as dear as they could. The admiral, perceiving 
he muſt be taken or killed, choſe the latter. He plucked the filver whiſtle, 
the badge of his office, from his neck, and threw it into the ſea ; and he 
and all his companions, excepting one mariner, were inſtantly diſpatched, 
and thrown overboard, by the pikes of the enemy. During this action, the 
lord Ferrers, and the other commanders, unable either to ſupport, or revenge 
their admiral, had returned to their main fleet; but ſoon after ſent a flag of 
truce to Pregent, to know what had become of their commander. Pregent 
knew not that he had killed him, till he was informed by the mariner, 
who was ſaved. This action happened on the twenty- fifth of April, the 
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fifth of Henry VIII. and the Engliſh were ſo diſcouraged by the loſs: of 
their admiral, that without attempting any thing farther, they returned to 
their own ports. The admiral's death was, in a letter from James V. of 
Scotland, to his uncle, Henry VIII. repreſented as bringing more damage to- 
England, than the burning all the French fleet would have brought hey 
advantage. This great man married Alice, ſiſter and heir to Henry Love};. 
Lord Morley, and widow of fir William Parker, knight, but died with+ 
/ We - 6. BR; a7 [rd HY 
We have already ſeen, how bravely lord Edmund Howard behaved in the 
battle of Flodden, againſt the Scots, being made marſhal of horſe the fifth 
of Henry VIII. In thoſe magnificent ſhews and tournaments, that paſſed 
between Ardres and Gueſnes, at the interview between Henry and Francis, 
he made a remarkable figure, and was one of the challengers for the Engliſh: 
When he died, I perceive, that he was comptroller for the town and marches 
of Calais, and he died the ninteenth of March, in the thirtieth year of Henry 
VIII. - He firſt married Joyce, daughter of fir Richard Culpeper, of Hol- 
lingbourn in Kent, knight, by whom he had iſſue three ſons ; Henry, who 
died young ; fir George Howard, knighted in Scotland, the firſt of. Edward 
VI. by Edward duke of Somerſet ; fir Charles, ſlain in France, who both 
died without iſſue; and five daughters, Margaret, married to fir Thomas 
Arundel, knight, grandfather to Thomas, the firſt lord Arundel of War- 
dour ;. Catherine, queen of England, fifth wife to king Henry VIII. Mary, 
married to Edmund Trafford of Trafford, in com. Lanc. eſquire; Joyce, to 
John Stanney of the county of Huntington, eſquire ; and Iſabella, to 
Baynton, eſquire. To his. ſecond wife, he married Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Troyes, eſquire, of the county of Hants, and widow of fir Wil- 
liam Uvedale of Wickham, knight, but had no iſſue by her. 
Before we cloſe our account of Thomas, the ſecond duke of Norfolk, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that it was by his influence and advice, that the 
foreign merchants, called the merchants of the Still-yard, kept their 
footing in England, during the reign of Henry VIII. That no man's wife 
thould wear a French hood, but whoſe huſband kept a light horſe in 
| readineſs for the king's ſervice, was a doctrine invented by him, and enacted 
accordingly. . | 
We ſhall, for the information of our curious readers, give them a detail of 
his magnificent burying, as a ſpecimen of the manners and grandeur of 
that age. It is extracted from a manuſcript which belonged to Mr. Anſtis, 
garter king of arms, taken from an original, in an old hand, and copied by 
Henry Chitting, Cheſter herald, in the year 1618. 
Firſt, to ſhew the. order and manner of the decking, and garniſhing of 
the caſtle of Framlingham, where the right noble prince died. Imprimis, 
the chamber of ſtate, the great chamber of the hall, the chapel and the 
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Choir, were hanged with black cloth, garniſhed with eſcutcheons of his 
arms. In the midſt of the choir was a place ordained with four great prin- 
cipals, bearing certain lights, which burned day and night; and was made 
with bars about them, hanged with black cloth, garniſhed with eſcutcheons 
of his arms, in which place the noble corpſe was to lay, until: fuch time az 
all things might be in readineſs, for his removal thence, to the place where 
he was to — The black cloth, which was hanged in the place before 
written, the great court, the porter's gate, &c. decked with his arms, were 
four hundred and forty yards. | 
When all things were in readineſs, the noble corpſe was brought from his 
chamber into the chapel as aforeſaid, which, as related, his grace kept 
prince like; for he had great pleaſure in the ſervice of God. And whilſt 
there, three folemn maſſes were daily ſung ; and, about the hearſe, were daily 
kneeling, during the maſſes were in finging, nineteen mourners. The 
principal mourner the earl of Surry, fon and heir to the noble duke, being 
with the king's grace on buſineſs, he appointed lord William, his brother, 
to be his deputy, who was at the head alone, and the other mourners at 
the ſides. And about the noble corpſe, was every night a watch of twelve 
gentlemen, twelve — two yeomen uſhers, and two gentlemen 
auihers.: -: 
- On the twenty-ſecond of June, the body was brought forth out of the 
chapel of Framlingham, in order to its interment at Thetford, and laid in 
a. chariot, and the. horſes that drew were finely decked, each having four 
eſchutcheons ; and on his forehead a little eſcutchen, beaten in oil with fine 
gold. And beſides mourners attendants, there were fix gentlemen waiting 
on the chariot, to attend on the noble corpſe as time required; and fix 
knights were appointed in every town to be affiſtants ; alſo attending on the 
chariot, . were four hundred ſtaves with torches burning, bowing ; and every 
one of the bearers had a gown and hood. The order and proceſſion to the 
town of Diſſe, in the way to Thetford, was very magnificent. Firſt went 
three coaches of fryars; then the miniſter of the church, followed by his 
chaplain; then the ſtandard, born by — Windham, eſquire followed by 
Knights, eſquires, gentlemen of his houſhold, treaſurer and comptroller, 
with their ſtaves in ** hands; their horſes trapped, &c. Then his ban- 
ner, born by fir Edward Bray, knight; and his coat of arms, by Carliſle 
| herald; the helmet and creſt, by Windſor herald; the target of his arms; 
by clarenceux king of arms ; and the coat of arms, which was to be offered, 
borne by garter king of arms; all which rode in their liveries of black, 
their hoods on their heads, their horſes trapped, and on every one of them 
four eſcutcheons of his arins. Then came the chariot, wherein the noble 
corpſe lay garniſhed as aforeſaid, followed by the chief mourner alone; and 
in a ſpace behind him the other mourners, ho and two, riding together in 
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their long gowns of black cloth, their hoods on their heads. Next after them, 
followed the chamberlain with his ſtaff, &c. ; then the maſter of the horſe, 
leading a ſumpter horſe, trapped in fine cloth of gold, garniſhed with eſcut- 
cheons of his arms, &c. ; then all other lords, knights, and gentlemen in black, 
according to their degree, which were to the number of. nine hundred. And 
in this manner and order they came to the town of Diſſe, twelve miles from 
the caſtle of Framlingham, where they reſted that night. They were met on 
the way by all the miniſters of the towns, and villages, between the caſtle and 
Diſſe, ſinging ſuch ſervice as thereunto belonged ; and every church in towns 
and villages had fix ſhillings and eight pence, with five eſcutcheons of his 
arms, three in colours, and two in metal. In the town of Hoxſon, the 
biſhop of Norwich met them, in his pontificalibus, with all the proceſſion 
of the place, ſinging the ſervice appointed. At the town of Diſſe, they 
were met with all the proceſſion belonging to the church, choir, and town ; 
the church-porch was hanged: with black, garniſhed with arms: And in 
the midſt of the choir the noble corpſe there reſted for that night, a ſolemn 
dirge was ſung. The duke of Norfolk, fon and heir of the deceaſed duke, 
chief mourner, with the reſt of the mourners ; whereof the chief were the 
earl of Oxford, the lord Edmund Howard, the lord William Howard, the 
lord Fitzwaler, and his fon and heir, the lord Willoughby, the fon and heir 
of Rice ap Thomas, and fir Thomas Bullen, were all kneeling about the 
herſe during the ſervice. The ſtandard was held at the feet by | 
Windham, eſquire, and the banner by fir William Bray. The ſervice done, 
there was a watch that attended all night in the church about the corpſe, of 
twelve yeomen, twelve gentlemen, two yeomen uſhers, and two gentlemen 
uſhers. . 5 | . 
The next morning, between fix. and ſeven of the clock, all repaired to the 
church, and the mourners to the place about the herſe, as they were the 
day. before. Then a ſolemn maſs was ſung, and at the offering of the ſaid 
maſs, the chief mourner was brought to the offering by the king of arms, 
and heralds ; fir William Fyndly, knight, chamberlain to the ſaid deceaſed, 
bearing up his train, and the ear] of Oxford delivering: unto him his offer- 
ing; alſo all the mourners accompanying him two and two, together, accord- 
ing to their degree; and, after the offering, the duke was brought in like 
manner to his place again. e | So 
The ſervice done, every one was marſhalled by the heralds in the ſame _ 
order and array as they had been the day before, and ſo paſſed from the 
town of Diſſe, to Thetford Abbey, twelve miles from thence. They were 
met by the way with proceſſions of divers towns and villages, ſinging the 
ſervice; and every church had ſix ſhillings and eight pence, and five eſcut- 
cheons of his arms. Half a mile without the town of Thetford, they were 
met by four orders of fryars, with the other miniſters of the churches of 
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the town, and bringing the noble corpſe attended as before, through the 
town, to the ſaid abbey, it was received at the church door by the biſhop of 
Ely, in his pontificalibus, with his aſſiſtants, the abbot of Windham, the 
abbot of Thetford, and the prior of Butley, all three mitred, ſcenting him, 
and ſinging ſuch ſervice as thereunto belonged; and there taken out of the 
chariot, and borne in the choir of the ſaid abbey by ſix gentlemen, and ſix 

knights on each fide of the corpſe. 0 LI 
Within the choir was a place appointed with double bars, all hanged with 
black cloth, garniſhed with eſcutcheons of his arms ; alſo within-the bars 
| was made a — with five principals, which bore ſeven hundred lights; 
aalſo there was in wax an hundred bedemen in mourning, with their bedes 
= in their hands, the which did garniſh the hearſe in the place accuſtomed ; 
alſo about the hearſe went a valence of black ſarſenet, fringed with black ſilk, 
W | _ and Venice gold; and within the hearſe, over the corpſe, was a cloth of 
majeſty, &c. ; and for the better garniſhing the ſaid hearſe, there was eight 
-bannerols of his deſcent and marriages, and an hundred pencils of his bayes 
and deviſes. Within the faid place the corpſe remained all night, the chief 
mourner, and all the other mourners aſſiſting before their departure at a 
| folemn dirge, ſang kneeling, as before rehearſed ; the abbey church, the 
| choir, and the porch of the ſaid church being hanged and decked with eſcut- 
.cheons of his arms. 5 3 | 
The morning following, the mourners, and all the ſtates aſſembled in the 
_ abbey church, by fix of the clock, and the chief mourner taking his place, 
all the other mourners went to their places, and every man to his room, 
appointed the day before. Soon after begun the firſt maſs, ſung by the 
prior of Butley, in pontificalibus ; and at the offering of the ſaid maſs, lord 
William Howard, brought by two heralds, offered the maſs-penny, three 
fhillings and fourpence for the chief mourner ; alſo the other mourners 
accompanied him, and when he had offered, brought him to his place again ; 
for no more offered at that maſs but the chief mourner. The ſecond mals, 
ſung by the abbot of Windam, in pontificalibus, in like manner, offered five 
ſhillings for maſs-penny. The maſs of Requiem, which was the high maſs, 
was ſung by the biſhop of Ely, in pontificalibus; the abbot of Windham 
being.goſpeller, and the prior of Butley epiſtoler, both of them mitred ; and, at 
the time of offering, garter king of arms, and clarenceiux, with the heralds 
of arms, went and fetched the chief mourner to the offering, all the other 
mourners coming after him, two by two, according to their degrees, fir 
William Fyndly bearing up the chief mourner's train; and when he was 
come to the biſhop, the earl of Oxford delivered to the chief mourner his 
offering, which was ten ſhillings, and when he had offered, he went on 
the right hand of the biſhop, carrying the offering of all the hatch- 


ments. ay. 
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Firſt, garter king of arms delivered to the earl of Oxford, and to the 
lord Edmund Howard, the coat of arms, which they beared between them 
to the offering. Garter going before them; and offering it to the biſhop, he 
delivered it to the ſon and heir of the ſaid duke, deceaſed, who delivering 
it to garter, he ſtood holding of it on the right hand of the biſhop, by the 
ſaid duke. Then clarencieux king of arms delivering the target to the lord 
Fitzwalter, and the lord Willoughby; then, in like manner, delivering it to 
the biſhop, he delivering it to the duke as aforeſaid, who delivered it to cla- 
rencieux, who ſtood on the left hand of the biſhop, holding the ſaid target: 
The ſword was delivered by Windſor herald, to the lord Willoughby, and 
ſir Thomas Bullen, treaſurer of the king's houſhold ; and in the ſame man- 
ner offering it to the biſhop, the point downwards, he delivered it to the 
duke, the point upwards, who delivered it as before. And the like cere- 
mony was uſed with the helmet and creſt, . delivered by Richmond herald, 
to lord Fitzwalter, and the lord Willoughby. Then Carlifte herald (wear- 
ing the coat of arms of the noble deceaſed) went to the chureh: door of the 
abbey, where he fetched a knight up to the offering, armed with'the armour 
of the duke departed, riding on a courſer trapped with fine cloth of gold, 
garniſhed with his arms, bearing in his hand the ſaid duke's axe, the. point 
downwards ; and fo riding to the choir door, the horſe led between the ſon 
and heir of the ſaid lord Fitzwalter, and the ſon and heir of fir Rice ap 
Thomas, knight; then came, the ſexton of the ſaid abbey, challenging the 
faid horſe for his fee, on which the knight alighted, and was led up to the 
offering by the two who lead his horſe; and Carlifle herald going before 
him, he offered the axe to the biſhop, the point downwards, who delivered 
it to Carliſle, who ſtood and held the ſaid axe on the right hand of the 
biſhop, by Garter king of arms. Then the officers of arms holding ſtill 
the hatchments, the kings of arms and heralds in their places, until all the 
mourners had offered, two and two, according to their ſtates, and fo con- 
veyed to their places again by an officer of arms. Then the head officers of 
the houſhold, the ſteward, treaſurer and comptroller offered, and after them 
all others, &c. When theſe ceremonies were over, Garter and Clarencieux, 
kings of arms, with the heralds, departed with the hatchments, placing 
them in the veltry ; till ſuch time as it was convenient they ſhould be ſet 
up, which Clarencieux and Carliſle appointed. After thus done, the kings 
of arms and heralds went for the chief mourner, with the reſt of the mour- 
ners, and brought them into the veſtry, and there delivered to them certain 
rich palls of cloth of gold, which were offered to the hearſe in this manner; 
Garter delivered to the duke of Norfolk four palls, then Clarencieux deli- 
vered to the earl of Oxford three palls, to the lord Fitzwalter two, and the 
lord Willoughby two; the which noblemen were conveyed by the kings of 


arms and heralds to the hearſe, and there offered them, the leaſt in degree 
offered firſt. 
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After all theſe ceremonies performed, doctor Macrell, abbot of the abbey. 
of Whitle, beſides Alnewyke, began the funeral ſermon, which laſted near 
an hour, and after the ſermon, the biſhop of Ely made an end of maſs; 
and then the biſhop came from the altar in pontificalibus, and, with him, 
two prelates mitred, who went about the hearſe, ſaying the ſervice as thereto 
belongeth. That done, Garter and Clarencieux conveyed the chief mour- 
ner, with the reſt of the mourners, to their chambers. And after the 
mourners were departed, then went the biſhop to hallow the vault, where 
the noble corpſe was to be laid, and faid ſuch ſervice as thereunto belongeth. 
Then the biſhop calling to him Carliſle herald, told him now is the time 
to declare the deeds of this noble prince. Then Carliſle began, and ſaid as 
he had done at every dirge, and other ſervice. “ For the ſoul of the right 
4 noble and mighty prince, Thomas duke of Norfolk, marſhal of England, 
and late treaſurer of the ſame, counſellor to the king our ſovereign lord, 
«© knight and companion of the noble order of the Garter.” Then there was 
ready fix gentlemen, who took him from under the hearſe, and laid him into 
his tomb, the biſhop ſaying the accuſtomed ſervice : after which he took a 
ſpade in his hand, and throwing on the noble corpſe a little earth, he tarried 
till the head officers had broken their ſtaves over the grave, and thrown 
them therein; at which was great lamentations, and before the biſhop departed, 
he throwed holy water on the grave. W oF 

There was delivered in alms, at the maſs of Requiem, to poor people in 
pence and twopences, an hundred pounds; alſo to prieſts who fing mals in 
the abbey, and other churches, in number three hundred, every one twelve 
pence and his dinner. And, on the day of interment, was a magnificent 
entertainment, conſiſting of four hundred meſſes, as appeareth by the books 
of account. Alſo, as therein was noted, nineteen hundred perſons had 
liveries of black cloth in gowns and coats. The whole charge, as delivered, 
being thirteen hundred and forty pounds. 

The third duke, Thomas earl of Surry, whom, as we have ſeen, made ſuch 
a glorious figure in his father's life-time, ſucceeded him in honours and 
eſtate. We have already given many particulars of his hiſtory, which were 
connected with that of his father, and his brother the admiral ; we ſhall 
proceed to thoſe which are not. Upon his brother's death, in the manner 
above related, he was by Henry VIII. appointed to ſucceed him as admiral. 
Though he was extremely keen upon revenging his brother's death, yet the 
fleet having put into port, he petitioned for a larger complement of men to 
each ſhip, which ſeems to have been complied with. For hiſtory tells us, 
that he ſcoured all the narrow ſeas of French ſhips ; that he blocked up 
their ports, and would have deſtroyed their Breſt ſquadron, had it not been 
2 additional fortifications. He was created earl of Surry the ſame 
day his father was advanced to be duke of Norfolk. When the parliament 
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fat, it was, upon debate, reſolved, © That he ſhould fit according to his crea- 
tion, and not as a duke's eldeſt fon, ſaving to him, out of parliament, his 
« precedence according to his dignity and honour : alſo, if, on ſearch of 
*« recofds, it ſhould after be found, that an higher place in parliament did, 
% of right, belong to him, it ſhould be allowed.” 
It was no wonder that a man of the earl's ſpirit, rank and merit, with 
his ſovereign, and his country, was diſguſted with Wolfey's power. He 
even ventured to oppoſe ſome of his capital meaſures, particularly that of 
the interview between Henry and Francis the French king, at Calais;- 
but Wolſey's credit carried it for the interview. That cardinal, however, 
did not venture, as he uſually did, to attempt the direct ruin of the earl, 
Whoſe power and alliance he dreaded; for, upon the earl of Kildare being 
removed from the government of Ireland, in the year 1521, the earl was 
appointed to fucceed him. He ſoon faw, that this was done, only to remove 
him from court, that the cardinal might be under no controul in his mea- 
ſures. His reputation alone did wonders, in bringing the Iriſh to their duty; 
but he ſoon found that he had not ſufficient powers to maintain himſelf in 
his ſtation, his commiſſion being without a clauſe of martial law, or the 
power of conferring knighthood. Upon the earl's repreſenting at court, the 
prejudice to which the king's affairs were expoſed by thoſe omiſſions, the 
clauſe of martial law was ſent to him, together with a power to knight ſome 
of the Iriſh potentates. Before thoſe powers came over, the terror of the earl's 
name, (for his army was very inconſiderable) had reduced O'Neal, the 
famous Iriſh rebel, though at the head of twelve thouſand foot, and four 
hundred horſe, to his duty; and his excellent conduct there procured him 
his maſter's eſteem, notwithſtanding all the power of the cardinal. In a 
parliament held under him, ſeveral excellent laws paſſed for the benefit of 
Ireland ; and, according to the beft hiſtories of that kingdom, he ſubdued 
the rebels ſo effectually, that they never durit ſtand againſt him in the field. 
In one of the expeditions againſt them, one of them ſhot at him, and the 
bullet ſtruck off the vizor from his helmet. The aſſaſſin, however, was 
taken, and cut in pieces by the earl's attendants. But, notwithſtanding all 
his merit and ſucceſs, he perceived, that the cardinal's direct enmity to him 
expoſed him daily to difficulties and dangers, and might at laſt to diſgrace. 
He employed all his credit at the court of England, to be recalled, and 
threw the blame of the obſtinacy of the wild Iriſh, upon the ſtubborn 
reſentments of the earl of Kildare. 

Before the earl left Ireland, he wrote to his majeſty a letter, which is 
famous in hiſtory, informing him, “ That the Iriſh were not to be reduced 
« by conqueſt, and that if the army undertook but one province at once, 
« then two thouſand five hundred men would ſuffice ; but their confedera- 
„ cies would make it neceſſary to attack them in ſeveral places e once, and 
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« then leſs than ſix thouſand would not do the buſineſs ; all which muſt be 
* paid and victualled out of England. That Ireland is five times as big as 
% Wales, and therefore the conqueſt would not be perfected in ten years; 
« and that when it is conquered, it muſt be inhabited by a new colony of 
-«« Engliſh, for the Iriſh will relapſe, do what you can.” 1 

Upon his return to England, the reſumed the exerciſe of his poſt of admiral. 
The miſunderſtandings between France and England had again broken out, 
and in the year 1522, a declaration of war was publiſhed between the two 
kingdoms. It is obſerved by the beſt hiſtorians, that the earl of Surry, at 
this time, was .in high favour with his maſter, and fir William Fitz-Wil- 
liams having reſigned to him the command of the fleet, which he held 
while the earl was in Ireland; the earl acted not only as lord high admiral 
of England, but of all the emperor's dominions, and a large fleet was ordered 
to be fitted out, under his command. In this fleet was a conſiderable body of 
land forces, with which he alarmed the coaſt of Normandy, and burnt and 
plundered Morlaix, and deſtroyed ſeventeen French ſhips. He then received 
the emperor Charles V. and landed him at Dover, from whence he proceeded 
to the court at Greenwich. At this time, the earl received a commiſſion, 
eppointing him general of the land forces, ſixteen thouſand of which he 
carried over to Calais, and joining with the Imperialiſts, under the count 
de Beure, they took the towns of Heſden, and Durlans. After this, the 
French, not daring to meet the confederates in the field, ſuffered all the 
open country to be ravaged ; but the men proving ſickly, the armies ſeparated 

and returned home. | | FE, 

We have already obſerved, that the earl ſucceeded his father, when he 
reſigned the treaſurer's ſtaff, and his appointment to the poſt was ſo unex- 
pected by him, that he is ſaid to have been playing at bowls, upon Rich- 
mond Green, when the king ſent for him, and gave him the ſtaff. But by 
this time, the French had ſecured in their intereſt the duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, who was then in France ; and none was thought ſo fit to 
command againſt him as the earl, in caſe of a war with Scotland. In the 
mean while, fir William Fitz-Williams reſumed the command of the fleet, 
and blocked up the French ſquadron, which was to carry the duke of Albany 
to Scotland, while other Engliſh ſquadrons lay to intercept him, if he ſhould 
eſcape. The earl accordingly received his commiſſion ; it authoriſed him 
to be lieutenant of the king's army in the North, to invade Scotland, grant- 
ing him power in his abſence to levy men, to give arms to ſuch as deſerve 
well, to make knights, ordain a marſhal of his army, to make proclamation, 
to hear and determine marſhal cauſes, and to execute juſtice, with power of 
life, &c. according to his diſcretion. This commiſſion is dated on the 
twenty-ſixth of February, the fourteenth year of Henry VIII. He imme- 
diately ſet out for the borders of Scotland, where he ravaged Tweedale and 
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March. But the duke of Albany gave the flip to the vigilance of all the 
Engliſh admirals ; and, upon the twenty-third of September, that year, the 
earl gave his court intelligence, that that duke was landed in Scotland. In 
the mean while, before the Scots army could be got together, the earl forti- 
fied Norham Caſtle, and Werk, which laſt place he looked upon to be much 
ſtronger than Berwick itſelf, and then he marched to Jedburgh, which he 
took, and ſet on fire; but he loſt eight hundred of his horſes, who broke 
their necks over precipices, or were ſhot at by his own ſoldiers, thinking them 
to be the enemy, though, in fact, the horſes were only ſtartled by the 
flames. This accident ſeems to have been occaſioned by the want of caution 
in the lord Dacres, who commanded the Engliſh cavalry. After this, the earl 
marched to Berwick, but there is reaſon to believe, that he was harraſſed 
in his march, by a party of two thouſand Scots, of whom, in one of his 
letters to Wolſey, he gives the following character, That the Scots, were 
« men of the greateſt bravery and ardour, he had ever ſeen in any nation.” 
His ſervices, upon this occaſion, were highly applauded both by Henry and 
Wolſey, as appears by their letter to him; and he ſeems to have marched 
from Berwick to Newcaſtle, for the duke of Albany's intereſt prevailing in 
the Scotch parliament, it was reſolved to invade England, and the French 
king promiſed to ſupport them, with a body of four thouſand German 
troops, | | 

This being known at Henry's court, a new reinforcement under the mar- 
quis of Dorſet, the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, and all the 
nobility and chief gentlemen of the North, joined the earl, ſo that his 
army conſiſted of forty thouſand fighting men. The earl had experienced 
too often, how fruitleſs it was for him to march into Scotland, where all he 
could do, was to demoliſh a few huts, and defenceleſs houſes, which were 
of no conſequence, while his army was expoſed to famine and fatigue of 
every kind, in a barren and uncultivated country; he therefore reſolved to 
wait for the enemy in England, where, as he fays in his letters to Wolſey, 
he could fight the Scots to great advantages. By this time, the duke of 
Albany invaded England with a numerous army ; but the Englith party in 
it was ſo ſtrong, that many of them refuſed to paſs the bridge over the 
Tweed, which divides England from Scotland. This was a vaſt diſappoint- 
ment to the earl of Surry, who, in his letters to Wolſey, expreſſes great 
concern, leſt the Scots ſhould not advance farther into England. But the 
duke of Albany beſieged Werk, having under him ſome French auxiliaries, 
three hundred of whom were killed, by the brave defence made by fir Wil- 
liam Liſle, the governor. The importance of the place obliged the earl to 
make a motion for its relief, upon which the Scots, before they were attacked, 
abandoned the fiege. 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that, at this time, the earl had a very difficult part to 
act. Henry paſſionately deſired to detach his nephew, the king of Scots, 
from his connections with France, and that he ſhould take the government 
of his kingdom upon himſelf. The duke of Albany perceiving he could 
not ſtand his ground againſt the Engliſh, made his applications to the earl 
of Surry, for a treaty. The earl informed Wolſey of this; but he received 
orders to agree to none, which did not immediately put the government of 
Scotland into the young king's hands, and procure the return of the earl of 
Angus, (huſband to the queen of Scots, but mortally hated by her) to Scot- 
land. As to the firſt condition, it was eventually agreed to, with very little 
difficulty ; but the queen's hatred to Angus was ſuch, that it brought about 
a reconciliation between her and the regent duke. This was a diſappointment 
to Henry, who knew that Angus was inviolably in his intereſt. He had 
determined, however, if poſſible, to bring about a peace between the two 
kingdoms; and for that purpoſe employed an agent, to lay out a large ſum 
of money, to buy off all oppoſition, under pretence of rewarding thoſe, who 
had been aſſiſting to the king in recovering his juſt right and authority: but 
the diſtribution of the money, was to be at the direction of the earl of 
Surry, who at this time became duke of Norfolk, by the death of his 
father. | | 
It appears from the duke's letters, that he managed this delicate province, 
with great addreſs, and great honour at the ſame time. He informed the 
king of Scotland, that the Engliſh army, lay in his neighbourhood only to 
aſſiſt him to withdraw from his pernicious alliance with France, and to inſure 
his ſafety. He moſt fincerely laboured, but in vain, for a reconciliation, 
between the queen and her huſband, as the only means of defeating the French 
intereſt, in Scotland; and even moved his maſter for leave to ſuffer the earl 
of Angus to return thither. Henry was very well diſpoſed to do this, but 
found the queen ſo untractable, that ſhe threatened to join with the French 
party, if the earl returned. In all other reſpects ſhe was pliable, and 
invited the duke of Norfolk to open rhe conferences, for a final peace 
with the earl of Arran. The duke loſt no time in repreſenting the ſtate of 
affairs to his maſter, and Wolſey took umbrage at the correſpondence 
(unknown to him) which paſſed between them, deſiring that it might go 
through his hands. 1 
The duke, however, acted with great freedom, and like an honeſt mini- 
ſter; but finding the queen reſolved to ſacrifice her ſon's intereſt, rather than 
ſuffer her huſband's return into Scotland, he reproached her for want of 
ſincerity, and confidence in her brother, whoſe pleaſure it was, that the earl 
of Angus ſhould return to Scotland, but ſhould not come into her private 
chamber, or meddle with her lands or body, but at her pleaſure. When 
even this could not be granted, the duke fairly laid open to the cardinal, 
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the incontinence and indecent life, which the queen of Scotland led, with 
one Henry Steward, brother to the lord Avendale, Who, he ſays, in one 
„ of his diſpatches to Wolſey, ruled the whole realm, by rounding in the 
% queen's lugs; that is, by whiſpering her in the ear. It appears from 
thoſe, and many other letters 3 duke and the cardinal, that the 
former was minutely informed of all the factions in the Scottiſh court, and 
at laſt, a ſhort truce was concluded, preparative to a definitive treaty. The 
true intention of this truce was, to gain time to perſuade the queen of 
Scotland, to ſuffer her huſband to return thither; but inſtead of effecting 
this, her averſion againſt her huſband grew every day ſtronger; and the duke, 
at laſt, honeſtly repreſented both to the king, and the cardinal, that the 
honour of the one, and the oath of the other, was engaged for the earl's 
return. His reputation had ſuch effect, that he received orders to ſuffer the 
earl of Angus, whom hitherto he had prevented, to return to Scotland, with 
a promiſe, that, if neceſſary, he ſhould be ſupported by troops; but the 
obſtinacy and intrigues of the queen of Scots prevented all effects of this 
advice, and the feaſon becoming very ſevere, the duke diſmiſſed his army. 
He looked upon the biſhop of St. Andrews to have been a great obſtacle to 
the peace, and he adviſed the king to have him ſurprized, and ſent priſoner 
to London; but the cardinal, who was extremely fickle in his politics, 
diſcouraged all further hoſtilities with Scotland. The duke then, after great 
ſollicitations, obtained leave to return to England, and appeared, next to 
Wolſey, to have the greateſt ſway of any ſubject in the kingdom. He had 
left the lord Dacres his deputy warden 'of the marches, and before his 
ſetting out for London, he prevailed with the queen of Scotland, to ſend a 
commiſſioner to her brother, to conclude a definitive treaty. It ſeems like- 
wiſe owing to him, that the ear] of Angus, notwithſtanding the queen's 
oppoſition, actually returned to Scotland, where he brought that parliament 
to enter into Henry's -views, which were, that the Scots ſhould renounce 
their alliance with France, and make one with England ; and that their 
king ſhould marry the princeſs Mary, the eldeſt daughter and heir to Henry ; 
but that he ſhould remain at the court of England, till he was farther 
advanced in years. It is foreign to this hiſtory, to point out the various 
turns of ſtate and intereſt, which diſappointed the duke's good inten- 
tions for the ſervice of his king and country : it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
before James was ſuffered to take the reigns of government into his own 
hands, the duke was again made general of an army, as likewiſe marſhal 
of England, the fifteenth of Henry VIII. and Henry threatened to ſend him 
again into Scotland, with an army ; but we do not find that he ever per- 
formed that ſervice. 3 
In the ſixteenth year of Henry VIII. upon his father's death, he had a 
ſpecial livery of his lands; and, in the following year he obtained a grant, 
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in reverſion, of the caſtle, honour, and manor of Folkingham ; as alſo: of 
ſeveral other manor s. „ ie 
The oppreſſions of cardinal Wolſey having, in the year 1525, driven the 
inhabitants of Suffolk into a rebellion, after it was ſuppreſſed, the duke of 
Norfolk, with the duke of Suffolk, was ſent to Bury, to puniſh the inſur- 
gents. The veneration the public had for his name, ſoon brought vaſt num- 
bers of them to ſurrender themſelves, with halters about their necks. The 
duke, however, acted with ſuch moderation, that only a few of the ring- 
leaders ſuffered, and the grievances were diſcontinued. Abont the ſame 
time, the duke ſigned a treaty of peace and alliance between England and 
France, for the delivery of the French king, who was then priſoner in Spain. 
It ſeems in a great meaſure owing to the influence of the duke, that Wolſey, 
at this time, was in danger of loſing all his power, on account of his illegal 
proceedings, and. that he received a great many ſevere checks from his 
maſter, for having been the cauſe of. the late commotions. In the affair of 
king Henry's divorce from his firſt wife, Catherine, the duke acted with 
great tenderneſs, and concerned himſelf in it, as his high rank and reputa- 
tion would ſuffer him. He conſidered the cardinal, as being the ſource of 
all the public miſcarriages, both at home and abroad ; and the public in 
general pointed him and the duke of Suffolk out to ſucceed him in the 
government ; but Wolſey was at this time ſupported by the court of France, 
whoſe ambaſſador in England perſuaded his maſter, that neither of thoſe 
noblemen could manage Henry ſo well as Wolſey had done. From this 
diſpatch, which is come to our hands, it is evident that the public knew the 
duke to be no friend to the cardinal, and indeed, he himſelf was now at 
very little pains to contradi& that opinion, becauſe he foreſaw, that the 
impatience of Ann Bullen, in the affair of the divorce, muſt ſoon ruin the 
cardinal with his maſter, as afterwards happened. Upon the downfal of 
that inſolent favourite, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, in Henry's name, 
demanded from him the great ſeal of England. Wolley refuſed to deliver 
it up, becauſe, he ſaid, he held it by patent during life. Though this was an 
unconſtitutional plea, yet the two dukes brought the cardinal, next day, an 
order for the delivery, figned by the king's hand, to which the cardinal ſub- 
mitted, as he did to another order, they delivered him from Henry, com- 
manding him to retire to Eſher, one of his country ſeats upon the Thames. 
The duke was ſenſible that the worſt of conſequences muſt enſue, had the 
cardinal recovered his credit with his maſter ; and, next to Ann Bullen, he 
was the principal inſtrument that prevented it, and gave Henry the trueſt 
notions of the cardinal's ambition and deſigns. Wolſey's eſtate and move- 
ables being ſeized by the king, the duke, with ſome other noblemen, were 
ſent to require him to ſign a gift of the whole to Henry, which he did, with 
vaſt reluctance, When the parliament met, the duke, after More, lord 
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chancellor, was the firſt who ſigned the articles of impeachment, that were 
preferred againſt him. Notwithſtanding this, it required all the duke's 
addreſs to keep Henry firm, and to prevent his relapting into all his fond- 
neſs for his favourite. Thoſe articles, however, were thrown out by the 
houſe of commons. After this, the cardinal's friends were in great hopes 
of his recovering his credit, and the duke was obliged to deſire Cromwell, 
who had ſpoken for him in the houſe of commons, to acquaint the cardinal, 
that he muſt go to his charge at Vork. The duke perceiving that Wolſey 
had ſtill intereſt enough to get his removal delayed, he added ſome menaces 
to the meſſage ſent by Cromwell, and at laſt the cardinal ſet out on his 
journey. There appears little more to add to the duke's hiſtory at this 
eee than that he was one who ſigned the letter to the pope, adviſing 
im to paſs the divorce, if he was willing not to forfeit his ſupremacy in 
England; and that the monaſtery of Filcheſto, in the county of Suffolk, 
which was diſſolved by the authority of pope Clement VII. falling to the crown, 
the duke obtained a grant in fee of it, with all that belonged thereto. In 
the year 15 32, the duke was one of the committee of the lords, who came 
to the houſe of commons, and perſuaded them to give the king a ſubſidy. 
The affair of Ann Bullen's marriage with Henry, proving diſagreeable to 
ſir Thomas More, he prevailed with the duke of Norfolk, to apply to 
Henry, to give him leave to reſign the great ſeal, which he did; and it was 
given to Audley, a pliable miniſter. An interview, the ſame year, taking 
place between Henry and Francis, at Bologne, the duke was admitted into 
the order of St. Michael. The marriage between Henry and Ann Bullen 
(who had been created marchioneſs of Pembroke) ſoon after taking place, a 
great coldneſs ſucceeded between Henry and the pope. Francis laboured 
to reconcile them, and preſſed Henry to ſend over the duke of Norfolk, 
attended by ſome learned men, to be preſent at an interview, to be held 
between him, Francis and the pope, at Nice; but the behaviour of the 
court of Rome put a ſtop to that project, and the duke, with the lord 
Rochford, brother to the queen, attended by ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, was ſent to France. 
The duke's inſtructions were, to complain of the pope's proceedings, and 
to preſs Francis to e with him in ſhaking off the papal power, and to 
inſiſt upon his breaking off his engagement to meet the pope. The duke 
performed his commiſſion with great ſpirit, though he was far from approv- 
ing in his own mind, either of Henry's marriage, or conduct in point of 
religion. Finding Francis was determined upon the interview, and that he 
gave unſatisfactory anſwers to the other matters he had in charge, he pre- 
pared to ſet out for England. Francis was ſo earneſt in deſiring him to wait 
for further orders from his maſter, that he diſpatched lord Rochford to 


England for that purpoſe; but, upon recollecting that Henry's commands 
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were, to leave the French court, the moment he delivered his commiſſion, 


if it was not complied with, he immediately ſet out for England in perſon. 
Being arrived at court, he gave Henry a detail of his proceeding, which was 
followed by a letter from cardinal Tournon, at the court of Rome, promiſ- 
ing, that, if the duke of Norfolk, to fave appearances, would in perſon + 
attend Francis at Marſeilles, to which city the interview, between Francis 
and the pope, was transferred, and there make a ſubmiſſion to the pope, for 
what had happened with regard to the marriage, the pope would do every 
thing that Henry deſired. Henry would not agree to this propoſal, but ſent 
Bonner to Marſeilles, to appeal from the pope to a general council. Francis 
complained of this proceeding, and Henry recriminated, by ſaying, © That 
Francis had promiſed to the duke of Norfolk, that he would be his 
«« proctor with the pope.” The duke had the honeſty to deny to Henry's 
face, that he ever had ſaid ſo. Francis was indefatigable in endeavouring to 
bring about a reconciliation, while Henry affected an indifference about it. 
This brought the pope down in his demands of ſubmiſſion, and when the 
pope and the French king parted, the appearances of a future accommoda- 
tion broke off. The duke, in a letter, which he wrote on the twenty- 
ſeventh of January, 1534, talked with great freedom to Montmorenci, the 
French miniſter ; he informed him, That every thing in England, was 
«« ripe for a final rupture with the pope, and that both learned and unlearned 
began to diſcover, that all his power, out of his own dominions, was 
founded only on the weakneſs and credulity of princes. He complained 
* that Francis had broken his engagements with Henry, by accepting from 
the pope a bull, in prejudice of his ſovereign authority.” After ſeveral 
reproaches of this kind, the duke puts Montemorenci on his guard againſt 
the pope's fair promiſes of ſerving Francis in Italy, for that Henry's friend- 
ſhip might thereby be loſt. All hope of an accommodation between Henry 
and the pope, after this, vaniſhed, through the obſtinacy of both parties. 
Amongſt other ſteps towards a reformation, propoſed in the council of Eng- 
land, one was, to fend ſpies amongſt the Scots, and find out their general 
ſentiments, as to their quarrel] between Henry and the pope. The council 
committed the execution of this to the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell ; but 
Henry, with his own hand, wrote upon the margin of the paper, Send 
letters to my lord Dacres, my lord Northumberland, and fir C. Clifford.” 
By this it appears, that Henry, either had employment for them, or thought 
them improper to execute ſuch a commiſſion. At this time, we find, that 
the duke was the firſt commiſſioner appointed for ſettling the houſhold of 
the princeſs Mary, the king's eldeſt daughter. In the twenty-fourth of 
Henry VIII. he obtained a grant in fee, of the manors of Acton-Burnell, 
Holgat, Abbiton, Millenchop, Langdon, Chatwell, Smythcote, Woolſtanton, 


Uppington, and Ruſhbury, in com. Salop; with the advowſfons of the 
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churches thereunto belonging. Next year, on the twenty- eighth of May, he 


was conſtituted earl marſhal of England, (upon the ſurrender of Charles 
Brandon, duke-of Suffolk) and viceroy of Ireland. 
It does not appear, that the duke had the ſmalleſt concern in adviſing the 
bloody meaſures which were exerciſed in this reign, equally againſt the 
" Roman-catholics, and the Reformed. The lord Dacres, in conſequence of 
the charge given him by the king and council of England, had entered into 
ſome correſpondence in Scotland, for which he was indicted by ſome of the 
officious borderers, and the duke of Norfolk fat lord high ſteward upon his 
trial, and acquitted him with great honour ; though it is certain, that the 
king, by this time, entertained a perſonal prejudice againſt that nobleman. 
We do not perceive that the duke was in the commiſſions, which tried 
biſhop Fiſher, and fir Thomas More, a proof that Henry looked upon him 
as no hearty friend to his new ſyſtem of religion. Notwithſtanding this, it 
is certain, that the duke of Norfolk, in his public capacity, never gave the 
king (with whom to be ſuſpected, was the ſame as to be guilty) any handle for 
his ruin. When, in the year 1535, a treaty of marriage was ſet on foot, 
between the princeſs Elizabeth, the king's ſecond daughter, and the duke 
of Angouleſeme, the duke of Norfolk was the firſt commiſſioner for that 
purpoſe. The preliminaries inſiſted upon by the duke, and the other com- 
miſſioners, were greatly in favour of the independency of the Engliſh crown, 
if it ever ſhould deſcend to that princeſs, and the whole treaty came to 
nothing. In the year, 1536, when Henry was continuing his unjuſt ſeve- 
rities in religion, the duke of Norfolk had the courage to repreſent to him, 
that his conduct was very inconſiſtent with the principles laid down in his 
excellent book againſt Luther, and that his practice would be an indelible 
ſtain upon his writings. This repreſentation, with other religious incidents, 
laid Henry under ſuch perplexities, that he was reſolved to throw all the 
blame of his inconſiſtency upon Cromwell. For that purpoſe, he raiſed his 
perſon to an extravagant pitch of greatneſs, being made by the king vicar 
general, and having precedency next to the royal family. Cromwell's con- 
duct anſwered his maſter's expectation, to whoſe reſentments he ſoon after 
became the victim. Ed 
By this time, Henry, finding that his divorce, and proceedings in reli- 
gion, had involved him in labyrinths of difficulties, began to cool in his 
paſſion for the queen, and his natural inconſtancy was, perhaps, favoured by 
her uncautious behaviour. There is room to believe that the duke did not 
favour the queen, whom he looked upon to be the cauſe of all the violences 
and irregularities that had been committed. It was, perhaps, for this 
reaſon, that Henry employed the duke to commit her to the Tower of Lon- 
don, when ſhe was arreſted, and to examine her ſeveral times there. It is 
foreign to our deſign, to enter into the particulars of queen es: + guilt, or 
) ie 2 
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innocency; it is ſufficient to ſay, that the duke of Norfolk was appointed 
lord high ſteward upon her trial, and being found guilty of incontineney, 
ſhe received ſentence of death. Whatever ſhare the duke might have in 
this proceeding, it is certain, it did not _ the ingratitude of Cranmer, 

who was obliged to queen Ann, in the higheſt degree, and who found that 

a precontra& had been made between her and the earl of Northumberland, 
and upon that, pronounced the marriage between her and Henry to be void; 
though the earl, as appears from his letter to Cromwell, had taken the ſacra- 
ment before the duke of Norfolk, and others, that there never was any 
ſuch contract or promiſe between them. It adminiſtered, however, great 
matter of ſurprize, that at the time of her death, ſhe entered upon no particular 
vindication of her innocence, neither did ſhe ſolemnly deny the charge for 
which ſhe ſuffered. After her death, the duke became an earneſt mediator 
for a reconciliation between the princeſs Mary and the king, and drew up a 
paper of articles, which effected it; the princeſs figning ſome of them; for 
I do not find, that ſhe was preſſed to ſign the whole, which appeared to have 
been inſerted by Cromwell's ſuggeſtion. | . 

In the year 1536, a rebellion broke out in Lincolnſhire, on account of 
religion, and another was ready to break out in Yorkſhire. The former 
was quieted, or at leaſt compoſed, by the duke of Suffolk; but the latter, 
under one Aſke, was more formidable, and they called the inſurrection, 


the Pilgrimage of Grace. The number of the rebels grew to forty thou- 


ſand; their pretexts were ſpecious, and they invited the lord Dacres to join 
them, but he refuſed. Notwithſtanding this, they took the ſtrong caſtle of 
Pomfret, and made themſelves maſters of York, and Hull, ſo that the 
flames of rebellion were ſoon ſpread over all the northern counties. The 
carls of Shrewſbury and Darby, with other noblemen and gentlemen, attemp- 
ted to oppoſe the rebellion, but though they faved ſome places, Henry was 
at laſt obliged to name the duke of Norfolk to command againſt the rebels. 
The duke accordingly ſet out on the twentieth of October, but upon his 
arrival at the army, he found the rebellion fo ſpread, and the royal forces ſo 
weak, that the duke gave it as his opinion, that Henry's wiſeſt courſe 
would be to gain time, ſo as to divide the rebels amongſt themſelves. Henry's 
impatience and impetuoſity diſreliſhed this advice, and he iſſued out writs 
for all his nobility, and other military tenants, to meet him at Northamp- 
ton, the ſeventh of November following. Before this could be effected, 
the rebels were on their march to Doncaſter, where the duke lay with no 
more than five thouſand men. Being, however, well provided with artillery, 
he defended the paſſes to the town, with ſo much courage, that the rebels 
could not get poſſeſſion of it. Notwithſtanding this, the duke, purſuing his 
firſt plan, perſuaded them to a ceſſation of arms; and undertook himſelf in 
perſon, to lay their grievances before the king. This wiſe moderation, by 
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gaining time, created a ſuſpicion in the rebels of one another, and the ſeaſon 
being far advanced, they returned home to their ſeveral abodes. Upon this, 
Henry diſmiſſed his troops at Northampton, and ordered ſir Ralph Elleker, 
and Robert Bowis, who had preſented a petition to him from the rebels, to 
be detained. This exaſperated the rebels ſo much, that they prepared to 
return to the field. Upon this, the duke of Norfolk was again ſent down 
to Doncaſter, and propoſed a meeting between commiſſioners appointed by 
the king, and three hundred of, the chief inſurgents. He was likewiſe 
impowered to N a general pardon to all, but ſix perſons, who were 
named, and ſix who were not named; but this propoſal was rejected. In 
the mean while, the ceſſation of arms continued, and the two rebel com- 
miſſioners were ſet at liberty. The propoſal for the conference, however, 
was accepted. The duke of Norfolk was at the head of the king's com- 
miſſioners, and ſeveral lords, who had joined the rebels, appeared on their 
part, ready for either peace or war; the rebellion being now ſtronger than 
ever. The demands of the rebels amounted to nothing leſs, than the rever- 
ſal of all that Henry had done, either by himſelf or parliament, in the 
matter of the reformation or divorce; and in ſhort, in all matters of ſtate, 
prerogative, or taxes; and inſiſted upon the puniſhment of the lord chan- 
cellor, Cromwell and others. The duke had no power to gratify thoſe exor- 
bitant demands; and it was owing to a ſwelling of the Donn, that the rebels 
were prevented from attacking the king's troops. In fact their numbers 
were ſuch, that Henry thought proper to ſend down a general pardon for 
them, to the duke of Norfolk, but with orders to publiſh it only at the 
laſt extremity. Upon the rebels preparing once more to paſs the Donn, 
the duke, who was in no condition to withſtand: them, publiſhed the pardon, 
and thereby obtained a reſpite from hoſtilities for ſome time. 

The pardon, however, was clogged with ſuch terms, as ſoon gave Henry 
an opportunity, under. a pretence of non-compliance, - to oblige Aſke to 
make his ſubmiſſions, and to bind himſelf by oath, to be forthcoming at 
the king's pleaſure. The fame terms were required of the lord Darcy, 
who was grown very old in the ſervice of the crown, and had done it great 
ſervices ; but excuſing himſelf from complying, he was carried up to Lon- 
don. This ſeverity drove the rebels again to arms, under two of their offi- 
cers, Muſgrove and Dilby, who attempted to ſeize Carliſle with eight thou- 
ſand men. Failing in their attempt, they were attacked on their return by 
the duke of Norfolk, whe had remained in thoſe parts all the winter, and 
intirely defeated them ; a great number of them being made priſoners, againſt 
whom it was neceflary now to proceed with ſeverity. The duke ordered 
the moſt active of the officers to be executed by martial law, and ſeventy 

of the common men were hanged over the walls of Carliſle. This ſeverity 
had not the deſired effect. Religion amongſt the common people, and the 
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violence, injuſtice and cruelty of Henry, joined to religious conſiderations, 
produced every day freſh rebellions all over the north; but the prudence 
and activity of the duke hindered the rebels from forming themſelves, as 
before, into one formidable body, ſo that they were eaſily ſupprefied. 
Thus the moſt formidable rebellion, that happened under Henry VIII. 
was ſuppreſſed by a nobleman, who, in his religious principles, agreed with 
the heads of the inſurgents; but did not think they warranted rebellion 
againſt a lawful ſovereign. But Henry in truſting the duke of Norfolk, per- 
haps, thought, that being under ſuſpicion of favouring the religious ſenti- 
ments of the rebels, he would exert himſelf the more in ſuppreſſing them. It 
is certain, the duke's ſituation was uncommon and delicate. The clemency in 
their favour, which he had at firſt obtained from the king, made them 
believe that he favoured them ; and there is no queſtion but that he would 
have been glad to have ſuppreſſed the rebellion, without effuſion of blood: 
but that being found impracticable, he, perhaps, thought the rebels the more 


Inexcuſeable, and proceeded againſt them with the greateſt ſeverity. Diſap- 


pointed in their expectations, the heads of the rebellion, lord Darcy parti- 
cularly, were abſurd: enough to accuſe the man, who had ſo effectually 
cruſhed it, with favouring it. Though this charge refuted itſelf, yet the 
duke offered to diſprove it by ſingle combat, and Darcy was convicted and 
beheaded. Many other chiefs of the rebellion, the lord Huſſey in particular, 
were executed about the ſame time; but at laſt a ſtop was put to further 
ſeverities by a general pardon. — ' | 2k, 

In the thirty-firſt of Henry VIII. the duke purchaſed from the abbot and 
convent of Sibton, the ſcite of their religious houſe, and the lands belong- 
ing to it; but knowing the capricious and unconſtant temper of the king, 
he took care to have his purchaſe ſecured by an act of parliament. 5 

In the parliament held in the year 1 5 38, a committee of religion being 
appointed, and the members making no progreſs, the duke of Norfolk 
offered to the houſe of lords, the form of the famous ſix articles, making it 
treaſon for any one to deny the real preſence in the ſacrament, or to affirm 
that a prieſt could marry, or any one under a vow of chaſtity; or that pri- 
vate maſſes, and auricular confeſſion, were not agreeable to the laws of God. 
As to matters of religion, I muſt refer the particulars to the hiſtory of 
thoſe times; it is ſufficient to ſay here, that the articles were paſſed into a 
law, but with much more ſevere clauſes, than thoſe that had been propoſed by 
the duke of Norfolk. Soon after, upon Henry's marrrying, and diſliking, 
Ann of Cleves, the duke of Norfolk was one of the few he unboſomed 
himſelf to on that ſubje&; and a ſeparation being agreed upon, was a pre- 
lude to the downfal of Cromwell, who had made very bad uſe of his 
power. 
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The Ghentois rebelling about this time, the emperor Charles V. their 
ſovereign, was ſo much alarmed, that he paſſed through the territories of 
his mortal enemy the French king, to ſuppreſs the rebels. Henry, by this 
mutual confidence, ſuſpected, that ſomewhat was upon the anvil to his pre- 
judice; he therefore, in the year 1539, ſent the duke of Norfolk to the 
French court, with inſtructions to break off the connections between Charles 
and Francis. For this purpoſe, Henry offered to aſſiſt the latter to recover 
the Milaneſe, to diſcharge the arrears of his penſion, and to enter into a 
cloſe confederacy with him againſt the pope, and the houſe of Auſtria. But 
Charles had made ſuch magnificent promiſes, which he never meant to, 
fulfil, to Francis, that the duke's negociation proved ineffectual. Upon his 
return home, it was no wonder that he was inwardly vexed, to fee Cromwell 
made earl of Eſſex, upon the death, by a fall from his horſe, of Bourchier, 
one of the oldeſt noblemen in the kingdom. His reſentment was increaſed, 
when he was joined with Cromwell, in a meſlage from the king to Cranmer, 
aſſuring him of Henry's protection; and the duke thought Cromwell, who 
was in greater power than ever, ſo inſolent, that he gave him the lye, with a 
deep oath, at Cranmer's table. The truth is, Cromwell was a very time- 
ſerving man, and a mean, ſordid miniſter. To all his former honours, 
Henry now added that of creating him a knight of the Garter, and lord 
high chamberlain of England. But Henry ſoon found, that notwithſtanding 
his marriage with Ann of Cleves, to which he was perſuaded by Cromwell, 
he had forfeited all his credit with the German princes, ſo that the 
match was not only diſagreeable, but impolitical. This, together with a 
paſſion Henry had conceived for Catherine Howard, daughter to the lord 
Edmund Howard, the duke's brother, effectually ruined Cromwell; for on 
the thirteenth of June, 1540, he was arreſted of high treaſon by the duke, 
and ſent priſoner to the Tower. A bill of attainder, after this, was brought 
in againft Cromwell, and paſſed the houſe of peers, without a negative; 
and, after this, the houſe of commons, where it met with ſome debate. While 
he was under condemnation, the duke of Norfolk was one of the commiſ- 
fioners appointed to examine him in the Tower, where he behaved with as 
much meanneſs, as during his proſperity he had done with inſolence. The 
reader, perhaps, need not be informed, that he was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, on the twenty-eighth of July, unlamented, and unregarded, by all 
parties. After his execution, the duke of Norfolk was one of the noble- 
men ſent down to the commons, to bring them into an addreſs to Henry, 
that he would be pleafed to allow his marriage to be void, and when it was 
diſſolved, he acquainted the queen with what had paſſed, and likewiſe with 
a provifion which Henry had made for her, which was far beyond her 
_ expectation, and gave her vaſt comfort, having as much indifference for 
Henry's perſon, as he had averſion to hers. 
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After this, the king was married to the duke's niece, Catherine Howard, 
who was afterwards beheaded upon a charge of incontinency. It appears 
by hiſtory, that her elevation had made her forget herſelf, ſo far as to make 
her neglect the duke her uncle. It does not clearly appear, however blame- 
able her conduct might have been before her marriage, that ſhe was unfaith- 
ful to the king's bed after it. Though her failings involved the old ducheſs 
of Norfolk, who was yet alive, the lord William Howard, her uncle, and 
others of her relations, in great troubles, yet we do not find, the ſmalleft 
taint upon the conduct of Þ duke, who was one of the commiſſioners that - 
examined her. | lp ob LIED hr EL | | 
In the year 1542, freſh hoſtilities broke out between Scotland and Eng- 

land, and the duke was once more appointed to the command of all the 
king's forces in the north. The rendezvous was ordered to be at Newcaſtle, 
and the king's troops, who had always been victorious under his ſtandard, 
were numerous and well-diſciplined, and commanded, under him, by many 
of the chief nobility. The Scots being in no condition to reſiſt them, their 
country was ravaged ; but ſcarcity of proviſions ſoon obliged the duke to 
retire. - James, in his turn, invaded England, but having diſguſted his nobi- 
lity, they threw down their arms, which broke that king's heart. Upon 
His death, Henry formed the projet of a marriage between the daughter 
whom James had left heir to his crown, and his ſon, the prince of Wales; 
and the duke of Norfolk was named one of the commiſſioners for the treaty, 
which afterwards came to nothing. This occaſioned a revival of the hoſti- 
lities between Scotland and England, and the Scots were invaded by ſea, but 

to very little purpoſe, under the earl of Hertford. TEES: 

In the year 1544, when Henry undertook an expedition to France in per- 
ſon, the duke of Norfolk had the command of the van of his army, and 
he committed to him the fiege of Montreuil ; but the miſunderſtanding 
between the emperor and Henry rendered this expedition more expenſive, 
than it was fortunate or profitable. The Imperialiſts, who ſerved at the 
ſiege under the duke, withdrew, and Henry ſent him orders to raiſe it. 
Marching from Bologne to Calais, the duke ſaved the Engliſh army, by the 
excellent diſpoſitions he made, from being attacked, and probably defeated, 
by the dauphin. After this, the king's partiality for his brother-in-law, the 
earl of Hertford, ſeems to have given diſguſt to the earl of Surry, the duke's 
eldeſt ſon, and the moſt accompliſhed nobleman in Europe. He had been 
ſent to command in Bologne, and had been overpowered by the French in 
a ſkirmiſh, and had manifeſted ſome diſcontent at not being properly ſup- 
ported. The earl, who had a high ſpirit, thereby gave a handle for his 
enemies to miſrepreſent his conduct to the king, though it 1s certain, that, 
in the action, the French had ſuffered much more than the Engliſh. In 


ſhort, the earl was removed from his command, and ſucceeded by the earl 
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of Hertford, while he was doing all he could, to retrieve his loſs ; and 
giving the king ſuch intelligence and advice, as would have been for his 
own, and the nation's intereſt to have followed. Sir William Paget, who 
was at court, faw that Henry, whoſe jealouſy and cruelty daily increaſed, 
had become ſuſpicious of the greatneſs of the Howard family, and being a 
friend to the earl of Surry, he adviſed him to ſerve under the earl of Hert- 
ford; but this was incompatible with the earl of Surry's ſpirit, and the ruin 
of the Howard family was reſolved upon by Henry. 

The earl of Surry, at his return to England, could not conceal his indigna- 
tion at being ſuperſeded in his command, and his enemies improved his diſ- 
content to his ruin, by repreſenting to Henry, who was now drawing near 
his laſt moments, the danger of leaving a minor his ſucceſſor, while two fo 
great ſubjects as the duke of Norfolk and his fon were alive. The duke 
of Norfolk ſaw, with concern, the breach between the earl of Hertford and 
his ſon, and ſtrove to make it up, but in vain. The earl of Surry being 
then a widower, was repreſented to the king, as aſpiring to the crown, and 
in hopes of marrying the princeſs Mary; and though nothing was, or could 
be, ſuggeſted againſt the duke, yet the ruin of both father and ſon was 
reſolved upon at court. This was forwarded by the reſentment of the 
dutcheſs of Norfolk, a woman of a troubleſome, peeviſh, virtue; and becauſe 
innocent herſelf, reſented the gallantries of her huſband, even to his ruin. 
Glad of an opportunity to bring him to the block, ſhe informed the miniſtr 
of all ſhe knew, or could ſuſpect, to his prejudice, and, fatally for the duke, 
his favourite miſtreſs, Holland, afraid of being involved in his fate, gave 
them likewiſe all the information ſhe could, being influenced, as is thought, 
by reſentment for the hatred the earl of Surry had expreſſed for her. 
When the earl was queſtioned before the council, his behaviour was ſuch 
as conſcious innocence always inſpires ; and this was conſtrued by Henry, 
into a crime. In ſhort, it was reſolved to proceed againſt both father and 
ſon, for high treaſon. All the induſtry of their enemies, however, could 
not muſter up againſt them a charge, which, had it been proved, could have 
amounted to the ſmalleſt miſdemeanor. The whole conſiſted of the diſcon- 
tent, which the earl of Surry had ſhewn for being ſuperſeded in his com- 
mand by the earl of Hertford, and at his having been impriſoned by the 
council, for eating fleſh in Lent. As to the duke, nothing was alledged 
againſt him, but that he had expreſſed his apprehenſions, as his ſon likewiſe 
had done, that he was hated by the members of the privy-council. Even the 
malice of the dutcheſs could divulge nothing againſt him, but complaints of his 
infidelity to her bed. A charge was brought then againſt the earl of Surry, 
for an armorial bearing, he had made uſe of belonging to the royal tamily, 
as being derived from Edward the Confeſſor. To ſupport this charge, which 
was as falſe as it was frivolous, the dutcheſs of Richmond, (daughter to 
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the duke of Norfolk, and wife to the duke of Richmond, Henry's natural 
ſon), was examined. She had been in no good underſtanding with her bro- 
ther; but could diſcover nothing to his prejudice, that could amount to the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion. ** Concerning arms, ſhe. ſaid, (I tranſcibe the words of 
ce lord Herbert) that ſhe thought, that her brother had more than ſeven rolls, 
„ and that ſome that he had added were of Anjou, and of Lancelot du Lac. 
« And that her father, who, ſince the attainder of the duke of Buckingham 
« (who bore the king's arms) wore the arms of her mother, daughter to the 
« ſaid duke, rayned in his coat, had not a blank quarter in the place; but 
« that her brother had reafſumed them; alſo that inſtead of the duke's coro- 
*« net, was put to his arms a cap of maintenance, purple with powdered fur, 
e and with a crown, to her judgment, much like a cloſe crown, and under- 
te neath the arms was a cypher, which ſhe took to be the king's cypher, HR.” 
The reſt of her examination turned upon matters too trifling to be recorded ; 
and ſhe abſolutely acquitted her father of every charge againſt him, but that 
he had expreſſed a great contempt for his accuſation, and that he had ſaid he 
was hated by the reſt of the council. - 
Henry then became himſelf the proſecutor, and declared he would pro- 
tet any one, who would accuſe them of high treaſon. Upon this, one fir 
Robert Southwell appeared before a committee of the council, and charged 
the earl of Surry with high treaſon. It was in vain for the earl to offer to 
fight his accuſer in his ſhirt, for both he and the accuſer were ſent to priſon, 
as was the duke himſelf, on the twelfth of December, 1546. The tyranny 
of Henry's government was ſuch, that none durſt drop an inſinuation in 
favour of the Howard family. Their enemies, the chief of whom was the 
king himſelf, gave out that they had formed a conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment, and inſtructions in that ſtrain were ſent to all the Engliſh miniſters 
abroad, to be communicated to the courts, at which they reſided. Even 
their neareſt friends, and beſt well-wiſhers, durſt not venture to ſupply the 
two illuſtrious prifoners with the common neceſſaries of life, in that incle- 
ment ſeaſon. Notwithſtanding this ſeverity, nothing was yet proved that 
could affe& the duke, upon which the lord chamberlain, and ſecretary Paget, 
were ſent to the Tower to examine them, upon ſome ſham accuſations ; but 
I cannot give the reader fo juſt an idea of the ſituation of the duke and his 
cauſe at this time, as by laying before them the following letter, which he 
wrote upon this occaſion, and which was found in the Cotton Library written 


in his own hand. 


«« My very good lords, | 
«« Whereas, at the being here with me of my lord great chamberlain, and 
Mr. ſecretary, they examined me of divers things, which, as near as I 
can call to my remembrance, were the effects, as hereafter doth enſue. 
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« Firſt, whether there was any cypher between me and any other man ? 
% For anſwer whereunto, this is the truth, there was never cypher between 
« me and any man, fave only ſuch as I have had for the king's majeſty, 
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« when I was in his ſervice. And, as God be my judge, I de not remem- 


ber, that ever I wrote in cypher, but at ſuch time as I was in France, 
my lord great maſter, that now is, and my lord Rochford, being in com- 
miſſion with me ; and whether I wrote any then or not, as God help me, 
I do not remember, but if I wrote any thing, I am ſure both their hands 


were at it, and the maſter of the horſe privy to the ſame. I do remem- 


ber that after the death of the biſhop of Hereford, Fox, it was ſhewed 
me- that the ſaid biſhop had left a letter, which I had ſent him among his 
writings, which being found by a ſervant of his, that is now with Mr. 


Denny, who ſhewed the ſame to the biſhop of Durham that now is, he 


cauſed him to throw the ſame in the fire. As I do remember it was my 
ſaid lord biſhop of Durham that adviſed him to burn it; and as I alſo do 
remember, the matter that was contained therein, concerned lewd ſpeak- 
ing of the northern men, after the time of the commotion againſt the 
ſaid Cromwel, if there had been any thing concerning the king's majeſty's 
affairs, neither the biſhop nor he, were he now alive, would not have 
concealed the ſame ; and whether any part of that was in cypher or not, 
as I ſhall anſwer to God, I do not remember. The effect of another 
queſtion then aſked me was, as near as I can call to my remembrance, 
whether any man had talked with me, that if there were a good peace 
made between the king's majeſty, the emperor, and the French king, the 
biſhop of Rome would break the ſame again by his diſpenſation ? And 
whether I inclined that ways or not, to that purpoſe ? As God help me, 
now at my moſt need, I cannot call to my remembrance, that I ever 
heard any man living ſpeak like words. And as for mine inclinations that 
the biſhop of Rome ſhould ever have authority to do ſuch a thing, if I 
had twenty lives I would rather have ſpent them all againſt him, than ever 
he ſhould have any power in this realm ; for no man knoweth that better 
than I, by reading of ſtories, how his uſurped power hath increaſed from 
time to time; nor ſince ſuch time as the king's majeſty had him his enemy, 


no living man hath, both in his heart, and with his tongue, in this realm, 


in France, and alſo to many Scottiſh gentlemen, ſpoken more ſore againſt 
his ſaid uſurped power than I have done, as I can prove by a good witneſs. 
Alſo my ſaid lord, and Mr. ſecretary, aſked me, whether I was ever 


made privy to a letter ſent from my lord of Wincheſter, and fir Henry 


Knevit, of any overture made by Grenville to them, for a way to be 


« taken between his majeſty, and the biſhop of Rome, and that the ſaid 
« letters ſhould have come to his majeſty to Dover, I being there with him? 


66 


Whereunto, this is my true anſwer. I was never at Dover with his high- 
| I 2 | 
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« neſs, ſince my lord of Richmond died, but at that time, of whoſe death 
« word came to Sittingbourn. And, as God be my help, I never heard of 
te no ſuch overture, fave that I do well remember at ſuch time as fir Tho- 
« mas Bryan was ſore ſick, and like to have died, it was ſpoken in the 
4 « council, that my lord of Wincheſter ſhould have ſaid, he could deviſe 
« a way how the king's majeſty might have all things done upright with 
« the ſaid biſhop of Rome, and his highneſs's honour ſaved; ſuch were the 
„„ words, or ſuch like. Whereupon, as I had often ſaid in the council, one 
« was ſent to the ſaid fir Francis, to know, if ever he heard the ſaid biſhop 
« ſpeak like words, which he denied; and, as I do remember, it was fir 
« Ralph Saidler that was ſent to the ſaid fir Francis. And to fay that ever 
« I heard of any ſuch overture made by Grenville, or that ever I communed 
« with any man concerning any ſuch matter, other than this of the biſhop 
„ of Wincheſter, as God be my help, I never did, or unto more than this 1 
« was never privy. Now, my good lords, having made anſwer, according to 
« the truth, of ſuch queſtions as hath been aſked me, moſt humbly I beſeech 
« you all to be mediators for me to his moſt excellent majeſty, to cauſe ſuch 
« as have accuſed me (if it might be with his highneſs's pleaſure) to come 
« before his majeſty to lay to my charge before me face to face, what they 
« can ſay againſt me; and I am in no doubt ſo to declare myſelf, that it ſhall 
«« appear I am falſely accuſed. And, if his pleaſure ſhall not be to take 
« the pain in his royal perſon, then to give you commandment to do the 
« ſame. My lords, I truſt ye think Cromwell's ſervice hath not belike, and 
„yet my deſire is, to have no more favour ſhewed me, than was ſhewed 
"ms him, I being preſent. He was a falſe man, and ſurely I am a true poor 
«« oentleman. My lords, I think ſurely there is ſome falſe men, that have 
laid ſome great cauſe to my charge, or elſe I had not been ſent hither. 
And therefore, eftſonyts moſt humbly I beſeech to find the names, if they 
and I may not be brought face to face, yet let me be made privy what the 
«« cauſes are, and if I do not anſwer truly to every point, let me not live an 
hour after; for ſurely I would hide nothing of any queſtions that I ſhall 
« know that doth concern myſelf or any other creature. My lords, there 
„Was never gold tried better by fire and water, than I have been, nor hath 
had greater enemies about my ſovereign lord, than I have had, and yet 
« (God be thanked) my truſts have ever tried me, as I doubt not it ſhall do 
in theſe cauſes. Surely if I knew any thought I had offended his majeſty 
in, I would ſurely have declared it to his perſon. Upon the Tueſday in 
« Whitſon week laſt paſt, I broke into his majeſty, moſt humbly beſeech- 
« ing him to help, that a marriage might be had between my daughter and 
« fir Thomas Seymour; and whereas my ſon of Surry hath a ſon, and 
«« divers daughters, that with his favour a croſs marriage might have been 
made between my lord great chamberlain and them. And alſo, where 
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my ſon Thomas hath a ſon, 'that ſhall (by his mother) ſpend a thouſand 
marks a year, that he might be in like wiſe married to one of my lords 
daughters. I report me to your lordſhips, whether mine intent was honeſt 
on this motion or not. And whereas I have written, that my truth hath 
been ſeverely tried, and that I have had great enemies. Firſt, the car- 
dinal did confeſs to me at Ipres, that he had gone about fourteen years to 
deſtroyed me, ſaying, he did the fame by the ſetting upon my lord Suffolk, 
the marquis of Exeter, and my lord Sands, who faid often to him, that 
he found not the means to put me out of the way, at length I ſhould 
ſeverely undo him. Cromwell at ſuch time the marquis of Exeter fuf- 
fered, examined my wife more ſtrictly of me, than of all other men in 
the realm, as ſhe ſent me word by her brother, the lord Mountjoy. He 


hath ſaid to me himſelf many times, my lord, ye are a happy man; that 


our wife knoweth no hurt of you; for, if ſhe did, ſhe would undo you. 
The duke of Buckingham confeſſed openly at the bar (my father fitting as 
his judge) that of all men living he hated me the moſt, thinking I was 


the man that had hurt him moſt to the king's majeſty, which now, 
quoth he, I perceive the contrary. Rice, who had married my ſiſter, 


confeſſed, that of all men living he hated me moſt, and wiſhed many 
times, how he might find the means to thruſt his dagger in me. What 
malice both my nieces, that it pleaſed the king's highneſs to marry, did 
bear unto me, 1s not unknown to ſuch ladies as kept them in this ſuit, as 
my lady Herbert, my lady Tirwit, my lady Kingſton, and others, which 
heard what they ſaid of me. Who tried out the falſhood of the lord 
Darcy, fir Robert Conſtable, fir John Bulmer, Aſke, and many others, 
for which they ſuffered, but only I ? Who ſhewed his majeſty the words 
of my mother-in-law, for which ſhe was attainted of miſpriſon, but only 
I? In all times paſt, unto this time, I have ſhewed myſelf a moſt true 
man to my ſovereign lord. And fince theſe things done in times paſt, I 
have received more profit of his higneſs, than ever I did afore. Alas ! 
who can think, that I, having been ſo long a true man, ſhould now be falſe 
to his majeſty ? I have received more profit, than I have deſerved; and a 
poor man as I am, I am his near kinſman. For whoſe fake ſhould I be 
an untrue man to him? Alas! alas! my lords, eftſoynts moſt humbly 
I beſeech you to ſhew this ſcribble letter to his majeſty, and all jointly 
to beſeech his highneſs, to grant me the petitions that are contained in 
the ſame, and moſt eſpecially to remit, out of his moſt noble, gentle 
heart, ſuch diſpleaſure as he hath conceived againſt me; and I ſhall, 
during my life, pray for the continuance of his moſt royal eſtate long 
to endure. | 
« By his highneſs's poor priſoner, 
EFT, NOR QED! 
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In the mean while, the earl of Surry was brought to his trial, and though 


there was not a ſhadow of proof againſt him, he was condemned by a 
packed jury. The armorial bearing was ſtrongly urged againſt him, as being 
an evidence of his pretending to the crown. His defence was, that he had 
the opinion of heralds on his fide ; and as to all other parts of the charge, 
Fully diſproved it. But Henry was ſenſible that he had not Jong to live, and 


inhumanly 


1547, the earl was beheaded on Tower-hill, after being attainted 


the nineteenth, 


reſolving to cloſe his days with murder, on January 
by ſpecial 


act of parliament, as if his enemies had been ſenſible of the illegality of 


trying him by a jury of commoners. Another bill of attainder was brought 


againſt the duke, upon which he wrote the following letter to Henry. 


” Moſt gracious and molt ſovereign lord, 


I your moſt humble ſubject, proſtitute at your feet, do moſt humbly 
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beſeech your highneſs to be my good and gracious lord. I am ſure ſome 
great enemy of mine hath informed your majeſty of ſome untrue matter 
againſt me. Sir, God doth know, in all my life, I never thought one 
untrue thought againſt you, or the ſucceſſion; nor can no more judge or 


caſt in my mind, what ſhould be laid to my charge, than the child that 


was born this night ; and certainly, if I knew that I had offended your 
majeſty, in any point of untruth, I would declare the ſame to your high- 
neſs. But (as God help me) I cannot accuſe myſelf ſo much as in thought. 


Moſt noble and merciful ſovereign lord, for all the old ſervice I have 


done in my life, be ſo good and gracious a lord unto me, that either my 
accuſers, and I together, may be brought before your royal majeſty, or, 
if your pleaſure ſhall not be to take that pains, then before the council. 
Then, if I ſhall not make it apparent that I am wrongfully accuſed, let 
me, without more reſpite, have puniſhment according to my deſerts. 
Alas! moſt merciful prince, I have no refuge but only at your hands, 
and therefore, at the reverence of Chriſts paſſion, have pity on me, and 
let me not be caſt away by falſe enemy's informations. Undoubtedly 
I know not that I have offended any man, or that any man wes offended 
with me, unleſs it were ſuch as are angry with me, for being quick againſt 
ſuch as have been accuſed for ſacramentaries. And as for all cauſes of 
religion, I ſay now, and have ſaid to your majeſty and many others, I do 
know you to be a prince of ſuch virtue and knowledge, that whatever 
laws you have in times paſt made, or hereafter ſhall make, I ſhall, to the 
extremity of my power, ſtick unto them as long as my life ſhall laſt. So 
that if any man be angry with me for theſe cauſes, they do me wrong. 
Other cauſes, I know not why any man ſhould bear me any ill-will, and 
for this cauſe, I know divers have done, as doth appear by caſting libels 
abroad again me, Finally (moſt gracious ſovereign lord) I moſt humbly 
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ee beſeech your majeſty to have pity on me, and let me receive your gracious 
« favour, with taking of me all the lands and goods I have, or as much 
«© thereof as pleaſes your highneſs to take, leaving me what it ſhall pleaſe 
you to appoint; and that according as before written, I may know what 
„is laid to my charge, and that I may hear ſome comfortable words from 
6. your majeſty, and I ſhall, during my life, pray for your proſperous ſtate - 
long to endure.. 4 
| « Your moſt ſorrowful ſubject, f 
Noe 


This ſubmiſſion was accompanied by a freſh application from the duke to 
the lords of the council, to the following purpoſe. | | 


Item, moſt humbly to beſeech my lords, that I might have ſome of the 
s books that are at Lambeth ; for unleſs I may have books to read, ere I 
* fall on ſleep, and after I wake again, I cannot ſleep, nor did not theſe 
« dozen years. Alſo to deſire that I might have a ghoſtly father ſent 
« to me, and that I might receive my Maker. Alſo, that I might 
“ have maſs, and be bound upon my life to ſpeak no word to him that ſhall 
* ſay maſs, which he may do in other chamber, and I remain within. 
Item, to have licence in the day-time to walk in the chamber without, 
% and in the night to be locked in as I am now. At my firſt coming, I. 
had a chamber without a days. J would gladly have leave to ſend to 
London, to buy one book of St. Auguſtine's De civitate Dei; and 
of Joſephus, de Antiquitatibus, and another of Sabellicus, who doth 
« declare moſt of any book that I have read, how the-biſhop of Rome, 

« from time to time, hath uſurped his power againſt all princes by their 

« unwiſe ſufferance. Item for ſheets.” 5 


But all thoſe moving applications, made no impreſſion upon Henry. At 
laſt a committee of council was again ſent to examine him, and the. duke 
underſtanding from them, that he was to expect no mercy, but by an abſo- 
lute confeſſion of guilt, they obtained from him the following papers. 


J Thomas duke of Norfolk, do confeſs and acknowledge myſelf, . moſt 
« untruly, and contrary to my oath, and allegiance, to have offended the 
« king's moſt excellent majeſty, in the diſcloſing and opening of his privy, 
« and ſecret council, at divers and ſundry times, to divers and ſundry per- 
| «« ſons, to the great peril of his highneſs, and diſappointing of his moſt 
e prudent and regal affairs. 5 
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ing ſecret. the falſe and treacherous act, moſt preſumptuouſly committed, 
by my ſon Henry Howard, earl of Surry, againſt the king's majeſty, and 
his laws, in the putting and uſing the arms of St. Edward the Confeſſor, 
king of the realm of England before the conqueſt, in his eſcutcheon, or 
arms; which ſaid arms of St. Edward appertain only to the king of this 
realm, and to none other perſon or perſons ; whereunto.the faid earl, by 
no means or ways, could make any claim or title, by me, or any of 
mine, or his, anceſtors. 

+ EP 
« Alfo, I likewiſe confeſs, that to the peril, ſlander, and diſinheriſon of 
the king's majeſty, and. his noble ſon, prince Edward, his ſon and heir 
apparent, I have, againſt all right, unjuſtly, and without all right, borne 


in the firſt quarter of my arms, ever ſince the death of my father, the 


arms of England, with a difference of the labels of ſilver, which are the 


« proper arms of my faid prince, to be borne for this realm of England 


only; whereby I have not only done prejudice to the king's majeſty, and 
the ſaid lord the prince, but alſo given occaſion, that his highneſs might 


be diſturbed or interrupted of the crown of this realm, and my faid lord 
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prince might be deſtroyed, diſturbed, and interrupted in fame, body, and 
title of the inheritance to the crown of this realm, which I know and 
confeſs by the laws of the realm to be high treaſon. 

N. 
« Written the twelfth day of the month of January, in the year of our 
lord 1547, after the computation of the church of England, and in the 
thirty-eighth year of our ſovereign lord Henry VIII. by the grace of God 
king of England, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, and of the 
church of England, and alſo of Ireland, the ſupreme head. In witneſs 
of all the premiſes, I the ſaid duke have ſubſcribed my name with my 


.own hand, in the preſence of the lord Wriotheſly, lord chancellor ; the 


lord St. John, lord prefident of the council ; the earl of Hertford, lord 
great chamberlain ; the viſcount Lifle, lord high admiral ; fir Anthony 
Brown, maſter of the horſe ; fir William Paget, ſecretary ; fir Richard 
Rich ; fir John Baker, of our ſovereign lord's privy council ; fir Richard 
Lifter ; fir Edward Montague, two chief juſtices. 


Without compulſion, without force, without advice or council, I have 
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and do ſubſcribe the premiſſes, ſubmitting me to the king's moſt gracious 
pity, and mercy, moſt humbly beſeeching his highneſs to extend the lame 
unto me, his moſt ſorrowful ſubject. 8 8 


va « By me, THO. NORFOLK. 
% Thomas Wriotheſly, chancellor; William St. John, John Liſle, Wil- 


& liam Paget, John Baker, E. Hertford, Anthony Brown, Richard, Rich, 
« Richard Liſter, Edward Montague.” 
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But theſe confeſſions only haſtened the duke's fate. The bill of attainder 
againſt him was brought in upon an act, paſſed in the twenty-fixth of 
Henry's reign, making it high treaſon to attempt to deprive the king of any 
of his dignities or titles ; Ris was the only covert act of treaſon, that was 
charged in the bill, as appears by the repeal of it in queen Mary's teign. 
The true motives of this ſeverity were, the natural ſuſpicious temper of 
Henry, which grew with his age, and inclined him to think, that the power 
and poſſeſſions of the duke of Norfolk were too great, to be in the hands 
of any one ſubject, eſpecially conſidering that his fon, afterwards Edward 
VI. was yet a minor. But Henry had another, perhaps, a ſtronger motive 
for his cruelty, which was, the confiſcation of the Norfolk eſtate, which, he 
thought, might, in ſome meaſure, reimburſe him from the ſacrilegious pro- 
fuſion of his former life. At firſt he intended to have divided it amongſt 
the Seymour family, and his other favourites ; but Paget, his ſecretary of 
ſtate, declared before the council, that the duke underſtanding this, became 
an humble ſuitor to the king, to ſettle it upon the prince of Wales. The 
inhuman order for this great duke's death, was amongſt the laſt actions of 
Henry's bloody reign. The doubtful ſtate, however, of the public pre- 
vented his execution, the regent not chuſing to venture upon it. But, to 
the reproach of Edward VIth's reign, he was detained in priſon, being one of 
the ſix who were excepted from the general pardon. We are therefore 
not to expect any further particulars concerning this great man, till the reign 
of queen Mary, for whoſe religion he was looked upon to be a kind of con- 
feſſor. It appears likewiſe from the inſtructions given to fir Henry Darcy, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and which have been printed from the council- 
book, that his confinement was very ſevere. | 

On the third of Auguſt, 1553, queen Mary, having got the better of 
all oppoſition, made a triumphant entry through London, and proceeding to 
the Tower, ſhe immediately ſet at liberty the duke of Norfolk, amongſt 
her other friends, who had been impriſoned on her account. Upon the 
trial of the duke of Northumberland, the earl of Warwick, and the mar- 
quis of Northampton, the court was at a loſs for a lord high ſteward to 
preſide at their trials; for ſome doubt was made, whether the duke could 
regularly fill that high office, as being under an attainder. This difficulty was 
removed by the lawyers, who found that the late act of attainder, by which 
the duke was to ſuffer, had never been ſigned by Henry, and therefore he 
was in the ſame ſituation as before his impriſonment. The ſame diſregard 
was paid to the earl of Surry's attainder, for his eldeſt ſon, Thomas, acted 
as deputy marſhal of England. Thoſe repeals were afterwards enacted by 
parliament, in the firſt year of queen Mary, reciting, © That there was no 
« ſpecial matter in the act of attainder, but only general words of treaſon 


and conſpiracy ; and that, out of their care for the preſervation of the 
Vor. I. K 
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« king and prince, they paſſed it.” And this a& of repeal further ſets 
forth, „That the only thing with which he ſtood charged, was for bearing 
e of arms, which he and his anceſtors had borne within and without the 
« kingdom, in the king's preſence, and fight of his progenitors, which they 
might lawfully bear and give, as by good and ſubſtantial matter of record 
« jt did appear.” It alſo addeth, That the king died after the date of the 
% commiſſion.” Likewiſe, * That he only impowered them to give his 
« conſent, but did not give it himſelf; and that it did not appear by any 
record, that they gave it.” Moreover, That the king did not ſign the 
« commiſſion with his own hand, his. ſtamp being only ſet to it; and that 
not to the upper part, but to the nether part of it, contrary to the king's 
« cuſtom.” | 

When Mary's government began to be ſo unpopular, that it occaſioned 
What's rebellion, the duke of Norfolk, who ſeems to have retired for ſome 
time from public buſineſs, was named, notwithſtanding his great age, to 
command the troops that were to ſuppreſs the rebels. On the twenty-ninth 
of January, 1554, the duke in the morning arrived at Stroud, the rebels 
then lying at Rocheſter. He had with him five hundred Londoners, a party 
of the queen's guards, and ſome troops brought by the earl of Ormond, and 
other loyal noblemen and gentlemen. This little army marched in two divi- 
fions, the rear being formed by the Londoners; the duke himſelf ordered 
the firſt diviſion to advance, and ſent a herald to offer them pardon, provided 
they would lay down their arms. The herald was not heard by the rebels; 
upon which the duke ordered his batteries to be plaid againſt the bridge; 
but he found himſelf all of a ſudden deſerted by the Londoners, who had been 
tampered with by fir Thomas Harper ; and he ſaw them throwing up their 
Hats, calling out, Wyat, Wyat. The Londoners, at the fame time, made a 
motion, as if they intended to attack the duke in the rear, whilſt the rebels 
adyanced over the bridge againſt his front. The royal troops upon this, fell 
into ſuch confuſion, that all of them ſhifted for themſelves, and the queen's 
artillery, with the duke's baggage, fell into the hands of the rebels. This 
diſgrace, though no part of the cauſe of it could be imputed to the duke, 
who had been always victorious, affected him ſo much, that he retired from 
all public bufineſs, to Kenning-hall, in Norfolk, where he died. That he 
was ſincere in the profeſſion of his religion, appears by the executors he 
named in his will, who were the heads of the popiſh party; and many of 
them, like himſelf, had been ſufferers under the two laſt reigns. By his 
will, which was dated the twelfth of July, the ſecond of queen Mary, 1 554, 
he left an hundred pounds to the queen ; he died the twenty-fifth of Auguſt 
following; and it appeared by an inquiſition taken after his death, that he 
poſſeſſed the following manors and eſtates, viz. in the county of Norfolk, 


Hanneworth-Parya, Framlingham, Syſlond, Dykeſborough, Hopham, and 
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the hundred of Laundiſh; the manors of Weſt-Walton, Walpole-Hitcham, 
Weſt-Rudham, Caſtleacre, Weſt-Barſham, Syſterne, Kempſton, Normand- 
borough, Hillgaye, Bagthorpe, Herringſale, Great-Maſſingham, Lodden, 
and the advowſon of the church of Wells. The manors of Herringham, 
Stafford, Barmingham, - Warham, Byſton, Eaſt-Rudham, Weſt-Rudham, 
Barncet, Tatterford, Tatterſet, Titeſſale, Thorp-Market, Rolle, Wroxham 
and Rectory. The rectories of Hallvergate, Salow, and Kenyinghall. The 
manors of Färfield, Gardboldiſham, and the ſite of the monaſtery of Thet- 
ford. The rectories of great Framlingham, Porringlond, St. Mary's Hill, 
Watton, Hockham, and Wiſted. The rectory and advowſon of the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, and St. Nicholas, in Thetford, and the advowſons of the vica- 
rages of the ſaid churches. The manors of St. Mary's Hill, Tottington, 
Gateſthorp, and forty ſhillings and four pence rent out of the manor of Bod- 

ney, and the advowſons of the vicarages thereof. The manors of Halwyke, 
| Norwyke, Sainton, Lynford, Langford, Croxton, Watton, alias Monk's- 
Wyke, in Wotton, Kylverſton, Aflacton, and their ſeveral rectories, and the 
advowſons of the vicarages of the ſeveral churches. The manors of Kenyng- 
Hall, Erſham, Fornſett, Southfield, Shelfanger, Fryers, Sherwoods, Viſe- 
delewes, ſite of the monaſtery of Boylands, fite to the college of Ruſh- 


worth, with the manor of Ruſhworth. The manors of Shadwale, Wyn- 


farthinge, Haywoods, and lands called Howard's land in Tilney. The hun- 


dreds of Gylleroſſe, and half the hundred of Erſham. The rectories of 


Roughton, Caſtleacre, Walpole, Southwyke, Wygenhall, Methwold, Slew- 

ſham, Eaſt-Barſham, Hitcham, Newton and Toftres. | 
This nobleman, who lived under eight Engliſh ſovereigns, was marrie 

\ firſt to Anne, the daughter of Edward IV. by whom he had two ſons, one of 

whom died almoſt as ſoon as he was born, as the other did in his infancy, 


Auguſt the third, 1508, in the twenty-third year of Henry VII. and was 


buried at Lambeth. His ſecond wife, Elizabeth, was daughter to Edward Staf- 
ford, duke of Buckingham, by whom he had two ſons, Henry, earl of Surry, 


whom [I have already mentioned. It may, however, be proper here, to give 


ſome farther account of a nobleman, who was the delight and ornament of 
his age and nation. We ſhall confine it to his private character, having already 
treated of his public. In his youth, he fell in love with the fair Geraldine, 
whoſe beauty he has celebrated in a number of ſonnets, all of them compoſed 
with a harmony and elegance, before his time, unknown to the Engliſh 
tongue. The ingenious and honourable Horace Walpole, eſquire, in his 
catalogue of noble authors, has made it more than probable, that his lady 
was Elizabeth, ſecond daughter to the earl of Kildare, by his wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter to Thomas, marquis of Dorſet, who was ſon, by her firſt 
huſband, to queen Elizabeth Gray, afterwards wife to Edward IV. It 
appears, that when the earl went on his travels, he carried his Mien along 
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with him; and when at Florence, from which city, he ſays the anceſtors of 
his miſtreſs originally came, he publiſhed.an univerſal challenge, in honour 
of her beauty, and came off victorious. The ſhield given by the great 
duke of Tuſcany, upon that occaſion, has been repreſented by Vertue in his 
print of the Arundel family, and was in the poſſeſſion of the late earl of 
Stafford. This earl is faid to have excelled all his cotemporaries in the exer- 
ciſe of arms, and the accompliſhments of nobility. His greateſt misfortune 
was, that his ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Richmond, lived in a court, where all 
the ties of blood and nature were diſſolved, by the dread of an inexorable 
prince, who delighted in thedding the blood of his greateſt ſubjects, and 
neareſt relations, upon the moſt frivolous occafions. This lady inclined to 
the reformation, and when examined, ſaid amongſt other things, that the 
earl her brother had in converſation diſuaded her from going too far in read- 
ing the ſcriptures. Others ſwore, that he delighted in the converſation of 
foreigners ; and one fellow ſaid, that he checked the earl for ſome diſre- 
ſpectful expreſſions he had thrown out againſt the king. Upon this, the 
earl very properly applied to the conſciences of the jury, whether it was 
probable, that ſuch a perſon durſt talk with ſuch petulence to the earl of 
Surry, and he not chaſtiſe him upon the ſpot. But his fate was not to be 
averted by his innocence. This earl was married to Frances, daughter to 
John Vere, earl of Oxford, by whom he had iſſue two ſons, Thomas, after- 
wards duke of Norfolk, and Henry, afterwards earl of Northampton, toge- 
ther with three daughters, firſt, Jane, married to Charles Nevill, earl of 
Weſtmorland ; ſecond, Catherine, wife to Henry lord Berkley; and thirdly, 
Margaret, married to Henry lord Scrope, of Bolton. Henry, the earl of 
Surry's ſecond ſon, came afterwards to be one of the moſt conſiderable ſubjects 
in England, and bore a great ſhare in the tranſactions of the times he lived 
in; he died in the year 1614, on the fifteenth of June; and we learn, by the 
inſcription upon his tomb, that he was earl of Northampton, baron Howard of 
Marnhill, in the county of Dorſet, keeper of the privy-ſeal, conſtable of 
Dover Caſtle, warden of the Cinque ports, a privy-councellor to king James I. 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, and the moſt learned of all the 
Engliſh nobility. From the ſame inſcription, it appears, that he founded 
three hoſpitals ; one at Greenwich for thirty poor men, and a governor ; 
another at Glyn, in Shropſhire, for twelve poor men, and a governor or 
overſeer ; and another at Caſtle-rifing in Norfolk, for twelve poor women, 
and a governeſs, for ever. As it does not come directly within my plan, to 
examine the hiſtory and character of this earl, who was accuſed with the 
moſt enormous crimes and diffimulation, I muſt refer my reader to the hiſtory 
of his times. It is, however, on all hands agreed, that he was a perſon of 
great accompliſhments, and by far the ableſt courtier of that age. He gave 
à noble ſpecimen of his taſte in the fine arts, in the houſe now called 
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Northumberland Houſe, but formerly Northampton Houſe, which he built 
near Charing-croſs, where he died, and in giving a deſign for Audly Inn, 
It is undoubted that, upon many occaſions, he carried his flattery and diſſi- 
mulation a great deal too far, even in that age, and court, of proſtitution 
and diſſimulation. 1 

Thomas, younger brother to the earl of Surry, married, firſt, Elizabeth, 
youngeſt of the two daughters and coheirs of John lord Marney, and his 
wife Chriſtian, daughter and heir to ſir Roger Neuburg; ſecondly, Gertrude, 
daughter to fir William Lyte, of Cary in the county of Somerſet, knight; 
thirdly, Mabel, daughter to Nicholas Burton, of Carſhalton in the county 
of Surry, eſquire ; fourthly, Margaret, daughter to Henry Manning, of Green- 
wich, eſquire. By his firſt wife, Elizabeth, he had four ſons, Henry, Thomas, 
Francis, and Giles, and a daughter, Grace, married to fir John Horſey, of 
Clifton, in the county of Dorſet, knight; and of the ſons, Henry, the eldeſt, 
ſucceeded him in the title of viſcount Bindon, and married Frances, the 
daughter of fir Peter Mewtas, knight, by whom he had only-one daughter, 
which was Douglas, and his heir, who became the wife of fir Arthur 
Gorges, knight, ſon and heir of fir William Gorges, knight; the faid 
Douglas died, anno 1 590, leaving iſſue by her ſaid Huſband, Ambroſia, their 
only daughter and heir, who died anno 1606, iſſueleſs. He was ſucceeded 
by Thomas, his brother and heir, in the title of viſcount Bindon, who was 
knight of the Garter. He died without iflue, as his other brothers likewiſe 
did. By his ſecond wife, Gertrude, he had one ſon, Charles Lyte Howard, 
and a daughter, Anne *, married to fir William Thornyhurſt, of the county 
of Kent, knight. By his third wife, he had a daughter, Frances, who 
firſt married Henry Pranel, of London; ſecondly, Edward Seymour, earl 
of Hertford ; and laſtly, Lodowicke Stuart, duke of Lenox and Richmond. 
She died anno 1639. By his fourth wife, Margaret, he had no iſſue. 
In the twenty-ſecond of Henry VIIL he had livery of the lands of inheri- 
' tance. Being in the firſt of queen Mary, with the reſt of his family, 
reſtored to his blood, he was on the firit of queen Elizabeth created 
 viſcount Bindon, and ſat in parliament according to his ſummons. This 
title became extinct in 1610. . | 
Me are now to proceed to the fourth duke of Norfolk, Thomas, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Surry, He was, at the time of his grandfather's death, 
eighteeen years of age, and was married firſt to Mary, daughter and ſole 
heir to Henry Fitz-Allan, earl of Arundel. In the year 1555, being then 
duke of Norfolk, his eldeſt fon, Philip, (ſo called from king Philip, who, 
with the biſhop of Wincheſter, then lord chancellor, was his godfather, 

the dutcheſs of Norfolk being his godmother) was born. His firſt datcheſs 


* Ex Inform. Car, Townley, Mil. Clarenc. Reg. Armor. & R. Bigland, Somerſet. Fecial. 
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died Auguſt the twenty-fifth, 1557, and was burried in a moſt magnificent 
manner, at St. Clement Danes, near Temple-bar. It appears as if the 
duke had little or no concern in the public tranſactions of the reign of queen 
Mary, which might have been the reaſon, why, upon the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, he was one of her greateſt favourites. I find, however, while 
that queen was upon her death-bed, he was one of the noblemen who went 
to the houſe of Commons, to arouſe them to a ſenſe of the danger, which 
threatened the nation from France and Scotland. I do not perceive that he 
was even in the firſt privy-council eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth, but this might 
have been owing to his youth. When the differences between the two 
courts of England and Scotland, and when Elizabeth had taken a reſolution 
to ſupport the Scotch reformers, ſhe pitched upon the duke of Norfolk to 
command her army, that was to be ſent to Scotland, this reſolution was 
then extremely popular in England, and it was reſolved to ſend fir William 
Winter, with a fleet to ſupport the duke, who, by this time, had been 
elected knight of the Garter. One of Winter's inſtructions was, to be very 
_ cautious how he proceeded, before the duke arrived in Scotland. The duke 
ſoon got together an army, and the lord Gray, of Wilton, was appointed to 
ſerve under him. The duke's inſtructions from the queen, were, to remain at 
Berwick, and to act as occaſion ſhould offer; but Winter, from whom the 
duke was to get his intelligence, being wind-bound, the duke received 
orders to ſupply the Scotch reformers, or the lords of the congregation, as 
they were called, with money and ammunition ; and rather than ſuffer them 
to be ruined by the popiſh party, to march with all his force to their aſſiſt- 
ance ; and, in the mean time, to lend them ſome officers to diſcipline their 
troops. It was with great difficulty, that ſo frugal and fo cautious a princeſs, 
as Elizabeth was, could be brought to act with this vigour. But previouſly, 
the duke by her orders, entered into a treaty with the lords of the congre- 
gation, for ſecuring the crown againſt any dependence upon France. Upon 
the arrival of Winter, hoſtilities between the two nations were begun by 
ſea; and it was reſolved by a council of war at Berwick, that the lord Gray 
of Wilton ſhould march with the army againſt the French in Leith, while 
the duke of Norfolk remained at Berwick. By a diſpatch dated the twenty- 
eighth of February, 1561, the duke of Norfolk applied to the council of 
England, for reinforcements ; and Leddington, the Scotch miniſter, was ſent 
with the treaty, which had been concluded between the duke of Norfolk 
and the lords of the congregation, at Berwick, to be ratified by Elizabeth. 
It is certain, that the fluctuation of queen Elizabeth's intereſt upon the con- 
tinent, and the great power of the French and Scotch party in England, 
rendered the duke of Norfolk's ſituation extremely undeſireable. By papers 
publiſhed from originals, it appears, that he often received contrary orders, 
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and that the queen was upon the point of evacuating Scotland; but the firm- 

neſs of Cecil, afterwards the great lord Burghley, and the proteſtants about 
queen Elizabeth's perſon, fixed her reſolution to ſupport the reformers; 
who were now greatly diſtreſſed. The lord Gray, and fir James Crofts, who 
was joined with him in his commiſſion, were, all this while, carrying on 
hoſtilities againſt the French in Leith. Both thoſe commanders were diſa- 
greeable to the duke; Gray was an old man of a cruel, and Crofts was of 
a mercenary, diſpoſition. Both of them, however, were good ſoldiers, and 
they had excellent officers under them. The duke himſelf, who ſtill 
remained at Berwick, was, in his own mind, againſt all accomodation with 
the French. But the ſiege of Leith went on very ſlowly ; and by a diſ- 
patch, dated the eighth of May, from the duke, to Cecil, it appears, that 
the Engliſh, from the eighth of April to that date, loſt four thouſand men. 
The duke of Norfolk complained of the bad management of the. officers 
under him, and it was ſoon perceived, that all their miſcarriages were owing 
to the avarice of lord Gray and Crofts. The duke, in one of his diſpatches, 
has the following remarkable expreſſions, «© My lord Gray, I muſt needs 
«« fay truth, ſheweth himſelf forward enough, but all. is not in him 
« as hath been thought. I am a ſubject, and will obey ; but, if with my 
« alliance I may, I will rather ly in priſon, than ever come ſuch a journey, 
«« where another ſhall have the doing, and I the burthen.” In other diſ- 
patches, the duke ſeems to fide with the lords of the congregation, who, he 
ſays, had been very punctual in bringing their complement of troops into 
the field. In May following, the duke raiſed two thouſand freſh men, to 
reinforce the Engliſh army in Scotland, for which he was highly applauded 
by queen Elizabeth, and her council; and authorized by them to recal Crofts 
to the government of Berwick, and to march in perſon at the head of the 
whole army, which was to be reinforced by ſix thouſad freſh troops, againſt 
Leith. Elizabeth, about the ſame time, in conſequence of the duke's 
advices, rejected all propoſals of an accommodation, laid before her b 

France. The duke having received his new powers, complained bitterly of 
the frauds of muſters, that had been praiſed under the lord Gray, and 
ſeemed to think, that the ſiege of Leith had been purpoſely protracted. 
The death of the queen dowager of Scotland happened in the mean time, 
and as the expulſion of the French out of Scotland, was the great aim of 
Elizabeth, a freſh negociation was ſet on foot, by which Leith was to be 
demoliſhed, and all the French troops, but one hundred and twenty, were 
to evacuate-Scotland. Thoſe terms were obtained by the march of the duke 
to Leith, and thus ended this expedition, greatly to the reputation of the 
duke of Norfolk; though it was not attended with thoſe deſirable effects 
| which were expected. But we are now to proceed to what immediately 

relates to the duke's perſon. 
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On the firſt of May, 1 565 I perceive the duke of Norfolk is one of the 


privy-counſellors, who figned a paper containing the propoſal of a marriage, 
made by Mary queen of Scots, to Elizabeth, who referred it to her privy- 
council. It is well known with what dreadful conſequences this match 
{which afterwards took place) was attended. The duke, all this while, continued 
to be greatly in Elizabeth's eſteem. He repreſented her perſon, when the 
carl of Warwick was made a knight of the Garter, and was now employed 
by her on ſeveral occaſions, to do the honours of her court. But Mary, by 
a fatal reverſe of her fortune, was now priſoner in England, and the duke 
had ſometimes been hinted to her, as a proper match for her. This was not 
unknown to Elizabeth, but ſuch was her opinion of the duke's honour, and 
loyalty, that ſhe continued to treat him with the higheſt degree of confi- 
dence. For, when the match was on foot between Elizabeth and the Arch- 
duke, the matter was referred to the conſideration of the private council ; 
and though the duke himſelf could not attend in perſon, becauſe of an 
indiſpoſition, yet he ſent a letter in very ſtrong terms, recommending the 
match to Elizabeth. It was natural after this to think, that the duke had 
no thoughts of marrying the queen of Scots, who was Elizabeth's next heir; 
and to do Elizabeth juſtice, ſhe harboured no ſuſpicions of that kind. When 
Charles IX. of France, paid her the compliment of a power to diſpoſe of 
the order of St. Michael, to any two, of her ſubjects the thought proper, 
the duke of Norfolk was choſen by her, and, together with her favourite 
the earl of Leiceſter, he was inveſted with the honour, in the queen's chapel 
at Whitehall. Elizabeth, after this, gave a much greater proof of her con- 
fidence in the duke; for, in the year 1568, when it was found neceſſary to 
examine into the conduct of the queen of Scots, the duke of Norfolk was 
named as a commiſſioner for that purpoſe, together with the earl of Suſſex, 
and fir Ralph Sadler. It is uncertain what private ſentiments the duke, 
who was a very cautious nobleman, had of Mary's innocence ; but it is 
. He that he was always a ſtrong advocate for her right and ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England. It is certain, that he proceeded in his commiſſion 
regularly and impartially. | 

The duke kept a book of articles of all that happened on this important 
occaſion, and it is ſtill extant. It was on the fourth of October, that the 
commiſſioners met, and the eighth before they proceeded upon their main 
buſineſs. After ſome altercations, on the eleventh of October, the earl of 
Murray, the capital enemy to Mary, and her natural brother, proceeded to 
his main accuſation, which conſiſted of certain letters, ſaid to be written by 
Mary, to Bothwell, by which it appeared that ſhe had a criminal correſpon- 
dence with him, during the life-time of her huſband, Darnley ; and that 
the was acceſſory to his death. That ſuch letters were produced, and the 
abſtracts of them were ſent to Elizabeth, and her miniſtry, is unqueſtionable, 
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but it is certain that thoſe letters were forged by Mary's enemies, becauſe 
Murray never could be brought to form a charge upon them. Upon the 
whole, therefore, Murray failed in every fingle proof of his accuſation, to 
Elizabeth's no ſmall diſappointment. For, on the ſixteenth of October, 
1568, in a letter which ſhe wrote to the duke of Norfolk, and the other 
commiſſioners, ſhe appears to be under great diſquietude, and ſhe ordered 
the duke and Sadler to repair to London, for further clearing up the matter, 
But previous to their journey, ſhe requeſted the duke of Norfolk to viſit 
the borders, and to put them in a good poſture of defence. After this, 
there was a renewal of the commiſſion, in which the duke of Norfolk was 
continued, and the conferences were transferred to Weſtminſter, where all 
parties, excepting the impriſoned queen, attended. But the matter appeared 
every day more intricate, for Murray failed ſo much in his proofs, that he 
was reprimanded by Elizabeth; and Mary's commiſſioners offered to prove 
that he was one of the author's of Darnley's murder. 
Upon this, Murray again produced Mary's pretended letters ; but Eliza- 
beth and her commiſſioners did not think proper any of Mary's friends ſhould | 
be preſent, though they very earneſtly importuned it. It is more than pro- 
bable that the duke of Norfolk, by this partial management, began to have 
a favourable opinion of Mary's cauſe. Liddington, who was one of the 
Scotch managers againſt her, but not her enemy, perceiving the duke's ſen- 
timents, propoſed a marriage between him and Mary. Finding that it met 
with a favourable reception, he let Murray into the ſecret; and the duke 
was imprudent enough to deny to Elizabeth, his knowledge of any ſuch 
propoſal. It does not appear that Mary herſelf, at this time, knew any thing 
of it. Murray, however, continued to preſs it upon him; but the duke 
ſaid, that it was time enough to give him an anſwer, when Mary was at 
liberty in her own dominions. It is uncertain by what means Elizabeth 
came to ſuſpect any thing of this negociation ; but it 1s certain, that, upon 
his return from viſiting the frontiers, Elizabeth began to tax him with the 
deſign of marrying the queen of Scotland; his anſwer was, That he had 
60 _ intention to marry with ſuch a perſon, where he ſhould not be ſure of 
« his pillow.” 2 PE. 
But che negociation, upon the apparent evidences of Mary's conſent, went 
forward, and a match was publicly talked of at court, and approved of by 
ſome of the greateſt nobility, particularly the earls of Arundel and Pem- 
brok, the lord Lumly, fir Nicholas Throgmorton, and at laſt the great earl 
of Leiceſter, to whoſe profound diſſimulation, it is moſt probable that Eli- 
zabeth owed her intelligence of all that was paſſing. All of them approved 
of the match, as being the only expedient that could give ſecurity to Eng- 
land, reſt and quiet to Scotland, and inſure ſafety to both the queens. The 


duke of Norfolk truſted, perhaps, too much to the power and 2 of 
Vork. L 
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this party. He entered upon a ſecond correſpondence with Mary, whicfr 
being diſcovered to Elizabeth, ſhe was removed to Tutbury Caſtle, and put 
under cloſer confinement than ever. This produced a conſpiracy againſt 
Cecil, to whom the lords in the duke of Norfolk's intereſt, who were now 
Joined by the marquis of Wincheſter, with the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmorland, thought her hardſhips were owing. They went ſo far as to- 
form a ſcheme for ſending Cecil to the Tower ; and articles were drawn up, 
which, if Mary agreed to them, were to ſerve as a foundation foran applica- 
tion from the noblemen in favour of. the match. Thoſe articles were attended: 
by a letter from the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter to Mary, to perſuade 
her to agree to them. Mary moſt unpolitically demurred to the chief of 
them, which was a league offenſive and defenſive between England and 
Scotland. Elizabeth looked upon thoſe proceedings, as forming a conſpi- 

racy againſt herſelf; but finding that the party for the match grew every 
day ſtronger, ſhe ſecretly prevailed with Murray, who was now in Scotland, 
but till pretended to be ſincerely attached to the match, to proceed with 
great ſeverity againſt Mary's party in that kingdom. This exaſperated them 
ſo much, that hoſtilities recommenced between them and Murray, who 
again applied to the duke of Norfolk, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 
attachment to Mary's intereſt. This produced from the duke the following 
curious letter, which ſhews how much our Engliſh hiſtorians have been in 
the dark, as to the progreſs of this match. 


« My lord, 

I have received your courteous letter, whereby I do not only perceive 
you well affected to your advancement of your commonwealth, and the 
„ uniting of this land; but alſo your lordſhip's good mind towards me, 
« which two points I cannot but note to your ſpecial. commendation and 
« my comfort; and as you ſhall prove me induſtrious to aſſiſt you with all 
«© my power in the one, ſo ſhall you not find me ungrateful in the other, 
but ready to requite you to my uttermoſt, for your frienſhip ſo frankly 
offered: the farther I ſhall have occaſion to employ myſelf for the juſt 
« reward of your deſerts, the ſooner I ſhall think myſelf in nature, friend- 
« ſhip and conſcience, diſcharged of my obligation. In the mean time, 
good my lord, aſſure yourſelf, that you have not only purchaſed a faith- 
c ful friend, but alſo a natural brother, who is not, nor will be leſs, careful 
« of your weal and ſurety, than of his own honour and credit; whereof, 
« I am fully perſuaded, you doubt not; and therefore, in that point, I need 
not be over tedious. But briefly to return to that you defire to be ſatisfied 
«© of, which is of my marriage with the queen your ſiſter, wherein I muſt 
«. deal plainly with your lordſhip, as my only friend, that I have proceeded. 
e ſo far therein, as I with conſcience can neither revoke, that this I have done, 
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nor never do mean while I do live, to go back from this that is done, nor 
with honour proceed further, until ſuch time as you ſhall remove all ſuch 
ſtumbling blocks as be impeachments to our apparent proceedings, which 
when by you it ſhall be finiſhed, upon my honour, the reſt ſhall follow 
to your contentment and comfort. Wherefore, my very earneſt requeſt at 
this preſent to you, my good lord, is, that you will proceed herein with 
ſuch expedition, as the enemies to this good purpoſe (which will be no 
{mall number againſt the uniting of this land into one kingdom in time 
coming, and the maintenance of God's true religion) may not have oppor- 
tunity, through delay, given them to hinder our pretended determinations 
againſt that which, I am of opinion, there will be no practice of foreign 
princes omitted. This much, I hope, be ſufficient to reſolve you of your 
defire, touching the marriage, referring myſelf wholly for the ample 


<< inſtruction and ſatisfaction in all points to my lord Boyd, who hath com- 
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* Thus, being perſuaded, that your lordſhip's endeavour is for the main- 


miſſion by the queen of Scotland, your ſiſter, and alſo by me, to reſolve 


you of all doubts, whom I wiſh you to credit as myſelf. You ſhall not 


want the furtherance in this enterprize of the moſt part of the noblemen of 
this realm, whoſe faithful friendſhip in this cauſe, and all other of my 
actions, I have to my contentment ſufficiently proved. ö 
tenance of God's glory, and the advancement of the commonweal of 
this iſland ; I have ventured to impart my ſecret determination, as to whom 
I make account to be fully aflured of, and unto whom I with long life 
and proſperous health, to his hearty deſire. - So with my hearty commen- 
dations, I ceaſe at the preſent for no further moleſtations to your good 


* lordſhip. | 


* From my houſe in London, the firſt of July, 
* Your faithful and aſſured friend to his power. 


« Poſtſcript. I have heard you have been in the north parts of Scotland, 
and doubt not but you have fatisfied the requeſt I made for the biſhop of 
Roſs, and have cauſed his ſervants to be obeyed of benefices, and what is 
left undone, I pray you effectually cauſe it to be furthered. He hath the 
queen of England's letter directed to you for that effect; but truſt that 
my requeſt ſhall make him be obeyed, or the other come to your hands, 
whereunto you ſhall do me ſingular pleaſure.” 


This letter gives ſome colour to what has been often ſaid, that Mary 


and the duke of Norfolk were actually married together, and it 1s certain 
that ſome of her letters are yet extent, in which ſhe called him her huſband. 


Upon the whole, the match was ſo plauſible, that it was by no means 


doubted, that Elizabeth would conſent to it. But in reality, ſhe was an irre- 
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concileable enemy in her heart to the whole propoſition, and gave Cecil, and 
her other truſty miniſters, who, ſhe knew, would obey her orders, charge to 
watch every ſtep the duke took with the utmoſt attention. However, the 
ſham negociation for. Mary's releaſe out of priſon began to go forward, and. 
it ſometimes was thought to be actually concluded, till ſome incident, not 
material to this hiſtory, procured a delay. In the mean while, Elizabeth, 
being fully informed of all the great nobility who favoured the match, took 
care by her words and behaviour to'make them ſenfible of their danger, and 
how difagreeable the thing was to her. This ſo ſtruck them all, but the earl 
of Pembroke, that they abandoned their correſpondence with Norfolk, and 
retired to their country-ſeats. The queen, however, did not ſeem forward 
to come to extremities with the duke, but would ſometimes, in his hearing, 
adviſe him to beware, upon what pillow. he laid his head. Camden himſelf, 
the hiſtorian of queen Elizabeth, knew no more than lord. Burleigh was 
pleaſed he ſhould know, and ſays, that . Leiceſter, who was Burleigh's ene- 
% my, diſcovered the whole to the queen.” The duke perceived the danger 
of his ſituation, eſpecially after the queen abruptly attacked him with his 
courtſhip, which the duke ſteadily denied, adding, that ſhe could be no bait 
to him, in point of intereſt, his owg eſtate, being then equal to the revenues 
of the crown of Scotland. But Elizabeth's information was too good to be 
impoſed upon ; ſhe had ſufficient grounds to charge the earl of Murray with 
being privy to the courtſhip, and ſhe ſent Carey to Scotland, requiring him 
to give her a full account of all he knew of the matter. Murray, who was 
a man of no principle or virtue, obeyed, and ſent up to Elizabeth full infor- 
mation of the whole progreſs of the affair, with. all that had paſſed between 
him, the duke, and his friends, fince he had been in Scotland ; and to pleaſe 
Elizabeth the more, he threw Liddington into priſon, as being the original 
mover of the whole affair. | 1 | 
The duke of Norfolk had, by this time, retired to Andover, and from 
thence to others of his ſeats, where he lived in a private manner, till the 
ſentiments of the kings of France and Spain could be known, as to his 
marriage with Mary. Both thoſe powers declared in favour of it, which 
puſhed on Leonard Dacres, and the earl of Northumberland, who was a 
papiſt, to propoſe to reſcue Mary by force, while ſhe was at Wingfield. 
| Mary referred them to the duke of Norfolk, whom ſhe now conſidered as, 
and called, her huſband, and he diſapproving of the attempt, ſhe rejected it. 
Another propoſal was made by the ſaid popiſh lord, for raiſing a body of men 
in the north, who were to declare for the marriage, but the duke equally 
_ diſapproved of that expedient. Thoſe intercourſes with popiſh noblemen 
and gentlemen, rendered the duke more than ever ſuſpected to Elizabeth, 
who had ſpies about his perſon. She grew, in earneſt, apprehenſive of a 
rebellion or a civil war. She invited the duke to come to her at Windſor. 
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At firſt he pretended ſickneſs, upon which, Elizabeth confined the earls of 
Pembroke and Arundel, and the lord Lumley, to their own houſes, and ſent 
orders to the lord Wentworth, that the duke ſhould be ſent to London, even 
if it was in a litter; but at the ſame time, ſhe took care to ſend a letter to 
the ſeveral counties, through which the duke was to paſs, informing them, 
„That no harm was meant to the duke, for that ſhe had nothing to charge 
„him with, but the propoſed marriage, which ſhe diſapproved of.” Cecil 
likewiſe wrote to the duke, informing him, that the queen intended only to 
give him a verbal reproof, and to confine him, for ſome time, to his houſe, 
as the had done his friends. This letter determined the duke to throw him- 
ſelf at Elizabeth's feet; but while he was upon his journey, he was arreſted : 
at Uxbridge, by Fitz-Gerrald, to whom he quietly ſubmitted, though he 
had forty perſons in his retinue, and Fitz-Gerrald not above fix or ſeven. 
The duke was committed to the care of Henry Nevil, at Barham, and it was 

pretended that his impriſonment was owing. to certain intelligence, which 
queen Elizabeth had received from Murray, by which it appeared, that the 
duke was more blameable than ſhe had apprehended him to be. 
This treatment of the firſt nobleman in the kingdom, after the aſſurance 
he had received, drove the. earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland into 
ſome dangerous practices with Mary, who, notwithſtanding all Elizabeth's 
orders to the contrary, ſeems at this time to have been but ſlightly guarded, | 

and they were by her means furniſhed with conſiderable ſums of money, 
receiving at the ſame time aſſurances, that a deſcent would be made upon 
England by the Spaniſh troops, under the duke of Alva, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and that the landing would be at Hartlepoole. Vitelli, a Spaniſh offi- 

cer, was actually ſent into England, to head the invaſion ; but the whole 
project was diſconcerted, when Northumberland and his friends took the 
field. Mary ſent them a meſlage, defiring them to delay their riſing for 
ſome time. In this ſhe was influenced, partly by the backwardneſs of the 
Spaniards, and partly by the danger the duke of Norfolk was in. But the 
rebels had gone too far to retreat, and had publiſhed a manifeſto, pretend- 
ing that they had riſen in arms only to have the right of ſucceſſion deter- 
mined, and that they aſſociated with the duke of Norfolk, and the earls of 
Arundel, and Pembroke, Northumberland, and Weſtmorland. | 
Elizabeth, after receiving from the earl of Darby, a copy of this mani- 
feſto, ſent to the three confined noblemen. The duke of Norfolk having, 
before this, been committed to the Tower, all of them purged themſelves - 
by oath, of any correſpondence or connivance with the rebels. Elizabeth, 
at the ſame time, publicly declared, that the rebels every day expected 
to be joined by a foreign force, which was the true motive of their riſing. 
This declaration, together with the exceſſes committed by the rebels, did 
her great ſervice. But by this time, the ſtrength of the rebels amounted 
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to four thouſand horſe, and four thouſand foot, and there was a viſible back- 
wardneſs in the country people to oppoſe them. Elizabeth was therefore 
obliged to ſend down a large ſupply of money and ammunition to Leiceſter 
and York. The rebel noblemen, through a miſunderſtanding amongſt her 
generals, were now in poſſeſſion of Barnham Caſtle, and many important 
places in the north; but being diſappointed as to the landing of the Spaniards, 
they began to ſink in their reſolution, and every where retreated before the 
queen's forces, which now amounted to above ſeventeen thouſand men, 
The two earls withdrew to Scotland, and abandoned their followers, who 


thought themſelves ſecure, under the royal pardon, which had been offered 


them (though not the leaders) by the earl of Suffex, Elizabeth's general; 
but the time was elapſed, and though they threw down their arms, yet 
about eight hundred of them were ſuppoſed to have ſuffered upon gibbets. 
This unpolitic ſeverity, which was owing to fir George Bowes, who had 
been marſhal of the queen's army, made the rebellion break out afreſh. 
Leonard Dacres, whom we have already mentioned, had made his ſub- 
miſſion to Elizabeth, and had been entruſted by her with a commiſſion to 
act againſt the rebels, which furniſhing him with a pretence to raiſe men, 
he entered into a negociation with Vitelli, for turning Elizabeth's commiſſion 
againſt herſelf. The ſurviving rebels, who were grown deſperate by the 
ſeverities of the government, ſoon ſwelled his number to three thouſand ; 
but through miſmanagement, being defeated by lord Hunſdon, he fled to 
Scotland, and his followers were pardoned, all but a very few of the ring- 
leaders. 
It is to the honour of the duke of Norfolk, that, notwithſtanding all the 
art and vigilance of Elizabeth and her miniſters, and the many ſevere exami- 
nations he underwent in the Tower, no guilt, as to the late rebellions, could 
be fixed upon him. The ſeverities of the government had raiſed a ſpirit of 
diſſatisfaction, and ſome perſons in Norfolk were wrong-headed enough, 
without the knowledge either of Mary or the duke, to form a project for 
delivering him, but it miſcarried. The duke's innocence, together with 
the plague, which broke out in the Tower of London, induced Elizabeth, 
at laſt, ro lend an ear to his applications for his deliverance. He gave a 
bond under his hand and ſeal, ſolemnly renouncing all his connections with 
the queen of Scots, and promiſing never more to interfere in her concerns 
without Elizabeth's directions. Upon this, he had liberty to retire, in com- 
pany with Henry Nevil, to Howard-houſe, now called the Charter-houſe. 
After this, Mary met with ſome freſh indulgences, and a negociation for 
ſetting her at liberty, was very near concluded between her and Elizabeth. 
But this accommodation, like others, meeting with obſtructions, it came to 
nothing ; and her confinement was now ſo cloſe, that ſhe was allowed but 
ten ſervants, and a prieſt, to attend her. She had, however, with incredible 
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application and diſpatch, formed ſo ſtrong a party amongſt the foreign prin- 
ces, particularly the pope, and the king of Spain, that ſhe was in greater 
hopes, than ever, of a deſcent into England made in her favour. The. duke 
{till remained under the care of Nevil, at Howard-houſe,. but was perſuaded 
by Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs, Mary's ambaſſador and great agent in England, 
not only to renew a correſpondence with her, but to admit Ridolphi to his 
acquaintance. The duke being thus over-perſuaded, received all Mary's 
letters, which being in cyphers, he gave them to his ſecretary, Hickford, to 
be decyphered ; but Hickford, after decyphering them, inſtead of deſtroying 
the originals, which the duke ordered him to do, hid- them. The duke 
was informed by Ridolphi, of all the meaſures that had been taken, both 
at home and abroad, for Mary's deliverance. But the duke, though he was 
ſomewhat affected with the Italian's plauſible diſcourſes, refuſed giving him 
any thing under his hand, recommending him either to foreign princes, or 
to his friends in England. After thoſe interviews, Ridolphi went abroad, 
and procured letters from the duke of Alva, to Mary's friends in England, 
and amongſt others, one to the duke of Norfolk, all which fell into the 
hands of Elizabeth's miniſters. Leſley, upon this, counſelled the duke to 

ſeize the queen, and to break up the parliament, which was then fitting ; 
but the duke rejected this propoſal with horror, and his concealing this, was 
afterwards made a charge of treaſon againſt him. It muſt be admitted, 
that he did not behave in all other reſpects with the fame caution. Mary 
had given a ſum of -money to the French ambaſſador, to be tranſmitted to 
her friends in Scotland, and the ambaſſador, by the duke's privity, gave it 
to Barker and Hickford, the duke's ſecretary, who, by his direction, com- 
mitted it to one Brown. Brown perceiving the contents of the packet, by 
its weight, to be gold, carried it to the miniſtry, and upon his information, 
they committed Hickford and Barker to priſon. Both of them. diſcovered all 
they knew, and Hickford acquainted the government with the places where 
he had ſecreted all the letters that had paſſed between the duke and Mary ; 
which, to fay the truth, contained matters of great danger to the public of 
England. At the ſame time, a great number of other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were likewiſe arreſted, as was the duke himſelf. At firſt, not 
| knowing of the diſcoveries made by Hickford, he ſteadily denied his having 
any correſpondence with Mary, or any of the Roman catholic powers 
abroad. But on the fifth of September, 1571, the committee appointed to 
examine him in the Tower, laid before him the letters and diſcoveries which 
had been made by Hickford. Upon this, he confeſſed all he knew, in the 
moſt ample manner ; but with the deepeſt proteſtations that he meant no 
harm to the queen's perſon. His example was followed by all the noble- 
men and gentlemen, who had been impriſoned on the ſame account. In 
the courſe of examination, it appeared, that the duke had had ſome conver- 
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ation with the earl of Pembroke, and the lord Lumley, about ſeizing the 
Tower of London; and that he had received or ſeen two letters from the 
pope, which he had concealed from the government. It likewiſe appeared, 
that he was privy to the deſign of invading England from abroad. Eliza- 
beth took care to make all thoſe diſcoveries as public as poſſible, and this 
had ſuch an effect upon the people, that Elizabeth thought ſhe could with 
Hfety bring the duke to a Ms . | 
On the ſixteenth of January, 1572, the duke of Norfolk was tried before 
twenty-ſix of his peers, the earl of Shrewſbury acting as lord high ſteward. 
He was inhumanly denied the having council aſſigned him, for his defence, 
and though he urged ſeveral points, previous to his arraignment, extremely 
pertinent to his cauſe, yet, as he was going on, he was interrupted, and put 
upon his trial, to which he ſubmitted with a manly reſignation, acknow- 
ledging his failings in his duty, but hoping that they could not be found to 
.amount to high treaſon. The articles for which he was accuſed, were, 
« That in the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards, he had 
<< entered into a treaſonable conſpiracy, about depoſing her from her throne, 
and taking away her life, and invading the kingdom by raiſing war, and 
<< bringing in a foreign power. 1 „ 
« That though he knew for certain, that Mary, late queen of Scots, had 
„ uſurped the crown of England, with the title and arms thereof, yet he 
had treated about a marriage with her, (without acquainting the queen) 
„and had lent her a great ſum of money, contrary to what he had promiſed, 
«<< under his hand. | „ 
„That though he was ſure that the earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
« morland, and others, had raiſed a rebellion againſt the queen, and were 
driven into Scotland, yet he had ſupphed them with money. 
« That in the thirteenth year of the queen's reign, he had, by his letters, 
„ craved auxiliary forces of pope Pius V. the queen's profeſſed enemy, of 
e the Spaniards, and the duke D'Alva, to ſet the queen of Scots at liberty, 
and reſtore. the popiſh religion in England. | 
«« And laſtly, that he had relieved Herries the Scot, and other the queen's 
enemies in Scotland.“ | 
The laſt article, which related to the intercepted money that was goin g to 
Scotland, was the.only one, in which the duke endeavoured, explicitly, to 
defend himſelf. For he ſtarted a queſtion to the judges, © Whether the ſub- 
«« jects of another prince, in confederacy with the queen, were to be reputed 
<<. the queen's enemies?” This was given againſt him upon very abſurd prin- 
ciples, by Catline, the chief juſtice, who was ſo ignorant of the law of nations, 
and. of the nature of treaties amongſt ſovereign powers, that he declared, 
the queen might wage war with any duke in France, and yet, at the fame 
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pes he was treated 
with the greateſt inhumanity. No parole evidence that could convict him 
upon high treaſon, was produced againſt him, nor were the witneſſes brought 
into court, as the ſtatute of the fifth and ſixth of Edward VI. required; 
his enemies urging, that he voluntarily confeſſed enough to convict him. It 
is likewiſe obſervable, that he had not the ſmalleſt time given him to prepare 
for his defence, and that Leſley's confeſſions were urged againſt him, not- 
withſtanding a preliminary promiſe had been made to Leſley, that they ſhould 
not be brought in evidence. During the trial, the duke behaved with great 
calmneſs and modeſty, but ſtill inſiſted on his having had no bad defign 
againſt the queen's perſon, or his country. Being unanimouſly found guilty 
by his peers, the lord high ſteward, with tears in his eyes, pronounced the 
uſual ſentence againſt him; and the duke, according to Camden, who was 
preſent, and wrote down the words, in taking leave of the court, made uſe of 
the following expreſſions : Sentence is paſſed upon me, as upon a traitor. 
« I have none to truſt to but God and the queen; I am excluded from your 
te ſociety, but hope ſhortly to enjoy the heavenly. I will fit myſelf to die. 
« Only this one thing I crave, that the queen would be kind to my children 
* and ſervants, and take care that my debts are paid.” 

But, notwithſtanding the unanimity of the ſentence paſſed againſt the duke, 
the queen ſeemed very inclinable to ſpare his life. The bigh reſentments of 
the parliament prevented this, for, on the ſixteenth of May, a committee of 
the two houſes laid before her a reſolution they had come to, That it was 
* neceſſary that execution ſhould be done upon the duke of Norfolk.” Eliza- 
beth pretended, that this being the voice of her people, ſhe could no longer 
refiſt it. She had, on the eleventh of April, ſigned a warrant for the duke's 
execution, and had inſtantly countermanded it; but, on this occaſion, ſhe 
ſigned a freſh warrant, and the duke was brought to the ſcaffold, prepared 
for his death, on the ſecond of June, 1572, on Tower-hill. He was attended 
by Nowel, dean of St. Paul's, who prepared him for death. He was, to 
the laſt, conſiſtent in the acknowledgement of the juſtice of his ſentence, 
but perſiſted in his proteſtations of innocence, with regard to the queen and 
his country. According to Camden, who was preſent, his laſt words were, 
«« acknowledge my peers have juſtly ſentenced me worthy of death; nor 
„ have I any deſign to excuſe myſelf. I freely confeſs that I treated with 
the queen of Scots in things of great moment, without my ſovereign's 
% knowledge; which I ought not to have done. Whereupon, I was caſt into 
the Tower, but I was afterwards ſet at liberty, having made an humble 
« ſubmiſſion, and promiſed, upon honour, to have nothing more to do with 
« her; yet, I confeſs, I acted contrary, and this, in truth, diſturbs my 
« conſcience. But I neither promiſed, nor ſware it at the lord's table, as is 
« commonly reported. I conferred with Ridolphi, but not to * queen's 
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« deſtruction ; for, there are ſeveral which knew I had to do with him 
“ about money matters, upon bills and bonds. 1 found him to be one that 
* envied the peace of England, and forward to contrive any thing villainous. 
«© Two letters from the pope I ſaw, but by no means approved of them; 
« nor of the rebellion in the North. I have not been popiſhly inclined 
« ever fince I had any taſte of religion, but was always averſe to the popiſh 
« doctrine, and embraced the true religion of Jeſus Chriſt, and put my whole 
« truſt in the blood of Chriſt, my bleſſed Redeemer and Saviour. Yet, I 
« muſt own, that ſome of my ſervants and acquaintance were addicted to 
* the popiſh religion. If, in this, I have offended either God, the church, 
« or the proteſtants, I pray God and them to forgive me.” 

Other hiſtorians tell us, that in the middle of his ſpeech he was moſt 
unmannerly interrupted by the ſheriff and his officers, who told him he had 
nothing now to do, but to die. After the decent preparations for death, he 
refuſed to have his eyes covered with an handkerchief, ſaying; that he was 
not afraid to die, and then he ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke. 

But I cannot end my account of this great man, without obſerving what 
has been omitted by our hiſtorians, that, though Mary had actually entered 
into ſuch engagements with him, that ſhe looked upon him as her huſband, 
and probably was contracted to him; yet it ſeems highly improbable, that 
any marriage had actually been performed, or conſummated, between them; 
becauſe Mary's former huſband, the earl of Bothwell, was ſtill alive in 
Denmark ; nor do we know of any divorce that had been obtained, between 
them from the pope. Some hiſtorians ſay, that a divorce was daily expected 
from Rome. "Fs 

We have already ſeen, that this duke's firſt wife, was Mary, daughter and 
heir to Henry Fitz-Allan, earl of Arundel, one of the greateſt noblemen 
in England. His ſecond wife, was Margaret, daughter and ſole heir to Tho- 
mas, lord Audley, of Walden, and chancellor of England, widow of the 
lord Henry Sutton, a younger ſon to John duke of Northumberland. By 
her he had two ſons, and two daughters, Elizabeth, who died young, and 
was buried at Framlingham, and Margaret, married to Robert Sackville, 
earl of Dorſet, which Margaret died anno 1591. He laſtly married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of fir James Leybourne, of Cunwick, in the county of 
Weſtmorland, knight, by Helen, his ſecond wife, the daughter of Thomas 
Preſton, of Levins-Hall, in the ſaid county, widow of Thomas lord Dacres, 
of Gilleſland, but by her had no iſſue, ſhe dying in 1567, in the tenth of 
Elizabeth, being married about a year. Thomas Howard, the eldeſt fon by 
the ſecond marriage, was afterwards made earl of Suffolk, and William How- 
ard, his brother, of Naworth Caſtle, in the county of Cumberland, was father 
of fir Philip Howard, knight, anceſtor to the earls of Carliſle. The ſaid fir 
Philip Howard's ſecond brother, was fir Francis Howard, of Corby Caſtle, 
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in the county aforeſaid, knight, who married Anne, daughter of John Preſton, 
of Furneſs, in the county pal. of Lancaſter, eſquire; ſecondly, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of ſir Henry Widdrington, of Widdrington Caſtle, in the County of North- 
umberland, knight. By his firſt wife, he had iſſue, Thomas Howard, ſlain 
at Atherton Moor in Vorkſhire, being a colonel of horſe in the ſervice of king 
Charles I. anno 1643, unmarried, and a daughter, Eliza, wife of Edward 
Standiſh, of Standiſh, in the county pal. of Lancaſter, eſquire. By his ſecond 
wife, he had Francis Howard, ſecond ſon, of Corby Caſtle, eſquire, who 
married Anne, daughter of fir William Gerard, baronet ; Henry, third ſon, 
died unmarried ; Thomas, fourth fon, William, fifth ſon, and four daughters; 
Margaret, wife of 'Thomas Haggerſton of Haggerſton, in com. Northum- 
berland, knight ; Alithea, Catherine, and Anne. Sir Philip Howard's third 
brother, was fir Charles Howard, of Croglin-hall, in the county of Cum- 
berland. He married Dorothy, another daughter of fir Henry Widdrington, 
knight, aforeſaid ; by whom he had iſſue fix ſons, William Howard, of Croglin- 
hall aforeſaid; Francis, Charles, Henry, Thomas, John, and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Dorothy. Sir Philip's fourth brother, was colonel Thomas 
Howard, of Teaſdale, in the county pal. of Durham; he was ſlain at Pearc- 
bridge, in com. York, anno 1643, on the part of king Charles I. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of fir William Eure, of Bradley, in the county pal. 
Durham, knight. They had iſſue, Thomas Howard, of Teaſdale, afore- 
ſaid, eſquire, and four daughters. Sir Philip's fifth brother was fir William 
Howard, knight ; he married Catherme, daughter of William Hungate, 
of Saxton, in the county of York, eſquire; the fixth brother's name was 
Robert F. . 
Though the laſt duke of Norfolk we have treated of, profeſſed himſelf to 
be a proteſtant, it is certain, he was popiſh in his younger days; yet his ſon 
and ſucceſſor was a Roman catholic. The ſentence of the father had 
attainted his blood, as duke of Norfolk ; but as the honour of Arundel was 
local, and deſcended to him by his mother, it was not affected by that attain- 
der, and in her right he was earl of Arundel, and had a ſummons to parlia- 
ment, by that title, in the twenty-third of Elizabeth. In the ſame parlia- 
ment, he was reſtored to his blood, though it was far from being favourable 
to the Roman catholics. Elizabeth, about this time, had gone far in a treaty 
of marriage with the duke of Anjou, who was of that religion ; and to ſhew 
that the papiſts were to expect no favour, even though the marriage 
ſhould take place, ſhe treated them during the courtſhip with uncommon 
rigour. The truth is, the chief of her miniſters, ſuch as Burleigh and 
Walſingham, employed no very warrantable means to trapan papiſts, and 
even made uſe of the moſt abandoned of them, as ſpies. The earl of Arun- 
del being of a contemplative turn of mind, is mentioned in hiſtory, only 
for the unprecedented perſecution and puniſhments he underwent. He was 
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not educated a Roman catholic, but being a ſincere convert, Elizabeth 


thought him the more dangerous ; add to this, that his life .was auſtere, 
and irreproachably moral. The queen of Scots was ſtill alive, and her friends, 
both at home and abroad, continued their intrigues and preparations of inva- 
fion, for delivering her. The apprehenſions of national danger on that 
account, had induced the parliament to inveſt the queen and her miniſtry 
with many unconſtitutional powers againſt recuſants of all kinds. We find 
the earl of Arundel, however, in the year 1580, amongſt the number of 
her privy-counſellors, who have ever fince been reckoned the ableſt men 
of their age. After the diſcovery and diſappointment of the attempts of 
Mary and her friends, he was, upon ſuſpicion, confined to his houſe ; but, 
after all the various examinations he underwent, nothing appeared. againſt 
him. While he was in this confinement, Elizabeth offered him his liberty, 
provided he would carry the ſword of ſtate before her, to the chapel, and 
be preſent at the ſervice there ; but he declined it. Her watchful miniſters 
intercepted ſome letters from papiſts to their friends abroad, in which this 
refuſal was wonderfully extolled, and their officious indiſcretion being im- 
puted to the earl as a crime, he was committed to the Tower. Nothing 
appearing againſt him, he was ſoon freed from priſon, and attended his ſervice 
in parliament. He perceived by thoſe frequent attacks upon his liberty, that 
his life was in danger, and he knew that his innocence could not ſhield him 
from the arts then practiſed by ſtateſmen, againſt thoſe they had a mind to 
deſtroy. He therefore reſolved to retire beyond ſeas, where he could enjoy 
the practice of his religion in tranquillity. He accordingly gave orders for 
providing a ſhip on the coaſt of Suſſex; but, before his departure, he wrote 
a letter to Elizabeth, accounting for the motives of his flight, in terms 
equally reſolute and dutiful. In that letter, which he ordered to be put in 
Elizabeth's hands after he was gone, he freely laid before her the malice of 
his enemies, his own ſufferings, the hard fate of his three immediate prede- 
ceſſors, the rigour of the laws againſt Roman catholics, and, after the deepeſt 
profeſſions of loyalty, he concluded, With beſeeching God from the 
bottom of his heart, to ſend her majeſty as great happineſs, as he wiſhed 
* to his own ſoul.” ” 

But the earl little knew that he was in the toils of ſtateſmen, and that his 
own ſervants were ſpies upon him. While his letter lay upon his table, they 
diſcovered him to the goverment, and he was apprehended before he could get 
on ſhip-board, and committed to the Tower, where he lay at the time the 
queen of Scots was beheaded, and the Spaniſh armada was defeated. But, 
in the mean while, he was queſtioned in the Star-chamber, upon the follow- 
ing points : © For having, contrary to the laws, relieved ſeveral catholic prieſts ; 
&« for correſponding with cardinal Allan, and father Parſons, who were ene- 
© mies to the queen; for queſtioning, in public writing, the juſtice of the 
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10 a avapy and for pretending to go beyond ſeas without licence.“ The earl 
made but a faint defence. He acknowledged his being a Roman catholic, 
and pleaded his ignorance in the laws, and threw himſelf upon the queen's 
mercy; upon which, his judges condemned him to pay a fine of ten thou- 
ſand marks, and to be impriſoned during the queen's pleaſure. FT 
But even this rigorous ſentence was not ſufficient to ſatisfy Elizabeth, for, 
in the year 1589, being ſtill in the Tower, he was arraigned of high treaſon, 
brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, before twenty-five of his peers, the 
earl of Darby acting as high ſteward, on the fourteenth of April. The 
earl's dreſs, ' when he appeared on his trial, was magnificent, as his deport- 
ment was manly and majeſtic. Being required to hold up his hand, he held 
it up very high with thoſe words: Here is as true a man's heart and hand 
« as ever came into this hall.” The indictment being read, the earl pre- 
pared for his defence, which he made with a ſurpriſing ſtrength of reaſon- 
ing, and preſence of mind. The points, upon which his indictment went, 
were materially the ſame with thoſe for which he had been fined. But the 
miniſtry, by the means of fir Thomas Gerard and Shelley, who, at the time 
of the earl's trial, were under ſentence of death, (though they were exa- 
mined as witneſſes againſt him) and one Bennet, a profligate prieſt, had 
found out ſome additional ſpecial matter; for he was now accuſed of engag- 
ing to affiſt cardinal Allan, in his attempts to re-eſtaþliſh popery ; of ſug- 
veſting that the queen was unfit to govern ; of having prevailed with 
Bennet, the prieſt, to ſay maſs for the ſucceſs of the Spaniſh armada againſt 
England ; and of his intending to withdraw himſelf beyond ſeas, to ſerve 
under the duke of Parma, againſt his country. Camden adds, That he 
« was charged with being privy to the bull of pope Sixtus Quintus, depriv- 
« ing the queen of her dominions, and making them over to the Spaniards.” 
After the indictment, the earl, amongſt other queſtions, demanded to know 
of the court, Whether preſumptive arguments ought to carry any weight 
« with them in ſuch a charge? The anſwer was, That they muſt weigh 
« as far as they could, but that he was left at liberty to invalidate them.” 
He was farther, at his own . requeſt, informed, That he was to be tried 
upon the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward III. concerning treaſon, 
« and that if the overt acts were proved, the deficiency which the indict- 
« ment might have in the circumſtance of time and place, would be but 
« little conſidered.” The earl then pleaded, not guilty, and the lawyers _ 
opened the indictment againſt him with unuſual virulence and unfairneſs. 
They laboured, but only from circumſtantial proofs, which amounted to little 
more than preſumptions, to prove, That the earl was a traitor, becauſe 
« he was a papiſt ; that the queen of Scots had conſidered him as one of 
« her beſt friends; that cardinal Allan had ſpoken of him, as the chief ho 

« of the Roman catholic party in England ; and that the letter, which he 
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< had written to Elizabeth, when he deſigned to withdraw out of England, 
« plainly accuſed the national juſtice, by the reflection it contained upon his 
« father's trial.” All this was ſtrengthened, by producing in court the ridi- 
eulous evidence of two emblematical figures which were found in the earl's 
apartment, and. conſtrued into treaſon by the lawyers. The firſt repreſented a 
band, ſhaking a ſnake into the fire, with the motto, „If God is for us, 
<< who can be againſt us?” The ſecond repreſented a lion without claws ; 
the motto was, Let ſtill a lion.“ | | 
The earl ingenuouſly owned, ** That he had held a correſpondence with 
« cardinal Allan, but merely upon his ſpiritual concerns; and that he had 
«. ſome thoughts of ſerving under the duke of Parma, as many had done by 
<< Elizabeth's own approbation ; and that he had ſaid nothing concerning 
his father's. ſentence, but what was upon record; that he could not be 
% anſwerable for what had been written concerning him, either by cardinal 
« Allan, or the queen of Scots; and that Popham, the attorney-general, had 
«© managed the letters and confeſſions, produced againſt him, as ſpiders do 
« flowers, by extracting nothing from them but poiſon.” The earl then 
ſhewed ſeveral inconſiſtencies in the points of the indictment, and proved, 
« That the letters which had paſſed between Allan and the queen of the 
« Scots, about invading England, were written the very year in which he 
e deſigned to leave it, and that the bull of pope Sixtus V. had been publiſhed 
e the year before.” The lawyers for the crown, perceiving they could not 
fix any charge of high treaſon upon the earl, ſince his commitment to the 
Tower, were obliged to have recourſe to the moſt frivolous circumſtances. 
They produced againſt him letters from abroad, in which he is called, Philip 
duke of Norfolk, as if he had been obliged to anſwer for the indiſcretions of 
others. Shelley and Gerard were examined againſt him. What the former 
{wore does not appear, but the latter was ſo daunted, by a ſolemn adjuration 
made by the earl, that he ſhould ſpeak nothing but the truth, that he would 
not give evidence. As to Bennet, he had been examined before-hand ; and to 
fave his own life, he had falſely accuſed the earl of having maſs ſaid for the 
ſucceſs of the Spaniſh invaſion. Being immediately ſtruck with remorſe for 
his wickedneſs, he wrote a penitential letter to the earl, aſking his pardon, 
and confeſſing, that what he had done was for fear of the Y an inſtru- 
ment often employed in that reign againſt priſoners of ſtate. But this letter 
was intercepted by the miniſtry, ſo that the earl had it not to produce, when 
he impeached Bennet's character, which was notoriouſly infamous. Bennet, 
however, knew what his fate would be, ſhould he retract his evidence; and, 
therefore, he perſiſted in it. Upon the whole, all the ſtrainings of the 
court lawyers againſt the priſoner, could not fix upon him any charge of 
high treaſon, but that of having been reconciled to the church of Rome, 
upon which he was found guilty. After ſentence was paſſed, he made the 
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ſame requeſt his father had done, when under the ſame circumſtances, that 
her majeſty would give orders for the payment of his debts. He likewiſe 
begged that he might be allowed to ſee bis wife, and an infant whom he 
had never ſeen, having been born ſince his impriſonment. FER 
The earl having been caſt upon a point that was merely religious, and 
nothing being proved againſt him that could affect the ſtate, Elizabeth could 
not, conſiſtently with her repeated profeſſions, that ſhe never would put a 
papiſt to death ſimply on account of his religion, carry his ſentence into exe- 
cution. She ſuffered him, however, _to languiſh in priſon, till the nineteenth 
of November, 1595, when he died, aged thirty-nine years. At the time 
of his condemnation he was not above thirty-three years of age, and his 
death was thought to be haſtened by the auſterities and mortifications which 
he practiſed upon himſelf in priſon. He married Anne, daughter of Tho- 
mas, and eldeſt ſiſter and coheir to George, lord Dacres of Gelleſland, and 
by her he had a ſon, Thomas, who, on account of his father's attainder, 
as earl of Arundel,. had, by courteſy, the title of lord Maltravers, during the 
remainder of Elizabeth's reign. ELIE 7, 1 | 
This nobleman, as we have ſeen, was left very young under the care of his 
mother, a Roman catholic lady, but a woman of great virtue, prudence, and 
goodneſs. During his youth, he ſtrongly attracted the attention of Robert, 
the famous earl of Eſſex, who uſed to call him the Winter Pear, and to prog- 
noſticate what afterwards happened, that he would one day be a great man. 
The political jealouſy which Elizabeth entertained of her great ſubjects,/ 
prevented her reſtoring him in blood; and, notwithſtanding the ſufferings of 
the Howard family for Mary, mother to James I, he was, during the firſt 
year of his reign, reſtored by parliament in blood, only to all ſuch titles of 
honour and precedence as were poſſeſſed by Philip earl of Arundel, but for- 
feited by his attainder ;. as alſo to the honour, ſtate, and dignity of earl of 
Surry ; and to ſuch dignity of baronies only, as Thomas duke of Norfolk, 
his grandfather, loſt by his attainder. Notwithſtanding this, he never could 
recover the whole of his paternal eſtate, the baronies of Clun-Oſwaldeſtrie 
being given to his great uncle, the earl of Northampton, who, as we have 
already mentioned, was a reigning favourite with James, even from the 
beginning of his reign. The earl, when he was twenty years of age, mar- 
ried the lady Alathea Talbot, third daughter and coheir to Gilbert Talbot, 
earl of Shrewſbury, by whom he received a vaſt fortune; her two elder fiſters 
dying without iſſue. In 1607, he was ſworn into the king's privy-council, 
and James ſtood in perſon as godfather to his eldeſt fon, on the ſeventeenth 
of July that fame year. Two years after, while he was upon his travels 
abroad, the earl of Northampton and the viſcount Bindon died, and left the 
bulk of their eſtates to the earl of Suffolk, though the earl of Arundel was 
their heir at law. In the ninth year of king James, after he returned 
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from his tfavels, he was inſtalled, in the preſence of the king and the prince 
of Wales, knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, and his titles upon 
his inſtallation plate are, Earl of Arundel and Surry, lord Howard, Fitz- 
« Allan, Maltravers, Mowbray, Segrave, Bruce, and Clun.” At the wed- 
ding of the prince elector Palatine with the princeſs Elizabeth, only 
daughter to James I. the earl carried the ſword of ſtate before his majeſty, 
and ſtood upon his right hand during the ceremony. Upon the elector's 
taking leave of the court of London, the earl was one of the four noble- 
men appointed to conduct him and the princeſs to the firſt town of his 
dominions. In this journey he was accompanied by his counteſs, who 
attended the princeſs thither ; and the elector was ſo well pleaſed with their 
converſation, that he prevailed upon them to go to Heidelberg, his capital, 


* 


where they were moſt magnificently entertained. 


- * 


The name of the earl of Arundel muſt ever be dear to literature, and to 
every polite art; for, perhaps, no ſubject ever did more for their advance- 
ment and encouragement, having himſelf vaſt erudition, and a fine taſte. 
Italy was naturally his delight. Having fortune as well as genius ſuperior 
to moſt of the foreign noblemen, he was the darling of all, who loved, or 
excelled in ſculpture, drawing, architecture and painting; arts that were 
then but in their infancy in England. Upon his return from Germany, he 
made a tour to Italy, for improving himſelf in his favourite ſtudies ; and, 
upon his return in November 1614, he ſent his two ſons, who were grown 
up, to make the fame tour. In their abſence, the counteſs, impelled by her 
maternal affection, ſet out to accompany them home, and wherever ſhe paſſed, 
ſhe was treated with honours, that had never before been paid to an Eng- 
liſh ſubject. It was probably, during her abſence, that the earl embraced the 
communion of the church of England; for we find, that in the year 1615, 
he received the ſacrament in the king's chapel at Whitehall. Being a 
ſteady lover of his country, he highly diſapproved of the influence which 
the councils of Spain had over James, for which reaſon he was looked 
upon cooly at court. The nation, however, could not forget that he was 
the head of the Howard family, to whom England owed ſo much; and he 
had as much reſpe& paid him, as if he had been duke of Norfolk. Not- 
withſtanding all this, it is certain, that the earl was ſo little of a party 
man, that he was diſagreeable to all factions, both in court and parliament. 
After judgment had paſſed upon lord chancellor Bacon, the voice of the public 
pointed him out, as the moſt proper perſon in the kingdom for holding 
the great ſeal, on account of his virtue, his unblemiſhed honour, clear 
judgment, and great learning, to which may be added the ſufferings of his 
family for the houſe of Stewart. Buckingham, who had then the fole 
direction of the government, would have been glad to have taken the earl 
into the adminiſtration, and put him in the commiſſion for holding the great 
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ſeal; but he found that his diſintereſtedneſs, his gravity, and reſervedneſs, as 
to public buſineſs, had given him few perſonal friends in the two houſes of 
parliament, which Buckingham was then obliged to court, while ſome 
thought he was too much inclined to popery, and to the match of the prince 
of Wales with the infanta of Spain. Notwithſtanding thoſe ſuſpicions, it 
ſoon appeared how much the earl was a friend to his country, by the Spa- 
niards laying a deep plot againſt his life, in accuſing him of treaſon. The 
earl treated this charge with the contempt and deteſtation it deſerved, and 
behaved with ſuch courage and dignity, that it came to nothing. In the year 
1619, he narrowly eſcaped being buried in the ruins of a wooden terraſs, 
which fell in with the multitude upon it, as he was conducting Gondemor, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, to his firſt audience. Being appointed, on account 
of his vaſt knowledge in all matters of antiquity, and public decorum, as 
well as his quality, to viſit the marquis de Cadinet, the French ambaſſador, 
in his majeſty's name, at Graveſend, in 1620, he was diſguſted with the 
ambaſſador's not receiving him in the manner which, he thought, was due to 
his character and dignity. | 

He reſented it ſo highly, by treating the ambaſſador juſt within the ſtrict 
| bounds of reſpect, that it came to the king's ears, who took part with the 
earl, and Cadinet was forced to make his ſubmiſſion, with which the earl 
appeared ſatisfied. It is to his honour, that he was the only nobleman in 
England, who was regarded by James, and yet an enemy to Buckingham 

for that prince, in the nineteenth year of his reign, conſtituted him earl mar- 
ſhal of England for life, with a penſion of two thouſand pounds a year. 
This high office never was in any country fo well ſupported, as it was by 
the earl-of Arundel, in England ; and next year, he obtained letters patent, 
bearing date the firſt of Auguſt, twentieth of James, whereby the king, after 
mature advice had with the lords of his council upon the point, did declare, 
„ That, in the vacancy of the conſtable of England, the earl marſhal had 
the like juriſdiction in that court, as both conſtable and marſhals. jointly 

c ever exerciſed, commanding him to proceed accordingly.” 

But all thoſe honours, with many others, which James heaped upon the 
earl, and his relations, could not warp the earl from the duty he thought 
he owed his country; and he put himſelf at the head of a party in parlia- 

ment againſt the duke of Buckingham, who was now at variance with the 
earl of Briſtol, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Spain; ſo that his lordſhip never 
came to court, but when he was obliged to do it by his ſtation, and the 
places he held. | | 
PD Upon the acceſſion of Charles I. the earl continued the ſame with reſpect 
of the miniſtry, whoſe proceedings he diſapproved of. But he was too 
great a friend to royalty to manifeſt his diſlike any other way, than by his 
abſence. He was one of the king's ſupporters at his father's funeral, and 
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one of the commiſſioners appointed for determining claims at the corona- 
tion, in which he took his place as earl marſhal. The fame year, he had a 
grant of the wardſhip of the body, and leaſe of the lands, of Henry, lord 
Stafford, who was his relation. Soon after this, his ſon, Henry lord Mal- 
travers, married the lady Elizabeth, daughter to Eſme Stuart, duke of Lenox, 
without the king's knowledge or conſent ; for which, and for ſome words he 
had let fall to lord Spencer, on that head, he was confined to his own houſe 
in the country, though the match had been brought about by the counteſs 
of Arundel, and the dutcheſs of Lenox. Upon the meeting of parliament, 
he was ſent to the Tower, without his offence being expreſſed in his com- 
mitment. This was reſented by the peers, as a breach of their privileges ; 
and Charles ordered the lord keeper to inform the houſe, © That the earl of 
« Arundel was reſtrained for a miſdeameanor, perſonal to his majeſty, which 
« lay in his proper knowledge, and had no relation to matters of parlia- 
« ment.” Upon this meſſage, the houſe, underſtanding that the earl of 
Arundel had five proxies, proceeded to ſearch for precedents, and found there 
was but one of a peer's being committed, the parliament fitting, without 
tryal or judgment of the lords in parliament. This diſcovery produced a 
remonſtrance and petition of the peers in vindication of their rights, in 
the perſon of the earl of Arundel, and praying his deliverance out of priſon. 
The king, for ſome time, returned no anſwer to this petition and remon- 
ſtrance ; and the lords, on the twenty-ninth of May, preſented another peti- 
tion, for a gracious and a preſent anſwer. The king expreſſed himſelf as 
being highly affronted at the diſreſpect ſnewed him by the word, preſent ;, 
ſo that the lords, in the next petition they preſented, ſtruck it out. But 
when fir Dudley Diggs and fir John Eliot were delivered out of the Tower, 
upon the interceſſion of the commons, the lords renewed their's in favour 
of the Earl of Arundel, which obliged the king, who had hitherto delayed 
anſwering their petitions, from time to time, to give them an explicit 
anſwer. 

It had hitherto been taken for granted, that the uncommon ſeverity 
ſhewn to the earl, notwithſtanding ſuch ſtrong application from his peers, 
was owing to the cauſes we have mentioned. But it now appeared, that it 
lay much deeper; for in the cloſe of the king's anſwer, he tells the peers, 
« Becauſe I ſee you are ſo impatient, I will make you a fuller anſwer than 
« yet I have done, not doubting, but you will reſt contented therewith. It 
« 1s true, I committed him for a cauſe, which moſt of you know ; and, 
e though it had been no more, I had reaſon to do it. Yet my lords, I aſſure 
« you, that I have things of a far greater importance to lay to his charge, 
« which-you mult excuſe me for not telling you at this time, becauſe it is 
« not yet ripe; and it would much prejudice my ſervice to do it. And this, 


« by the word of a king, I do not ſpeak out of a defire to delay you ; but, 
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& as ſoon as it is poſſible, you ſhall know the cauſe, which is ſuch, as I 
« know you will not judge to be any breach of your privileges ; for, my 
lords, by this I do not mean to ſhew you the power of a king, by dimi- 
„ niſhing your privileges.” We have ſome light from the collection of ſtate 
letters, publiſhed under the title of the Cabala, concerning the nature of this 
heinous crime, for which he was puniſhed. Buckingham, having embroiled 
himſelf with the queen, and the French court, had received ſecret intelli- 
gence from thence, that his enemies chiefly depended upon the intereſt and 
credit of the earl of Arundel, for his ruin. It is plain, from the whole pro- 
ceeding, that Buckingham would have been glad to have brought the earl 
to a trial; and therefore the king ſtill evaded giving him his liberty. But, 
beſides his being deſtitute of matter for an impeachment, he found the 
earl's intereſt ſo ſtrong in the houſe of peers, that they voted to proceed upon 
no buſineſs, till they were righted in their privileges. This unuſual ſtea- 
dineſs in the houſe of peers, at laſt procured the earl's deliverance, upon 
the eighth of June, the ſecond of Charles I. Upon the earl's entering the 
| houſe, he gave the lords the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his loyalty and duty to his 
majeſty, thanking him for his deliverance, and them, for their applications 
in his favour. We meet with no ill- timed expreſſions of reſentment made 
uſe of by the earl, for the injuſtice that had been done him. He came to 
court as uſual, and Buckingham, being ſoon after aſſaſſinated, all the memory 
of his injuries ſeemed to vaniſh in him. After this, he was ſent to con- 
dole with the queen of Bohemia, upon her huſband's. death; and, at the 
ſame time, he was appointed ambaſlador extraordinary to the States-General. 
He was likewiſe appointed one of the commiſſioners, for examining into 
the oppreſſions of fees, in all courts and offices, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
throughout England. In ſhort, Buckingham being now removed, Charles 
came to have a juſt ſenſe of the earl's virtues and merits. In the year 1633, 
Charles viſited his native country of Scotland; and was attended, amongſt 
other noblemen, by the earl of Arundel, who, diſdaining the pageantry 
and extravagance of the other courtiers, kept to his native dignity, and his 
plain dreſs. This ſimplicity. ſerved only to render him the more illuſtrious 
and eſteemed, and he was this year conſtituted chief juſtice of all the foreſts 
north of Trent. 1 N | 
The earl, notwithſtanding all the ſuſpicions he fell under, in point of 
religion, was ſincerely attached to the intereſts of the Palatine family; and 
when fir Thomas Rowe, the Engliſh reſident at Vienna, recommended the 
ſending an ambaſſador to the diet of the empire, the ear] was made choice 
of for that purpole ; though ſome are of opinion, that it was with a view to 
have him removed for ſome time, being diſagreeable to ſeveral of the reign- 
ing courtiers, who aſpired to places which they were afraid would be given 
to the earl. The reader will meet with the progreſs and ow of this 
. 
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ambaſly in the general hiſtory of thoſe times. What is perſonal to the earl 


of Arundel, was, that he diſcharged all his commiſſtons with the magnifi- 
cence and ſplendor of a ſovereign prince, and, as ſuch, he appeared in, and 
was treated by, almoſt all the courts of Germany, which he viſited, either 
on account of buſineſs, or through curiofity. But this curiofity was of the 
nobleſt and moſt uſeful kind; for it gave him an opportunity, not only of 
enlarging his own ideas and knowledge, but of encreaſing the grand collec- 
tions he had begun, of books, paintings, ſtatues, drawings, and antiquities 
of every kind. The reader may form ſome judgment of the ſplendor in 
which he lived, by being informed, the king paid him, upon his extraordi- 
dinary . expences, nineteen thouſand two hundred and fixty-two pounds, 
| beſides fix pounds a day, though he was but nine months abſent, without 
mentioning the vaſt fums he diſburſt from his own private fortune; ſo that 
it would be no exaggaration to ſay, that according to the preſent rate of 
money in England, in the nine months journey, the earl ſpent above ſeventy 
thouſand pounds. Upon his return, he was by Charles received in the moſt 
- gracious manner; though it is certain, that the ſtate of affairs and the various 
intereſts of Europe were ſuch, that his ambaſſy cannot be ſaid to have been 
ſucceſsful. But, though his manners kept him from being a perſonal favou- 
rite at court, it appeared afterwards, that the meaſures he concerted in 
Germany, muſt have been greatly for the advantage of England, and the 
Engliſh intereſt abroad, had not the fatal civil war, which ſoon followed, 
overthrown the whole. 

The reader cannot be ignorant, that the firſt troubles that Charles met 


with, came from Scotland. It does not lie within the compaſs of our deſign 


to trace the original cauſes of them. I ſhall therefore ſtick to that part 
which the earl of Arundel acted, during thoſe unhappy diviſions. 

The Howard and the Piercy families were not more diſtinguiſhed at that 
time, by the antiquity and nobility of their deſcent, and the luſtre of their 
rank, than by their ſufferings for the family of Stuart. This gave them 
ſo great merit in the eyes of Charles, that he omitted no opportunity of 
ennobling and advancing the heads of them. The earl of Northumberland, 
at that time, was a young nobleman of fine accompliſhments, graceful in 
his perſon, grave in his deportment, and infinuating in his manners, which 
were ſo ſimilar to thoſe of Charles, that he was a reigning favourite. The 
Dutch, having given the king, and the nation of England, at this time, 
very juſt cauſes of offence ; it was reſolved to fit out a large fleet, and the 
earl of Arundel, who had a turn for mathematics and navigation, had hinted, 
that he would not decline to accept the command of it, if it was offered. 
The earl of Northumberland had expreſſed the ſame deſire, and being a 
greater perſonal favourite with Charles, it is thought that the earl had been 
ſent on his embaſly abroad, that the command of the fleet might be given 
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to the earl of Northumberland; a" man, whoſe notions of goverment, 
'though he concealed them impenetrably, differed greatly from: thoſe of the 
cart of Arundel. For, while the latter was in Scotland, he had conceived a 
high diſdain of the manners and principles of the Scots, which he thought 
ſubverſive, both of epiſcopacy and royalty; nor was he deceived. Their 
proceedings ſoon not only drove the king, but all who wiſhed well to the 
conſtitution and religion of England, into arms. A very fine army was then 


raifed, and many reaſons determined Charles to put the earl at the head of 


it, though he was known to be equally averſe to the violence of all parties, 
and far from being well- affected, even to Laud, the violent archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; and though he was no ſoldier. Charles,, however, diſcovered 
in him virtues that over-balanced that defect, and even the diſadvan- 
tages of lying under the ſufpicion of his favouring popery. He made, 
perhaps, a worſe choice, in giving the next command in the army to the earl 
of Eſſex, who, though a good ſoldier, was inwardly againſt the ſervice, 
and an enemy to the prerogative. But the worſt choice of all he made, was, 
by appointing the earl of Holland to be general of the horſe; a command, 
for which he had neither head, heart, or inclination. The earl of Arundel, 
who was hiinſelf, in points of honour and loyalty, above ſuſpicion, did not 
ſuſpect others to be deficient in either ; but he was deceived. Many even of 
the Engliſh, who appeared moſt forward in the expedition, when they came 

to York, where the rendezvous was appointed, ſhewed a backwardneſs for 
proceeding, in earneſt, to hoſtilities, and adviſed making up matters with the 
Scots ; nay, two Engliſh noblemen, lords Brook and Say, would not, even 


by oath, renounce the having any intelligence or holding any correſpondence 


with the rebels. Perhaps, in this, they acted a more honeſt part, than ſome 
who took the oath without heſitation. Charles was even ſo far betrayed, 
that had not lord Eſſex been too much of an Engliſhman, to wiſh to 
have ſeen Berwick in the hands of the Scots, they muſt have ſurpriſed 


that important frontier. The earl of Holland did not behave with equal 


courage or ſucceſs; for being ſent, with the flower of the army, to take 
poſſeſſion of Kelſo, and with orders to fight the rebels, if he met with an 
oppoſition, he was ſo intimidated by the accounts he heard of the power of 
the Scots, that he made a moſt ſhameful retreat. This brought on a treaty, 
chiefly by the advice of fir Henry Vane, ſecretary of ſtate, who, in this 
expedition, acted as firſt miniſter to Charles ; but was a friend to the rebels. 
The earl of Arundel was one of the commiſſioners of the treaty, on the part 


of the king, and his tent was appointed to be the place of conference. The 


ſame was accordingly concluded, but it gave little ſatisfaction to the chiefs of 
either party. The friends of Charles, above all, had reaſon to diſapprove of 
it, ſince the heads of the Scots covenanters had actually ſigned and fent a 
letter to the French king, putting themſelves under his protection. We are 
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here to obſerve, that the title which the earl of Arundel made uſe of in 
granting commiſſions for this expedition, were as follow: * Sir Thomas 
< Howard, chief of the Howards, Earl of Arundel and Surry, firſt earl, 
* and earl marſhal of England; lord Howard, Mowbray, Segrave, Bruce 
<< of Gower, Fitz-Allan, Clun, Oſwaldeſtic, Maltravers, and Grayſtock; 
<« chief juſtice, and juſtice in eyre of all his majeſty's foreſts, parks, and 
« chaſes beyond Trent; lord lieutenant of the counties of Norfolk, Suſſex, 
% and Surry, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland ; knight of 
«© the moſt noble order of the Garter, one of his majeſty's moſt honourable 
% privy-council, in all his kingdoms of England and Ireland, and general 
<< of all his majeſty's forces in the preſent expedition for the defence of the 
<c realm, &c." | | | 
| The earl of Arundel, upon his return from this diſagreeable expedition, 
ſaw, with ſorrow, the foundation laid of thoſe miſeries that enſued to his 
country, and expreſſed his wiſhes, that he might not be a ſpectator of them. 
It was with this view, that the earl formed ſeveral ſchemes of going abroad, 
ſome of them, perhaps, only for amuſement; for, we cannot imagine, that 
he was ſerious in his deſign of making a plantation at Madagaſcar. Upon 
the breaking out of a freſh war with the Scots, the command he held before 
was given to the earl of Northumberland, the earl of Strafford acted under 
him, and the lord Conway was appointed general of the horſe. It does not 
appear, that the earl of Arundel had any ſhare in the oppreſſive meaſures 
taken to raiſe money for the ſupport of this war. He lived chiefly in the 
country, applying himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquity, and forming the moſt 
extenſive ſchemes for the benefit of literature. He was not even amongſt 
the commiſſioners for the treaty of Rippon, which, perhaps, was owing to 
his continuing ſtill to be no favourite with Laud. Even ſome attempts, 
about this time, were made to bring himſelf, and his counteſs, into danger, as 
being at the head of a popiſh party in England ; but the earl's virtue and 
loyalty {till rendered him ſuperior to all reproach ; and Charles treated the 
intimation, which came from Holland, with diſdain. | 
The next great part the earl acted upon the public ſtage, was that of 
lord high ſteward of England, upon the famous trial of Wentworth, earl of 
Strafford. Though he had no great reaſon to befriend Strafford, who, it ſeems, 
had oppoſed him in a family claim to a great eſtate in Ireland, from Richard 
Strongbow ; yet he is not accuſed, by that earl's warmeſt friends, of ever hav- 
ing done him the leaſt injuſtice, while he acted in that high ſtation. The 
reader, in other hiſtories, will find the progreſs and event of that trial. He 
was one of the commithoners that paſſed the bill of attainder againſt Straf- 
ford, and likewiſe the bill againſt diflolving the parliament without the con- 
ſent of the lords and commons. It is probable, that the earl thought he 
could now, with better proſpect of ſucceſs, petition to be reſtored to all his 
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f re | 
titles and rights of blood; he therefore, an the twenty-ninth of June, 1641, 


preſented the following remonſtrance and petition. 


cc 


* To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


The humble remonſtrances and petition of Thomas earl of Arundel and 


Surry, earl marſhal of England, &c. 


« Who in all humility, ſheweth to your moſt excellent majeſty, that his 
grandfather, Thomas Howard, late duke of Norfolk, having loſt that 


dutchy by attainder, in the reign of queen Elizabeth; ſince which time, 
your petitioner hath done the beſt ſervice he could to king James, your 


father, of ever bleſſed memory, and your majeſty, for the ſpace of almoft 
forty years. Wherein he hath employed the beſt faculties of his mind, 


and pains of his body, not ſparing any expence, which he thought might 
be honour to your court, or wr. your ſervice, both at home and abroad, 
in divers weighty and difficult employments. And having been all this 
while ſo modeſt, that he did never ſo much as make any ſuit unto your 
majeſty, by himſelf or any other, to reſtore him to the ſaid dutchy, until 
within this month. | 
« He doth now behold it a moſt fit time, for many weighty reaſons, and 
therefore, as he hath within theſe few days, by word of mouth, beſeeched 
your majeſty ; ſo he doth now, by this, moſt humbly and inſtantly beſeech 
your majeſty, as the fountain of honour, to reſtore him and his family 
to the ſaid dutchy of Norfolk. Wherein he is more confident of your 


majeſty's grace and fayour, in reſpect that neither the king your father, of 


happy memory,. nor yourſelf, as he remembers, have ever denyed or made 


a difficulty (upon the humble ſuit of the party) to reſtore any peer of this 


realm to the honours loſt by his anceſtor ; and ſo have diſpenſed the 
honours which have lain depoſited in the crown, and thereby comforted 
and encouraged the noble families who have ſucceeded unto them; as alſo 
gave great ſatisfaction to all worthy diſpoſed perſons, who eſteem it both 
a great glory to the king, that reſtores antient families, and a fingular 
contentment to people at home and abroad, that the dignities and honours, 
acquired by the virtue of ſo many anceſtors, may be. centered in their 
loins to the ſervice and proſperity of your majeſty and this kingdom. To 
which no man ſhall more faithfully contribute, | 
„Than your majeſty's 
« Moſt humble and loyal ſervant, 


June 29, 1641. ARUNDEL and SURRY.” 


This petition and remonſtrance was backed by another petition from the 


noblemen, who were friends to the family, in the following terms: 
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« To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
c The humble petition of the ſubſcribed, 


„ Shewing, = 
« With due reverence, that whereas your majeſty's liegeman, Thomas 
„Howard, earl of. Arundel and Surry, is the firſt of that blood, being 
« lineally deſcended from Thomas, late duke of Norfolk, attainted, in the 
«« fifteenth year of queen Elizabeth, upon certain treaſonable allegations, 
«« which at this time we forbear to mention, for many conſiderable reaſons. 
As likewiſe, how the duchy of Norfolk hath, ever ſince the firſt of 
4 Richard III. been annexed unto this family, both by relation and alliance, 
4 from Margaret, daughter and coheir of Thomas de Mowbray,  _ 
« In conſideration whereof, ſome of your majeſty's royal predeceſſors did 
«« graciouſly call ſuch of the ſame family to their former place and titles 
as were heretofore either maliciouſly or unfortunately loſt. 3533 
« We therefore moſt humbly ſupplicate your ſacred majeſty, in caſe it 
% may ſtand with your princely honour and juſtice, to reſtore the ſaid earl 
*© of Arundel unto the precedence and dignity of his anceſtors. 
| oh « And your petitioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 
« Henry Bathon, Nottingham, Suffolk, Lindſey, Huntington, Mon- 
« tague, Dorſet, Strange, John Peterburgh, Jo. Rochford, Fr. 
„ Haſtings, Hen. Dover, Mowbray and Maltravers, C. Howard, 
H. Pierrepont, Ed. Howard. N 


All the effect which thoſe applications had with Charles, was, that he 
created his lordſhip earl of Norfolk, and to the heirs male of his body. 
The earl had thus, upon the whole, no great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
court, and he was now paſt the time of life for entering upon action in 
the field, which was all the ſervice he could do to his royal maſter, excepting 
aſſiſting him with money, which he did in conſiderable ſums. The queen 
mother of France, mother to the queen of England, was at that time in 
England; but, by the violence of the times, being obliged to leave it, 
Charles appointed the earl of Arundel, and his counteſs, to wait upon her 
over the ſeas. The earl took this opportunity of quitting England, and while 
his counteſs reſided at Cologne, he went to Utrecht, to fee his grandchildren, 
the ſons of his eldeſt ſon, who were there for their education. His family 
affairs obliged him ſoon after to return to England. About this time, a 
treaty of marriage was on foot between the prince of Orange, and the 
princeſs Mary, daughter to Charles. The marriage being concluded upon, 
the public commotions continued to be ſuch, that the queen herſelf reſolved 
to go over with her daughter to Holland, and the earl was named to attend 
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her. He left England about the middle of October, 1642, and never ſaw his 
native country again. This voluntary baniſhment, however, was ſweetened by 
the company ot his wife, and his grandchildren, and by the perpetual oppor- 
tunities he had of adding to his noble muſeum, which coſt him ſums, that, 
great as his fortune was, he could not conveniently furniſh. From Holland 
he went to Antwerp, where he had opportunities of purchaſing many fine 
pictures, particularly ſome capital ones by Rubens, who ſeveral times drew 
his lordſhip ; and his originals are yet in the hands of his family, and their 
relations. His lady and he took leave of one another at Antwerp, and accom- 
panied by two of his grandſons, he went to Spa, from thence to France, and 
from thence he proceeded to Italy. The dignity of his appearance, and the 

magnificence of his living, with the gravity, yet politeneſs, of his manners, 
beſpoke him what he was, the patern of true nobility, and the head of 
the Howard family. While he was in Italy, the eldeſt of his two grandſons, 
who were with him, became diſtempered in his brain, and the younger, 
afterwards the famous cardinal Howard, embraced the order of Dominican 
friars; notwithſtanding all his grandfather could do, by his application to 
the pope, to prevent it. At laſt, he retired to Padua, at which city the lord 
Mowbray paid him a viſit from England. Upon the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1646, he died, as he was preparing to return to his native country; in 
the fixty-firſt year of his age. This earl undoubtedly was, if we take him 
upon the whole, the greateſt ſubje& in Europe, not, perhaps, in point of 
fortune, but in the uſe he made of the fortune he had. His virtue was ſo 
rigid, that none durſt even aim to corrupt it, and none was ever known to 
queſtion it. The dignity of his appearance made the plainneſs of his dreſs 
a mark of ſuperiority over the finery and faſhions of all about him, wherever 
he appeared; even at the council-board. The magnificence, variety, and 
number of his collections, were equalled by no ſubje& in Europe; and but 
by a few, very few, crowned heads. In utility, perhaps, he ſurpaſſed them 
all; for the Arundel marbles, now at Oxford, form the moſt authentic 
hiſtory of Greece that ever was compoſed, and are ſuch monuments, as few 
kingdoms or commonwealths, now exiſting, can produce, to verify even the 
modern part of their own hiſtory. Equally full of taſte, elegance, and gran- 
deur, were his collections in the other branches of the fine arts, and what 1s 
uncommon, notwithſtanding the vaſt number of articles his collections were 
compoſed of, ſcarcely any one of them was known to be of a ſecond rate, or a 
Copy. He underſtood Latin, and Italian ; but being no friend to the French 
nation, whoſe familiar manners, he thought, intruded upon the diſtance that 
was due to greatneſs, he ſeldom made uſe of their language, though he both 
underſtood and ſpoke it. He purchaſed, in perſon, a vaſt number of the arti- 
cles in his collections; but there was not a corner in Europe, in Greece, or 
Aſia, where he had not agents for buying up whatever was curious, provided it 


contributed to literature, or was executed with genius. In ſhort, he enriched 
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England with a greater number of the moveable remains of antiquity, than 
- (Italy excepted) was to be found in any European nation. Before the civil 
wars broke out, he founded the noble defign of delineating and tracing the 
roads and ſtations of the Romans in England, and had made a conſiderable 

rogreſs in the work; but, by the unhappineſs of the times, the drawings 
he 1 prepared, are now loſt, or miſlaid, to the irreparable damage of 
learning. : | 

He Tos the friend and patron of thoſe great antiquaries, fir Robert Cotton, 

Selden, fir Henry Spelman, Camden, and many other great names in Eng- 
liſh literature, and was conſulted as a living oracle, in whatever regarded 
the precedency of offices, and the decorum of a court, which, through his 
attention, and under his direction, by virtue of his poſt, was brought to 
great perfection, while Charles I. could be ſaid to have a court. In private 
life, he was generous to his friends and dependants, affectionate to his wife 
and family, and had a moſt tender regard to the education, not only of 
his own children and grandchildren, but of the noblemen who were his 
wards. of "Rt 
By his counteſs, the lady Alathea, third daughter and coheir of Gilbert 
earl of Shrewſbury, he left iſſue, firſt, Henry-Frederick, called lord Mowbray 
and lord Maltravers, in the life-time of his father, whom he ſucceeded in 
his honours and eſtate. Second, fir William Howard, knight of the Bath, 
from whom the earl of Stafford is deſcended ; he being created, ſixteenth 
Charles I. Baron of Stafford, having married the lady Mary, ſiſter and ſole 
heir to Henry lord Stafford, and ſhe, at the ſame time, was created a baroneſs. 
He had four other ſons, whereof James, the eldeſt, was made one of the 
knights of the Bath, at the creation of Charles, prince of Wales, the third 
of November, 1616; and, after making the tour of France and Italy, died 
at Ghent in Flanders, unmarried. Thomas, third fon, Gilbert, fourth, and 
Charles, the youngeſt ſon, all died unmarried. . 
The lord Mowbray ſucceeded to his father's titles and eſtate, and married 
the lady, Elizabeth Stuart, as we have already mentioned, daughter to Eſme 
Stuart, lord Aubigny, and earl of March, afterwards duke of Lenox ; which 
marriage, being without the king's conſent, he was confined ſome time at 
Lambeth, by the | archbiſhop Abbot ; but being called up by writ to the 
houſe of peers, March the twenty-firſt, 1639, he took his place accordingly, 
by the title of lord Mowhray. He gave his vote againſt the attainder of the 
earl of Strafford, and was, by the houſe of lords, confined for ſome diffe- 
rence, which had proceeded too far, between him and the earl of Pembroke, 
who was likewiſe committed to the Tower. He adhered faithfully to 
king Charles in all his troubles, and was one of the noblemen at York, who, 
on the thirteenth of June, ſigned a paper, addreſſed to Charles, in the 
following terms: We do engage ourſelves not to obey any orders or com- 
1 mands whatſoeyer, not warranted by the known laws of the land, and to 
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t defend your majeſty's perſon, crown and dignity, together with your 
* majeſty's juſt and legal prerogative, againſt all perſons and powers what- 
* ſover. We will defend the true proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed by the laws 
“ of the land, the lawful liberties of the ſubjects of England, and juſt 
e privileges of your majeſty, and both your houſes of parliament ; and 
e laſtly, we engage ourſelves not to obey any rule, order, or ordinance 
* whatſoever, concerning any militia, that hath not the royal afſent.” He 
afterwards attended on his majeſty through all his dangers and difficulties ; 
and on the firſt of November, 1642, he was, with James duke- of York, 
afterwards James II. of England, created maſter of arts at Oxford. By this 
ſteady adherence to his ſovereign, he became obnoxious to the parliament, 
who ſeized upon his eſtate. But, in November, 1648, the commons voted, 
„ That the earl of Arundel ſhould be admitted to the compoſition of his 
«« eſtate for ſix thouſand pounds, in regard he had ſuffered loſſes by the 
«« parliament's forces; and that the fix thouſand pounds ſhould be paid for 
« the uſe of the navy.” After this, he took little or no concern in public 
affairs, but died April the ſeventeenth, 1652, at his houſe in Arundel-ſtreet, 


in the Strand, and left iſſue by the aforeſaid lady, Thomas Howard, who 


ſucceeded him in honours and eſtate; Henry Howard, who ſucceeded his 
brother Thomas; Philip Howard, third ſon, was, as we have ſaid before, 
a cardinal, and lord almoner to queen Catherine, conſort to king Charles II. 
He died at Rome, the ſixteenth of June; 1694, aged ſixty-five years, 
unmarried. This cardinal Howard was a man of great candour and mode- 
ration; and, if we may believe biſhop Burnet, who was no friend to his 
order or religion, he was averſe to the violent courſes, which brought on 
the deſtruction of king James, and the Stuart family, before the revolution. 
Charles Howard, the fourth fon, married Mary, eldeſt daughter of George. 
Tetterſhall, of Finſhamſtead, in the county of Berks; eſquire, (by Mary his 
wife, daughter of Henry Aſtill, of Baſtledon, in the county of Berks). She 
died the ſeventh of November, 1695, and he the thirty-firſt of March, 
1713, and were both buried at Darking, in Surry. They left iſſue two 
ſons; Charles Howard, the eldeſt, died young, and Henry-Charles Howard, 
ſecond ſon and heir, who was of Greyſtock, in the county of Cumberland, 
which came to him by ſettlement of Henry-Frederick, lord Mowbray and 
Maltravers, earl of Arundel, Surry and Norfolk, his father. He married 
Mary, daughter of John Aylward, eſquire, deſcended from the Aylwards, 
of the county of Waterford, in the kingdom of Ireland. He died the tenth 
of June, 1720, and ſhe on the ſecond of October, 1747, and were both 
buried at Darking. They had iflue three ſons, and three daughters; Mary 
and Catherine, who died unmarried, and Frances, third and only ſurviving 
daughter now living, unmarried, Henry Howard, the eldeſt fon, and Thomas, 
the third fon, died unmarried. Charles Howard, ſecond ſon and heir, of Grey- 
ſtock, eſquire, now living, 1762, in 1739 married Catherine, itcond daughter 
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of John Brockholes, of Clayton, in the county palatine of Lancaſter, eſquire, 
(who is alſo living) by Mary, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Michael John- 
ſton of Twiſel, in the county of Northumberland, eſquire; which Michael 
Johnſton aforeſaid, married Mary, daughter and heir of William Eure, of 
the city of Durham, ſecond and only ſurviving ſon of fir William Eure, 
of Bradley, in the county palatine of Durham, knight, by Catherine, ſole 
daughter and heir of ſir William Bowes, by Mary, only daughter of Henry 
lord Scrope, of Bolton, knight of the Garter. The ſaid Charles of Grey- 
ſtock, by. Catherine, his wife aforeſaid, hath iſſue, Charles Howard, his only: 
fon and heir, born the fifteenth of March, 1745, now living, and Mary, an. 
only daughter, born in June, 1742 *. The fifth ſon was Talbot, the ſixth 
Edward, the ſeventh Francis, the ninth Eſme, who all died unmarried. The 
eighth ſon was Bernard Howard, who married Catherine, ſecond daughter of 
George Tetterſhall, of Finchhampſtead, in the county of Berks, eſquire, ſiſter 
to the wife of his brother Charles, which Catherine was widow of fir Richard 
Lechford, of Darking, knight. The iſſue of this marriage were three 
daughters, who all became nuns at Bruſſels; and Bernard Howard, married 
to Anne, daughter of Chriſtopher Roper, lord Teynham ; and their iſſue 
were four ſons, Bernard, Henry, Thomas and Charles, with: two daughters, 
Anne, abbeſs of the Engliſh nuns at Paris, and Mary, who died young. | 
Thomas, the fifth duke, fon and heir to Henry, earl of Arundel, was, 
upon the petition of the deſcendants and friends of his family, to the number 
of ninety-one, reſtored by a ſpecial a& of parliament, the thirteenth of 
Charles II. to the title of duke of Norſolk, and to the heirs male of his 
body ; with limitation thereof to the heirs male of the ſaid Henry, late ear] 
of Arundel, Surry and Norfolk, with divers other remainders, and all privi- 
leges, precedencies and pre-eminencies thereunto belonging, as fully, amply 
and honourably as Thomas duke of Norfolk, attainted the fifteenth of Eliza- 
beth did, or might, at any time before the ſaid attainder, hold and enjoy 
the ſame. This Thomas duke of Norfolk died at. Padua unmarried, in the 
year 1678. | 
He was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, the ſixth duke, born July the 
twelfth, 1628. This noble lord, before he was duke, having contracted a 
friendſhip with count Leſley, who had been nominated ambaſſador from the 
Imperial court to that at Conſtantinople, together with his brother Edward, 
accompanied the count thither. In their journey to Vienna, they were 
received every where. with the honours due to their high birth, and their 
reception and treatment at Vienna was very ſplendid. His lordſhip's. return 
to England was in 1665, and in 1668 he was created doctor of civil laws, 
at Oxford. He made a preſent to that univerſity of the Marmora Arunde- 
liana, or Arundelian Marbles, which I have already mentioned, and which. 
were, before he gave them to the Univerſity, depoſited in the houſe and 
gardens of the earl of Arundel, in Arundel-ſtreet, in the Strand; the moſt. 


* Ex inform, R, Bigland, Somerſet, 
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inſtructive remains of antiquity of any now in the world. His two ſons, 
Henry and Thomas, of Magdalen College, were, at the ſame time, created 
maſters of arts; and, in the life-time of his brother, his lordſhip, in conſi- 
deration of the eminent ſervices performed by his noble father and grand- 
father to king Charles I. and to the crown of England, both here and: 
abroad, to their great peril and coſts, as alſo of his own perſonal ſervices to 
king Charles II. in the times of the uſurpation, when he was neceſſitated 
to be in foreign parts in a baniſhed condition, was advanced by letters patent, 
bearing date the twenty-ſeventh of March, the twenty-firſt of Charles II. to the- 
dignity of baron of this realm, by the title of lord Howard of Caſtle-Riſing, 
in the county of Norfolk ; and by other letters patent, bearing date the- 
twenty-ninth of October, in the twenty-fourth of Charles II. 1672. was 
created earl of Norwich, to him and the heirs male of his body. Alfo, by 
the ſame letters patent, had granted to him the office and dignity of earl- 
marſhal of England, with all rights, powers, juriſdictions, precedencies and — 
authorities thereunto belonging, and to him and the male heirs of his body: 
and for the default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs male of the body of Thomas, 
earl of Arundel, Surry and Norfolk, grandfather of the ſaid Henry, lord 
Howard. And in the default of ſuch iflue, to the heirs male of the body 
of Henry Howard, earl of Arundel, Surry, and. Norfolk, ſon and heir of 
the ſaid Thomas, earl of Arundel, &c. (In which remainder is Charles 
Howard, of Greyſtock, eſquire, grandſon. of Charles, fourth fon of the ſaid 
Henry, earl of Arundel, &c. and next to him, Henry Howard, and Charles- 
Howard his brother, both living, unmarried, and grandſons of Bernard, the: 
eighth ſon of the ſaid Henry, earl of Arundel.) And for default of ſuch iſſue, 
to the heirs male of Thomas, late earl of Suffolk; in default to- the heirs male 
of the body of the lord William Howard, of Narworth-caſtle, in the count 
of Cumberland, youngeſt fon of Thomas, duke of Norfolk (beheaded in the 
fifteenth of Elizabeth). And in default of ſuch iſſue, to Charles Howard, 5 
lord Effingham, and earl of Nottingham, and the heirs male of his body. * 
On the fifth of January, 1677-8, the earl of Norwich, upon the deceaſe of 
his brother, was introduced as duk of Norfolk, to the houſe of peers. His 
firſt wife was the lady Anne Somerſet, eldeſt daughter to Edward, marquis 
of Worceſter, by Elizabeth Dormer, his firſt wife, and by her he had two 
ſons, and three daughters. The ſons were Henry and Thomas; the daughters 
were lady Anne Alathea, who died in her infancy; lady Elizabeth, married 
to Alexander Gordon, marquis of Huntley, of the kingdom of Scotland, 
who was created duke of Gordon in that kingdom, where ſhe died in 1732, 
and lady Frances, married in 1680 to the marquis Valpareſa, a .Spaniſh- 
nobleman in Flanders. The ſecond wife of his grace was Jane, daughter 
to Robert Bickerton, eſquire; ſhe died Auguſt the twenty-eighth, 1693, 
and by her he had iſſue three ſons, and three daughters. Lord George 
Howard, who married Arabella, daughter and, ſole heir to ſir Edward Allen, 
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of Hatheld Peveril, in the county of Eſſex, baronet, widow of Francis 
Thompſon, of Humbleton, in the county of Tork, eſquire; but died with- 
Out iſſue the fixth of March, 1720-1. Lord James Howard, ſecond ſon, 
who died unmarried in Auguſt, 1702, being unfortunately drowned attempt - 
ing to ride over Sutton-waſh, in Lincolnſhire. Lord Frederick Howard, 
third ſon, born after his father's deceaſe, September, 1684, (who married 
Catherine, daughter to fir Francis Blake, of the county of Oxford, relict 
of fir Richard Kennedy, of Mount-Kennedy, in Ireland, baronet, by whom 
he had a daughter, Elizabeth, married to fir William Dudley, of Clapton, 
in Northamptonſhire, baronet, and died on the ſixteenth of March, 1726-7, 
his lady ſurviving him, who died in January, 1731. Lady Catherine and 
lady Anne were both nuns in Flanders. Lady Phillippa, born in 1678, was 
married to Ralph Standiſh, of Standiſh, in the county of Lancaſter, eſquire, 
and died the fifth of April, 1731, having had ſeveral .ſons and daughters by 
him, whereof the only ſurviving one is Cæcilia, widow of William Townley. 
of Townley, in the county palatine of Lancaſter, eſquire. His grace died at 
his houſe in Arundel-ſtreet, the eleventh of January, 1683, aged fifty-five 
ears. | 1 | 
. He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Henry, the ſeventh duke, who had his 
education in England; and on the twenty-ſeventh of January, 1677-8, he 
was ſummoned to the houſe of peers, by the title of lord Mowbray, and 
took his ſeat at the upper end of the barons-bench. In 1682, .he was. 
conſtituted conſtable and governor of the caſtle of Windſor, on the death of 
prince Rupert, and lord lieutenant of Berkſhire and Surry. Upon the death. 
of his father, he ſucceeded him as earl marſhal of England, and he was 
conſtituted lord lieutenant of the county of Norfolk, Surry and Berks, and 
the city of Norwich, and county of the ſame ; as alſo cuſtos rotulorum of 
the ſaid counties of Norfolk and Berks, and fellow of the royal ſociety ; as 
alſo lord warden of Windſor foreſt, and governor of his majeſty's royal 
caſtle and honours of Windſor. On the ſixth of May, 1685, he was elected 
a knight companion -of the moſt noble order of the Garter, the duke of 
York's ſtall being vacant, by his ſucceeding to the crown; and on the 
twenty-ſecond of July the ſame year, he was inſtalled at Windſor, together 
with Henry, earl of Peterborough, and Laurence, earl of Rocheſter, with 
ſo much ceremony, that the whole of the proceeding was printed and licenſed 
by his grace, as a kind of directory for future inſtalments. His grace in 
the laſt reign, and in this, was colonel of a regiment of foot; but he reſigned 
it on the ſixth of May, 1686, and it was given to the earl of Litchfield. 
In 1687, he obtained a commiſſion under the great ſeal on the thirteenth 
of Auguſt, to revive and hold a court of chivalry. His grace was greatly 
concerned at the meaſures king James purſued. His majeſty, however, ſeems 
to have had a particular regard for him, by the honours he beſtowed upon 
him, and no doubt would have gladly made him a convert to his own faith. 
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| His anſwor to the king when he ſtopped at the chapel door, as he carried 
the ſword of ſtate before him, is juſtly admired. « My lord, faid his majeſty, 


your farther would have gone farther.” . «« Your majeſty's father, anſwered. 


* the duke, was the better man, and he would not have gone ſo far.” In 
the year 1688, March the twenty-fourth,. his grace made a ſhort trip to- 
France, and upon his departure he conſtituted his brother, the lord Thomas, 
his lieutenant in the court of chivalry, and fir Thomas Exton, and fir Richard: 
Raines, his ſurrogates ; and in November that year,. he was one of the pro- 
teſtant lords, who, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other prelates,. 
ſigned a petition to the king, “ adviſing him, by all means, to call a parlia- 
* ment regular and free in all reſpe&s, as the only meaſure for preventing. 
the miſeries of war; and they promiſed, that they ſhould be moſt ready 


to promote ſuch councils, and reſolutions of peace, and. ſettlements in. 
* church and ftate, as might conduce to his majeſty's honour. and fafety, and 
<* to the quieting the minds of the 02 40 The unhappy prince rejected 
ve prevented the fate that afterwards 
befel him, and choſe to truſt to his army, telling the petitioners, That 


this falutary advice, which might 


he would have a parliament, and ſuch a one as they aſked for, as foon as 


« the prince of Orange quitted the kingdom.” This conduct alarmed the. 


duke ſo much, that he retired to Norfolk, and there declared for the prince 
of Orange, to whoſe intereſt he was of prodigious ſervice, by bringing that 
county, and ſome of the neighbouring ones, to declare for him, and by 


raifing a regiment, which was afterwards employed in Ireland, for the ſervice 


of the revolution. His grace came that fame year, with the prince of 


Orange, to St. James's, and was one of the lords who deſired his highneſs to 


call a free parliament, and to purſue the ends of his declaration. In all 
ſubſequent meaſures, he proved himſelf a ſteady friend to the revolution, by 
voting to the ſettlement of the crown in king William and queen Mary, 
into whoſe privy-council he was ſworn, and by whom he was continued in. 
all his honours and places, with ſome additional ones. Upon the death of 


queen Mary, 1694, he was the firſt ſupporter of her pall. He married 


the lady Mary Mordaunt, daughter to Henry, earl of Peterborough ; but, 


after ſeveral fruitlefs applications for a bill to diſſolve his marriage with her, 
and to enable him to marry again, ſuch a bill had at laſt the royal afſent, 
after paffing both houſes, the eleventh of April 1700. Though this lady's. 


conduct, upon which the divorce was founded, had been very irregular, yet 
the duke was remarkably generous to her after the divorce ;. and though he 
never married again, ſhe married fir John Jermain. Upon the death of the 
duke of Glouceſter, in 1700, his grace was chief mourner at his interment 


in Weſtminfter-abbey, and he himſelf died April the ſecond, 1701, in the 


forty-eighth year of his age, without iſſue, at his houſe in St. James's- 
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I em now to ſay ſomething concerning the late duke's brother, the lord 
Thomas Howard, who was lord of the manor of Workſop, in the county 
of Nottingham. At the coronation of James II. he claimed and performed 
the ſervice of finding the king a right- hand glove, and ſupporting his right 
arm, while he held the ſceptre. Being a Roman catholic, he was in high 
favour at the court of that prince, Who appointed him maſter of the robes, 
and his ambaſſador to the court of Rome, upon the revocation of Roger, 
earl of Caſtlemain, from thence. He was at Rome at the time of the revo- 
lution, and went from that city to king James in France; from thence he 
went to London, and then to Ireland, but was ſhipwrecked in his return 
to France, December the ninth, 1689. His wife, whom he married in 
October, 1686, was Elizabeth -Maria, daughter and ſole heir of far John 
Saville, of Copley, in com. Bbor. baronet, who died the tenth of December, 
1732, and by 3 had iflue five ſons, Thomas, Henry, Edward, Richard; 
and Philip; alſo one daughter, Mary, married to Walter, lord Aſton, of 

Forfar, in Scotland, and ſeated at Standon in Hertfordſhire; ſhe died in 

1732. Of the ſons, Richard and Henry died un married. 

Thomas ſucceeded as eighth duke of Norfolk after the deceaſe of his 
uncle. He was born December the eleventh, 1683, and in 1709, he married 
Mary, daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir Nicholas Shirbourn, of Stonyhurſt, 
in the county palatine of Lancaſter, baronet; but died without iſſue by her, 
December the twenty-third, 1732, at his houſe in St. James's-ſquare (leaving 
his dutcheſs ſurviving, who deceaſed the twenty- fourth of September, 1754 
after having married for her ſecond huſband, Peregrine Widdrington, eſquire;) 
and thereupen, Edward, his brother, ſucceeded to the honours and eſtate, 
.and is the preſent duke of Norfolk. Philip, the youngeſt ſon, on the ſeventh 
of January 1724-5, married firſt, Winifred, daughter of Thomas Stonor, 
of Stonor, and of Watlington Park, in the county of Oxford, eſquire, by 
whom he had iſſue, Thomas, ſon and heir apparent, born February the 
fourth, :1727-8, and a daughter, Winifred, born Auguſt the thirtieth 1726, 
and in October, 1749, married to the honourable William Stourton, 
brother to Charles lord. Stourton, whom he ſucceeded, and is now lord 
Stourton. On the deceaſe of his wife February, 1730-1, he ſecondly 
married in 1739, Henrietta, daughter of Edward Blount, of Blagdon, in 
com. Devon, eſquire, ſiſter to the preſent dutcheſs of Norfolk, (and widow 
to Peter Proli, of Antwerp, eſquire) by whom he had iſſue, Anne, born 
Auguſt the twenty-ninth, 1742, and Edward, born January the twenty- 
ſecond, 1743-4. Their father died at his houſe, in Upper Groſvenor-ſtreet, 
February the twenty-ſeventh, 1749-50, and was buried at Arundel. 

His grace Edward, the ninth and preſent duke of Norfolk, married 
November the ſixth, 1727, Mary, ſecond daughter and coheir of Edward 
Blount, of Blagdon, in the county of Devon, eſquire, by whom his 
grace has no iſſue, whoſe anceſtor, Robert le Blound, at the time of William 
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the Conquerot's ſiitvey, was poſſeſſed of thitteen lordſhips in Suffolk. The 
family: of Lie Blolind is of noble extraction, being heretofore lords of Guines, 
in Nortatidy. His grade has precedenee; by his creation, of all other dukes; 
and likewiſe by his office, as hereditary Earl marſhal of England, he ranking 
TTT 
ils grad TITPE S are 

Ihe moſt high, puiſſant, and moſt noble prince, Edward Howard, duke 


A 
- 


ef Norfolk, earl märſhial, and Hereditary marſhal of England; earl of Arun- 


del, Surry, Norfolk, and Norwich ; and baron of Mowbray, Howard, 


Segrave, Btewſe of Gower, in Caermarthanſhire, Fitz-Alah, Warren, Clun, 


Ofwaldeſtee, | Maltravers, | Greyſtock,' Futnival, Verdon, Lovetot, Strange, 
of Blackmore, and Howard, of Caſtle-Riſing; premier duke, earl, and 
baron of England, next the blood royal; and chief of the illuſtrious family 


of the Howards. 4 
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Baron Howard, by writ of ſummons to parliament, by Henry VI. The 
fifteenth of October, 14705 10 Edward IV. as alſo the ninteenth of Auguſt, 
1472, 12 Edward IV. earl marſhal ; and duke of Norfolk, and earl of Surry. 
The twenty-eighth of June, 1483, 1 Richard III. confirmed earl of Surry. 
The third of November, 1492, 8 Henry VII. and again, the thirteenth of 
May, 1509, 1 Henry VIII. again earl of Surry, and duke of Norfolk. The 
firſt of February, 1513, 5 Henry VIII. earl of Arundel, in the county of 
Suſſex (a feodal honour, or local dignity, as adjudged in parliament, the 
eighth of July, 1433, 11 Henry VI.) by inheritance and poſſeſſion of that 
caſtle only, without any other creation; alſo, by ſummons to parliament 
the ſixteenth of January, 1580, 23 Elizabeth. By deſcent originally, as well 
before as after the conqueſt, by king William I. and by Maud, empreſs (temp. 
Stephani) confirmed by king Henry II. and alſo the twenty-ſeventh of June, 
1189, 1 Richard I. earl of Norfolk. The ſixth of July, 1641, the 13th of 
Charles II. he was reſtored to the dukedom of Norfolk, by act of parlia- 
ment, with an entail on the heirs male, and divers limitations.. The eighth 
of May, 1661, baron Howard, of Caſtle-Riſing, in com. Norfolk. The 
twenty- ſeventh of March, 1669, 21 Charles II. carl of Norwich, and here- 

ditary earl marſhal. The ninteenth of October, 1672, 24 Charles II. baron 
Mowbray, by writ of ſummons to parliament, the fixth of March, 1678, 
31 Charles II. and likewiſe the twenty-firſt of March, 1639, 15 Charles I. 
By deſcent originally, the eighth of June 1294, 22 Edward I. 
Quarterly, firſt Gules on a bend, between fix croſs croſslets fitchy, Argent, 
in an eſcutcheon Or, charged with a demi lyon rampant, pierced through the 
mouth with an arrow, Within a double treſſure counterfleury, Gules ; which 
{aid eſcutcheon was given as an augmentation to his grace's anceſtor, Thomas, 
duke of Norfolk, by king Henry VIII. for overthrowing the Scots — the 

Fel. | _ 
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battle of Flodden, in which king James IV. of Scotland was ſlain, with the 
greateſt part of his nobility ; for Howard. Second, Gules ; three bn. paſſent 
gaurdant in pale, Or, in chief a label of three points, Argent; for Brother- 
ton. Third, Chequy Or and Azure; for Warren. Fourth, Gules, a lion 
rampant, Argent; for Mowbray : and behind the whole two marſhal ſtaves 
in Saltire, Or, enamelled at each end Sable, having the king's arms at the 
top, and his grace's at bottom ; the badge of his high office. 
Cs r.] Or, on a chapeau, Gules, turned up Ermine, a lion gaurdant, 
his tail extended; gorged with a ducal coronet, Argent. TE 

SUPPORTERS.] On the dexter fide a lion, and on the finiſter a horſe, 
both Argent, the latter holding in the mouth a flip of oak, fructed proper. 
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At Arundel Caſtle, in the county of Suſſex, eight miles from Chicheſter, 

and fifty-fix from London; and at Workſop-manor, in the county of Not- 


tingham, a hundred and ſixteen miles from London. 
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UR antiquaries derive the family of Seymour from a nobleman, who 
attended William the Conqueror, and who wrote himſelf St. Maur, 
or De S'9 Mauro, from a place of that name in Normandy. That 

there was one Roger de St. Mauro, who lived. in the reign of Henry I. is 
certain, from the Formulary of Madox. It likewiſe appears, that the name 
of St. Mauro was very conſiderable ſoon after the conqueſt; for Almericus 
de St. Mauro, was maſter of the order of knights templars; and Milo de 
St. Mauro was one of the barons of England, under king John, and his 
deſcendants flouriſhed till fir William le Zouch married the only daughter 
and heir of Richard de St. Mauro, in the reign of Henry V. And the 
learned Camden himſelf is of opinion, that originally it was ſpelled 
St. Maur. For in his Britannia (Monmouthſhire) he ſpeaks of Woundy 
and Pentrow, as the ſeats formerly of the illuſtrious family of St. Maur, 
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« now commonly called Seymour.” Vincent, in his manuſcript baronage, 
has tranſcribed a record, by which, “Gilbert Marſhall, earl of Pembroke, 
' « obliges himſelf to afford advice and aſſiſtance as much as he could, to the 
« lord William de St. Mauro (dio Willo de St. Mauro) according to the 
<« laws of England, for recovering the manor of Woundy from Morgan, the 
« fon of Hoel, upon condition that, if the ſaid William can recover the 
« ſaid manor, the ſaid Gilbert ſhall hold one half of the manor, and the 
« ſaid William the other half, to be awarded to him by good and lawful 
men, choſen for that purpoſe ; and that the ſaid William ſhall hold the 
“ moiety of the ſame manor in his own hand, until he receives full payment 
« for the ſame, according to agreement; and if it ſhould happen, that the 
« ſaid Gilbert ſhould fail in the premiſes, the ſaid William de St. Mauro, 
„ ſhall remain free and acquitted of the obligation, which the ſaid Gilbert 
% made concerning the ſaid manor of Woundy.“ The above are ſtrong 
evidences that the name of Seymour was formerly ſpelled St. Maur. 

And as a farther confirmation, that this was the original manner of writ- 
ing it, we find that, in the patents by which the firſt duke of Somerſet 
(hereafter mentioned) was created baron Beauchamp, and earl of Hertford, 
he is ſtiled fir Edward Saintmaur. And yet ſo long ago as before the end of 
the reign of Henry III. the name began to be called Semere, Semor, and 
Seymour; for ſo, about that time, and ſoon after, we evidently find it written. 

The above fir William St. Maur, came the twenty-ſecond of Henry III. 
to the poſſeſſion of Woundy, Pentrow, and other lands in Monmouthſhire, 
and fixed his family ſeat at-Pentrow, where the church was dedicated to 
St. Maur, and the caſtle and park went by the ſame name. Sir Roger de 
St. Mauro was ſon and heir to the above fir William, as appears by an 

aſſize, the fifty-third of Henry III. And upon his ſeal appendant to a grant 

of a meſſuage to one Thomas Elliot, was a pair of wings with “ Sigil. 
* Rogeri de Seimor.” The ſon and heir of fir Roger, who died before 
the twenty-eighth of Edward I. was Roger likewiſe ; and it is mentioned 
in an inquiſition of Gilbert de Clare, in the eighth of Edward II. that Roger 
de Seymour, William de Gamage, and their tenants in Woundy, are anſwer- 
able in pleas of the crown, in the court of Caerlon. He married the daugh- 
ter and heir of —— Damarel, of Devonthire. The eldeſt fon of this 
Roger, was John, who died in the twenty-third of Edward III. But his 
fon and heir, Roger, dying when he was but eighteen years of age, the 
inheritance came into the poſſeſſion of a family called Boulas, which bore 
the arms of Seymour, till the heireſs of it, in the time of Henry VIII. 
married George Somerſet, a younger ſon of Charles, earl of Worceſter. 

The above Roger de St. Mauro, or Seymour, the ſecond of the name, 
had a younger ſon called Roger, who married Cecilia, one of the daughters 
and heirs of John de Beauchamp, baron of Hache, &c. in the county 
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of Somerſet. This match, greatly beneficial to the family, occafioned 
Roger to remove to Somerſetſhire. The advantages, and the increaſe of 
Honours which this alliance brought into the family, will be beſt known by 
the words of Camden: From fir William St. Maur, ſays he, who firſt 
« ſettled at Woundy, deſcended Roger de St. Maur, knight, who married 
* one of the heireſſes of the illuſtrious John Beauchamp,” (this John Beau- 
champ de Hache married Cecilia, daughter of Beauchamp, earl of War- 
wick, as may be ſeen in fir William Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwick- 
| ſhire) © the noble baron of Hache, who was deſcended from Sibyl, one of 
* the coheireſſes of that moſt puiſſant William Marſhall (fo called from his 
“ office) earl of Pembroke, and from William Ferrars, earl of Derby, 
« Hugh de Vivon, and William Malet, men of eminent worth in their 
* times. The nobility of all which, as alſo of feveral, have (as may be 
* made evident) concentred in the right honourable Edward de St. Maur, or 
«© Seymour, now earl of Hertford, a fingular encourager of virtue and 
« learning ; for which qualification he is deſervedly famous.” The fame 
author gives the following account of the family of Beauchamp, in his 
deſcription of the county of Somerſet : ©* The Beauchamps, otherwiſe 
« called de Bellocampo, have flouriſhed in great honour from the time of 
« Henry II. eſpecially fince Cecilia de Fortibus, deſcended from the earls de 
«« Ferrariis, and from the famous marſhal of England, William, earl of 
„Pembroke, was married into this family. But, in the reign of Edward 
III. the eſtate was divided, by ſiſters, between Roger de St. Mauro, or 
« Seymour, and John Meriel, both of them ſprung from ancient and 
« honourable anceſtors. This was the cauſe why Henry VIII. after he had 
% married Jane Seymour, Edward VIth's mother, made Edward Seymour, 
her brother, viſcount Beauchamp, whom king Edward VI. afterwards 
« advanced to the honour of duke of Somerſet.” , 0 
Upon the diviſion of the Beauchamp eſtate, the thirty-fixth of Edward 
HI. this Cecilia, the wife of Roger Seymour, had, for her ſhare, the manors 
of Hache, Shepton, Beauchamp, Murifield, and one third of the manor of 
Shepton-Mallet, in the county of Somerſet, with certain lands in Sturmin- 
ſter-Marſhal, in Dorſetſhire; the manors of Boultberry, and Harberton, in 
Devonſhire ; the manor of Dourton, in Buckinghamſhire, of Little-Haws, 
in Suffolk, and two parts of the manors of Selling, in Kent. Having ſur- 
vived her huſband, ſhe died the ſeventeenth of Richard II. and left for her 
heir, Roger Seymour, her grandſon (the fon of William Seymour) who was 
then twenty-ſeven years of age. By a deed dated the thirtieth of Edward 
III. in which this William is ſtiled, Miles filius, et heres Rogeri Sey- 
„ mour, militis,” it appears that he reſided ſometimes, at leaſt, at Woundy, 
the paternal eſtate of the family, the deed being dated from thence. In the 
fame year, he attended the prince of Wales in his wars in Gaſcony, he 
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having the king's letters of protection, publiſhed by Mr. Rymer, dated at 
Bamberg, the eighth. of February that year. His wife was Margaret, daugh- 


ter and heir to Simon de Brockburn, of Brockburn, in the county of Here- 


ford, by Joan, ſiſter and heir of fir Peter de la Mere, and he dying the 
-fifteenth of Richard II. left the abovenamed Roger, his fon and heir. He 
married Maud, daughter and coheir to fir William Eſturmi, of Chadham, 
in the county of Wilts, knight. The Eſturmies, Camden ſays, had been 
* bailiffs and guardians of the foreſt of Savernake, by right of inheritance, 
4 from the time of Henry II. The earl of Hertford, deſcended from this 
Roger, had in his. poſſeſſion their hunter's horn of a mighty bigneſs, and 
-<< tipt. with ſilver. They are famous for being the founders and patrons of 
the hoſpital of the Holy Trinity, at Eaſton, near Marlborough, in Wilt- 
© ſhire.” Upon the death of the above Roger Seymour, his ſon John was, 
by an inquiſition of the tenth of Henry V. found to be his next heir, at the 


age of twenty years; and likewiſe couſin and heir to fir Peter de la Mere, 
knight, as being ſon. of Margaret, daughter of Joan, ſiſter of the ſaid Peter: 


In the ninth of Henry VI. he was ſheriff of the county of Southampton, 
and the year following he ſerved as ſheriff of Wiltſhire. . Soon after he was 
Enighted, and appears to be one of the moſt conſiderable gentlemen in Wilt- 
ſhire ; for, in the names of the gentry of that county, returned by the com- 
miſſioners in the twelfth of Henry VI. his appears firſt after thoſe of the 


knights, and William Weſtbury, juſticiarius. He likewiſe ſerved as ſheriff of ; 


Glouceſterſhire and Somerlſetſhire ; and in the fifteenth of Henry VI. he was 
again ſheriff of Southampton; and indeed he ſeems to have been of ſo active 
a diſpoſition, that he ſerved in that capacity oftner, perhaps, than any man 


of his time. In the twenty-ninth of Henry VI. he was one of the knights 


for the county of Wilts, in the parliament held at Reading. And, after 
ſerving his country in ſo many various ſhapes, he died in the fourth of 


Edward IV. His wife was Iſabel, daughter of William Mac-Williams, of 


Glouceſterſhire, by whom he had iſſue a ſon, John. This John, having 
been, in the thirty-ſixth of Henry VI. ſheriff of Wiltſhire, died in the 
life-time of his father, the third of Edward IV. His wife was daughter 
and heir of fir Robert Coker, of Laurence Lydiard, in the county of Somer- 
ſet, by whom he left two ſons, John, and Humphrey Seymour, of Evinſ- 
winden, who married Elizabeth, daughter, and one of the heirs of Thomas 
Winſlow, of Barton, in com. Oxon. From this family, it is probable the 
Seymours of . Oxfordſhire and Glouceſterſhire are deſcended. John, the 
eldeſt ſon of the aforeſaid John, was no more than fourteen years of age 
when his grandfather died. He took to wife, Elizabeth, daughter of fir George 
Dorell, of Littlecote, in the county of Wilts, by Margaret, daughter of 
John, lord Stourton, and had iſſue by her four ſons, and four daughters; 


the ſons were, firſt, ſir John Seymour; ſecond, ſir George Seymour, ſheriff 
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of Wiltſhire, in the fourteenth of Henry VII. ; third, fir Robert Seymour ; 
and fourth, fir William Seymour, who was made a knight of the Bath, at 
the marriage of Arthur, prince of Wales. He by his will deviſed his eſtate 
to his mother, and his wife ordered his body to be buried in Joſeph of 
Arimathea's chapel, in the abbey of Glaſtonbury. The daughters were, 
Margaret, married to fir William Wadham ; Jane, the wife of fir John 
Huddleſton, of Warleſton, in the county of Cumberland ; Elizabeth, eſpouſed 
to John Crofts, eſquire ; and Catherine, who died a maiden. This John 
Seymour was married a ſecond time to the daughter of Robert Hardon, 
= by her had iſſue, Roger Seymour, eſquire, who left four daughters, his 
coheirs. 5 n eee *** 5 hor 
In the year 1494, the Corniſhmen broke out in rebellion, and proceeded 
to ſo threatening a height, as to be, at laſt, headed by lord Audley, a noble- 
man of great intereſt in Somerſetſhire. The rebels firſt marched from Corn- 
wall, through Devonſhire to Taunton, and from thence to Kent. Their 
progreſs greatly alarmed the king. He was obliged to countermand the 
army, which was on its march againſt the Scots, to oppoſe theſe rebels, who 
advanced ſo far towards London, that they encamped between Greenwich 
and Eltham. While they were in this poſition, they were attacked by the 
king's troops, under the lord D'Aubeny, and about two thouſand of them 
were cut in pieces. In this battle fir John Seymour, whom we have alread 
mentioned, acted as a commander on the king's ſide, and behaved ſo well, 
that he was knighted by the king in the field. After this, we find him 
ſheriff of Wiltſhire, and for his gallant behaviour under Henry VIII. im 
France and Flanders, he was made a knight banneret, in the fifth year of 
his reign, being preſent at the ſieges of Terrounne and 'Fournay, and having 
ſerved in the battle of the Spurrs. He was various times ſheriff of Dorſet- i 
ſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Wiltſhire. He was one of the knights of the 1 
body to that king, and obtained a grant of the conſtablewick of Briſtol- 
Caſtle to himſelf, and Edward his ſon, in as ample a manner, as Giles, lord 
D'Aubeny, held the fame. In the tenth of Henry VIII. 1518, he was 
charged with providing ten men for the king's ſervice in his war, for lands 
held in Wiltſhire. | 
That the family of Seymour, independent of the alliance with which it | 
Was afterwards honoured, was, at this time, one of the moiſt conſiderable | 
amongſt the Engliſh commons, appears from this fir John Seymour attend- | 
ing the great interviews held between Guiſnes and Ardres, by Henry VIII. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of England, and Francis I. of France, and on that occaſion, he had in his 
retinue, one chaplain, eleven ſervants, and eight led horſes. Upon the 
arrival in England of the emperor Charles V. in the year 1522, he was 
appointed to attend the king at Canterbury to receive him ; and was 
afterwards. one. of the five commiſſioners of the county of Wilts, to enquire 
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| into the poſſeſſions of cardinal Wolſey. In the year 1532, he acted as 
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groom of the bed- chamber to Henry VIII. in his ſecond interview with the 
French king, at Bologne. He died on the twenty-firſt of December, and 
was buried in Eaſton-priory church; but, when the priory was diſſolved, 
bis body was removed to the chancel of the pariſh church of Great-Bedwin, 
where it was re-interred, the thirteenth of September, 1 590, and a monu- 
ment was raifed to his memory, with the following inſcription : 


Here lieth intombed the worthy fir John Seymour, of Wolp-hall, 
* knight, who, by 


ie, his wife, daughter to fir Henry Wentworth, 
« knight, from whom the now lord Wentworth is deſcended, had fix 
„ ſons, and four daughters, to wit, John, who died unmarried; Edward, 
<< duke of Somerſet, earl of Hertford, viſcount Beauchamp, and baron 
« Seymour, uncle to king Edward VI. governor to his royal perſon, pro- 
e tector of all his dominions ; which duke married Anne, daughter to fir 
« Edward Stanhope, knight, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter to fir Foulke 
„ Bourchier, lord Fitzwarin, from whom the modern earls of Bath are 
<« deſcended ; fir. Henry Seymonr, knight, who married Barbara, daughter 
«© of Thomas Morgan, eſquire; Thomas, lord Seymour, of Sudley, high 
« admiral of England, who married Katherine, queen of England, widow 


„ of king Henry VIII.; John and Anthony, who died in their infancy 


„ Jane, queen of England, and wife to Henry VIII. and mother to king 
„ Edward VI.; Elizabeth, firſt married to fir Henry Oghtred, knight, 
<« after to Gregory, lord Cromwell, and laft, to John, lord St. John of Baſing ; 
« Margery, who died in her infancy, and Dorothy, married to fir Thomas 
„ Smith, knight. | 

«© This knight departed this life at ſixty years of age, the twenty-firſt 
„ day of December, anno 1536, and was firſt buried at Eaſton-priory, 
„ amongſt divers of his anceſtors, both Seymours and Sturmies. Howbeit, 
c that church being ruined, and thereby almoſt all the monuments either 
„ wholly ſpailed, or very much defaced, during the minority of Edward, 
% earl of Hertford, fon of the ſaid duke, the ſaid earl after, as well for the 
«« qdutiful love he bore to his ſaid grandfather, as for the better continuance of 
„ his memory, did cauſe his body to be removed, and here to be intombed, 
« at his own coſt and charge, the laſt day of September, anno 1 590, in 
« the thirty-ſecond year of the moſt happy reign of our gracious ſovereign 


* 


lady, queen Elizabeth.” 


I have given this inſcription at large, becauſe it contains the beſt and moſt 
authentic account that can be given of this fir John Seymour, and his imme- 


_ diate deſcendants. It may be proper, before I come to treat of fir Edward 
Seymour, afterwards duke of Somerſet, and the famous protector of England, 


to mention his younger brother, fir Henry Seymour. He was made knight 
of the Bath at the coronation of Edward VI. togsther with his brother, 
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who was then earl of Hertford, and ſome others of the chief nobility of 
England, and it appears that he was poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate in the 
county of Southampton. Upon the death of his mother (which I ſhall 
mention . hereafter) he was left her executor. By his wife Barbara, men- 
tioned 1n the above inſcription, he had fir John Seymour, who died without 


iſſue, and a daughter, Jane, married to fir John Rodney, of Stoke Rodney, | 


and Pilton, in Somerſetſhire. From this match a numerous progeny 
deſcended, many of whom are now alive, in high rank and reputation. 

Edward, firſt duke of Somerſet, eldeſt ſurviving fon of fir. John Seymour, 
had his education at Oxford, from whence he removed to Cambridge ; but 
1t was not long before he betook himſelf to the exerciſe of arms, which was 
greatly in vogue at Henry's court. When the differences between France 
and England rendered it neceſſary for Henry VIII. to ſend over an army to 
France,' under the duke of Suffolk, Edward Seymour was one of the gen- 


tlemen, who ſerved under that duke in 1523. Cardinal Wolſey, who was 
then Henry's firſt miniſter, being greatly exaſperated againſt the French, 


went over in perſon to Calais, and directed all the operations of the cam- 
paign. The Engliſh army did not amount to fourteen thouſand men, but, 
when joined by the Imperialiſts, under the count de Bure, the whole amounted 
to twenty-five thouſand foot, and about fix thouſand horſe. The cardinal's 
plan of operations was, to penetrate into the heart of France, without 


amuſing himſelf with beſieging places of ſmall importance. With this view, 


they left behind them Terrouenne, Hedin, and Montreuille. They then 
took Corbie, and, to the terror of the French monarchy, paſfed the river 
Somme, took Roye and Montdidier, though garriſoned with twelve: hundred 
men, with ſeveral other places, and advanced, even within eleven leagues of 
Paris. But ſufficient care had not been taken to ſupport thoſe amazing ſuc- 
ceſſes. The Imperialiſts, for want of pay, could continue no longer in the 
field. The Engliſh were deſtitute of carriage horſes for their great artillery. 
The winter was advanced, and the French had two armies in the field, one 
in the front, the other in the rear of the Engliſh, who, upon this, were obliged 
to draw their garriſons out of their conquered places, and to retire to Calais, 


which they did in admirable order. In this expedition, Edward Seymour 


behaved ſo well, that he was knighted by the duke of Suffolk, at Roye, on 


Alhallows day. Upon his return to England, it appears, as if he had become 


a perſonal favourite with the king, who ſpent great part of his time in tilts 
and tournaments, in which fir Edward Seymour, who was now one of the 
eſquires of the king's houſhold, made a conſiderable figure, and was one of 


the challengers before his majeſty, in the tilt-yard at Greenwich, when he 


kept his Chriſtmas there. In the year 1527, when Henry VIII. found he 
had been moſt egregiouſly deceived by the emperor Charles V. Wolſey 


adviſed him to enter into a treaty with the French king. This being agreed 
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to, Wolſey went over to negociate the ſame in perſon, and it was. thought 
by ſome; that his enemies took the opportunity of his abſence, to make the 
connection ſtronger between Henry and Anne Bullen, who was Wolſey's. 
enemy. Sir Edward Seymour attended the cardinal at the pompous inter- 
view between him and Francis, which did very little ſervice to England. 
Thoſe negociations were held at Amiens, where the ſplendor of the cardinal's. 
appearance rivalled that of the French king, though he was attended by the 
king of Navarre, and the chief nobility of France. In the twenty-fourth 
of Henry VIII. we find fir Edward Seymour one of the knights for the 


king's body, and attending him to Bologne, where he met the French king. 


We know littte farther of fir Edward's life at this time, than as he is. 
occaſionally mentioned in the hiſtories of that age. It is probable. that he 
divided his time between his ewn private affairs, and his attendance at 


court, and that he had no ſhare in the downfal of Wolſey, the marriage or 


death of Anne Bullen, or the other tragedies of thoſe. days. It is certain, 
that his ſiſter Jane was introduced to the ſervice of queen Anne, who, after 
the death of. queen Catherine, behaved with. unbecoming levity,. and loſt 
the king's affections, which were ſoon fixed upon Jane Seymour, then a 
finiſhed beauty. If queen Anne perceived Henry's inclination,. ſhe acted 
with great imprudence ; for though ſhe was perfectly innocent, ſhe entered 
into unguarded familiarities of diſcourſe with ſome gentlemen about court, 
in order to pique Henry's jealouſy. But it had a contrary effect, for it coſt 
the unhappy queen her life, and ruined her relations, her brother, the lord 
Rochford, loſing his head at the ſame time. In the letter which the queen 
wrote to Henry before her trial, ſhe has the following expreſſion: Try 
« me, good king, but let me have a lawful trial; and let not my ſworn 
« enemies fit as my accuſers and judges ; yea, let me receive an open trial, 
for my truth ſhall fear no open ſhame. Then ſhall you ſee either mine 
«© innocency cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy 


and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt oppenly declared ; fo that, 


«© whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your grace may be free 
from open cenſure, and mine offence being ſo lawfully proved, your 
«« grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not only to execute worthy 
«« puniſhment on me, as an unfaithful wife, but follow your affection already 
«« {cttled on that party, for whoſe fake, I am now, as I am; whoſe name I 
could, ſome good while ſince, have pointed unto, your grace being not 
ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein.” From this paſlage, it is more than 
probable, that queen Anne knew who her rival was. The day after her 
execution, Henry married Jane Seymour, and the court of Rome conceived, 
but in vain, great hopes of the king's being ſpeedily reconciled to the pope. 
We cannot ſuppoſe fir Edward Seymour, her brother, to have been ignorant 


of the king's intention; but he and his family ſtand entirely clear of having 
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any kind of concern in queen Anne's death. Upon the king's marriage 
with his ſiſter, he was created viſcount Beauchamp, in the following terms; 
Ro. Pat. 28 Henry VIII. . The king, in conſideration of the acceptable, 
good, and laudable ſervice of his beloved and faithful ſervant, fir Edward 
„ Seintmawre, knight, done, and to be done, as alſo of his circumſpection, 
% yalour, and loyalty, creates him viſcount Beauchamp, to him and the 
e heirs male of his body hereafter to be begotten, and for his and their 
« ſupport of that honour, grants them an annuity of twenty marks, ariſing 
« out of the - iſſues, revenues, profits, farms, and fines, of the counties of 
* Somerſet and Dorſet, payable by the ſheriff of the fame, without any 
* deduction. Witneſs the king, at Tieling, the fifth of June, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign.” 4c 

On the twelfth of October, 1537, the queen, fiſter to the lord viſcount 
Beauchamp, was brought to bed of a young prince, afterwards Edward VI. 
at Hampton-court, but did not ſurvive her delivery above twelve days. It 
appears from all the .evidences of hiſtory, that this princeſs and her bro- 
ther were far from being friends to the papal ſupremacy in England; this 
gave occaſion for ſome hiſtorians of thoſe days to invent a thouſand ridicu- 
lous ſtories about her death. Saunders pretends, © That when the queen 
« was in extreme labour, the phyſicians finding they could not fave both her 
« and the child, aſked the king, which he would have ſpared, his queen, 
or his ſon; and that Henry anſwered, the fon, becauſe he could find other 
„ wives.” Sir John Hayward, ſays, * That it was currently reported, the 
„child was cut out of the queen's belly, and that ſhe died the fourth day 
ce after.“ But nothing can confute thoſe idle ſtories ſo effectually, as two 
letters, publiſhed by Mr. Herne, from the originals ; the firſt is from the 
queen herſelf, to the lords of the council, as follows: | | 


« Right truſty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 


And foraſmuch as, by the ineſtimable goodneſs and grace of Almighty 
* God, we be delivered and brought in child-bed of a prince, conceived in 
e moſt lawful matrimony, between my lord, the king's majeſty, and us, 
„ doubting not, but that, for the love and affection which you bear unto us, 
„ and to the commonwealth of this realm, this knowledge ſhall be joyous 
<« and glad tidings unto you; we have thought good to certifie you of the 
fame, to the intent ye might not only render unto God condign thanks 
and praiſe for ſo great a benefit; but alſo continually pray for the long 
* continuance and preſervation of the ſame here in this life, to the honour 
e of God, joy and pleaſure of my lord the king, and us, and the univerſal 
« weal, quiet, and tranquility of the whole realm. Given under our ſignet, 
« at my lord's manor, at Hampton-court, the twelfth day of October.” 
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The next is a certificate from the phyſicians; to the ſame lords, in the 
following terms : LORD ONO GIS Wo? IR, 


* Theſe ſhall be to advertiſe your lordſhips of the queen's eſtate. . Yeſter- 
« day afternoon ſhe had a natural laxe, by reaſon whereof, ſhe began to 
« lighten ; and, as it appeared to amend, and fo continued till towards 
« night. All this night ſhe has been, and doth. rather apparte than mend. 
« Her confeſſor hath been with her grace this morning, and hath done that 
« to his office appertaineth ; and, even now, is preparing to miniſter to her 
« grace the ſacrament of unction. At Hampton-court, this Wedneſday 
* morning, at eight o'clock. | | 


« Your lordſhips at commandment, 


« Thomas Butland, Robert Harhold, Edward Baynton, John Manby, 
„ Prieſt, William Butts, Geo. Owin.” 


Henry was never known to be ſo much touched with any event that befel 
him, as he was with the death of this lady. For ſome days he ſhut himſelf 
up from all company, and his grief was ſo exceſſive, that the biſhop of 
Durham wrote him a conſolatary letter upon the occaſion. About this time, 
(the twenty-eighth of Henry VIII.) lord viſcount Beauchamp, and fir Richard 


* Buckley, had a grant of the office of chancellor and chamberlain of North 


Wales for life. Lord Beauchamp was likewiſe made captain of the ifle of 
Jerſey, upon the ſurrender of that command by fir Thomas Vaux, lord Har- 
rowden. At the chriſtening (the eighteenth of October, 1 537, the twenty- 
ninth of Henry VIII.) of his nephew, Edward VI. he obtained letters 
patent of creation to be earl of Hertford, to himſelf, and the heirs male of 
his body, and his now wife, that are either now begotten of the ſaid Anne, 
or may hereafter be legitimately gotten of the ſaid Anne, or any other 
wife he may thereafter marry. He obtained three ſeveral letters patent of 
lands, to the yearly value of fix hundred pounds and upwards ; ſome part 
thereof was entailed by the ſaid letters patent, Sibi & heredibus maſculis 
«« de corpore ſuo per dictam dominam Annam procreat. & inde here- 
« dibus maſculis de corpore ſuo per aliquam mulierem poſt mortem dictæ 
« domine Annæ, eidem vicecomitis nubend. legitimè procreat.” And the 
other part entailed by the ſaid letters patent; „Sibi & dominæ Anne 
„ uxori ejus, & heredibus maſculis de corpore ipſius vicecomitis per dictam 
« dominam Annam legitime aut aliam mulierem poſt mortem dictæ dominæ 
„% Annæ eidem vicecomiti nubend. remanere, inde heredibus femellis de 
corpore ipfius vicecomitis legitime procreat. | 

The eighth of January, and twenty-eighth of Henry VIII. a private act 
of parliament was made for the confirmation of the ſaid three ſeveral letters 
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patent, with the entails aforeſaid ; and further, to eſtabliſh an eſtate in fee- 
fimple in the duke, then viſcount Beauchamp, of all lands deſcended" in 
uſe or poſſeſſion, in fee or entail, from fir John Seymour, his father, or 
any other his anceſtors. This was done on purpoſe to cut off all entails upon 
the iſſue of his former wife, and to make the duke able to diſpoſe of the 
lands at his pleaſure. T7 | | 
The duke being ſeiſed of divers lands and tenements in fee- ſimple, by the 
private act made the twenty-eighth of Henry VIII. continuing his purpoſe 
of barring the lady Catherine, his firſt wife's iſſue (which he might have 
done by conveyance at common law) procured another private act of par- 
liament, the fifth of May, and thirty-ſecond of Henry VIII. whereby it 
was enacted, That all the lands and tenements whereof he was then ſeiſed 
« in fee-fimple, and all other lands whatſoever he ſhould purchaſe in fee- 
« ſimple, after the making of that act, fhould be to him, and the heirs 
% male of his body begotten of the lady Anne; the remainder to the heirs 
« male of his body to be begotten upon the body of any wife he ſhould 
ce after marry; the remainder to fir Edward Seymour, his ſecond ſon by his 
« firſt wife.” In this limitation of his eſtate, John, his eldeſt ſon, is not 
ſo much as named, and the ſecond ſon by his firſt wife, Edward, is placed 
in the remainder, but not till after the iſſues male of the duke and lady Anne, 
and ſuch as he might have by any other after-taken wife, ſhould become 
extinct. | | < | 

The earl of Hertford, all this while, behaved ſo innoffenſively, that he 
experienced none of the effects of tyranny and ſeverity, ſo commonly felt by 
the reſt of Henry's courtiers. He and Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
were the two who had the chief management of affairs. Upon the diſco- 
very of the lewdneſs of queen Catherine Howard by archbiſhop Cranmer, 
the earl of Hertford, and the lord chancellor, were the only two to whom 
that prelate imparted the ſecret. It does not, however, appear, that he had 
any manner of concern in that lady's death, which was followed by ſeveral 
unjuſtifiable ſeverities againſt her relations. When Henry had failed in 
endeavouring to make the king of Scotland his friend, and likewiſe in his 
intention of marrying his ſon to the young queen, his daughter, he raiſed a 
noble army in the year 1544, and gave the command of it to the ear] of 
Hertford, under whom the earl of Shrewſbury was to command: The earl 
of Hertford did not chuſe to invade Scotland by land, and therefore his 
army was tranſported in ſhipping to the neighbourhood of Leith, from 
Newcaſtle. Upon their landing, the lord Liſle, who was lord admiral, took 
the command of the van, the earl of Hertford, the general, headed the 
center, and the earl of Shrewſbury led the rear. The Scots being in no 
condition to oppoſe them, the earl took poſſeſſion of Leith ; and notwith- 
ſanding all the entreaties of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, he ſet fire to that 
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town, ſo that it continued burning for three days. The earl, however, being 

unable to reduce the caſtle, was obliged to return with his army by land, 
and in his march, he laid -waſte Haddington, Dunbar, and a great number 
of other places. An expedition into France being that year reſolved upon 
by Henry in perſon, the earl of Hertford, and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, were placed at the head of the council, who were to govern in Henry's 
abſence; and the earl was likewiſe appointed commander in chief of all the 
forces of England, during that time. In the year 1545, the earl of Hert- 
ford was Henry's lieutenant general upon the borders of Scotland, and 
took his meaſures there ſo well, that the Scots could make no impreſſion 
upon England, though De Lorges, a French general, had landed with four 
thouſand men, money, and proviſions, to aſſiſt them. They indeed made 
. ſeveral attempts; but, being repulſed in all, the earl of Hertford, in his 
:turn, invaded Scotland, at the head of twelve thouſand men, and laid waſte 
all the country upon the Scotch borders. This was the laſt expedition of 
.any conſequence againſt Scotland, during the reign of Henry VIII. From 
Scotland, the earl, who was now the reigning favourite of Henry, was 
ſent to take upon him the command of the Engliſh army in France, in 
the room of the earl of Surry, who had there been unfortunate. Upon 
the earl of Hertford's arrival in France, with a confiderable reinforcement 
of troops, he ſecured the communication between Calais and Bologne, and 
took his head-quarters at Ambleteuſe, where the French had marked out a 
lt | ſtrong camp. The earl having, in his army, five thouſand German merce- 
i" -naries, he found ſuch difficulty in keeping them from mutinying, that he 
w .could make but little progreſs againſt the French ; ſo that a peace between 
the two nations was concluded. In the mean time, however, the earl of 
Hertford, by private directions from Henry, raiſed a fort at Bologne, which 
was garriſoned by the Engliſh, for the ſecurity of that place. | 
We know little of the duke's perſonal hiſtory after this, during the reign of 
Henry VIII.; but he was, on January the ninth, in the third-ſecond year of 
that reign, elected one of the knights companions of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter ; and in the ſame year, had livery of the lands that had belonged 
to the family of Eſturmy, as couſin and heir to fir William Sturmy, knight, 
viz. as being ſon of fir John Seymour, knight, ſon of fir John Seymour, 
eſquire, ſon of John Seymour, eſquire, ſon of fir John Seymour, knight, 
ſon of Maud, daughter and heir of fir William Sturmy, knight. In the 
. thirty-fourth year of the ſaid reign, he was made lord great chamberlain of 
1 England for life; and the lord Herbert ſays, That whilſt the king was at 
= | | the ſiege of Bologne, the earl of Hertford came to his aid with ſeveral 
= troops, and routed an army of fourteen thouſand men, who lay encamped 
n * near it. But this action is probably magnified, though it is certain that 
9 the earl behaved with great abilities and courage in all the military expe- 
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ditions he undertook. He was likewiſe employed in many civil tranſactions 
of great importance; for Henry finding that he was deceived by the emperor 
Charles V. ſent the earl of Hertford, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
the greateſt ſtateſman then in England, to expoſtulate with, or rather to 
_ reproach, Charles for his perfidy. In ſhort, the kindneſs of Henry towards 
the earl of Hertford, was the ſame as it was towards arcbiſhop Cranmer, even 
and ſteady to the laſt. When he went abroad, he left the burthen of his 
affairs upon the earl of Hertford, and impowered him to compound with his 
ſubjects for diſpenſations to tarry at home. By this truſt, he had many and 
great opportunities of encouraging the progreſs of the reformation, to which 
he was heartily diſpoſed ; and indeed we may fairly look upon him to have 
been the great inſtrument of it. His chief misfortune was in having the 
family of Howard for his rivals. The earl of Surry's command in France- 
having devolved upon him, ſome warm words dropped from that earl, which 
gave the earl of Hertford room to think him his enemy. The old duke of 
Norfolk wanted to conciliate matters, and propoſed a match between his 
Prother, fir Thomas Seymour, and the dutcheſs dowager of Richmond, the 
duke's daughter; and another match between the earl of Surry and the earl 
of Hertford's daughter. Hertford was by no means averſe to this propoſal ; 
but the whole treaty was broken off by the earl of Surry's reſentment, which 
made the carl of Hertford ſuſpect, that Surry had in his eye the princeſs 
Mary for a wife. This ſuſpicion, perhaps, contributed to the ruin of that. 
unhappy nobleman. When Henry was upon his death-bed, the earl of 
Hertford was,. by all England, conſidered as the future regent of the king- 
dom. Henry having got authority, by act of parliament, to ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, he did it in the following manner: « Firit, upon the 
* prince of Wales and his poſterity; ſecondly, upon the children of his preſent 
queen, or thoſe of any future marriage he might make; thirdly, upon 
« the princeſs Mary, and her iſſue, but with the expreſs condition, that ſhe 
„ ſhould marry with the conſent of the executors of his will and teſtament ; 
« fourthly, upon- the lady Elizabeth, with the ſame proviſo ; fifthly, upon 
* the lady Frances Brandon, daughter of his ſiſter, the queen of France, 
« by the duke of Suffolk ; fixthly, upon the lady Eleanor Brandon, younger 
* ſiſter to Frances; laſtly, failing all thoſe, upon his next of kin.” By other 
clauſes of his will, he named ſixteen executors, who were as follows, viz. 
*The archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor Wriotheſly, the earl of 
« Hertford, young Edward's uncle, lord St. John, lord Ruſſell, lord viſcount 
« Lifle, biſhop Tunſtall, fir Anthony Brown, fir Edward Montague, juſtice 
„ Bromley, fir William Paget, fir Anthony Denny, fir William Herbert, 
«« fir Edward Wotton, and doctor Wotton, his brother.” To thoſe lords, 
he left five hundred marks each, and ordered his executors to pay all his 
| debts. 5 INS | | | | 
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It is certain that great objections then lay, and ſtill lie, againſt the 
authenticity of this will, which never was ſigned by Henry; but none ever 
diſputed the power of the earl of Hertford, though it reſted only on the 
king's. nomination. Upon the meeting of the council, and the chief nobi- 
lity, the lord chancellor produced Henry's wall, and informed them, that 
the executors had recommended the earl of Hertford to be the king's gover- 


nor, during his nonage. After that, he Was appointed guardian of the 


kingdom. It is noted in hiſtory, that the earl bore his exaltation with great 
temper and piety; and there was found amongſt ſome papers of the late biſhop 
of Ely, his prayer for God's aſſiſtance in the high office, of protector and 
« governor now committed to him”, But he and his religion met with an 
irreconcileable enemy in the perſon of the lord chancellor. Amongſt the 
firſt acts of the earl's new, power, was his knighting the young king, by 
which Edward was enabled to knight others. There was a clauſe in the 
late king's will, requiring his executors to fulfil all that he had any manner 
of way promiſed. Upon this, Henry's favourites were examined as to thoſe 
promiſes, and, amongſt other particulars, they declared, that Henry's inten- 
tion - had been, to make the ear] of Hertford duke of Somerſet, and earl 
marſhal, and lord high treaſurer ; offices that had been forfeited upon the 
duke of Norfolk's attainder. 117 5 „ e ic 22 PR 

All this was . accordingly performed; for, on the fifteenth of February, 
1547, he obtained letters patent of his creation of baron Seymour, to him- 
ſelf, and the heirs male of his body, by his wife, Anne; with remainder to 
Edward Seymour, his ſon, by his firſt wife, Catherine, and the heirs male 
of the body of the ſaid Edward; remainder to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten on any other wife, whom he might afterwards marry. 
Next day, he was, by other letters patent created duke of Somerſet, with 
the like proviſions and limitations. And then the titles of the protector duke 


ran as follows: 


« 'The moſt noble and victorious prince Edward, duke of Somerſet, earl 
6 of Hertford, viicount Beauchamp, lord Seymour, governor of the perſon 
« of the king's majeſty, and protector of all his realms ; his lieutenant 
% general of all his armies, both by land and fea ; lord high treaſurer, and 
earl marſhal of England; governor of the ifles of Guernſey and Jerſey ; 
and knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter.” 5 
His brother, fir Thomas Seymour, about the ſame time, was made baron 
of Sudley. But the duke, notwithſtanding his exaltation, was ſtill thwarted 
by the chancellor, who was now made earl of Southampton, a proud, over- 
bearing man, but of great intereſt in the regency. He had, however, been 
uncautious enough to put the great ſeal to a commiſſion, by his own autho- 
rity ; and, the regent duke laid hold of that unlawful act to deprive him of 
the office of chancellor. The friends of the reformation now congratulated 
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each other, upon the near proſpect they had of its future progreſs. The 
popiſh party, however, was ſtill very powerful, ſo that the regent duke, and 
archbiſhop Cranmer, were obliged to apply to the king and the council for 

a commiſſion under the great ſeal to juſtify them in their proceedings. 
This commiſſion imported, That the king, being under age, was deſired 
„by divers of the nobles and prelates of the realm, to name and authorize 
* one, above all others, to have the charge of the kingdom, with the 
“ government of his perſon; whereupon he had formerly, by word of 
* mouth, named his uncle to be protector and governor of his perſon ; yet, 
* for a more perfect declaration of that, did now ratify and approve all he 
* had done fince that nomination, and conſtituted him his governor, and 
e the protector of his kingdom, till he ſhould attain the full age of eigh- 
« teen years : giving him the full authority that belonged to that office, to 
« do every-thing, as he, by his wiſdom, ſhould think for the honour, good, 
« and proſperity of the king and kingdoms ; and, that he might be furniſhed 
« with a council for his aid and afliſtance, he did, by the advice of his 
* uncle, and others, nobles, prelates, and wiſe men, accept of theſe per- 
* ſons for his counſellors, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord St. John, 
«. preſident, the lord Ruſſell, lord privy-ſeal, the marquis of Northampton; 
«, the earls of Warwick, and Arundel; the lord Seymour, the biſhop 
« of Dureſme, the lord Rich, fir Thomas Cheyney, fir John Gage, fir 
« Anthony Brown, fir Anthony Wingheld, fir William Paget, fir William 
% Pere, fir Ralph Sadler, fir John Baker, doctor Wotton, fir Anthony 
« Denny, fir William Herbert, fir Edward North, fir Edward Montague, 
« fir Edward Wotton, fir Edmund Peckham, fir Thomas Bromley, and fir 
e Richard Southwell ; giving the protector power to ſwear ſuch other com- 
« miſſioners, as he ſhould think fit; and that he, with ſo many of the coun- 
«* cil, as he ſhould think meet, might annul and change what they thought 
fitting; reſtraining the council to act only by his advice and conſent.” 
This commiſhon gave a ſanction to all the duke's proceedings, and had great 
influence in favour of the reformation. On the twelfth of March, he obtained 
a patent for the high offices of protector, and governor of the king and his 
realms. On the ninth of July thereafter, he obtained a grant of eight 
thouſand marks a year, during the time he ſhould be protector; and, on the 
third of November thereafter, he had the following ſpecial grant : 

„ Edwarde the Sexte, Re. | 1 
„ Foraſmoche as our moſte dere uncle, with the adviſe of the reſt of our 
„ privie counſaill, with the conſent and good agreement of the noblemen of 
« our realm, we have named, ordayned, and commanded to be governour 
te of our perſon, and protector of our realmes, dominions and ſubjects, 
during our minoritye, hath no ſoche place appropried or appoynted unto 
e hym, in our highe courte of parliament, as is convenient and 3 as 
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cc as well in reſpecte of his proxymytye of bloode unto us, being our uncle, 


« and eldeſt brother unto our mother, of moſt noble memorie deceaſed, 


«© queen Jane; as alſo, for his better mayntaining and epnducying of our 
« affairs, to our honour, dignitie and ſuretie, and the welthe and benefit 
« of our realmes, dominions and ſubjets. © © © 

« We have therefore, as wel by the conſent of our ſaid uncle, as by the 
&« adyyſe of other the lords, and the reſte of our privie counſaill, willed, 
« ordeyned and appoynted, and do by theſe preſents will, ordeyn and 
« appoynt, that our ſaid uncle ſhall, and doo fit alone, and be placed at all 
« times, as well in our preſens, at our ſaide courte of parhament, as in our 
« abſens, upon the myddes of the bench or ſtole, ſtending next on the right 
« hand of our ſiete reall, in our parliament-chamber. +31 0 

« And that he further ſhall have, and do enjoy, in our ſaide courte of 
« parliament, in all ſeſſions, all ſoche other privilegies, pre-emynences, 
« prerogatyves and liberties, in all things, and to all intents and effects, as 
« by any laws or ſtatutes heretofore made or otherwiſe, any of the uncles 
* by father or mother's ſide, to any of our moſt noble progenitors, or any 
« protectour of their realmes and dominions, being in the minoritie of yeres 
« as we be, have had, uſed, or enjoyed, or ought to have had, uſed, or 
« enjoyed in their courts of parliament, the ſtatute concerning placing of 
« the lords in the paliament-chamber, and other aſſemblies and conferrencyes 


« of counſaill, made in the one and thirtieth yere of the reigne of our moſt 
i 


A 


« ſtatute, &c. notwithſtanding, &c.“ | 

The ſame king, at Weſtminſter, Auguſt the eleventh, 1548, the ſecond of 
his reign, makes known to his ſubjects; That whereas he had declared, 
« by the advice of his council and peers, his dear uncle, Edward, the duke 
« of Somerſet, governor of his royal perſon, and protector of his domi- 
*« nions and ſubjects, during his minority, and made ſuch ample conceſſions 
« and grants to him, as were worthy of fo. great a perſon; which grants, 
« authorities, and chuſes, by advice of. his council, he wills and commands 
«© to be * and deemed in the moſt ample, liberal and beneficial 
« manner, for the extending, enlarging, and ſupport of the authorities, 
«« powers, &c. of his faid uncle, as far as his true meaning of the ſaid 
« words in the ſaid patents may be conſtrued and extended. rt 

« And whereas many grand and villainous injuries, ill actions and damages, 


e have fallen on his ſubjects, from their old enemies the Scots, and other foreign 


« powers by ſea and land, and ſtill continue; the king therefore, by the 
« advice of his council, conſidering, that his tender age will not permit 


« him perſonally, as he ought, to ſuppreſs. his enemies, and although by his 


letters patents, in general words, he granted to his ſaid uncle, power and 
“authority perſonally to go againſt his enemies with an army, and to do 


dere father, of moſt famous memorye, king Henry VIII. or any other 
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and act at all times, all matters neceflary to be done; ' nevertheleſs, 
becauſe certain doubts and ſcruples may ariſe, for want, or through the 


uncertainty of words in the ſaid letters patents Expreſſed, he thinks it 


neceſſary to declare and make known his mind to all his ſubjects, as alſo 


to all foreign powers ; | 


« That whereas he conſtituted, &c. his dear uncle, Edward, duke of 


Somerſet, governor of his apa and protector of his kingdoms, domi- 


nions and ſubjects, during his minority; his intention was and is, that by 


the ſaid letters patents he conſtituted, and by theſe doth appoint the ſaid 
duke of Somerſet his lieutenant and captain general in war within his 
dominions, as well as in all other dominions, kingdoms and places what- 
ſoever, as well on this fide as beyond the ſeas, when the cauſe ſhall require, 


„and whenever it ſhall ſeem neceſſary and expedient to his ſaid uncle. 


And alſo to ſummon and aſſemble together all his liege ſubjects within his 


dominions of all degrees, or as many of them as ſhall ſeem neceſſary 


to him, and alſo to array them, and chooſe fuch as to him ſeem moſt 
proper, and them to arm and review in proper places; and to hire, at his 


diſcretion, foreign troops and ſoldiers ; alſo to take out of his ſtore-houſes, 


proviſions, - artillery, tents, &c. for horſes, ſhips, tranſports, gallies, &c. 
for the defence of the kingdom both by ſea and land. And for his faid 
liege ſubjects, ſo choſen, muſtered and armed, as well horſe and foot, as 
archers, as well as armies, and all manner of arms and proviſions, and 


other warlike neceſſaries, to tranſport and carry, not only into any part 
of his dominions, for the defence of the ſame; but alſo to oppoſe his 


enemies making any attempts on his dominions in an hoſtile manner ; and 
alſo to vanquiſh them, and take cities, caſtles, and towns, for his uſe, and the 
ſame to garriſon and hold. f „ 

« ' He likewiſe impowers him, in his abſence, to reward all perſons in the 
army (at his diſcretion) by conferring the honour of knighthood, or 
dignity of baron, or other title of nobility, and to grant arms and enſigns 
of honour, as ſhall become them. —"—— 

« To hear and determine all quarrels and diſputes of Thoſe matters which 
appertain to the office of lieutenant general, . chief captain and comman- 
der, or governor, and to make and appoint a marſhal of the faid army ; 


and to take cognizance of all other cauſes within the ſaid dominions ariſing, 


as well as in the army. | | | 
« To make decrees and orders for the ſound and good government of his 


dominions and army, and to make proclamations, and to ſee that they be 
put in force. To puniſh within his dominions and army delinquents and 
oppoſers, by impriſonment or otherwiſe, at his diſcretion: 


% To hear and determine all cauſes criminal, as well of life as limbs 


6c 


maimed, and of death, and all other cauſes, contracts and N of all 
| 2 
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« perſons whatſoever, within his dominions and army, by himſelf or ſuffi- 
« cient deputies; with power to puniſh or pardon, according to the nature 
* of the fat. 3 8 N 
% And becauſe his ſaid uncle, for divers great and neceſſary cauſes touching 
« his royal perſon and dominions, hath daily occaſions to. treat and confer 
« with foreign emperors, kings, princes. and potentates ; he decreed by his 
« ſaid letters patents, and by theſe wills and grants him power to confer, 
« treat, and conclude ceſſations of arms, truces, alliances, and leagues of 
« peace and war; as alſo any other league or treaty with any foreign prince 
« or power, or other perſon or perſons, on ſuch terms as to him ſhall ſeem 
« moſt congruous, fitting, opportune, and convenient. And alſo on the 
« ending or breach of the ſaid truces, leagues, &c. to proclaim war on all 
« ſuch perſons, who ſhall break the ſame; and to proſecute the ſame to 
« his majeſty's uſe, in as full a manner as if he himſelf was preſent. 
And farther, the king grants, that whatſoever his ſaid uncle, in his 
« wiſdom, ſhall do in the premiſes, during his minority, ſhall be deemed 
« and conſtrued grateful and acceptable, as though the ſame had been 
« tranſacted by himſelf. And that in caſe his ſaid uncle ſhould be called 
« from the army, ſo that he could not attend in time of war, he impowers 
«. him by his letters, under his hand, to grant commiſſions, conſtituting one 
© or more lieutenants, or captain generals, in time of war, by ſea or land, 
% under him. And he wills and commands, in full hopes and confidence of 
« the gravity, care, wiſdom and integrity of his ſaid uncle, all perſons 
«« whatſoever, on pain of their allegiance, to be aiding to him, or his lieu- 
« tenant, or heutenants, &c. e | | 
« And his will is, that his ſaid uncle, his lieutenant, or lieutenants, &c. 
and all other his ſubjects ſo raiſed, ſhall be acquitted and diſcharged 
« from all forfeitures, damages, cenſures, pains and troubles, which he or 
* they may be ſubjected to on the ſaid account, notwithſtanding any act or 
« ſtatute heretofore made.” LES, | 
Thoſe great honours and powers were of more ſervice to the intereſt of 
reformation, than they were to the regent duke. The old nobility took his 
exaltation amiſs, becauſe he formerly had been no more than a private gen- 
tleman. They found out the weak fide of his brother, who was unmea- 
ſureably vain, vicious, and turbulent, and who aſpired to be governor of the 
king's perſon, pretending that it was his right. His vanity was ſoothed in 
ſecret by the duke's enemies, and being, in his perſon, very handſome, he 
married Catherine Parr, the queen dowager, who had been long in love 
with him, and by her means, he gained a perſonal influence with the young 
king himſelf. The duke, ſenſible of his brother's practices, and his own 


danger, thought proper to compromiſe matters with France, which he did 
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about the time of the French king's death, who was Francis I. He then 
turned his eyes towards Scotland, which had the misfortune to be under the 
minority of Mary, only daughter and child to James V. Here he found a ſtrong 
arty amongſt the reformers, who had a little before murdered cardinal 
on. As the eſtabliſhment of the reformation was the great point the 
duke had in view, he thought nothing could contribute 8 much to it in 
England, as taking, from the enemies of it, all hopes of affiitance out of 
Scotland. To effect this, he propoſed a marriage between his nephew, 
Edward, and the young Mary; but he could not bring over her mother, 
though the ſtates of Scotland were well diſpoſed to the match. He there- 
fore was obliged to take the field againſt the Scots, towards the beginning of 
Auguſt, 1547. The earl of Warwick acted under him, as lieutenant gene- 
ral, and lord lieutenant of the north. The other general officers were, the 
lord Dacre, the lord Gray of Wilton, and fir Francis Brian. The Scots 
being divided amongſt themſelves, ſuffered the Engliſh to proceed in their 
country, within a few miles of Edinburgh, before they met with any oppo- 
fition. . At laſt, the Engliſh claim of ſuperiority. over Scotland had ſuch 
influence upon the Scots, that they brought a great army into the field 
to fight the duke. e e 575 
The latter, after he had entered Scotland, had behaved with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs and humanity towards the inhabitants, and did every thing in his 
power to reconcile them to the match. He even drew up a form of prayer, 
which was ſaid through all churches and chapels, for the ſucceſs of the mar- 
riage, and offered to return to England, and pay all the damage his army 
had done, provided they would ſuffer their infant queen to be educated in 
England. But all was to no purpoſe, for the Scots were then under the power 
of a faction, which rejected all thoſe offers, and a battle between them and 
the duke was fought at Muſſelburgh, or Pinkey, within five miles of Edin- 
burgh, in which the Engliſh, by the aſſiſtance of their naval artillery, gained 
a complete victory, and made priſoners the chief nobility of Scotland. This 
battle did the more honour to the duke, as the Scots were greatly ſuperior 
to him in numbers, and had behaved with much inſolence to the protector. 
The beſt picture of this nobleman now extant, is drawn with a beautiful 
pink in his hand, in alluſion to the word Pinkey, the place where this battle 
was fought. His fon, Edward, whom he had by Catherine Fillol, his firſt 
wife, acquitted himſelf fo well in this engagement, that his father conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. After the battle, which was fought on 
the tenth of September, the duke ſent up an account of it to Edward, who, 
in his anſwer of the eighteenth of September, all written with his own 
hand, ſays, © That he had underſtood the good ſucceſs it pleaſed God to 
“ grant, by his courage and wiſe forefight. And, in the firſt place (moſt 
< pioully attributing the mercy to God) he acknowledged himſelf moſt 
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4 bounden to yield him moſt hearty thanks, and to ſuch his true honour 
< by all the means he might. And ſecondly, he thanked his uncle, and 
4e prayed him, in his name, to thank moſt heartily the earl of War wick, 
% and all other noblemen, gentlemen, and the reſt that ſerved in the journey, 
e and bade them be well aſſured, that God granting him life, he would 

«« ſhew himſelf not unmindful of their ſervice, and would be ready to 
« conſider the ſame as any occaſion ſhould ſerve.” bs, 


* 


purſue, to the full, the advantages which this great victory preſented. He 
ad. certain intelligence, that his enemies, with his brother at their head, 
were plotting his ruin, while the ſeaſon was too far advanced, and the 
country too much exhauſted, to admit of his ſtaying longer in Scotland. 
In his return, however, to England, he obliged ſeveral of the Scotch 


nobility to take an oath of fidelity to his nephew. He likewiſe reduced Hume 


Caſtle, Roxburgh, and other places, and garriſoned them with Engliſhmen, 
and made a kind of triumphant entry into London, with eighty pieces of 
cannon taken from the Scots. As he was extremely popular with the com- 
monalty, the rejoicings on this occaſion were inexpreſſible, and the king 
ſettled upon him five hundred pounds a year in land, as a reward for his 
great ſervices. By the favour of his grace, the preſent duke of Somerſet, I 
had the peruſal, and took a tranſcript of the original grant by Edward VI. 
to his uficle, which is drawn up in ſo affectionate and grateful a manner, that 
the reader cannot be diſpleaſed at ſeeing the ſubſtance of it in the ſub- 

„% born fa b „ Ee ba | 


Nos in eos reſpicientes quos, digne, pro meritis, honoraverimus, et qui nullum recuſent laborem quo nos 
-rempublicam noſtram ac ſuam patriam defendant et exornent. Et nos quidem ceteris, quorum opera ſumus 
vi ade ac militibus, et retulimus certe ac referemus gratiam vbi occaſio dabitur, vt munificentiſſimum 
principem ac liberaliſſimum decet. Sed clariflimum, ac fortiſſimum principem, Edwardum, det gracia, ducem 
Somerſetti comitem Hertford, vicecomitem Beauchamp, dominum Seymour, auunculum noſtrum chariſſi- 
mum, perſone noſtre regie 1 ac regnorum dominiorum ac ſubdictorum noſtrorum quorum- 
cumque protectorem, theſaurarium ac mareſcallum Anglie locum tenentem, noſtrum generalem in 
omnibus noſtris bellis tam per terram quam mare gerendis, gubernatorem inſularum Jerſey et Garneſey et 
ordinis noſtri Gartern militem ex omni eximimus numero. Qui non ſolum regis feliciſſime memorie patris 
noſtri Henrici octaui temporibus honorificentiſſimas expeditiones tam Cn Gallon quam aduerſus Scotos, 
pertinaciſſimum ac perpetuo rebellem populum, ſepius feeit, pauciſque ante annis, cremato Edinburgo 
et Letha multiſque arcibus et caſtellis, et alliis munitis locis captis aut direptis, et magnis populationibus 
per eorum agros actis, Scotos compeſcuit et fugauit, verum etiam noſtra auſpicia et primo regni noftri anno 
nobiliſſima de eorem rebelli populo victoria parta, clarum atque inſignem reddidit. Nam cum clariſſimus 
nobis et feliciſſime memorie rex pater noſter.in proſequendo ſuo iure quod habuit in Scotiam, et in vindicandis 
ſuorum ſubditorum iniuriis bellum aduerſus Scotos paraſſet, et multis ac preclaris de illa natione partis 
FiQoriis, immatura prereptus morte, conficere finireque illud bellum non poterat, et Scoti, jam quaſi victore 
remoto, inſolentiores facti, rebellare aduerſus nos cepiſſent, et conſcriptis copiis incurſiones in regiones et in 
dominia noſtra facerent, non paſſus id pro ſua in nos et patriam ſuam pietate dictus auunculus noſter vt 
protectorem regnorum noſtrorum decuit, (tentata, tamen prius omnibus modis honeſta et honorifica 
pace. per equiſſimas conditiones) poſtquam ſuperbe ac pertinaciter vidit eas bonas. conditiones reſpuere, 
noſtro iuſſiu et auctoritate bellum in illos parat, et eſtate rebus ſapientiſſime poſitis in ordine, non contentus 
eoſdem noſtris propulſaſſe finibus, inſtante jam hyeme, Scotos in ſuis ipſorum agris et regionibus querit, 
Jos, dum aduerſus nos in acie paratos videt ad confligendum nec virtute nec animi magnitudine inferior 


The ſtate of affairs in England did not ſuffer the duke of Somerſet to 
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Had the duke been luke-warm or. infincere in his profeſſions of religion, 
he might eaſily have avoided the misfortunes, into which he afterwards fell. 
But he found it neceſfary for the eſtabliſhing the great work of reformation, 
to gain at a large expence ſome of the chief nobility, who diſliked, rather. 
than hated, popery, while they who were rooted papiſts, complained: that 
injuſtice was done them, and that they were lighted, though intended to 


** 


prudencia fortitudine et juſticia noſtre cauſe ſummeque preſidio, vt euentus docuit, ſuperior dei- gracia et 
fauore ac noſtra pariter et ſua felicitate fretus, die decimo Septembris Muſkelbur pagum haud procul- 
Edinburgo regia Scotorum ciuitate cum hoſtibus iunxit copias, numero quidem e ſed ĩnuicto 
robore animi et confidencia pares, et, ſicut accepimus ab omnibus his qui bello intererant, nihil in tota 
hac pugna ab illo pretermiſſum eſt quod aut ad magnanimi ducis aut ſtrenui Militis officium ſpectat. Ita 
oportuni loci capti, ita inſtructus exercitus, ita ducis preſencia et alacritate milites animati, ita fi qua in 
parte feroci contumacia hoſtium repulſa noſtra ceſerat acies, aliquantulum aut ceperit inclinare, mox eſt 
reſtituta et miles in gradu poſitus, vt hoſtes qui duplo plures noſtris erant, et tam armis ſuis quam naturali 
contumacia numeroque ſuo feroces primi in pagnam deſcenderant, magno et graui prelio per dei graciam 
et noſtri auunculi prudenciam et fortitudinem eo die ſuperati ſunt, et, vix ſeptuaginta e noſtris deſideratis 
plus decem millum Scotorum et eorum magna ex parte nobilium, eodem die, trucidati, qui perfidie 
pervicacieque ſue meritas luerint penas, multiſque captis, ceteris fufis ac fugatis, caſtriſque eorum occupatis 
et direptis, vique Edinburgum aciem duxit, atque occupatis ante et poſt hoc prelium multis eorum arcibus 
et caſtellis ac nonnullis vi expugnatis confeciſſet bellum, niſi vrgens hyems frigus reducere coegiſſet copias 
quas nobis incolumes, dei fretus auxilio reduxit dominus. Et in hoc quidem prelio permultos non 
ignoramus ſtrenuam et fortem nobis nauaſſe operam, ac caput ac dux tocius rei vt ceterarum rerum 
noſtrarum bene geſtarum noſter antedictus auunculus fuit, nam euius prudencia populum omnium reg- 
norum ac dominiorum noſtrorum moderatiſſime noſtro nomine et nuperime regit eius fortitudo et preſencia. 
Foris milites noſtros illo die in acie confirmauit, hoſtes perterriut et hanc clariſſimam nobis victoriam e 
pervicaciſſimis Scotis reportauit. Merito ergo hunc talem et tam coniunctum nobis genere et ſanguine 
noſtre adolocencie, gubernatorem, meritoque protectorem omnium dominiorum ae ſubditorum noſtrorum 
aſcimus meritoque ac feliciter huius belli ducem ac legatum et locum tenentem noftrum precipimus, 
atque unicum, tum etiam in omnibus bellis, ſolum locum tenentem noſtrum feciſſe gaudemus. Et meri- 
tiſſime hoc quicquid eſt honorum tanquam donauimus ex milicia tam preclara et inſigni, de conſiliaririorum 
noſtrorum qui tempore abſencie noſtri auunculi in predicto bello Scotico, et victoria adipiſcenda, occupati, circa 
perſonam noſtram reſidentes erant tocius ac vnanimi aſſenſu et rogatu predicto auunculo noſtro contulimus 
et donauimus per litteras noſtras regia noſtra manu ſcriptas et ſignatas. Quarum litterarum tenor hic ſequi- 
tur. BEIT KNOW NE to all men that we kyng Edward the ſyxt kyng of Englond Fraunce and Ireland 
defendour of the faythe and of the churche of England and Ireland the ſupreme hedde do giue and graunte 
by theys preſents, vnto our moſt dare vncle Edward duke of Somerſet gouernour of our 5 0 and 
protectour of our realmes dominyons and ſubjects ſo muche and ſuche caſtelles manours landys and tenements 
as our counſayll attendyng upon our perſon at this preſent tyme ſhall appoynte to the yearely value of fyve 
hundred poundys ſterlyngs to remayne to our ſaid vncle and his heyres for euer of our free gyfte for a perpetuall 
memory of the good ſeruice whyche at this his preſent journey into Scotland he hath don vnto us and 
our realme. IN WYTNES whereof we have wrytten this and ſygned it wythe our own hand the 18th 
daye of October the fyrſt yeare of our raygne. QUOD QUIDEM eo libentius fecimus ne dum erga. 
ceteros regiam munificentiam etiam in levoribus rebus non invite exerceamus, in tanto et tam preclaro 
beneficio tanquam inſigni felicitate noſtra in precipuum poſt deum eiuſdem fecicitatis nobis authorem 
aliqua ex parte ingrati eſſe videamur. Et cogitabamus quidem de noſtris quos eo tempore poſidebamus 
agris terris et dominiis predictis honorarium perficere et complere. SED RESPICIENS predictus noſter 
auunculus in naſtras ingentes et quotidianas expenſas ac ſumptus quos tam bellorum quam aharum rerum 
cauſa perferre cogimur ; et rationem habens nummis ſibi demandatis non patiebatur lihenter tantum de 
redditibus noſtris ſue preſertim adminiſtrationis et protectionis tempore, et in eum modum, imminui. 
Supplex itaque a nobis petiuit, vt potius Bathonienſis et Wellenfis epiſcopo licenciam ac facultatem 
daremus vendendi et ſibi ab illo epiſcopo accipiendi certas terras et poſſeſſiones ad dictum epiſcopatum 
Bathonis et Wellenſis tam ſpectatam et ſe hoc donario pleniſſime contentum et honoratum eſſe nobis. 
aſſeruit. Quam piam in nos voluntatem auunculi noſtri predicti cum tanta frugalitate conjunctam in 
optimam partem accepimus, et libentiſſime eam licenciam et facultatem dedimus et conceſſimus prout in 
cartis noſtris deſuper confeRis gerendis datum nono die Julii Anne regni noſtri ſecundo plenius apparet. 
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be: provided for by the date king. This brought the duke- into neceſſities 
and difficulties; ſo that he durſt not, without diſobliging many of his moſt. 


5 


powerful friends, venture upon reducing the vaſt expences of Edward's 
houſhold, which was a thing he always wiſhed to accompliſh. All this 
while, his brother was undermining him, not only with the popiſh faction, 
but with the king himſelf. This nobleman had been, by patent, created 
Jord high admiral of England, and he had perſuaded Edward to conſent to 
write with his own hand, a letter to the houſe of commons, - recommending 
him to their chioce, as governor to the king's perſon. This proceeding 
gave infinite diſquiet to the protector-duke, who endeavoured, by gentle 
methods, to reclaim his brother. He not only confirmed him in his place of 
high admiral.; but paſſed a patent to him for the gift of a large eſtate. The 
admiral, however, thinking himſelf ſure of his point, made no ſecret that 
he intended, if diſappointed 'of his views, to employ force to obtain them, 
and he actually made diſpoſitions for that purpoſe, -. But he was ruined by 
His forwardneſs and vanity ; for the duke ſoon made the parliament and 
council ſenſible of the dangerous tendency of his views and deſigns. Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who was the life of the popith party, was thrown 
into priſon. This was a great blow to the admiral, eſpecially as the duke 
of Somerſet had intereſt enough to oblige him to ſubmit to be examined by 
the council, concerning the letter he had obtained from Edward. The 
.admiral, upon this, found he had miſtaken his meaſures. The queen, his 
wife, lay at the point of death, and he was in hopes of marrying the princeſs 
Elizabeth. Such were the motives that prevailed with him, to ſubmit to 
his brother, who generoufly forgave him, and treated him with greater 
kindneſs than ever. In ſhort, the duke of Somerſet, on this occaſion, acted 
with ſuch firmneſs and wiſdom, that Edward himſelf became ſenfible of 
the admiral's practices, and abandoned him, while the duke's popularity 
increaſed, by a free pardon which paſſed before the riſing of the parliament. 
This haſtened the progreſs of the reformation” amongſt the lower ſort ; but 
that great work was ſtill carried on by the duke and archbiſhop Cranmer, 
under vaſt difficulties and diſcouragements. The duke's enemies confilted 
of the old nobility, who envied him, and who were in vaſt power. But 
his chief misfortune aroſe from his brother; whoſe wife being now dead, 
he openly made his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth. All thoſe circum- 
ſtances concurred to render the duke extremely cautious in many great points 
of reformation, which, both he and Cranmer wanted to eſtabliſh. He 
had the good fortune, however, to aboliſh amongſt the common people 
many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, which tended inſenſibly to draw them back 
to popery ; and the duke upon all occaſions avowed himſelf their patron. 
About the beginning of April, 1548, a rebellion broke out in Cornwall, on 
account of incloſures, but was quickly ſuppreſſed by the government, with 
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very little bloodſhed. The duke was a profeſſed enemy to thoſe incloſures, 


which were now too frequent amongſt the great men; and, on the firſt of 


1 June, he publiſhed a proclamation againſt them, inviting all the people to 
lay their complaints before certain commiſſioners, who were by the king 


appointed to hear and redreſs them, through the ſeveral counties. 


— Though this commiſſion was humane, and calculated for the intereſt of 
the reformation, yet it gave the firſt handle forthe duke's ruin, The earl 
of Warwick, a bold, worthleſs man, Joining the party againſt the duke, 
grew to be ſo powerful in parliament, that on the eleventh of Auguſt, 
1548, the protector thought proper to take out a new patent, with an 
enlargement of his power. To increaſe his difficulties, the Scots rejected all 
'the advances he'made to them for peace, though his offers were very large; 


and reinforcements arriving to them from France, they recommenced hoſti- 


lities greatly to the diſadvantage of England. The Engliſh loſt moſt. of the 
places in which the duke had left garriſons, and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that he raiſed money ſufficient to bring an army into the field. 
The earl of Warwick was the moſt proper general to command it ; but the 
duke could not truſt him, and his own ſituation did not permit him to head 
it in perſon. He therefore was forced to pitch upon the earl. of Shrewſbury 

for general, and was adviſed by Paget, his ſecretary. of ſtate, to take into 
his pay three thouſand German mercenaries. The whole of the Engliſh 
army, gunder the earl of Shrewſbury, amounted, according to king Edward's 
own journal, to twenty-two thouſand men, of whom ſeven thouſand were 
horſe. In the mean while, the duke, to find ſome employment for his bro- 
ther, ſent him with a ſquadron of ſhips, and twelve hundred land forces on 
board, to make a deſcent upon the coaſts of Scotland; but, though the 
admiral landed in two places, he was repulſed at both, and returned in 
diſcredit, with the loſs of half his land men, to England. The young 
queen of Scots had, by this time, been conveyed to France, and the earl of 
Shrewſbury, entering Scotland, had raiſed the ſiege of Haddington, which 
had been undertaken by the Scots; but could make no farther: impreſſion 
in that country, ſo that he was obliged. to return to England. 
Upon the whole, the duke of Somerſet's enemies exclaimed againſt all his 
conduct with regard to the Scots, which. had been attended with very indif- 
ferent conſequences, becauſe of the ſecret machinations againſt him. A 
remarkable languor ſoon appeared: through. all the Engliſh army, and the 
duke's intentions, as well as conduct, were painted in the blackeſt colours to 
the public. This produced a proclamation againſt falſe rumours, the puniſh- 
ment of which was, commitment to the gallies, there to row in chains as 
a ſlave, or forfary, during the king's pleaſure. Thoſe and a great many 
ether domeſtic evils were encreaſed, by England being, at this time, imbroiled. © 
with the. court of France, for. which the king of Denmark onerpd media 
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= - tion, which was rejected by the protector. Notwithſtanding all thoſe diffi- 
MOD of culties, it is wonderful how great a progreſs the duke made in the reforma- 


tion. Images had entirely been removed out of churches, auricular confeſ- 
fion was aboliſhed, a new office of communion was drawn up, the public 
offices in the church ſervices were reviewed, and a new catechiſm and a new 
liturgy were publiſhed' by Cranmer. To make thoſe articles go down the 
better, the protector granted to the princeſs Mary a much more liberal 
allowance than had been left her by her father, and prevailed with the king 
to write her, with his own hand, a very kind letter, inviting her to court; 
but all was to no purpoſe, for that princeſs continued ſteady in the old 
religion. 1 „„ 1 bis 
When the parliament met, on the twenty-fourth of November, 1 548; 
the late alterations in favour of the reformation received a parliamentary 
ſanction, and a great many other public-ſpirited acts paſſed. * Amongſt 
others, there was one for obliging keepers of caſtles to reſign the ſame to 
the king, provided he gave them an equivalent for their property. This act 
took its riſe from the lord admiral having of late fortified his caſtle 'of 
Holt, with a view of defending it againſt the government, ſhould he be 
attacked for his conduct, which was now become paſt all ſufferance. It was 
to no purpoſe that the duke of Somerſet, again and again, admoniſhed 
him in private ; for, at laſt, after ſeveral examinations, he was, on the 
ninteenth of January, 1549, committed to the Tower, upon the following 
charges. | 5 7 -: 
|. f irſt, for his attempting to perſuade the king in his nonage to take 
< the government upon himſelf, and then to commit himſelf to his, the 
„ admiral's tuition. Secondly, for fortifying his caſtle of Holt, and engag- 
«« ing the young gentlemen, head yeomen, and other perfons, into his depen- 
« dency, ſo that he was able to bring ten thouſand: of them into the field. 
<< 'Thirdly,. his confederacy with Sharrington, who had put the mint at 
% Briſtol into the admiral's hands, and had: ſupplied him, by defrauding the 
« king and kingdom, with vaſt ſums of money, to enable him to carry on 
his treaſonable purpoſes. Fourthly, his obſtinately purſuing his courtſhip 
« with the lady Elizabeth (notwithſtanding the admonition of the lord pro- 
e tector, and the council) whom he deſigned privately to marry, as he had 
«« done the deceaſed queen dowager. Laſtly, his colluſions with pirates, 
“ his making himſelf maſter of the Scilly-iflands, and his other miſde- 
«© meanors in his office of lord high admiral; by which the friendſhip 
« and correſpondence of foreign powers with the crown of England was 
« endangered.” | * | 1755 
Such is the ſubſtance of the charge againſt the admiral, which, in the 
original, was divided into thirty-three articles. A committee of the council 
was appointed to examine all complaints againſt him, and their examination 
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came out very much in his disfavour. Notwithſtanding all this, the duke 
of Somerſet offered to drop all proceedings againſt him; provided he would 
ſubmit himſelf, and retire to a private life in the country ; but the admiral 
rejected all his offers, and demanded a fair trial, and to be confronted in 
open court with his accuſers. The truth is, the admiral's intrigue with 
the princeſs Elizabeth had gone too far to admit” of its being brought before 
a public court of juſtice. But his requeſt ſeemed to be ſo fair, that the 
council did not chuſe to proceed farther againſt him, without receiving poſi- 
tive orders from the king, which Edward, now ſenſible of the admiral's 
guilt, granted. Even after this, various offers were made by the protector, 
and the council, but all of them were rejected, the admiral ſtill depending 
upon the king's private affection for him. At laſt, all knitives failing, on 
the twenty-fifth of February, a bill of attainder againſt him was brought 
into the houſe of lords, where it paſſed, and, in two days time, was ſent 
down to the commons, without the admiral being brought before the houſe, 
and without his having an opportunity to make his own defence, or of 
being confronted with his accuſers, The commons appear to have thought 
this a hardſhip, though it was the common method of proceeding in thoſe 
days againft ſtate priſoners; and they reſolved to examine the evidence 
againſt the admiral, „viva voce.” But the king ſent a meſſage by the 
maſter of the rolls, to ſignify to them, “his pleaſure to be (thoſe are the 
« words of the journal of the commons) that the admiral's preſence was 
« not neceflary there.” This meſſage (which muſt be confeſſed to have 
been a high ſtrain of prerogative) quelled all farther debate, and the bill 
paſſed in a full houſe, with not above ten or twelve negatives to it, and was 
ſent back to the houſe of lords, where it received the royal aſſent the very 
next day. | | | 
The Sada of Somerſet did not vote in paſſing the bill of his brother's 
attainder. But the admiral was executed on the twentieth of March, upon 
a warrant from the council. Though it is on all hands agreed, that the 
admiral deſerved the death he ſuffered, yet he was no ſooner dead, than 
the protector's enemies exclaimed againſt him for paricide, and revived all 
the former calumnies againſt him, particularly that of his building a palace, 
now called Somerſet-houſe, in the Strand, from the ruins of churches, and 
upon conſecrated ground. The arts of the duke's enemies at laſt created a 
general diſcontent throughout all England. The confidence which the 
common people had in his friendſhip, led them into a thouſand extrava- 
gances, Which the duke endeavoured, but in vain, to palate ; for the more 
he pardoned, the more outrageous they grew. When the king and he 
endeavoured to check their irregularities, they publicly declared them to be 
under the influence of the council, and the other great men, who were 
enemies to the poorer commons; they proceeded even to _ that were 
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incompatible with all government; and, at laſt, their inſolence carried them 


to an actual inſurrection. The duke employed the lord Ruſſell, lord privy © 


ſeal, who had the command in the weſtern counties, where the diſcontents 
were at the greateſt height, to ſuppreſs them. It unfortunately happened at 
the ſame time, that the duke had reaſon to. be diſſatisfied with the beha- 
viour- of many of the old nobility, ſo that he did not proceed with any 
remarkable vigour againſt the rebels. Inſtead of that, he publiſhed a pro- 
clamation on the eleventh of July, 1 549, pardoning all the rebels of Devon- 
ſhire, and Cornwall, who ſhould, in a limited time, ſubmit to the lord 
Ruſſel; and giving away the eſtates of thoſe who ſhould not, to. ſuch per- 
ſons who ſhould firſt ſeize, and enter into poſſeſſion of them. Another 
proclamation was iſſued for the execution of martial law upon all rebels 
who were found in arms; but the ſame proclamation charged the commiſ- 
ſioners for incloſures, to remedy all grievances of the people in the ſtricteſt 
and moſt effectual manner. This laſt part of the proclamation, at the fame 
time that it added to the farther diſguſts of the great nobility, increaſed 
the diſcontents of the populace, ſo that, in a ſhort time, the counties of 
Wilts, Suſſex, Kent, Suffolk, Eſſex, Warwick, Hertford, Leiceſter, Wor- 
ceſter and Rutland, were in arms. But upon the protector's promiſing, 
that the grievances of incloſures ſhauld be removed, the people were pacified. 
The lords of the council, however, thinking, perhaps with ſome juſtice, 
that this promiſe intrenched upon the private properties of thoſe of the 
great land-holders, refuſed to fulfil the terms of the proclamation. The 
people then again ran to arms, and beſieged Exeter, and committed great 
outrages through all the adjacent country, while the lord Ruſſell found him- 
ſelf too weak to ſuppreſs them. The rebels, who were moſt of them 
papiſts, and actuated by ejected prieſts and monks, ſent to court the terms 
en which they were willing to lay down their arms. Theſe terms being 
rejected, the lord Gray of Wilton joined the lord Ruſſell, and the rebels 
were attacked, and defeated in their camp. Notwithſtanding this, about 
fixteen thouſand inſurgents, continued in arms in Norfolk, where they took 
Norwich, and defeated the marquis of Northampton. The earl of War- 
wick was then with an army on the borders of Scotland, but was obliged to 
return:to ſuppreſs this threatening rebellion, with about ſixteen thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe. A battle enſued, in which the rebels were 
totally defeated, with the loſs of about fifteen hundred of their number, 
and ſuch of their ringleaders as were taken, died upon gibbets. Their fate 
diſcouraged the inſurgents of Yorkſhire fo much, that they ſubmitted to 
the king, and pardon being preſented to the reſt, only a few of their leaders 
vere executed. ; | | 
But the ſuppreſſions of -thoſe dangerous inſurrections had been performed 
ky noblemen, who either . diſliked the protector, or were but cold in his 
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intereſts, and foreign affairs were at this time but very indifferently 
managed. The earl of Warwick, therefore, who, was the protector's capital 
enemy, thought this the proper time to work his ruin. M 
It is certain that the duke of Somerſet, through a conſciouſneſs of his 
own integrity, and of the oppreſſions which the lower people ſuffered under 
the great land-holders, gave, by his conduct, but too much handle againſt 
him to his enemies. He had, out of compaſſion, created a kind of chamber 
of equity, under the name of a court of requeſts within his own houſe, to 
hear the petitions and ſuits of poor men, and from the commiſeration he 
had of their oppreſſions, if he ended not their buſineſs, he would ſend his 
letters to chancery in their favour. But this, though in itſelf a virtuous 
meaſure, was repreſented to be illegal, as in ſtrictneſs of law it was. 
The protector, however, conſcious of the innocency of his heart, treated 
his enemies, perhaps, too roughly at the council board, where he was 
n= even by ſome who favoured the reformation. In this they were 
iſted, by his being in a manner obliged to treat about the giving up of 
Bologne in France, which the earl of Warwick affected to ſay, was a ſtain 
upon the honour of England. The king was then at Hampton-court, and 
the earl of Warwick, perceiving his deſigns againſt the protector were now | 
ripe for execution, perſuaded the lords of his faction to repair to London, 
where they appeared, with their attendants, in arms, pretending that they 
were afraid of the protector, and actually ſeized the Tower. Their conſul- 
tations. were held at Ely-houſe, then inhabited by the earl of Warwick. 
The chief, befides Warwick, of the protector's enemies were, the lord Rich, 
lord chancellor, the lord St. John, preſident of the council, the marquis of 
Northampton, the earls of Arundel], Shrewſbury, and Southampton, fir 
Thomas Cheney, treaſurer of the houſhold, and warden of the Cinque 
Ports; fir John Gage, conſtable of the Tower of London ; fir Edward 
North, fir Edward Montague, lord chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas ; fir 
Ralph Sadler, fir John Baker, fir Edward Wotton, doctor Wotton, dean of 
Canterbury, and fir Richard Southwell. Their declared intention was to 
take from the duke of Somerſet all his power as protector of the king's 
perſon, and to aſſume to themſelves, as being the majority of the council, the 
executive part of the government; and for that purpoſe, they required the 
city of London to raiſe four thouſand men for their ſervice. They even 
harangued the people in the ſtreets, through the moſt frequented quarters of 
London, where they loaded the protector with all kind of injurious language. 
The protector, on the other hand, armed five thouſand men out of the 
magazine at Hampton-court, and prevailed on Edward to write to the 
citizens of London, to raiſe a hundred men for the defence of his perſon. 
At the ſame time, he ſent ſecretary Petre, to know: the reaſon of their pro- 
ceedings. But, far from anſwering him, they kept him in cuſtody. The 
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public charge againſt the protector, was, that he had fold Bologne to the 
82 French; that he had ſpirited up the commons by his proclamations; that he 


had put to death his own brother ; with many other articles. All this they 
coloured with a ſhew of moderation, by applying to the magiſtracy of London, 
and profeſſing, that all they required, Was the ſafety of the king's perſon, 
i and that the protector ſhould ſubmit his conduct to a proper examination. 
I. he duke faw, and was ſenſible, that his ruin was reſolved upon. He found 
a coldneſs even amongſt the beſt of his friends, and perceived that he could 
| not truſt the perſon of the king to his guards. He therefore diſmiſſed them, - 
" and armed his own ſervants for the king's life-guards. This uncautious 
98 ſtep alarmed the public more than ever; and the city of London wrote a 
letter to the king, earneſtly entreating him to ſuffer the protector's conduct 
to be examined, and that he might be ordered not to diſturb the peace of 
the public. The protector upon this applied to the lord Ruſſell, who was 
ſtill at the head of the Weſtern army, where he had been placed by the pro- 
tector, and ſent him peremptory orders to march his troops to Windſor, to 
which palace he had removed the king. The lord Ruſſell evaded this order, 
declared that he would employ the army in keeping the publig peace, and 
infinuated to the protector, that he ought to ſubmit to have his conduct 
Po | examined. The protector, thus finding himſelf deſtitute of all ſupport, was 
| adviſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Paget, his two moſt faithful 
* friends, to ſubmit, which he did ſo far as to offer to refer all matters in 
diſpute to four lords of the council; two of thoſe who were at London, and 
two of thoſe who were at Windſor. This did not ſatisfy the privy- council in 
the oppoſition, who were now twenty-two in number, and who ſent a com- 
mittee of their body, to ſecure the perſon of the protector, and his chief 
Wc adviſers, who were looked upon to be ſecretary Smith, fir Michael Stanhope, 
* fir John Thynne, Edward Wolfe, and mr. Cecil, who was afterwards the 
great lord Burleigh. On the twelfth of October, the council waited in a 
body upon the king at Windſor, and the protector and his friends, all, ex- 
| cepting Cecil, were ſent, under a ſtrong guard, priſoners to the Tower. Some 
E x days after, the marquis of Northampton, the earls of Warwick and Arundel, 
1 with the lords Ruſſell and Wentworth, were appointed to be governors of 
| Edward's perſon, who was brought back to Hampton-court, and a com- 
mittee of council was choſen to draw up articles againſt the: protector, which 
they did, the whole amounting to twenty-eight. The ſum of the charge 
- conſiſted in his acting in too arbitrary and too over- bearing a manner, which 
was inconſiſtent with his office, and the powers of the council. That he 
„ had encouraged the commons to rebellion. That he occaſioned all the 
1% loſſes and diſgrace of the Engliſh in France. That he had diſperſed bills 
«« in counterfeit hands, inciting the people to rebellion. That he had repre - 
« ſented the lords of the council as traitors, That at divers times and places 
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„ he had faid, © the Lords of the B20 at London intend to kill me; 
but if I die, the king ſhall die, and if they famiſh me, they ſhall famiſh 
« him.” That of his own head he removed the king ſo ſuddenly from 
Hampton- court to Windſor, without any proviſion there made, that he 
« was thereby not only in great fear, but caſt into a dangerous diſeaſe. That 


&« by: his letters he cauſed the kingſs people to aſſemble in great numbers in 


« armour, after the manner of war, to his aid and defence. That he cauſed 


4 hiServants and friends at Hampton- court, and Windſor, to be apparelled 


ec in the king's armour, when the king's ſervants and guards went unarmed: 

« That he — to fly to Guernſey or Wales, and laid poſt-horſes and 
« men, and a boat, for that purpoſe.” 

_ Notwithſtanding the atrocity of this charge, all the power and arts of the 
earl of Warwick, and the duke's enemies, could4not induce the public to 
believe him intentionally guilty of treaſon, either againſt the king or the 


eonſtitution. The lord Ruſſell and fir William Herbert, who had the chief | 


commands in the army, the earl of Shrewſbury, and other leadin 
were ſenſible that he was guilty only of a little too much warmt 
"oY agreed that he ſhould be excluded from returning to the helm 
of affairs. Accordingly,” on. the thirteenth of October, 1549, a revocation 
was. publiſhed, by letters atent, of the authority of governor of the king's 
perſon, and protector of the realm, granted to the duke of Somerſet. The 


4 noblemen, 


_ cauſes of this revocation are expreſſed to be, Becauſe of the ill * ;-f 


« ment, rule and direction of the king's perſon, whereby it was brought 
« into great danger, the ſubjects, by civil diſſention, much annoyed, -and 
« the laws ſubverted, and the king's realms to peril of utter ruin.” Neither 
the archbithop of Canterbury, nor any of the few friends-the duke had at 
the council-board, thought it prudent to make any conſiderable ſtruggle in 
his favour, for fear of bringing matters to extremities, and becauſe they were 
aſſured that nothing was intended againſt his life and honours. But this 
coldneſs muſt have proved fatal to the reformation, had it not been for the 


excellent impreſſions of religion which the duke had given to the young | 


king. If the earl of Warwick, who was now conſidered as firſt miniſter, 
had any religion, it was the popiſh, and he aſſociated himſelf with the heads 
of that party, who congratulated one another upon the earl's advancement, 
and upon the downfal of the duke of: Somerſet, But Edward, young as he 


was, remained inflexible againſt all the arts of Warwick, ſo that the latter 


was obliged to diſſemble, and even to fide with the refotmers; while the 
_ earls of Southampton and Arundel, and the other chief papiſts, were diſ- 
graced. Letters were next written to the biſhops, encouraging them, in the 
king's name, to proceed in the work of reformation ; promiſing, that the 
removal of the duke of. Somerſet ſhould rather forward, than impede it. 
This did not prevent the earl of Warwick, and the duke's other enemies, 
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from endeavouring to bring him to the block, and they employed eniiflaries 
PQ. .. at the imperi CF ourt, that they might throw upon him the lofles the Engliſh 
had lately ſuſtained in France. But in this they failed, and found the duke's 

conduct fo irreproachable in that reſpe&, that they were obliged to follow 
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Mis plan, of making a peace with that kingdomn. . 
In the mean while, the parliament met, and amongſt other acts, paſſed 
one, by which it was made felony for twelve perſons, or above, to aſſemble 
themſelves, and to attempt to impriſon or kill any of the king's coun 
to alter any laws, or to continue together, after being commanded to ſeperate 


» Or 


by a juſtice of peace, mayor, or ſheriff, It was upon this act, that the duke 


* 


afterwards ſuffered death. This parliament was the ſame that had been 
called together by him ; but hong 


it did great things for the reformation, 


it paſſed many acts, extremely mortifying to the duke of Somerſet. The 


earl of Warwick was made lord high admiral, and the late lord admiral's 
dabghter was reſtored in blood, while Sharrington, though attainted in par- 
liament upon his own confeſſion, was not only pardoned, but promoted. 
On the twenty- third of September, the duke's enemies, to compleat their 
triumph over him, prevailed with him to ſubſcribe to the artickesMgainſt 


ardon, for 
Againſt him 


himſelf, and to implore the lords interceſſion, for the king's, 
himſelf and family. They then ungenerouſly brought in. a bil 


in parliament, upon this very confeſſion, and urge it in proof of the charge. 
A committee then of four ſpiritual, and four temporal lords, was appointed 


to examine the duke in the Tower, whether his confeſſion was not extorted 
from him by force and fear ? This examination being: finiſhed, the biſhop 


of Litchfield and Coventry reported, that the duke had voluntarily figned : 


his confeſſion upon his knees, before the king and council. Upon this, the 
bill againſt him paſſed through the houſe, and he was turned out of all his 
places, and deprived of his eſtate, then the greateſt in England; but the 


king, of his ſpecial favour, and at the humble petition of the lords of his 


council, by patent, ſealed the fourth of June, 1550, gave him back ſome 


lands, which were part of the inheritance of his anceſtors, viz. the caſtle 


f Marlborough, and all his lordſhips and manors of Barton, Ludgerſhall, 
« *Alborn,” and Old Wotton, and his parks at Ludgerſhall, Great Vaſtern, 


.& Little Vaſtern, Alborn-chace, and Alborn-warren, and the foreſts, and 


{« liberties of the foreſts of Bradon and Severnake, with the appurtenances, 
te. in the county of Wilts; and divers other lordſhips, manors, lands and 
« tenements in the counties of Wilts, Southampton, Dorſet, Somerſet, Mid- 
« dleſex, Berks and Bucks.” Notwithſtanding this reſtitution, the duke loſt 


an immenſe eſtate in lands. On the fixth of February following, he was ſet 


at liberty from the Tower, but confined to his own houſe at Sion, nor was he 
to come to court or council without being ſummoned; and for the perform- 


| ance of all this, he was obliged to give bond for ten thouſand pounds. 
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The duke has been ſeverely: cenſured. by hiſtorians, for his tameneſs upon 
this occaſion: but they do not appear to have conſidered, that he ſaw himſelf 
abandoned by that very parliament which had formerly been ſo pliant to his 
will; that he retained but a very ſmall ſhare in the king's private affections, 
and that, had he made a ſtruggle, he muſt have drawn down, not only his 
-own ruin, but that of the reformation, and the nation muſt have inevitably 
been involved in a civil war; all which miſeries were prevented by his 
n.... 8 ot EE gt 
It was not long before the duke's friends had reaſon to congratulate him 
upon his wiſdom and moderation. The duke had employed one Guidot, a 
Florentine merchant, refiding at Southampton, to ſettle preliminaries of a 
treaty with France; but to do it in fo private a manner, as to avoid giving 
the emperor any umbrage. This treaty was in great forwardneſs at the time 
of the duke's fall, and the misfortunes of the Engliſh in Scotland, (where 
they were obliged to abandon Haddington) together with the great intereſt 
which the French king had with the German proteſtants, rendered the 
ſucceſs of ſuch a treaty ſo deſirable on the part of England, that the new 
adminiſtration began to think ſeriouſly. of a peace. Commiſſioners were 
accordingly named. on beth fides, and the management, on the part of the 
— Engliſh, fell chiefly upon Paget, who had been in all the duke of Somerſet's 
| ſecrets, and was his entire friend. The chief matter in debate, was the 
giving up of Buloign, which was ſtill in the hands of the Engliſh. After 
various negotiations, it was agreed, that Buloign and the new conqueſts 
| ſhould be reſtored, with all the ordinance therein, which had belonged to the 
French, and that within fix months. The French were to pay four hundred 
thouſand crowns, each crown fix ſhillings and eight pence (or one hundred 
and thirty-three thouſand three hundred and thirty-three. pounds, fix ſhillings 
and eight-pence ſterling) for the charges and expence the Engliſh had been 
at upon the place ; one half upon the delivery, the other fix months after ; 
and either fide to give fix hoſtages for due performance. The treaty being 
concluded did great honour to the abilitigs of Paget, who employed all his 
intereſt in doing ſervice to the duke of Somerſet. And accordingly, after he 
had ſucceeded ſo well in the negotiation, he managed in ſuch a manner, that 
the duke's friends, Cecil particularly, were provided for; and the lord Liſle, 
eldeſt ſon to the earl of Warwick, was contracted to the duke's daughter; 
fir Michael Stanhope, fir Thomas Smith, Thomas Fiſher, William Gray, 
and fir John Thynne, who had been impriſoned on Somerſet's account, were 
diſcharged upon their recognizances, the four firſt for three thouſand pounds, 
and the latter for fix thouſand pounds. The duke, however, found himſelf 
under great diſadvantages from the popiſh party, and particularly from the 
princeſs Mary, who took all opportunities to mortify him, on W of the 
Vor. I. | — 4 
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zeal he had expreſſed for the reformation, and ſome difficulties that hat 
been impoſed upon her own perſon, when the duke was protector. 
Upon conclution of the late treaty with France, the lord Hertford, eldeſt 
ſon to the duke of Somerſet, was named as one of the hoſtages to be given 
on the part of England, for the performance of the ſame; but the duke's 
finances were then fo low, that the king made him a preſent of two hundred 
marks for his equipage; and the duke, about the ſame time, had ſome 
intimations, that he would ſoon be reſtored, not only to his ſeat in the coun- 
cil, but to his place in the king's affections. Accordingly, upon the king's 
removing to Greenwich, 1 5 50, he was diſcharged from his confinement, and 


introduced, firſt to court, and then to his ſeat in the council. The earl of 


Warwick was made warden of the marches of Scotland, with a falary of a 
thouſand pounds a year, and a guard of a thouſand light horſe, while the 
lord Clinton ſucceeded him as lord high admiral. In fact, that haughty 
earl, having diſappointed the hopes which the popiſh party had formed of 
him, found himſelf puſhed ſo very warmly, that he choſe to ſecure for 
himſelf a retreat in the North. But the duke, though reſtored to his place 
at the council-board, was ſo much reduced in his fortune, that he was 


ſcarcely able to live up to the rank of a private nobleman. He was, however, 


extremely popular, and the commons of England began again to be in motion 
in his favour, fo that a general inſurrection was apprehended, and the lord 
Ruſſell, then earl of Bedford, and fir William Herbert, were ſent down to 
the Weſt, to keep them in order. It cannot be denied, that, after the duke's 
removal, great diſorders had crept into the government, particularly with 
regard to the coinage. The French had evaded the payment of the money 
for the reſtitution of Buloign. The woollen manufaQtories in England 
were gone to decay. The debts of the crown were immenſe, and a general 
diſſatisfaction ready to break into rebellion all over England. In this fituation 
of affairs, the wiſeſt of the king's counſellors threw their eyes upon the duke 
of Somerſet and his friends, as being the only party that had credit enough 
with the commons, to reſtore the public tranquillity. The members of the 
council accordingly petitioned the king, firſt, that all the duke of Somerſet's 
goods and debts, and leaſes, not given away, might be reſtored to him. 
And next, that as his majeſty had reſtored him to the council-board, he 

would be pleaſed to re-admit him to be of the privy- chamber. This ſmall 
reſtoration of the duke to the king's favour, was of great ſervice to the peace 
of the nation, and was extremely diſagreeable to the earl of Warwick, who 
thought his own ruin intended by it. Upon this, the council again ſplit 


into factions. But the king favoured the duke, not only by his countenance 


and authority, but by advancing him ſeveral confiderable ſums of money, 
notwithſtanding the lowneſs of his exchequer. It is ſaid, that the duke, 


upon this gleam of royal favour, harboured thoughts of taking a ſevere 
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revenge upon the earl of Warwick. But his outward: behaviour diſcoun- 
tenanced all ſuch reports he aſſumed, at the council- board, no more power 
than any other counſellor, and appeared, upon all occaſions, to be extremely 
pliable to the majority of the council. This conduct increaſed the number 
of his friends, and the king gave him many important commiſſions for 
keeping the peace of the country. Thoſe diſtinctions ſeemed only to render 
him more cautious as to his behaviour. On the fifth of June, the king, by 
his council's advice, granted him authority and licence, during life, to 
* retain two hundred perſons reſident within his dominions, and, at his will 
<« and pleaſure, to give them his livery, badges, and cognizance, over and 
* above all ſuch ſervants as attended him in his houſehold, in any office or 
* offices of ſtewardſhip.” On the fourteenth of the ſame month, in con- 
fideration of His right to the caſtle and lordſhip of Sleford, and other lands 
and manors in the county of Lincoln, the king, by patent of the ſame date, 
gave him “ all and ſingular the meſſuages, lands, tenements and heredi- 
« taments, with the appurtenances, in the town of Glaſtenbury, in the 
“ county of Somerſet, and other lands and tenements in Kingſton upon 
« Hull.” About this time the duke's mother died, and ſuch was his mo- 
deſty, and diſtruſt of his own importance, that he did not preſume to put 
himſelf into mourning, even for her death, (though ſhe was the king's grand- 
mother) without leave from the council, which was refuſed him, as appears 
from the following minute, entered in the council-book, dated the twenty- 
fourth of September. . 

„ This day, upon occaſion of the dectaſe, and departure unto God of the 
« lady Seymour, mother to the duke of Somerſet, the ſaid duke reputing 
„ himfelf his bond of blood and natural love towards her, confirmed by her 
« moſt happy fruit of the moſt virtuous princeſs, the late queen Jane, being 
« thereby grandmother to our ſovereign lord the king's majeſty, and moved 
« in reſpe& thereof, ſo to honour her funeral remembrance, as his own 
4 affections might have leaded, and accuſtomed uſage heretofore commend- 
« ably in uſe. Nevertheleſs, having regard to what were decent and ſeemly 
« for a perſon of his eſtate and vocation to do and ſet forth, for the exam- 
«© ple of others, he required the lords, and others of the council above-written, 
e to ſhew him their opinions what were meeting for him to uſe, concerning 
« wearing doole (mourning) or other like obſervances of the faid lady his 
«© mother's funeral, ſo as firſt reſpe& was had to his bounden duty of follow- 
« ing and applying himſelf to the direction of the king's majeſty's moſt 
« godly proceedings, whereunto generally behoved all his highneſs's ſubjects 
« to frame and temper their doings; and next alſo, to that duty of love 
« which the child oweth to the remembrance of his parent, together with 
te the old received uſage, which the world hath had in eſtimation, touching 
te the ceremonies of 5 and other dependancies thereof, * being 
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* by him omitted, might diverſly, in divers mens mouths abroad, be ſpoken 
«upon. Which motion made, the ſaid lords weigh with themſelves, that 
« the wearing of. doole, and ſuch outward demonſtrations of mourning, not 
only did not any at Yay the dead, but either uſed (as they be) ſerved 
« to induce the living to have a diffidence of the better life, even to depart 
«.in God, by changing of this tranſitory life: yea, and divers other ways 
did move cauſe and ſeruple of coldneſs in faith to the weak, befides, that 
„ many of the wiſer ſort, weighing the impertinent charges beſtowed: upon 
te black-cloth, and other inſtruments of thoſe funeral pomps, might Wor- 
« thily find fault with the expences thereupon beſtowed. Namely, conſider- 
« ing how, even commonly at this preſent, the obſervation: of the time of 
« outward mourning and wearing of the doole, is far ſhorteneꝗ and omitted, 
« even amongſt mean perſons, from that it was wonted to Be, and at all 
« times heretofore in perſonages of ſuch eſtate as the ſaid duke is of, being 
« alſo in ſuch place of ſervice and attendance about the perſon of a king of 
* this realm, as well the king our late ſovereign lord, as other kings his 
« progenitors, were oftentimes wonted to diſpenſe withall, and to pluck off 
e the black apparel from ſuch mourners backs, wherein a good conſidera- 
tion might move them; that in a king's preſence being the heart and life 
« of his commonweal, it might, with moſt reaſon, be borne and allowed, 
« that private men ſhall reſerve their private ſorrows to their own houſes, 
« and not to dim the gladſom preſence of their prince with ſuch doleful 
* tokens. Therefore, upon this and other good conſiderations, they con- 
« clude to open this cauſe unto the king's majeſty, whoſe farther pleafure 
« might be an addreſs unto the ſaid duke, how to uſe himſelf in this be- 
„ half; whereupon they moved his highneſs accordingly, and from the 


ſame had reſolution, that his highneſs, having ripely weighed this matter, 


did eſpecially diſpenſe with the ſaid duke for the wearing of doole, either 
upon himſelf or any of his family, or the continuing of ſome other 
like funeral obſervances, as heretofore were had in ſolemn uſe, ſerving 
« rather to pomp than to edifying. And to the end hereafter it might 


«« appear, that ſuch was his majeſty's pleaſure, the lords decreed the fame to 


« be entered into the council-book, to remain for a precedent upon what 
“ cauſes it provided.“ „ j 

This minute is the more extraordinary, as the duke was daily performing 
the moſt important ſervices to the government. For the public diſcontents 
were now riſen to an intolerable height, and the Imperialiſts had formed a 
delign to land in Suffex, and to carry off the lady Mary. Amongſt the 
other great noblemen, who were ſent down to preſerve the peace of their 


country, the earl of Arundel was ordered to repair to Suſſex, where his 


chief intereſt lay; but he declining to go, the duke of Somerſet was ſent 
 thither, by which means the deſigns of the Imperialiſts were defeated. In 
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his abſence, the earl of Warwick ' endeavoured to ſupplant him with the 
king. The duke's friends being ſenſible of this, put him upon his guard, 
and to mortify the earl, they carried a vote at the council-board, that theſe 
words, by advice of the council,” ſhould from henceforth be left out of 
all warrants, bills to be ſigned, and all ſuch writings as ſhall paſs in the 
king's majeſty's name. The earl of Warwick ſaw that this prohibition was 
levelled againſt himſelf, and he oppoſed the paſſing a pardon under the 
great ſeal, for all the intermiſſions and tranſactions of the council, and 
likewiſe the taking out a proper commiſſion, enabling them to a& under the 
| King's minority. While the earl of Warwick was thus plotting the deſtruc- 
tion of the duke, the latter ſtill continued at the head of an army in the 
Weſt, with a train of artillery, which had been furniſhed from the Tower 
of London. The earl, therefore, procured the duke to be recalled, and 
revented the taking out the abovementioned commiſſion. Upon-his return, 
54 was employed by the council, to treat with Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who was ſtill in the Tower, and to offer him his liberty, if he 
would comply with the reformation, which he refuſed to do. Upon this, ſome 
farther hardſhips were inflicted upon him. The part which the duke had in this 
ſevere proſecution, ſeems to have been impoſed upon him, to render him till 
more odious to the papiſts, and to the princeſs Mary. Gardiner,, who was 
a bold cunning prelate, finding his party ſtrong, accuſed the duke, as the 
cauſe of his being impriſoned without being brought to a trial ; and the 
duke, on the other hand, attributed the public diſtractions to Gardiner's 
obſtinacy, in refuſing to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy. But all the 
diſcouragements the duke met with, did not relax his zeal for the reformed 
religion, which every day took deeper root, by the influence of the foreign 
divines, whom he had brought to England. About the end of the year 
I550, the duke ſettled, in the abbey of Glaſtonbury, a company of foreign 
woollen- manufacturers, under Polanus, the ſuperintendant of their church, 
and one Corniſh. This manufactory turned out ſo much to the profit of 
the nation, that even after the duke's death, the privy-council gave orders 
for all his engagements with them to be continued, and the company 
encouraged. i 2 
In the year 1551, a new ſet of horſe-guards was inſtituted in England, 
and the duke of Somerſet commanded a troop, conſiſting of a hundred. 
This command ſeems to have been conferred upon him by Edward, to coun- 
terbalance that, which had been given to the earl of Warwick, and he 
received, about the fame time, ſeveral other marks of Edward's favour. He 
not only obtained a general pardon, but the legacy of five hundred pounds, 
left him by the late king's will; and all the public meaſures ſeemed to run ſo 
much in his favour, that, it was thought, he would. be reſtored to the pro- 
tectorſnip. The earl of Warwick was apprehenſive of this, and continued 
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his underhand intrigues againſt the duke, who, with Cecil, had now the 
king's ear. Could the earl of Warwick have ſtruck in with the princeſs 
Mary, a civil war might have followed ; but ſhe would not truſt him. An 
epidemical ſickneſs then reigning at court, ſerved as a pretext for thinning 
the reſort thither, and gave the earl of Warwick a handle for multiplying 
his cabals without doors. He was fo ſucceſsful, that he gained over the — 
of Derby, and the earl of Arundel, two of Somerſet's capital enemies, and 
he had intereſt enough to get them introduced into the council, This 
mixture of popiſh and proteſtant counſellors, increaſed the public diſtractions, 
and the duke, appearing to have the greateſt credit with the king, was loaded 
with the moſt unpopular part of the public proceedings. The earl of War- 
wick's behavour, at this time, was plauſible and ſubtle, and, unknown to 
the duke, he had got a majority of the council on his fide, This ſoon 
appeared at that board. The duke's brother-in-law, and intimate friend, 
fr Michael Stanhope, was cenſured, and in a manner deprived of his govern- 
ment of Hull, in a diſpute between him and the townſmen there. Some 
troops of light horſe (which, upon the duke's recommendation, were conti- 
nued in pay) were diſbanded by the council, and fir Ralph Vane, who was 
one of the duke of Somerſet's friend's and dependents, was, for a riot, committed 
to the Tower. At the ſame time one Whalley, a buſy ſtickler for reftoring 
the duke to the proteQtorſhip, was. committed to the Fleet, and, upon his 
being diſcharged, was obliged to give bail of a thouſand pounds for- his 
appearance. The duke of Somerſet was ſenſible that thoſe ſeverities to his 
friends were meant againſt bimſelf, and he appears now to have taken a 
reſolution, that either he or the earl of Warwick ſhould fall. An inſurrec- 
tion, which, in Auguſt 1551, happened at Okeingham, in Berkſhire, obliged 
the duke to march to ſuppreſs it, which he did. The earl of Warwick took 
the opportunity of his abſence, to inſtil into the king's mind jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions of his uncle's intentions, and the duke's open behaviour contri- 
buted but too much to Edward's belief, that he intended to come to violence 
with the earl of Warwick. For the duke, under pretence that the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs had got into his family, abſented himſelf from court, and his 
enemies repreſented his abſence, as being with a view to gain friends in the 
next parliament. Upon this, 'on the laſt of September, the duke received 
letters from the council, commanding his attendance at court, as did the 
lord admiral, who was looked upon to be in the duke's intereſt, and the 
earls of Bedford, and Huntington. From this it was plain, that the duke 
of Somerſet was in danger; but it was more ſo, when, in a few weeks 
after, the earl of Warwick was created duke of Northumberland. The duke 
of Somerſet, however, might have ſheltered himſelf againſt the ſtorm, had 
he joined the papifts, who, at times underwent ſevere proſecutions. But 
that was a ſtep which his principles and his conſcience would not ſuffer him 
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to take, and he ſtill thought he had the preference to his rival in-Edward's 
affections, and in the eſteem of his fellow ſubjects. He depended more 
particularly upon the lord admiral, who was a man of great weight with the 
nation, and in the council. Northumberland perceived this, and took his 
meaſures ſo well, that he was ſent over to France to ſtand godfather for 

Edward, to the French king's third ſon. It unfortuately happened for the 
duke of Somerſet, that the morals of ſome gentlemen, who were very 
much about his perſon, were much ſuſpected by Edward, and that the 
duke had a roughnefs in his nature, ariſing, no doubt, from conſciouſneſs 
of his innocengy, which gave his enemies vaſt advantages, nor could he 
| ſtoop to the low intrigues practiſed againſt him by the duke of Northum- 
berland. Thus, Edward lay open to all the practices of the latter. He 
began, by introducing privately to the King, one ſir Thomas Palmer, who, 
as we learn from Edward's own journal, informed him, that the duke of 
Somerſet had intended to kill the duke of Northumberland, and the mar- 
quis of Northampton, and that it was with difficulty he was diſſuaded from 


it by fir William Herbert, now earl of Pembroke; that he had renewed the 


fame attempt; that fir Ralph Vane was to raiſe two thouſand men; that fir 
Thomas Arundel was to ſecure the Tower of London; that the populace 
ſhould be raiſed and headed by fir Miles Partridge, and that other depen- 
dents on the duke of Somerſet, were to fall on Edward's horſe-guards. 
The artful manner, in which this information was cooked up, the ill 
opinion which the king had of his uncle's dependents, and the remembrance 
of his former confeſſion, very much ſtartled him; and the duke of North- 
umberland plied him ſo thoroughly with circumſtances and ſuſpicions, that 
| he gave way to his being arreſted. Had he thought himſelf guilty, 
it was not too late yet to ſave himſelf. He had been informed of the 
deſigns againſt him, and had taxed Palmer with them; but he denied 
every thing. He then applied to Cecil, whom he had raifed, and who had 
always been faithful to him. Cecil's coldneſs ſoon told him what he was to 
expect; but Somerſet diſdained to fly, and, on the ſeventeenth of October 
he was arreſted at court, and ſent directly to the Tower. About the fame 
time, the lord Gray, fir Ralph Vane, fir Michael Stanhope, fir Thomas 
Holcroft, and, in ſhort, all who were known to have correſpondence or 
dependence upon the duke of Somerſet, were likewiſe committed to the 
Tower, and at laſt his dutcheſs, with two of her domeſtics. The earl of 
Arundel and the lord Paget ſoon after underwent the ſame fate. In a little 
time, all the gaols in England, eſpecially thoſe about London, were crouded 
with ſtate priſoners, and a general diſcontent taking place, the public was 
every day entertained with the ſanguinary puniſhments of thoſe, who had 
reſumed to find fault with the duke of Northumberland. That nobleman, 
N had the precaution to ſecure to himſelf and his friends, all the 
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military power, and the ſtrong places of the nation, ſo that he was proof 
againſt popular attacks. Sir Arthur Darcey, one of his chief creatures, was 
made lieutenant of the Tower of London, with inſtructions not to ſuffer 
any perſon to come near the priſoners there without the king's order, or the 
order of fix members of the privy- council in writing, and that no perſon 
ſhould have admittance to them, without the ſame paſs- ports. On the fifth of 
November, an order came to the ſame ſir Arthur Darcey, to admit a ſet of 
*new” commifſioners to examine the priſoners in the Tower, and, as the 
council book expreſſes it, farther. to be aſſiſtant to the ſaid commiſ- 
„ fjoners for putting the priſoners, or any of them, to the torture.“ It is 

remarkable, that both the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of 


Ely, were preſent in the council, when the above inhuman order was drawn 


up. It is no wonder if the priſoners, under ſuch dreadful circumſtances, 
made great diſcoveries, inſomuch, that even highwaymen and felons were 
diſcharged upon bail, from the common Gaols, that they might make way 
for the priſoners of ſtate. Northumberland's next care was to model the 
juries, who were to try the priſoners, to overawe the populace of London, 
and to get a parliament returned to his own liking. | 


It was the firſt of December before the duke was brought. to his trial; 


Northumberland and his friends having, in the intermediate time, endea- 
voured to.poſſeſs the magiſtracy and principal inhabitants of London, as if 
the duke intended, amongſt his other treaſons, to deſtroy that city. The 


lord treaſurer, the marquis of Wincheſter, was appointed lord high-ſteward 


for the trial. The names of the other lords were the dukes of Suffolk 

and Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, the earls of Derby, 
Bedford, Huntington, Rutland, Bath, Suſſex, Worceſter, | and Pembroke, 
the viſcount Hereford, and the barons Abergavenny, Audley, Wharton, 
Evers, Latimer, Borough, Zouch, Stafford, Wentworth, Darcey, .Stourton, 
Windſor, Cromwell, Cobham, and Bray. The charge againſt him conſiſted 
of five parts; firſt, of raiſing men in the north parts of the realm ;' ſecond, 
of aſſembling men to kill the duke of Northumberland; third, of reſiſting his 
attachment; fourth, of killing the Gens d' Armes, and raifing London; and 
fifthly, of aſſaulting the lords, and deviſing their deaths. The duke having 
put himſeif upon the trial of his peers, the lawyers againſt him opened their 
charge with great virulence, and many invectives. Palmer's confeſſion was 
read, and amounted to what we have already ſeen. Partridge ſaid, that the 
duke had armed men in his lodging at Greenwich. One Crane, ſaid, that 
Stanhope imparted from the duke of Somerſet to the earl of Arundel, the 
deſign of putting the lords to death, at the lord Paget's entertainment, and 
of attacking the horſe- guards by the duke's own troop, aſſiſted by the com- 
mon people, who, he thought, were his friends. The lord Strange, who was 


the only evidence, that was not a priſoner, ſwore, that the duke had tam» 
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_ pered him, to perſuade the king to marry his (the duke's) third 

daughter, and to give bim intelligence of what paſſed at court. The teſti- 
mony of other witneſſes was offered, corroborating what is above; but they 
were all of them priſoners, under the fears, or feeling, of torture, and never 
once brought into court. OO] RE „ 
When the duke came to make his defence, he ftrenuouſly endeavoured: to 
be confronted with the witneſſes againſt him; but, through the inhuman 
practice of the times, this was denied, and he made his defence in a manner, 
that ſhewed he valued his veracity above his life. He animadverted upon the 
abſurdity of his being charged with deſigning to attack nine hundred of the 
king's life-guards, with his own troop only of one hundred. He owned that 
he had armed men at his houſe at Greenwich; but ſaid that his never having 
employed them, when he might have done it, proved the innocence of his 
Intention. He denied the evidence of lord Strange, which indeed ſeems to 
be of no very great weight; and he invalidated the charge of his intending 
to kill the lords at Paget's, by ſhewing the weakneſs of the evidence, and 
the injuſtice of being judged by the teſtimony of his own ſervants. He 
abſolutely denied, that he ever intended to have raiſed any inſurrection in the 
city of London, or amongſt the populace. But he owned, that finding 
himſelf in danger from the practices of his enemies, he had held ſome 
unguarded converſation with the earl of Pembroke, deſiring him to befriend 
him ; bnt that the whole paſſed without any bad defign. He impeached the 
character of fir Thomas Palmer, the chief evidence againſt him, and of 
ſeveral other of the witneſſes. | 

His defence was ſo ſtrong, in many points, that the lawyers brought the 
whole of the charge within three points of the indictment ; firſt, his deſign- 
ing to ſeize the perſon of the king, and to take the government into his 
own hands; ſecondly, his having intended to ſecure the perſon of the duke 
of Northumberland; and thirdly, that he deſigned an inſurrection in Lon- 
don. The lords retiring to conſider their verdict, ſet aſide the teſtimony of 
lord Strange, and all the evidence that had been offered to prove the firſt 
and laſt points; but they found him guilty, upon his own acknowledgment, 
of an intention againſt the perſon of the duke of Northumberland, which, 
by the act of the third and fourth of this reign, already taken notice of, was 
made felony, without benefit of clergy. The queſtion being put, the duke 
was, therefore, unanimouſly acquitted of treaſon, but found guilty of felony 
with the ſame unanimity ; and thereupon ſentence was given againſt him, 
that he ſhould be hanged as a felon. Such was the popularity of the duke 
at this time, that the ſpectators at the trial ſeeing the Tower axe turned 
from him, on his being acquitted of treaſon, ſet up ſuch a ſhout, as reached 
from Weſtminſter-hall to Long-acre, and it was even ſęveral days before 
ſome in the country could be perſuaded that he was condemned. E 

Vor I. | 
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Upon ſentence. being pronounced, he behaved with a decent ſubmiſſion: 
According to a letter written, upon this occaſion, by the king to his favourite 
Barnaby Fitzpatrick, the duke fell upon his knees, to thank the lords for 
his open trial; and at the ſame time, he aſked pardon of the duke of 
Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, 
for the enmity that he had borne them. The duke of Northumberland 
promiſed to ſave him, if he would throw himſelf upon the king's mercy, 
which the duke of Somerſet accordingly did by petition. But it ſoon 
appeared that Northumberland was inſincere, and all his profeſſions were 
only calculated to allay the popular diſcontent againſt him. One ſir John 
Barteville, a priſoner in the Tower, obtained his liberty, upon confeſſing, 
that the duke of Somerſet had hired him to aſſaſſinate ſome of the lords. 
This freſh accuſation, in which probably there was not one word of truth, 
ſeems to have determined Edward to reject all applications, which the duke 
made to him for mercy. The trial of his friends, fir Miles Partridge, fir 
Michael Stanhope, fir Thomas Arundel, and fir Ralph Vane, came on next, 
and all of them, to the ſcandal of juſtice and humanity, were found guilty, . 
and ſuffered death. Perhaps the great eſtates they poſſeſſed, formed their 
chief guilt, for they were diſpoſed of to Northumberland's chief favourites. 

All the time the duke remained in priſon, after ſentence, was employed 
by him in the moſt; fervent acts of religion. He not only read, but com- 
poſed exerciſes of devotion ; and, on the twenty-ſecond of January he was 
brought to Tower-hill, attended by doctor Cox, a divine, who was to aſſiſt 
him in his laſt moments. When he mounted the ſcaffold, he performed: 
ſome devotions, and then addreſſed himſelf in a ſpeech to. the people ; in 
which he declared his innocence towards the king, and his fidelity towards 
his country, and that he ſubmitted to his ſentence, becauſe it was awarded 
by law. He then profeſſed his zeal and affection for the proteſtant religion, 
which he exhorted the people to embrace. As great precaution had been 
taken by the government to keep the peace of the city, the time of the 
execution, which was ſeven in the morning, was not ſufficiently known, ſo 
that ſome of the inhabitants of the Tower hamlets, who were to have guarded 
the ſcaffold, came ruſhing up to a narrow poſtern-gate. 'The noiſe they 
made created a conſternation, which was increaſed by fir Anthony Brown 
galloping on horſeback towards the ſcaffold. The people thought he had 
brought a pardon, and their joy grew tumultuous ; but they ſoon found their 
miſtake, and the duke, who continued upon the ſcaffold waving his cap to 
pacify them, finiſhed his ſpeech, by profeſſing his loyalty for the king, 
exhorting the people to obedience, aſking pardon of all whom he had 
offended, and begging the prayers of all the ſpectators preſent. This done, 
he proceeded with great decency and firmneſs in his devotions and prepara- 


tions for death, and then laying himſelf down on the. block, without the. 
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leaſt ſign. of trouble or fear, ſuffered the fatal blow. His head and body 


were carried in a coffin. to the Tower, and buried on the north- ſide of the 
choir of St. Peter's, all good men lamenting his untimely end. 
I have already mentioned the perſonal diſadvantages this great man was 
under, from his natural diſpoſition ; but it is impoſſible to review the hiſtory 
of his life, even though written by his enemies, without acknowledging that 

he fell a ſacrifice to his own openneſs of temper, and to his zeal and attach- 
ment for the reformation. | It is ſurpriſing, conſidering the great things he 
had done for the reformed religion, that he had ſo few friends in the houſe 
of peers, and amongſt the ecclefiaſtics particularly, when he was in his 
diſtreſſes. The truth is, this great man ſeems to have carried his views of 
reformation too far, both in church and ſtate. His enmity againſt incloſures 
created him many enemies amongſt the rich, and the plan laid down to 
reform religion was incompatible with the decent maintenance of the clergy, 
which Cranmer, Ridley, and the other reforming prelates of the church of 
England, moderate as they were, wanted to preſerve. Towards the, end of 
his life, he endeavoured to open the eyes of the princeſs Mary and her 
friends, to the dangerous deſigns of Northumberland, but ſhe hated both of 
them equally ; and though Paget, whom he employed, was a very able 
man, yet he could not effect a coalition. 

It now only remains to ſpeak of this duke as an author. Parſons, a popith 
_ prieſt, pretends, that he could ſcarce read or write. But this is againſt all manner 
of evidence. In the year 1548, there was printed in quarto at London, in his 
name, a tract, intitled, Epiſtola exhortatoria mifla ad nobilitatem ac plebem 
« univerſumque populum regni Scotiæ.“ But as the honourable mr. Walpole 
juſtly obſerves, this might poſſibly be Compoſed by ſome dependent. During 
his firſt impriſonment, he wrote A ſpiritual and moſt precious pearl, teaching 
all men to love and embrace the croſs, as a moſt ſweet and neceſſary thing, 
% &c.” About that ſame time, Calvin, who had a great regard for the duke, 
wrote to him in French, An epiſtle of godly conſolation.” This treatiſe was 
delivered to the duke, while he was a priſoner in the Tower, and he tran- 
flated it from French into Engliſh, under the following title, printed by 
Edward Whitchurch, in 1550; An epiſtle of godly conſolation, and alſo 
« of advertiſement, by John Calvin, the paſtor and preacher of Geneva, to the 
right noble prince Edward, duke of Somerſet, and ſo tranflated out of 
„French by the ſame duke.” I have already taken notice of the prayer he 
uſed, when he entered upon the office of protectorſhip, and it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe him not to have underſtood Latin, ſince Peter Martyr wrote to him 
in that language, and his letter was tranſlated and printed in 1550, by 
order of the duke. Sn 

The firſt duke of Somerſet is thought by many to have owed his misfor- 


tunes to his wives. His firſt was Catherine, daughter and coheir of fir 
| | | U 2 
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William Fillol of Fillol-hall, in Eſſex, and Woodlands, in the county of 
Dorſet, knight *, and by her had iſſue two ſons, John and Edward. Though 


t muſt be acknowledged, that this marriage was extremely unfortunate ; but the reaſons for it have 
been hitherto a ſecret to the public. It was one of thoſe matches of conveniency and-intereft, in which 
neither ſentiment nor inclination was conſulted, and both parties were conſidered by their parents, only 
as mercantile commodities, to be diſpoſed of at the beſt price that each could bring. I was favoured by 
his grace the preſent duke of Somerſet, with the original contract between fir John Seymour, and fir 
William Fillol, the lady's father, dated the L of April, in the ſixth of Henry VIII. by which, 
fir John Seymour's ſon, afterwards the protector - duke, and Catharine Fillel, were to be affianced to each 
other, though neither of them, at the time the contract was made, was above eight or nine years of age. 
The reader may judge what affection there could be between a pair thus forced upon each other b 1 4 
injuſtice of their parents; and as they grew up, each conſidering the other as the torment of their future 
life. But as nothing can give the reader ſo complete an idea of this cruel match, as the words of the 
paper itſelf, I ſhall here beg leave to ſubjoin it. | 

THIS INDENTURE, made the twenty-ſixth daye of Aprill, yn the ſixth yere of the reigne of oure 
ſoueraign lord kyng Harry VIII. bitwen John Seymour, of Wolffallyn, in the countie of Wiltes, knyght, 
of the one partie, and fir William Fyloll, of Woodlond, in the countie of Dorſet, knyght, of the other 
partie. WITNESSITHE, that it is couenanttid, bargenyd and agreid, bitwen the ſaid er; yn maner 
and fourme folowing, that is to ſey, The ſeid fir John Seymour, couenanttithe, bargenythe and granttithe 
to the ſaid ſir William Fyloll, that Edward Seymour, ſon and heir apparent of the ſaid ſir John Seymour, 
ſhall, by the grace of God, marie, and take to his wiffe, Kateryn the doffter of the ſeid William, after 
the cuſtome and lawe of holy churche, before the feſt of Penteeoſte next 2 after the date of this 
preſentts, iffe the ſeide Kateryn thereunto will agree. And then likewiſſe the ſeid fir William, couenhnt- 
tithe, bargenythe and graunttithe, to the ſeid fir John, that the ſeid Kateryn, by the ſame grace, after 
the ſame lawe and cuſtome, before the ſeid feſt, ſnall marie, and take to here huſbond, the ſaid Edward, 
iffe the ſeid Edward thereunto will agree. AND the ſeid fir John, couenanttithe and graunttithe ferther 
by this preſent, to the ſeid fir William, that the ſeid fir John, before the ſeid feſt, ſhall make, or cauſe to 
be made, to fir Wat. Hungatford, knyght, fir Edward Darett, knyght, Harry Brige, Anthony Stylman, 
gent. fir Thomas Trenchard, knyght, Gylys Strangwyſhe, 1 John Fitz-James, theſe, and Roger 
Cheuewell, gent. and to ther heirs, to thiſſeu off the ſeid Edward the ſon, and the ſeid Kateryn, and to 
thiſſeu of the heirs of the bodies of the ſeid Edward and Kateryn, laufully begoten ; and for defaute of 
ſiche iſſeu, to thiſſeu of the reight heirs of the ſeid fir John, yn ffee, a goode, ſuer, ſufficient, and laufull 
eſtate, of and yn the manours, londds and tenementts, of the enheritaunce of the ſeid fir John Seymour, 
to the yerly valeu of forty pound, over and above all charges, diſcharges of all former bargeyns, joynt- 
ters, dowers, wills, lyues, execucions, ſtatutes, alienacions, with all houſes, manſions, and all other 
incumbrances whatſoever they be. The ſeid eſtate and ſuertie to be made by feoffement, fine, recovery, 
or otherwiſe, as ſhall be avyſed by the councell lernyd of the faid fir William, or of his executours or 
aſſignes, at the coſts and charge yn the lawe of the ſaid fir William, his executours or aſſignes. ALLSO 
the ſaid fir John, couenanttithe and graunttithe ferther by this preſentts, to the ſaid fir William, that the 
ſaid fir John, before the ſaid feft, ſhall make, or cauſe to be made, to the ſaid fir Wat. Hungarford, fir 
Edward Darett, Harry Brige, Anthony Stylman, ſir Thomas Trench, and Gyles Strangwyſhe, John Fitz - 
James, and Roger Cheuerell, and to ther heirs, a good, ſuer, and ſufficient eſtate yn the lawe, yn reuer- 
cion, or yn remainder, immediately after the deceſſe of dame Eliſabeth, mother to the ſaid John, of other 
londds and tenementts, to the yerly value of forty marks, ouer all charges, diſcharges, yn maner and 
fourme bifore reherſid, to thiſſeu of the ſaid Edward and Kateryn, and of the heirs of ther two bodies, 
lawffully begoten; and for defaute of fiche iſſeu, to thiſſeu of the right heirs of the ſaid fir John. 
The ſeid eftate and ſuertie to be made, as ſhall be aduyſed by the councell lernyd of the ſaid fir 
William, at the coſt and charge yn the lawe of the ſeid fir William, his executours and aſſignes. 
AND the ſeid fir John couenanttithe and graunttithe ferther by this preſentts, to the ſeid fir 
William, that the ſeid ſir John, at all tymes, upon reſonable warnyng, ſhall do, ſuffer, and 
eauſe to be don eny thyng as ſhall be reſonably aviſed by the councell lernyd of the faid fir William, 
his executours or aſſignes, for the ferther ſuertie of and yn the premiſſes, accordyng to the effect of 
this indenture, at the coſt and charge yn the lawe of the ſeid ſir William, his executours or aſũig nes. 
ALLS O it 1s ferther couenanttid and agreid bitwen the ſeid parties, that the ſeid fir John ſhall 
haue the rule and governaunce, as well of the ſeid Edward and Kateryn, as of the ſed londds byfore 
limyted, and therewith honeſtly to ffynde the ſeid Edward and Kateryn, as well mete, drynk, lernyng, 
and lodgyng, as aparell convenient for ther degree, to tyme the ſeid Edward cume to his full age of 
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into family differences; yet it is certain that the duke ſeems to have taken 


21 yers, fe it fortune the ſeid fir John and Edward fo long to lyue. AND it is ferther couvenanttid and 
agreid bitwen the ſeid parties, iffe it happen the ſeid fir John to deceſſe, as God defend, before the ſeid 


Edward cume to the age of 18 yers, the ſeid fir William Filoll than being in liffe, that than the ſeid ſir 


William ſhall haue the governaunce and-orderyng aſwell off the ſeid londds byfore lymyted to the ſeid 
Edward and Kateryn, as of them bothe, to tyme the ſeid Edward cume to the age of-18 yers, for the 
neceſſarie ffyndd vg of the ſeid Edward and Kateryn, fo that the profits of the ſeid londds, on and beſide 
ther neceflarie g by the ſeid fir William, be kept and reſerued to the uſſe of the ſeid Edward and 

ateryn.. AND the ſeid fir John Seymour couenanttithe and graunttithe ferther by this preſentts, to the 
ſeid fir William, that if it happen the ſeid Edward, at ony tyme after the ſaid uſells, to decefle, as 
God defend, that than the ſeid Kateryn ſhall have and enyoie her ſeid joyntture in like maner and fourme 
as is bifore lymyted and declarid, and at her libertie to depart where ſhe will withoute lett or interrup- 
cion of the ſeid John Seymour, or of any other perſon or perſons by his aſſent, procurement or ſteryng. 
_ ALLSO the ſeid fir John Seymour couenanttithe and grauntithe ferther by this preſentts, to the ſeid 1. 

William Filoll; that the ſeid fir John ſhall leve and ſuffer to diſcend off his enheritaunce to the ſeid 
Eddward, and to his heirs, immediately after the deceſſe of the ſeid ſir John, maners, londds and tene- 
- mentts, to the yerly valeu of 100 marks, over all charges and diſcharges, yn maner and fourme bifore 


reherſid, except ſiche londds and tenementts as the ſeid dame Eliſabet, mother to the ſeid fir John, now 


hathe and occupieth, as the jointure or dower of the ſeid dame Eliſabet, and except allſo londds and 
tenementts to the yerly-value of 100 marks, for the joyntture of dame Margerie, nowe wiffe to the ſeid 
fir John, or for the joyntture and dower of any other that herafter ſhall happen to be wiffe to the ſeid fir 
John Seymour, and except ſiche londds and tenementts which of right may perteyn or belong to the ſeid 
dame Margene, for her dower, iffe the faid dame Margerie fortune to outlyve the ſaid fir John; whiche 
londds, immediately after the deceſſe of the ſeid dame Margerie, now wiffe to the ſeid fir John, or after 


the deceſſe of any other that ſhall happen herafter to be wiffe to the ſeid fir John, ſhall yn like manner 


diſcend, cume, and be to the ſeid Edward, and to his heirs; and except and prouided allſo, that it ſhall 
be lawfull to the ſeid fir John to make and declare his laſte will of and upon the other londds and tene- 
ments, to the yerly valeu of 100 marks, parcell of the ſeid 100 marks, onely for the time of 10 yers 
next after the deceſſe of the ſeid fir John, and not above. ALLSO the id ſir John Seymour, coue- 
nanttithe and grauntithe ferther by this preſentts, to the ſeid ſir William, that the ſeid ſir John, duryng 
his life, ne the ſaid Edward byfore his age of 21ſt yers, ne ony other perſon or perſons by ther procure- 
ment, aſſent, or ſteryng, or by the aſſent or procurement of ony of them, ſhall do nothyng by action, 


entre, or ony maner of ſuyte whatſoeuer it be, to the lett, diſturbance, vexation or troble of the diſpoſi- 


cion or will, now made, or hereafter to be made, by the ſeid ſir William, of ony maners, londds and 
tenementts, ee of the inheritaunce of the ſeid fir William, or by him purchaſed. FOR whiche 
marriage to be had, or other eouvenante byfore expreſſid, well and truely to be perfourmyd and kept, 
on the behalffe of the ſeid ſir John Seymour, the ſeid ſir William couenanttithe and grauntithe by this 
reſentts, to content and paye, or cauſe to be contented and paied, to the ſeid fir John Seymour, or to 
his aſſignes, the day of the ſeid marriage ſolemnyſed, or within 4 dayes than next folowing, 200 marks, 
of laufull money. AND the ſeid fir John Seymour couenanttithe and graunttithe ferther by this preſentts, 
to the ſeid fir William, that iffe it happen the ſeid Edward, withyn 3 yers next after the ſeid marriage, 
to diſagre to the ſeid mariage, fo that the ſame mariage, by the ſeid diſagrement, be diſſoluyd for euer, 
that than the ſeid fir John Seymour, his executours or aſſignes, withyn a yere next after the ſeid diſagre- 
ment, ſhall repaye unto the ſeid fir William, his executours or aſſignes, the ſeid ſumme of 200 marks, 
- ouer and beſide that the ſeid fir John, his executours or aſſignes, withyn the ſeid yere, ſhall trewly 
content and paye to the ſeid Kateryn, the ſume off 200 marks, towards her preferment of another mar- 
riage. AND wher the ſeid fir John Seymour ſtondithe bound to the feid fir William, by reconiſaunce yn 
the chauncerie of oure ſeid foveraign lord the kyng, yn the ſum of 200 marks, the ſaid fr William 
graunttithe by this preſentts, that iffe the ſaid fir John, and Edward his fon, and ony of them, well and 
trewly obſerue, perfourme and kepe, all and ſinguler bargeyns, couenantts, grauntts, and agrements, 
off his or ther parte to be obſeruyd, performed, and kept, as is compryſed yn this indenture, that then 
the ſaid reconiſaunce be utterly voyde and of non effect. IN WITNES wheroff to the one parte of this 
indenture remaynyng with the ſeid fir William Filoll, the ſeid fir John Seymour hathe putt his Seall. 
AND to the other parte of this indenture remaynyng with the ſeid fir John Seymour, the ſeid fir Willian 
Filoll hath putt his ſeall. GLVEN the daye and yere aboveſeid. 


© aſcript, et ſignat. per me Johannem Seymour, militem. 


i is impertinent in any writer, eſpecially at ſuch a diſtance of time, to pry 
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no great ſatisfaction in the iſſue of this marriage. As to John, he never put 


his name into any of the many entails, which he made of his eſtates, the 


preference in which, he perpetually gave to the children of his ſecond 
dutcheſs, and even to the younger ſon of his firſt; but, after his father's 
death, he was by act of parliament, of the fifth and fixth of Edward VI. 
reſtored to ſeveral lands, particularly to the manor of Maiden Bradley, 
in Wiltſhire, in lieu of thoſe, which, upon bis mother's marriage, had been 
ſettled on her iſſue, and which the duke afterwards aliened, or procured 
to be limited to the iſſue of his ſecond wife; and this John dying umarried, 
did by will deviſe the ſame to his brother Edward, who was likewiſe his 
heir at law, and who had the ſame confirmed to him by another act of par- 
liament, paſſed in the fame reign. This Edward, the ſecond ſon, by his 
valour in Scotland, and his other accompliſhments, found more favour with 
the duke his father; for he and his poſterity were admitted into the entail of 
the honours of Somerſet and Seymour, after the iſſue male of the ſecond 
marriage. The duke's ſecond wife was Ann, daughter to fir Edward Stan- 
hope, of Rampton, in the county of Nottingham, knight, and heir to her 


mother Elizabeth, ſiſter to John Bourchier, earl of Bath, and great grand- | 


daughter of William Bourchier, earl of Ewe, in Normandy, by Ann his 
wife, daughter and ſole heir of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, 
ſeventh and youngeſt ſon of king Edward III. By this lady the duke had 


three ſons, Edward, afterwards earl of Hertford, Henry, who ſhall be pre- 


{ently mentioned, who married Joan, daughter of Thomas Piercy, earl of 
Northumberland ; and another, being the third Edward of his ſons, after- 
wards fir Edward, who died without iſſue, and unmarried. By the ſame 
lady, he had ſix daughters, Anne, firſt married to John Dudley, (commonly 
called earl of Warwick) eldeſt fon to John, duke of Northumberland, and 


afterwards to fir Edward Unton, of Wadby, in the county of Oxon, knight 


of the Bath ; Margaret and Jane, who died unmarried ; Mary, firſt wedded 
to Andrew Rogers, eldeſt ſon of fir Richard Rogers, of Brianſton, in the 
county of Dorſet, knight, and after to fir Henry Peyton, knight : Catherine 
died unmarried, and Elizabeth, who became the ſecond wife of fir Richard 
Knightley, of Falveſly, in the county of Northampton, knight, and dying 
the third of June, 1602, was buried at Norton, by Daventry, in the county 


of Northampton; fir Richard died at Norton, the firſt of September, 1615, 


and was buried at Falveſly, the ninth of October following, aged eighty-two. 

Edward, earl of Hertford, fon and heir of the late duke of Somerſet, by 
his dutcheſs Anne Stanhope, who, after the duke's death, was married to a 
gentleman of the name of Nudigate, one of her late huſband's domeſtics, 
was but thirteen years of age when his father was executed. The hatred 
of the duke of Northumberland extended even to him. For (to uſe the 
words of his own caſe, which he afterwards laid before parliament) „ on the 
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% twenty-third of January, in the fifth of Edward VI. being the next day 
«-after the duke was put to death, the parliament began ; wherein it was 
«enacted, by private ſtatute, that the attainder of the duke ſhould be con- 
* firmed, and all his honours and titles of dignity forfeited or taken away, 
* and all lands that he purchaſed in fee-fimple, after the twenty-fifth of 
*: May, the thirty-ſecond of Henry VIII. ſhould be forfeited, which amount- 
“ing to five thouſand pounds per annum, and being entailed by the act of 
e the twenty-ſecond could not otherwiſe have been loſt, but muſt have 
* deſcended to the earl of Hertford (the petitioner). And it was by the ſame 
« act further enacted, that the heirs of the duke, by his firſt wife, ſhould 
ebe reſtored out of the lands eſtabliſhed by the thirty-ſecond of Henry VIII. 
*.to the heirs male of the body of the ſaid duke, and lady Anne, for all 
« ſuch lands as the ſaid lady Catherine Fillol had or were given to the duke 
« and the ſaid Catherine, and the heirs of their bodies, and fold by the 
6 duke, without the conſent of the ſaid Catherine, &c. So that after the 
* making of this act, and by colour thereof, all the honours and titles of 
« dignity, together with five thouſand pounds per annum, were taken from 
« the ſaid earl of Hertford (the petitioner) after they were lawfully deſcend- 
« ed, and there was only left two thouſand one hundred pounds per annum, 
ce to maintain his honourable eſtate, which now remain unto him, and ſuch. 
* as by good conveyance in law he hath transferred the ſame.” 

Thoſe acts of parliament were highly, complained of. by the earl of Hert- 
ford, but they appeared to have been materially juſt,. ſo far as they were in 
favour of the iſſue of the firſt marriage, who undoubtedly was the true 
repreſentative of the firſt duke of Somerſet. As to the earl of Hertford, he 
enjoyed that title, and that of Baron Beauchamp, only by courteſy,. till the: 
firſt year of queen Elizabeth ; who, before her coronation, created him earl 
of Hertford, and baron Beauchamp. Every one who knows the hiſtory of 
that reign, muſt be ſenſible of Elizabeth's jealouſy with regard to whatever 
concerned the ſucceſſion. Unfortunately for the earl of Hertford, he courted: 
the lady Catherine Gray, daughter and heireſs of Henry, duke of Suffolk, 
by the lady Frances his wife, eldeſt daughter and coheir to Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, and Mary the French queen, who was youngeſt daughter 
to Henry VII. This lady, therefore, was younger fiſter to Lady. Jane Gray, and 
had the ſame pretenſions to royalty. This was a tender point: with Elizabeth, 
becauſe the lady Jane and her ſiſter, by Edward VIth's will, ſtood: before 
herſelf in the ſucceſſion. : The young lady, it is faid, had been married 
before to the earl of Pembroke's ſon, but having been lawfully divorced, 
the privately married the earl of Hertford. The marriage being diſcovered 
by her pregnancy, ſhe was committed priſoner to the Tower. of London. 
Her huſband was then with the queen's leave in France, but being imme- 
diately ſent for, and owning his marriage, he was committed to the. ſame. 
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place. Soon after the counteſs was delivered of a ſon. This alarmed” Eli 
zabeth ſo much, that ſhe ordered a court of delegates, with the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury at their head, to try the validity of their marriage, which: they 
pronounced to be illegal. But this ſentence had no weight with the earl and 
Bis wife, and ſhe finding means to gain over her keeper, was brought to bed 
of a ſecond ſor in the Tower. There is ſome reaſon for beheving, that the 
earl of Hertford's ſpirit was far from being fo pliable as Elizabeth required: 
He therefore was cited before the ſtar-chamber, and queſtioned upon three 
points. Firſt, for having debauched a lady of the royal-blood ; next, for 
Bag broken priſon; and laſtly, for having lain with her again. The earl 
boldly aſſerted the legality of his marriage, and juſtified himſelf for lying 
with his own wife. Notwithſtanding this reaſonable and natural plea, he 
was fined five thouſand pounds, and recommitted to priſon. It was no wonder 
if this ſeverity exaſperated him, and the friends of his counteſs. The earl 
had lodged an appeal againſt the ſentence of the delegates upon the mar- 
riage, and he and the lord John Gray 3 to one Hales a lawyer, who 
wrote a book, proving the right that the family of Suffolk had to ſucceed 
to the crown of England; and at the ſame time treated Elizabeth in pretty 
free terms, for the ſeverity againſt the earl and his wife. There is good 
reaſon for thinking, that ſecretary Cecil, the great lord Burleigh, was him- 
ſelf privy to, and patronized the writing of this book, for his advice was, 
<< that it ſhould be laid before the judges.” But Elizabeth's maxim, through 
the whole of her reign, was, that no fixed determination ſhould be taken in 
the matter of her ſucceſſion. She therefore ordered Hales and lord John 
Gray to be committed to priſon, and pretended that ſhe would iſſue out a 
particular commiſhon for a thorough enquiry into the matter. It appeared 
in the courſe of the examinations upon this affair, that Hales had gone fo far 
as to lay the doctrine of his book before foreign univerſities, for their appro- 
| bation. The friends, however, of the Suffolk family, at this time, were fo 
powerful, that they had intereſt enough to get the matter mentioned in 
_ parliament, and it „ e all Elizabeth's ſpirit and craft to ſtop their 
proceeding upon it. The earl lay priſoner in the Tower for nine years, and 
his counteſs died there the twenty-fixth of January, 1567. The validity of 
the marriage, however, was afterwards tried at common law, and found to 
be good. The earl, after his deliverance, ſeems to have appeared ſeldom at 
court, but endeavoured to repair the ravages which his enemies had made in 
his eſtate. About the year 1571, the affair of the ſucceſſion was again 
brought into parliament, and Elizabeth was enabled, by the authority of par- 
liament, to declare her ſucceſſor. In the third year of James I. the earl was 
prevailed upon to go ambaſſador to the arch-duke, for confirming the peace 
lately concluded. By his firſt wife, the aforeſaid lady Catherine Gray, he 
had iſſue three ſons, Edward, lord Beauchamp; Thomas, who took to his 
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wife label, daughter of Edward Onley, of Cateſby, in the county of North» 
-ampton, eſquire, and died without / iſſue, the twentieth of Auguſt, 16193 
and another Edward, who died, anno 1602; alſo Catherine, a daughter, 
who died young. This earl's ſecond wife was Frances, daughter to William. 
lord Howard of Effingham, ſiſter of Charles, earl of Nottingham: ſhe died 
the fourteenth, of May, 1594, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, the 
twentieth of June following, with great magnificence, the heralds of arms 
attending.. The lady Mary Rogers was chief mourner, ſupported by the earls 
of Nottingham and Eſſex, and eight ladies of great dignity bore up the pall. 
[The earl's third wife was Frances, daughter of Thomas, viſcount Howard, 
of Bindon, and widow of Henry Pranel, eſquire ; ſhe was married, after the 
earl's death, to the duke of Lenox; but he had no iſſue by either of the 
two laſt wives. This earl of Hertford died the ſixth of April, 1621, being 
then eighty-three years of age, and was buried in the cathedral of Saliſbury. 
_. His eldeſt fon was Edward, lord Beauchamp, who died in his father's 
_ life-time. A petition being lodged in the houſe of Peers, by the firſt duke's 
deſcendents by Katherine Fillol, againſt his father's, and his right to the 
family honours, in the ſixth of James I. he obtained letters patents, that 
after the death of his father, he and his heirs male ſhould be barons of 
parliament ; and in the ſame year, he obtained other letters patents, for en- 
joying the title of earl of Hertford. He married Honora, daughter to fir 
Richard Rogers of Brianſton, in the county of Dorſet, knight; by whom 
he had three ſons and a daughter. His eldeſt fon was Edward, lord viſcount 
Beauchamp, created knight of the Bath, when Charles I. was created prince 
of Wales. This nobleman died in Auguſt 1618, and by his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Robert Sackville, earl of Dorſet, had iſſue one ſon, Edward, 
who died young; alſo Anne and Mary, who died infants. The aforeſaid 
lord Beauchamp, for his ſecond ſon by the ſaid lady Honora, had fir William 
Seymour, knight ; and his third fon was fir Francis Seymour, knight. His 
daughter Honora was married to ſir Ferdinand Sutton, knight of the Bath, 
heir apparent to Edward lord Dudley. Sir William Seymour thus, upon the 
death of his grand-father Edward, earl of Hertford, became heir to his 
hohours and eſtate 1 Sh : | | 
The ſecond duke was William earl of Hertford, who is acknowledged by 
all parties to have been.one of the worthieſt noblemen. of his age or country. 
He had naturally great ſentiments of liberty and honour, but when he ſaw 
the conſtitution endangered by the violent efforts made againſt Charles I. 
he joined the royal party, though he greatly diſapproved of the arbitray 
proceedings that had been the cauſe of the oppoſition to that prince. As 
it is not my intention to repeat here what may be found in the common 
hiſtories of the time; I ſhall only fay of this earl, that he preſerved to his 
laſt, an almoſt unparalleled fidelity to his royal maſter's perſon ang family. 
"SOL & - | . 1 
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aving been educated in Magdalen college, Oxford, he was learned and 
ſtudious beyond moſt noblemen of his time, but without neglecting the 
active duties of life. On the third of June, 1640, he was by Charles I. 
created marquis of Hertford, to him and the heirs male of his bedy, and 
was then eſteemed a nobleman ſo worthy and virtuous, that, with the appro- 
bation of all parties, the education of the prince of Wales was intruſted to 
him. It had been happy for the nation, had ſo fine a gemus as that of 
Charles II. been entirely cultivated by ſo worthy a nobleman. But the 
unhappy diviſions, which ſoon after ſucceeded, fnatched his royal pupil from 
| him, and he fell into the hands of flatterers, women, and prieſts, who 
debauched his principles, and corrupted his mind. No ſubje& Charles I, 
ever had, ſhewed, during the civil wars, greater intrepidity, than this mar- 
guis of Hertford," and none, perhaps,” ſerved his matter more effectually. 
He was made lieutenant general of all his majeſty's forces in the counties 
of Wilts, Southampton and Dorſet ; and, in the year 1643, he was made 
groom of the ſtole to his majeſty, and elected chancellor of the univerſity 
of Oxford. The pre{byterians and independents, during their ſeveral ſtruggles 
for power, ſcarcely agreed in any one thing, but in their eſteem. for the 
marquis of Hertford, and when the king was murdered, he was one of the 
four noblemen who got a licence from the parliament to bury his body. All 
the time of the uſurpation, he continued in very high eſteem with the 
reigning powers, though Cromwell and his ſon Richard obliged the univer- 1 
lity of Oxford to throw him out of his chancellorſhip, and to elect them- 1 
ſelves in his room; yet Richard afterwards reſigned the ſame in favour of = 
the marquis, who was reinſtated in his right. | 5 8 

It is ſaid from good authority, that Cromwell himſelf, though he knew 
the marquis was one of the moſt determined enemies he had, took his 
advice upon many affairs of the greateſt conſequence to the nation. He even 
conſulted him upon the moſt probable means of reſtoring the public tranquil- 
lity. The advice of the marquis was, that he ſhould reſtore the king. Soon 
after the murder of king Charles I. the marquis was elected a knight com- 
panion of the moſt noble order of the Garter. But the diſtractions of the 
times not permitting the uſual ceremonial to be obſerved, he was not inveſted 
with the ſame, till the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1660, when Charles II. 
being at Canterbury, gave that order to him, to the earl of Southampton, 
and to general Monk, duke of Albemarle. In the ſame year, he was reſtored 
to the title of duke of Somerſet, which had ſo unjuſtly remained forfeited; 
ever ſince the attainder of his anceſtor the firſt duke, with limitation to the 
heirs male of the body of the ſaid Edward, late duke of Somerſet, begotten 
on the body of the lady Anne, his wife, with all privileges as fully and 
_ amply, as if the act of attainder in the fifth of Edward VI. had never 
been made. When the king pafled the above act, he faid, © That as this 
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. was an act of an extraordinary nature, ſo it was done for an extraordi- 
«© nary perſon, who hath: merited as much of his royal father and himſelf, 
<< as any ſubject could do, and therefore hoped no man would envy it, 
* becauſe he had done what a good maſter ſhould do to ſuch a ſervant.” 
His lordſhip incurred the ſame puniſhment as one of his predeceſſors had 
done, by marrying a lady of the royal blood. His firſt wife was the lady Ar- 
rabella Stuart, grand-daughter of the earl of Lenox, a near relation to king 
James. This made that monarch, who faithfully copied queen Elizabeth 
in all the tyrannical exerciſes of prerogative, commit the earl to the Tower, 
and confine her to her houſe at Highgate. The earl efcaped to Dunkirk ; 
and ſhe, endeavouring in 1611 to eſcape thither likewiſe, was retaken, and 
committed to the Tower, where ſhe died the twenty-ſeventh of September, 
1615, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, near the body of Henry prince 
of Wales. His grace died October 1660, and was buried the firſt of No- 
vember, 1660. His ſecond lady was Frances, eldeſt daughter of Robert 
Devereux, earl of Eſſex, fiſter and coheir to earl Robert, her brother. By 
this lady, he had five ſons, and four daughters, of whom, William, Robert, 
and Edward, died unmarried; as alſo one of his daughters, the lady Arabella, 
and his eldeſt daughter Frances died without children, after having married 
three huſbands, viz. Richard, viſcount Mollineux, Thomas, earl of South- 
ampton, and Conyers, ſon and heir of Conyers, lord Darcy. His other 
daughters were Mary, married to Heneage, earl of Winchelſea, and Jane to 
Charles, lord Clifford of Laneſborough, fon and heir of Richard, earl of 
Burlington. His ſons that lived to maturity, were Henry, lord Beauchamp, 
his third fon ; and lord John Seymour, who was at length duke of Somerſet. 
The wife of Henry, lord Beauchamp, who died in the year 1656, in his 
father's life-time, when he was but twenty-eight years of age, was Mary, 
eldeſt daughter of Arthur, lord Capel. She ſurvived him, and was after- 
wards married to the duke of Beaufort. . 

She had one ſon, the third duke, William, by the lord Beauchamp, who 
ſucceeded his grandfather, and three daughters, Frances and Mary, who 
died when young, and Elizabeth, who, by a warrant from Charles II. dated 
the twenty-eighth of June, 1672, was allowed the title of lady, and had 
place of precedency as a daughter of the duke of Somerſet. She was mar- 
ried to Thomas lord Bruce, afterwards earl of Ayleſbury, and being heir to 
her brother William, duke of Somerſet, ſhe brought him a very great eſtate, 
and among the reſt, the foreſt of Savernake, in Wiltſhire,” and the manor 
and park of Tottenham, where is the ſeat of the preſent lord Bruce. This 
William, duke of Somerſet, was buried on the twentieth of December, 1671, 
when he was but twenty years of age, and was ſucceeded in his honours by 
his uncle, lord John, the fourth duke, who married Sarah, daughter of fir 
Edward Alſton, knight, reli of George Grimſton, eſquire, . fir Har- 
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bottle Grimſton, maſter of the rolls. This John, duke of Somerſet, died 


without iſſue, the twenty-ninth of April, 1675, and was buried in the 


cathedral of Saliſbury, the tenth of June following. His dutcheſs, who 


ſurvived him, ſeems to have had a particular regard for the family of Seymour; 
for by her will, dated-the ſeventeenth of May, 1686, ſhe limited, in as ſtrict 
a manner as the law will admit, two manors, and ſeveral lands of great 
value, in the county of Wilts, to duke Charles for his life, with remainder 
to his firſt and other ſons, in tail-male, and afterwards ** to $0 with, :and 
* ſupport the honour of the dukedom of Somerſet, in the perſons, who, on 
« failure of his iſſue- male, ſhould inherit the ſaid honour, by deſcent from 
v the:firſt duke.” I have in the notes inſerted the particulars of the will.“ 

I am now to treat of ſii Francis Seymour, third fon of lord viſcount Beau- 
champ, who was fon and heir of Edward, earl of Hertford, abovementioned, 
and which Francis was younger brother of William duke of Somerſet, who 


Was reſtored to that title. This fir Francis, on the nineteenth of February, 
the ſixteenth of Charles IJ. was made a baron, by the title of lord Seymour, of 


Troubridge. And on the firſt of June, 1660, he was made chancellor of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter. He married, firſt Frances, daughter and heir of fir Gil- 
bert Prynne, of Allington, in the county of Wilts. By her he had a ſon, 
Charles, and a daughter Frances, married to fir William Ducie, of Tortworth, 
in the countyof Glouceſter, knight of the Bath, created lord viſcount Down, 


in Ireland. He married, ſecondly, Catherine, daughter of ſir Robert Lee, of 


Billeſley, in the county of Warwick, knight, by whom he had no iſſue; 
and dying the twelfth of July, 1664, was buried at Bedwin. His ſon Charles 
ſucceeded him, and died the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 1665. His firſt wife 
was Mary, daughter and ſole heir of Thomas Smith, of Soley, in the 
pariſh of Chilton-Foliot, in the county of Wilts, eſquire, hy whom he had 


* 


do give and appoint the mannors of Powſey and Titcombe, cum Oxenwood, with their rights, members 
and appurtenances, in the county of Wilts, and all meſſuages, farms, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
to the ſaid mannors, or either of them, belonging, or reputed, or taken, to be part, parcel, or member 
of them, or either of them. And all that farme called Harding farme, with its rights, members, and 
appurtenances, in the county of Wilts, unto Charles, duke of Somerſet, for and during the terme of his 
natural life, without impeachment of waſt, with power to make leaſes of farmes and lands, uſually letten, 
for any terme not exceeding three lives, or twenty-one years, in poſſeſſion, reſerving the accuſtomed rent, 
or more. And from and after his deceaſe, then I give and appoint the ſaid mannors, farme, and heredi- 
ments, unto the firſt ſon of the ſaid Charles, duke of Somerſet, and the heirs males of the body of ſuch 
firſt ſon lawfully begotten ; and in default of ſuch heirs, then to the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and every other ſon and ſons of the ſaid Charles, duke of Somerſet, ſeverally and ſucceſſively, 
one after another, according as they ſhall be in ſeniority of age, and priority of birth, and the ſeveral 
heirs males of their reſpective bodies lawfully begotten, Every eldeſt of the ſaid ſons, and the heirs 
males of his body, being ſtill to be preferred, and to have and take the ſaid mannors, farms, and heredi- 
taments, before the younger of them, and the heirs males of their bodies. And in default of ſuch heirs, 
then I give and appoint the ſame laſt mentioned mannors, farme, and hereditaments, to the perſon, who, 
next after the ſaid Charles, duke-af Somerſet, and his ſons, and their iſſue male, ſhall inherit the faid 
honour, and ſucceſſively be duke of Somerſet, by deſcent from the firſt duke of Somerſet, and to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten. | | 80 


Alſo out of the regard I have for the ſupporting the honour of the dukedome, of Somerſet, I 
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ſſue, Edward, who died in his infancy, and two daughters, Catherine, who 
died unmarried, and Frances, wedded to ſir George Hungerford of Caden- 
ham, in the county of Wilts, knight. His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William, lord Allington, of Horſheath, in the county of Cam- 
bridge, by whom he had five ſons, Francis, William, and William, who 
all died young, and Francis and Charles, who ſurvived ; and alſo two daugh- 
ters; Elizabeth, who died young, and Honora, wife of fir Charles Gerrard, 
of Harrow on the Hill ; ſhe died in May 1731. , 
Francis, the fifth duke, eldeſt of the ſurviving ſons, was born on the ſeven- 
teenth of January, 1657, and ſucceeded his father in 1665. In 1675, he became 
duke of Somerſet, and earl of Hertford, by the death of the already mentioned 
John duke of Somerſet. The death of this Francis, duke of Somerſet, was 
ſingular and tragical. Being upon his travels through Italy, at a place called 
Lerice, in the Genoeſe territory, he fell into company with ſome French gentle- 
men, and in a frolic he was over-perſuaded to go to a church of the Auguſtines, 
where it ſeems the Frenchmen behaved indecently to ſome ladies of the 

family of Botti. Though the duke had no ſhare in the rudeneſs that was 
committed, yet he was ſhot dead at the door of his inn, by Horatio Botti, 
the huſband of one of the ladies who had been affronted, and was buried the 
fifteenth of October, 1678. His grace had been attended in his travels by 
his uncle, Mr. Hildebrand Allington, afterwards lord Allington, who im- 
mediately demanded ſatis faction for his death of the republic of Genoa. All 
the ſatisfaction he got, was, that the murderer was hanged in effigy, and a 
reward was publiſhed for apprehending him. It is ſaid that James II. after 
his acceſſion to the throne of England, from a private diſguſt he had 
conceived againſt the duke of - Somerſet, pardoned the murderer. 
The above Francis, duke of Somerſet, was ſucceeded by his brother 
Charles, the ſixth duke, who was born Auguſt the thirteenth, 1662; and, 
on the thirtieth of May, 1682, he married lady Elizabeth Piercy, ſole 
daughter and heir of Jocelyn Piercy, the laſt earl of Northumberland of that 
family. She had been before married to Henry Cavendith, earl of Ogle, 
only ſon and heir of Henry duke of Newcaſtle ; but he died before the con- 
ſummation of the marriage. This lady lived until the twenty-third of 
November, 1722, and, by her, his grace had four ſons and four daughters, 
Algernon, earl of Hertford, born November the eleventh, 1684 lord 
Piercy, born June the third, 1686, member of parliament for Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland, who died of the ſmall-pox the fourteenth of July, 1721, 
unmarried ; lord Edward, born 1687, and died young; lord Charles, born 
in 1688, died the fourteenth of January, 1711, unmarried. Lady Eliza- 
"beth, who was wife of Henry Obrien, earl of Thomond, of the kingdom 
of Ireland, and viſcount Tadcaſter in England, and died without iflue ; lady 
Catherine, who, on July the twenty-firſt, 1708, was married to fir William 
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Wyndam in the county of Somerſet, baronet, and died in April 1737, and ; 
was mother to the preſent earls of Egremont and Thomond; lady Anne, 
married to Peregrine, marquis of Carmarthen, ſon and heir of ' Peregrine 
Oſborne, duke of Leeds, by whom the had a fon, who died an infant; 
and her 1 departed this life November the twenty-ſeventh, 1722; 
lady Francis, who died unmarried May the tenth, 170O0ð . 
| His grace married in 1725-6 his ſecond wife, lady Charlotte Finch; 
ſecond daughter of Daniel, earl of Winchelſea and W - By her he 
had two daughters, the lady Frances, born the eighth of July, 1728, and 
married September the third, 1750, to John, marquis of Granby, fon and 
heir of his grace, John, duke of Rutland; lady Charlotte, born the twenty- 
firſt of September, 1730, and married the fixth of October, 1750, to 
Heneage, lord Guernſey, ſon and heir of Heneage, earl of Aylesford, who 
now enjoys that title. AMT > 13 * 
This Charles, duke of Somerſet, exhibited in his perſon, and manner of 
living, all the grandeur of his anceſtors, and was the living picture of the 
antient Engliſh nobility. He was a firm proteſtant, but attached to no 
N farther than he thought was confiſtent with the good of his country. 
_ His grace the eighth of April, 1684, was made knight of the Garter; 
and, on the demiſe of Charles II. he was one of the privy-council who 
figned the proclamation of king James. In 1685, he was at the head of 
the militia for the county of Somerſet, to oppoſe the duke of Monmouth. 
In 1687, he was removed from the poſt of firſt gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and colonel of dragoons, for refuſing his attendance upon the 
pope's Nuncio, at his public audience. r es 
On the duke of Monmouth's being beheaded, he was made chancellor of 


| the univerſity. of Cambridge, an -honour which he held to the day of his 
death. In king William's reign, he was preſident of the council, and one of 


the lords juſtices of the kingdom, during his majeſty's abſence. Under queen 
Anne, he was a member of her privy-council,.and maſter of the horſe. Upon 
the death of that princefs, he was the ſecond of the lords juſtices, -who were 
added by the elector of Brunſwick's three inſtruments, to the ſeven great 
officers of the realm. Upon the king's arrival in England, the twenty-ſeventh 
of October, 1714, he was appointed maſter. of the horſe; and on the firſt 
of October thereafter, he was ſworn- of the privy-council. Soon after, he 
reſigned his maſterſhip of the horſe. But, upon the acceſſion of George II. 


to the throne, he was, on the fifteenth of June, 1727, again ſworn of the 


ent Manny His grace had officiated in one of the principal poſts of 
onour, at almoſt every folemnity-after the reſtoration : for at the funeral of 
king Charles II. he was a ſupporter to-the chief mourner, prince George of 
Denmark : at the coronation of king James II. he carried the orb ; and at 


that of William and Mary, the queen's crown ; at the funeral of queen 
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Mary, he was one of the ſupporters of the pall, and his dutcheſs walked as 
chief mourner; and again, the orb was carried by him at the ſeveral coro- 
nations of queen Anne, king George I. and king George II. But he was 
diſtinguiſhed as a courtier in no reign; and ſome years before his death, he 
took no concern at all in public buſineſs, but retired to his ſeat at Petworth 
in Sufſex/ where he died, the ſecond of December, 1748, and was buried at 
Saliſbury the fourteenth of January, in the fame year. | ö 
This Charles, the ſeventh duke of Somerſet, was ſucceeded in his eſtate 
and honours by his ſon Algernon, earl of Hertford, who then became 
duke of Somerſet, whom we ſhall treat of under the heads of other Peerages, 
and he died without male iſſue, on the ſeventh of February, 1749-50, and 
was buried the twenty-fourth of February, in the ſame year. 
In the perſon of Algernon, duke of Somerſet, all the male iſſue of the 
firſt duke of Somerſet, by his ſecond wife, Anne Stanhope, was extinguiſhed, 
and therefore the honours of the dukedom and barony of Seymour, accord- 
ing to the limitation in the patents of the firſt duke, reverted to his iſſue by 
his firſt wife, Catherine Fillol, in the perſon of fir Edward Seymour, baronet, 
the lineal deſcendant from that marriage. But none of the great eſtates which 
had been limited to the iſſue of this marriage, on failure of the iſſue male 
of the other, came to him with theſe titles; the ſeveral limitations for this 
purpoſe having been barred by recoveries, ſome ſuffered long ago, and the 
laſt by the late duke. 72 1 
I have already obſerved, that the duke's iſſue by Catherine Fillol, were 
two ſons; John, who died without iſſue, and fir Edward Seymour, the 
eighth duke, who was heir to his brother John. In the ſeventh year of 
Edward VI. the parliament was ſo juſt to the heirs of the firſt marriage, 
whom the public thought to be ſeverely treated, as to paſs an act for the 
reſtitution in blood of fir Edward Seymour, knight. This a& recites the 
attainder of his father, the duke of Somerſet, and enables him to take any 
lands that may thereafter come to him from any collateral anceſtor. The 
fame year, when the greateſt part of the Somerſet eſtate was by act of par- 
lament veſted in the crown, fir Edward received from Edward VI. a grant 
of the lordſhips and manors of Watton, Cheddar, and Stowey, and hundred 
of Water-Stock, with the appurtenances, in the county of Somerſet, lately 
the poſſeſſions of his father, Edward, duke of Somerſet. He married Jane, 
daughter and heireſs of John Walſh, conſtituted one of the juſtices of the 
common-pleas, the tenth of February, in the firſt of Elizabeth. This 
gentleman, fir Edward Seymour, according to the beſt accounts, led an 
innoffenſive private life, and died on the fixth of May, in the thirty-fifth of 
Elizabeth, after ſerving the office ' of ſheriff of Devonſhire. In the inqui- 
ſition taken after his death, on the twentieth of September the ſame year, it 
appears that he died ſeized of the caſtle and honour of Bury, and Bury- 
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Pomeroy, and Bridgetown-Pomeroy, ETD the advowſon of the church of 
Bury, the caſtle. and honour of Totneſs, and mandr of Totngſs; the 
manors of Cornworthy, Lodeſwell, Huiſſe, Monnockenzeale, alias Zeale- 
Monacon; the manor of Loſebear, a moiety.of the hundred of Hayter, the 
ſeite of the monaſtery of Torr, and. divers other lands in Devonſhire ; the 
manor and lordſhip of Mayden- Bradley, in the county of Wilts, and divers 
other lands, and a capital meſſuage called the lord Cheyne's houſe, within 
the precinct of the priory of the houſe of Black-Friars, near Ludgate, in 
the city of London. He was ſucceeded by his ſon and heir, Edward Sey- 
mour, who was above thirty years of age A the time of his father's death. 
This Edward, in the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, ſerved in parliament as one 
of the knights for the county of Devon, as he did in the firſt parliament of 
James I. by whom he mas made baronet, June the twenty-ninth, 1611. In 
the year 1576, he married Elizabeth, daughter of fir Arthur Champernon, 
of Dartington in the county of Devon, knight, and by her he had five 
ſons, Edward, John, William, Walter, and Richard; and four daughters, 
Bridget, wife of John Bruen, of Aldehampſton in Devonſhire, eſquire ; 
Mary, wife of fir George Farewell, of Hill-Biſhop, in the county of Somer- 
ſct, knight Mlizabeth, married to George Cary, of Cockington, in the 
county * Devon, eſquire; and Amy, wedded to Edmund "rc of North- 
molton, in the ſame county, eſquire. Sir Edward, the father, died April the 
eleventh, 1613, and was ſucceeded in his title and eſtate by his eldeſt fon 
Edward, who was knighted at Greenwich the e ovine of May; 160 3, 
and ſent by James I. ambaſſador to Denmark. 
Ia the fame reign, he ſerved as one of the knights for Devonſhire, during 
two parliaments, and for Callington and Totneſs in two other parliaments, 
the laſt of which met at Weſtminſter, the ſixth of February, 1625. During 
the latter part of his life, he retired to his fine ſeat, the caſtle of Bury- 
Pomeroy, the antient reſidence of the family of the Pomeroys, in repairing 
and adorning which, he ſpent above twenty thouſand pounds. He married 
Dorothy, daughter of ſir Henry Killigrew, of Lothbury, in Cornwall, knight. 
By this lady he had fix ſons, and five daughters; the ſons were, firſt, Edward, 
5 will be hereafter mentioned. The ſecond was Henry, who, in his youth, 
was page of honour to Charles I. and behaved with great valour in the time 
of the civil wars on the royal ſide. He was afterwards nominated one of the 
grooms of the bedchamber to Charles, IT. whom he attended abroad during 
his exile, and delivered the laſt letter and meſſage he ſent to his father 
Charles I. who returned his anſwer by him. He left a ſon, fir Henry Sey- 
ms of Langley, in the county of Bucks, baronet, who died unmarried in 
. The above fir Edward Seymour had likewiſe five daughters; Elizabeth, 
5 firſt to Francis Courtney, of Powderham, in the county of Devon, 
eſquire; ſecondly, to fir Amos Meredith, of Aſhley, in Cheſhire, baronet. | 
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Mary, wedded to: fir Jonathan 'Trelawney;: baronet, father of the late biſhop- 
of Wincheſter; Margaret, eſpouſed to Francis Trelawney, brother of the 
ſaid Jonathan; Anne, wife of doctor Stourton; and another daughter, who 
married ſir Thomas Hall, of Wiltſhire. This ſir Edward died in the year 
1659, much lamented, having, by an obliging temper, attracted the love of 
his country, and, by his prudent conduct, acquired the character of a perſon 
of honour, wiſdom, and experience. © F 
He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, fir Edward Seymour, baronet, who 
was born in the year 1611, and who, in his father's life- time, ſerved as one 
of the knights of the ſhire for Devon, in the two laſt parliaments called by 
Charles I. For his loyalty to this king and his family, he ſuffered many loſſes, 
and endured great hardſhips ; his ſeat of Bury Caſtle having been plundered 
and burnt during the great rebellion. In the year 1643, he was one of the 
loyal party of the parliament which fat at Oxford. After the reſtoration, he 
. was vice-admiral of the county of Devon, and ſerved in parliament for the 
borough. of Totneſs, during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. He 


married Ann, daughter of fir John Portman, of Orchard-Portman, in the 


county of Somerſet, baronet, and died on the ſeventh of December, 1688.; 
leaving iſſue by her, firſt, Edward, his ſon and ſucceſſor, born in 1633, the 
fame who made fo great a figure in the parliament of England; ſecondly, 
John, a colonel in the army, who married the daughter of fir Richard 

Kennedy ; third, Hugh, who. was killed in the Duch war; fourth, William, 
who died unmarried ; and fifth, Henry, who, by act of parliament, aſſumed 
the name and arms of his uncle fir William Portman, by whoſe gift he 
became poſſeſſed of a large eftate. He died in February 1727-8, without 
iſſue, and his eſtate went as is hereafter mentioned. . 

We are come now to fir Edward Seymour, baronet, who has been juſt 
mentiones; the fifth in lineal ſucceſſion from the protector-duke of Somerſet. 
Few private gentlemen in England ever had ſo large or ſo long a continued 
ſhare in public tranſactions as he had. From the time of his firſt being 
elected, which was after the reſtoration, being then about twenty-ſeven years 
of age, to the time of his death, he fat conſtantly in parliament ; generally 
as repreſentative for the city of Exeter, and once for the county of Devon. 
According to our beſt hiſtories of thoſe times, he had great powers in ſpeak- 
ing, and his eloquence was peculiarly adapted to an Engliſh houſe of commons. 
This rendered him of importance to the court in all queſtions of great con- 
ſequence, and having as much ſpirit as he had eloquence, he was generally at 
the head, either of the adminiſtration, or the oppoſition, and for many years 
was conſidered as the oracle of the tory intereſt. In the year 1667, he made 
a motion in the houſe of commons, for impeaching the earl of Clarendon, 
(perhaps the moſt exceptionable part of his whole conduct) and he carried the 


impeachment up to the houſe of lords. It is certain, that that nobleman, 
Vor. I. Y 
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after the reſtoration, incurred great unpopularity with many of the beſt 
friends of the royal family, and the roughneſs of his behaviour was far from 
allaying the heats of the parliament on that account. Every one knows, that, 
in conſequence of this impeachment, the earl 'of Clarendon thought proper 
to withdraw beyond the ſeas, where he ended his days. On the fixth of 
June, the nineteenth of Charles II. fir Edward Seymour had a grant of the 
office of clerk of the hanaper in chancery, for the term of his natural life. 
On the twenty-fifth of February, 1672, he was unanimouſly choſen 7 
of the long parliament, ſworn of the privy- council the nineteenth of April 
following, and ſoon after made treaſurer of the navy. Thoſe promotions did 
not make him forget that he was the head of the Seymour family, and that 
a younger branch of it was duke of Somerſet. - This he always retained in 
his memory, as appears from his reply, long after this time, to king William, 
who, upon his landing in the weſt, and fir Edward Seymour's joining him, 
ſaid, I think, fir Edward, you are of the duke of Somerſet's family.” 
«© No, fir,” {replied fir Edward) “he is of mine.” He behaved in the houſe 
of commons with a freedom, which many looked upon to be too dictatorial. 
On the ſixth of March, 1679, he was again elected ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons. This honour was generally thought to be deſigned to mortify 
him, becauſe it ſubjected him to the formality of order, but the king found 
him too uſeful a ſubject in other capacities for him to confirm the choice, 
which the commons had made, and therefore they were obliged to elect 
ſerjeant Gregory for their ſpeaker, in his room. At this time, ſir Edward 
was a great favourite at court, which probably was the reaſon why, next year, 
an impeachment was carried up againſt Him from the commons; but no 
articles followed upon it. A motion was likewiſe made, for an addreſs to 
remove him from his majeſty's perſon and preſence for ever; but that motion 
was likewiſe dropt. | a 

To dojuſtice, however, to this great man, it muſt be allowed, that he was 
a true and a ſincere member of the church of England; and, upon the main, 
a ſtrenuous aſſerter of the Engliſh conſtitution. Upon the acceſſion of king 
James, he oppoſed the duke of Monmouth and his party, and ſtuck by the 
king, while the king ſtuck by himſelf, that is, till his actions proved, that 
he was determined to extinguiſh bath the civil and religious liberties of his 
people. When the complexion of this prince and his court is confidered, 
and when we reflect how aſſiduous they were in their endeavours to brin 
every man of conſequence into their meaſures, it would be abſurd to attribute 
the coldneſs, with which ſo conſiderable a man as fir Edward Seymour was 
received, to any other motives but to his principles. His adherence to the 
church of England rendered him far more diſagreeable to that monarch, 
than if he had been a diſſenter or a quaker. Sir Edward, on the other hand, 
ſeems to have conſidered a lawful king, who made uſe of his prerogative as 
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James did, to diſpenſe with law, as no better than a tyrant, and worſe than 
an uſurper. It was upon this principle that fir Edward was one of the moſt 
early and eminent promoters of the revolution ; and it would be doing him 
injuſtice not to acknowledge, that the ſucceſs of it was owing in a great 
meaſure to him. While the prince of Orange was preparing to fail for 
England, the king had retracted ſome. of his deſpotic proceedings. But 
hearing that the Dutch fleet had been put back, and that probably the 
deſcent could not be made till next year, he reſumed his arbitrary meaſures, 
which gave fir Edward, and every wiſe and honeſt man of the kingdom, very 
unfavourable impreſſions of his ſincerity. The prince, however, on the fifth 
of November, landed at Torbay, and marched to Exeter, where his recep- 
tion had but very little appearance of cordiality. This coldneſs ſtruck him, 
and it is hard to ſay what the conſequence might have been, had not fir 
Edward Seymour, with a ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed: all his actions, imme- 
diately joined him, and, by his example, brought in many other gentlemen 
of fortune and figure in that country, and then adviſed and drew up an 
aſſociation, which, he propoſed, ſhould be ſigned by all the enemies to popery 
and arbitrary power in England, to ſtand by the prince of Orange, till the 
religion, the laws and liberties of the kingdom, were ſecured by a free par- 
liament. This affociation was circulated all over England, and obtained ſuch 
a number of hands to it, as encouraged the prince of Orange to proceed in 
his glorious undertaking. ; 8 | 2 | 
It is not my purpoſe to purſue the hiſtory of that time, farther than as 
ſir Edward Seymour was concerned in it. Upon the whole, the debates 
about filling up the throne were trifling and pedantic ; but ſeveral real diffi- 
culties intervened. Though fir Edward Seymour had been ſo ſtrenuous for 
the prince of Orange, yet it is uncertain, whether, at the time of the aſſocia- 
tion, he underſtood that the prince came to be the ſovereign, as well as the 
deliverer, of the nation; eſpecially as the ſolemn declaration he had publiſhed, 
implied, that the expedition was intended only for redreſs of the grievances 
« by a free and lawful parliament, to which ſhould be referred the enquiry 
« into the birth of the pretended prince of Wales, and all things relating 
« to the right of ſucceſſion.” An addition was afterwards made to the fame 
declaration, upon the king's pretending to redreſs ſome things that had been 
amiſs, importing, © That theſe redreſſes were imperfect, and a plain confeſſion 
4 of the violences complained of; that the root of oppreſſion, the claim of 
% a deſpotic power, was reſerved entire, and conſequently no remedy could 
« be offered but in parliament, by a declaration of the rights of the ſubject, 
„ which had been invaded; and therefore all ſhould be referred to a free 
aſſembly of the nation in a lawful parliament.” Thoſe expreſſions, had 
king James remained in England, would have rendered it extremely difficult 
for the prince of Orange to have mounted the throne. They wo as the 
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handle of all the oppoſition king William afterwards met with from the tories; 
The party, which was againſt the prince of Orange being declared king; 
was powerful and numerous, nor were the whigs united amongſt themſelves, 


becauſe many of them were againſt any enquiry" into the birth of the pre- 
tended prince, as thinking that ſuch an enquiry would be. paying too great 


a compliment to hereditary right. In the convention-parhament, fir Edward 


Seymour oppoſed the prince of Orange being declared king; but his oppoſi- 
tion ſeems to have made little impreſſion at court to his prejudice ; though he 
continued ſteady in it. When it was propoſed to turn the convention into a 


parliament, and a bill was ſent from the lords to the commons on that head, 


a great debate followed, which was principally managed by fir Edward Sey- 
mour, who ſpoke in the negative. But when the queſtion was carried in the 
_ affirmative, he took the oath required by law. On the firſt of March, 1691; 
he was ſworn of the privy-council, and he, together with the famous 
Charles Montague, who was afterwards fo diſtinguiſhed in the whig intereſt, 
under the title of lord Halifax, were appointed lords of the treaſury. He 
was one of the privy-counſellors, to whom, in the year 1692, king James 
addreſſed a letter, dated the ſecond of April, informing them, that his wife was 


with child, and inviting them to be preſent at the delivery. He continued in 


poſt for about two years; and, upon his reſignation, he was no more employed 
in that reign; but, by his oppoſition, he created a great deal of uneaſineſs to 
the whig party. It has been aſſerted more than once in print, that before 
ſir Edward was in place, the king, diſcovering ſome treaſonable practices, 
put it to his option, either to take a trial, or a place, and that he choſe the 
latter. But this ſtory is not only deſtitute of all proof and probability, but 
is fraught with abſurdity, and is equally injurious to the memory of king 
William, as it is to that of ſir Edward Seymour. King William is ſuppoſed 
to have preferred, at all times, to be ſerved by tories, rather than whigs, 
when the former choſe to ſerve him; and therefore it was natural for him 
to give a place to the head of the tory intereſt in the houſe of commons; 
add to this, that king William was far from being apt to pardon or overlook 
any treaſonable practices, even in his greateſt favourites and miniſters'; 

witneſs his ſending the earl, afterwards the great duke of, Marlborough, a 
priſoner to the Tower, as he did many others of the chief nobility of Eng- 
land. Upon queen Anne's acceſſion to the crown, fir Edward Seymour was 
a diſtinguiſned favourite. That princeſs had, in her education, conceived 
ſome unhappy prejudices againſt the whigs, and looked upon the tories as 


her beſt friends. On the fourteenth of April, therefore, 1702, he was 


appointed comptroller of the houthold, and, three days after, he was fworn 


of the privy-council. But this, and a great number of other tory promo- 


tions, did not take place, before that party had given the moſt convincing 
proofs of their intentions to. carry on the war vigorouſly againſt France, and 
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and to re-eſtabliſh the public credit, which had been ſhocked during the 
diviſions of the late reign. As thoſe engagements, which were at this time, 
in fact, made good by the tories, left the Whigs little to reproach them with, 
the tories were now more popular than they pad been for many years. The 
queen, however, appeared to be herſelf fo little of a party-woman, that 
ſhe inclined to the opinion of the earl of Matlborough and the whig lords, 
for declaring war againſt France and Spain. When the declaration for that 
purpoſe was drawn up, fir Edward Seymour, by her command, communi- 
cated the ſame to the hou of commons, who unanimouſly reſolved to addreſs 
the queen, „To return her thanks for her communicating to them her 
« intentions of declaring war, in conjunction with her allies, againſt the 
French king, and his grandſon, and to aſſure her, that they would, to the 
« utmoſt, aſſiſt and ſupport her in carrying it on.“ 

At this period, fir Edward's credit at court was fo high, that he had 
an offer of a patent to be a peer; but thinking himſelf too old a com- 
moner to become a young lord, and knowing that on failure of iſſue male 
in the younger branch of the family, the title of duke of Somerſet muſt 
come to his eldeft ſon, 'or his deſcendents, he got the honour of a baron 
conferred on Francis, the elder ſurviving ſon of his ſecond marriage, thereby 
to ennoble two branches of his family, inſtead of one. The' parliament, which 
met in the year 1702, had in it a vaſt majority of tories, who ſtill appeared 
vigorous ſupporters of the war againſt France. Sir Edward Seymour was at 
the head of the committee of the houſe of commons, who complimented 
the earl of Marlborough, upon his return to London, for the great and ſignal 
ſervices performed by him to the nation. During the dependence of the 
bill againſt occaſional conformity, which was the firſt meaſure that broke 
the tory intereſt in this reign, fir. Edward Seymour was a warm friend to the 
bill; but he concurred in all meaſures for ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
On the twenty-third of December, he moved for leave to bring in a bill, to 
reſume all the grants made in king: William's reign, and for applying them 
to the uſe of the public. But this bill, though carried by a majority of one 
hundred and eighty againſt ſeventy-eight, was afterwards dropt, when the 
whig intereſt prevailed, which it ſoon did, through the great ſucceſs of the 
duke of Marlborough abroad, and the wiſdom of his friends at home. Sir 
Edward Seymour, at laſt, became a profeſſed oppoſer of the meaſures then 
carrying on by the court party; and, in the beginning of the year 1703-4, 
the queen took from him the poſt of comptroller of her houſhould. Some- 
time before his death, he retired to his houſe at Mayden-Bradley, where 
he died on the ſeventeenth of February, 170%, and was buried in his family 
vault there, under a beautiful monument, with an inſcription which I 
ſhall give the reader, both becauſe of its elegance, and becauſe it is the moſt 
authentic ſupplement to what: I have faid of this great man. 
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Under this marble are depoſited the remains 
of ſir Edward Seymour, baronet, late | 
of Bury-Pom m_ in the county of 
Devon, of this place. 
A man of ſuch endowments 
as added luſtre to his noble anceſtry, 
commanded reverence from his cotemporaries, 
© and ſtands the faireſt pattern to poſterity : | 
Being often called to council, and WWays choſen in 
Parliament. 
4 friend to his Prince, a ſervant to his Country) 
He adviſed the king with freedom, 
the ſenate with dignity ; 
That ſenate, the bulwark of the Engliſh ere 
in which he preſided for — years, 
found his eloquence an advocate, 
his integrity a guardian, 
his vigour a champion for its privileges: 
Nor can any Engliſhman rejoice 
in that envied portion of his birth- right, 
the Habeas- Corpus Act, 
Without gratitude to the aſhes of his Patriot 
under whoſe influenee 
it became his heritage. 
Born in the year 1633. 
His childhood felt not the calamities, 
which, in the ſucceeding years, 
the ſpirit of anarchy and ſchiſm 
{ſpread over the nation. 
His manhood faw the church and monarchy e 
and he lived in dutiful obedience to. both: 
Loaden with honour, full of years, 
(amidſt the triumph of his country) 
raiſed to the higheſt point of glory, 
by that immortal Princeſs, Queen Anne, 
„ e 
in the year 
1707. 
Francis Seymour, eſquire, in juſt veration 
* the memory of his illuſtrioùs grandfather, 
And in due obedience to the laſt will and teſtament 
of lieutenant general William Seymour, 


” 
* 
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ſecond ſon to the deceaſed fir Edward, 
.'* hath cauſed this monument 
to be erected, 
1730. 


But we ſhall not do juſtice to the memory of this great man, unleſs we 


vindicate him from ſome calumnies and aſperſions, which are injuriouſly caſt 
upon him by Mr. Tindal, in his continuation of Rapin's Hiſtory of England. 
This we have an opportunity of doing in reſpe& of one of thoſe aſperſions, 


by 


the authentic muniments of the family, and by living teſtimony in 


reſpect to another. 


The firſt is, concerning a motion made by ſir Edward Seymour in the 


houſe of commons, for an addreſs to the king, to offer a reward for appre- 
hending colonel Ludlow, when he came into England, in 1689. Upon this 
occaſion, the author ſays (in the firſt folio volume of his continuation p. 120.) 


66 
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Many were ſurpriſed at his [Ludlow's] coming, whilſt there was an a& of 
attainder againſt him, which he could not reafonably expect would be 
diſpenſed with in his favour ; but no one was more alarmed at it than fir 
Edward Seymour; for his {cat and eſtate at Maiden-Bradley, in Wiltſhire, 
where he lived, had belonged to Ludlow, and came to him [fir Edward] 
by grant; it is no wonder therefore, that he ſo ſtrongly repreſented to the 
commons, how highly it reflected upon the honour of the nation, that 


one of king Charles's parricides ſhould not only be ſuffered to live here, 


but be entertained with the . hopes of preferment. Upon this, the com- 
mons, at his motion, voted an addreſs to the king, to iſſue out a procla- 
mation, offering a reward for apprending Ludlow; and not content with 
making the motion, fir Edward took care to preſent the addreſs him- 
_.:-* . 


Nou, in regard to this, it is moſt certain, that neither fir Edward Sey- 
mour's ſeat or eſtate at Maiden- Bradley were ever the property of Ludlow; 
but, on the contrary, it is as certain, that the whole family eſtate there was 
one of thoſe which belonged to the protector-duke of Somerſet, and which, 
after his unjuſt attainder, by two ſeveral acts of parliament in the reign of 
Edward VI. and by commiſſions executed in purſuance of ſuch acts, became 
veſted firſt in John, the protector's eldeſt ſon, and then, upon his death 
without iſſue, in Edward the next ſon (to whom the honours were limited 
in remainder) and from him has continued in a lineal and uninterrupted 
courſe of deſcent down to the preſent duke. 


- 


So that the motion made by fir Edward Seymour againſt Ludlow, could 


not poſſibly proceed from that intereſted motive aſcribed to him in this con- 
tinuation ; nor indeed, were we deſtitute of this evidence, would the aſſer- 


tion carry the leaſt appearance of probability. Can it be ſuppoſed, that 
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fir Edward, who was Io wiſe a man, and a leading member of the houſe of 


commons, would have incurred this imputation;:'by appearing to be the firſt 
moyer of a queſtion himſelf, which he might as effectually have carried by 
a ſecret direction, upon the motion of ſome other? r 
The truth of the fact, in regard to Ludlow's eſtate in Maiden-Bradley, is, 
that he was poſſeſſed of a little manor called Varnfield, which is within 
the pariſh of Maiden- Bradley, but totally iſti & from, and not in the ſame 
county with the manor of that name and this he mentions himſelf,” in his 
memoirs, p. 332, where he fays, “ That he went to Maiden- Bradley, and 
« held a court at Yardenfield; that he might raiſe what money he could 
« among his tenants; but this manor of Yarnfield, neither ſir Edward Sey- 
mour, nor any of his family, were ever in poſteſhon- of, either before or after 
Mr. Ludlow's attainder- 1117 1 ng s £12 70? Honea e 4,0: 
And indeed, why may not fir Edward Seymour, who: was a profeſſed 
royaliſt, and whoſe eſtate had been waſted in the royal cauſe; be preſumed, 
in making this motion, to have acted upon principle,” and perhaps too, with 
ſome degree of reſentment, rather than upon intereſt? fince the author 
himſelf obſerves, Fhat Ludlow's coming over was to the ſurpriſe of many, 
5 whilſt there was an act of attainder againſt him, which he could not 
0“ reaſonably expect ſhould be diſpenſed with in his favour; and yet, 
unreaſonable as this expectation was, he has choſen to diſgrace his hiſtory 
with falſe facts, on purpoſe to load a great man with an imputation for not 
diſpenſing with it. Ve n I ee ee F 
The other pretended anecdote would be too trifting and abſurd to deſerve 
an anſwer, was it not for the ſeveral invectives which accompany the relation 
of it. It is in the ſecond volume of the continuation, p. 67, where, giving 
an account of fir Edward Seymour's death, and ſumming up his character with 
as much malignity as can well be expreſſed, it is ſaid, that After he had 
e been the terror of his enemies, and lived among his friends with a haughty 
« ſuperiority, a mean wretch turned him out of the world, its moſt impe- 
* rious difturber. When infirmities had confined him to his chair, his 
« houſe was deſerted by his ſervants, on account of ſome new diverſions, 
e and, in the mean time, an old female beggar of the maddiſh tribe, hap- 
* pened to wander into the apartments. Finding the great man thus alone, 
« ſhe reproached him for all his cruelties and oppreſſions, threatened, terri- 
„ fied, and handled him in a manner, the effects of which, ſoon put an 
end to a life, through the whole courſe of which he ſeemed equally 
« inſenſible of crimes and puniſhments.” prob? e 
Now, to allow this the leaſt degree of credibility, it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
that his relations, who were about him in his laſt moments, among whom 
were his lady, his daughter Berkeley, and her huſband, ſhewed: the ſame 
careleſſneſs, and even inhumanity, towards him, as his ſervants are ſuggeſted to 
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have ſhewn ; but the fact is not only untrue, but without even the ſhadow 
of reality; and this we can take upon ourſelves to aſſert, upon the teſtimony 
of Mrs. Berkeley, his daughter, of one Mrs. Pinnell, then a ſervant in the 
houſe, attending upon fir Edward during his laſt illneſs, and of Mr. Uriah 
Meſſiter, an old gentleman, then and yet reſiding at Maiden-Bradley, who, 
having been all ſeparately queſtioned about this ſuppoſed fact, expreſſed their 
aſtoniſhment at a- report ſo groundleſs, and not only denied that ſuch an 
occurfence ever happened, but declared, that no other ever came to their 
knowledge, which bore. the leaſt ſemblance to it, or could poſſibly give 
colour to ſuch a fiction. This information we receive from a gentleman 
related to the family, who made a particular inquiry into this matter of the 
| perſons abovementioned ; of the two former, upwards of ten years ago, when 
he was firſt ſurpriſed with reading the paſſage here quoted, and of the latter, 
ſince the commencement of the preſent year. Other antient people there are 
too in the pariſh and neighbourhood, who are ready to atteſt the falſchood 
of this report. Indeed, barely to have denied this fact, together with 
its improbability, would have been ſufficient to have refuted it, ſince there is 
nothing but mr. Tindal's aſſertion, without any authority cited, for the ſup- 
port of it; but we choſe to be more explicit, and to produce proofs of what 
we ſay, in order to wipe out entirely thoſe impreſſions, which the poſitive 
aſſertions of an hiſtorian might poſſibly make to the prejudice of a great 
character; and we cannot but lament, that party zeal ſhould prompt the 
writer of a hiſtory to blaſt ſo illuſtrious a reputation, by broaching for facts 
what, if he did not know to be falſe, yet he could have no reaſon for ſuppoſing 
to be true. But having detected the author in theſe untruths, we may now 
very reaſonably conclude, that the other invectives, which he ſo liberally 
beſtows upon fir Edward Seymour, throughout the whole courſe of his 
hiſtory, are as void of any real foundation. Indeed, had ſome of them been 
true, and in particular thoſe infinuations of his having received a bribe of 
twelve thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India company, and of having em- 
bezzled a prodigious ſum of the publick money, when treaſurer of the navy, 
it might be preſumed, that his family, on his deceaſe, would have found the 
riches he muſt have amaſſed by theſe finiſter practices: but the fact was quite 
otherwiſe ; for certain it is, that though he inherited a large patrimonial 
eſtate ; though he married two ladies, both with conſiderable portions ; 
though he had been in great and lucrative employments from his very youth ; 
and though he lived by no means profuſely, but with as much economy 
as ſplendor ; yet the real eſtates which he purchaſed in his life-time, and 
the perſonal he left at his death, fell very far ſhort of what might have been 
juſtly added to his patrimony by any one of the moſt untainted integrity. 
But here a proper opportunity offers, to obſerve how much the nation is 


indebted to two of this family, who were the great inſtruments, in the hands 
er! wn, Z 
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of Providence, for eſtabliſhing the religion and liberty of their country, at 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed æras of the Engliſh annals; for to the protector- duke 
of Somerſet it is, that we entirely owe the accompliſhment of the reforma- 
tion; and had it not been for his deſcendant, fir Edward Seymour's ſeaſonable 
junction with the prince of Orange, perhaps this kingdom had never been 
bleſt with the revolution. So that with truth it may be afferted, that no 
family ever did more eſſential ſervices to their country, than this of Seymour 
has effected. | 1 ved LET Ae $I OTB ne, | 
Sir Edward Seymour's firſt wife was Margaret, daughter and coheir of fir 
William Wall, of London, knight, by whom he had iſſue two ſons, Edward, 
2 who ſucceeded him in his eſtate and title, and William, who afterwards roſe 
1 to a great rank in the army, and died without iſſue, on the nineteenth of 
February, 1727 ; being, at the time of his death, a lieutenant-general of the 
marines. Sir Edward's ſecond wife, was Lztitia, daughter of Alexander 
Popham, of Littlecote, in the county of Wilts, eſquire; ſhe died on the 
ſixteenth of March, 1728-9, and, by her, fir Edward had a daughter, Anne, 
married to William Berkeley, of Pill, in the county of Somerſet, eſquire, 
(a younger branch of the family of the lord Berkeley of Stratton, ' and con- 
 ſequently deſcended from the antient barons of Berkeley Caſtle) who after- 
wards took the name and arms of Portman, together with the great eſtate 
which was given him by fir William Portman, on failure of iſſue of the 
abovenamed Henry Seymour Portman, his wife's uncle. He was father b 
her of Henry William Berkeley Portman, eſquire, who was knight of the 
ſhire for the county of Somerſet, in the parliament of 17413 alfo of Edward 
Berkeley, eſquire, who poſſeffes the paternal eſtate at Pill, and of Lztitia, 
married to John Burland, eſquire, ſerjeant at law, and recorder of the city 
of Wells. The eldeſt fon of this ſecond marriage of fir Edward Seymour, 
was Popham, who was killed in a duel by colonel Kirk. The ſecond, was 
Francis, already mentioned, who was created lord Conway, and was father 
of the preſent earl of Hertford, of whoſe branch we ſhall hereafter diſtinctly 
treat. The third fon was Charles, to whom the barony of Conway was 
limited, and whoſe male iflue is now extindt. The fourth was Henry; the 
fifth was Alexander; and the ſixth was John, who all died young. 
Sir Edward Seymour, the eldeſt ſon of the great fir Edward, ſerved in 
ſeveral parliaments, and died at the age of eighty, at Mayden-Bradley, (to 
which place he had for ſome time retired) on the twenty-ninth of September, 
1741. He married Lztitia, ſole daughter of fir Francis Popham, of Little- 
cote, in Wiltſhire, knight of the Bath. She died in the year 1738 ; and, by 
her, he had four fons, and eight daughters; firſt, Edward, duke of Somerſet, 
and father of the preſent duke; ſecond, Francis Seymour, of Sherborn, in 
Dorſetſhire, who was returned member for Great-Bedwin, in 1732, and for 


Marlborough, in 1734. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
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Popham, of Littlecote, reli of Edward, viſcount Hinchingbroke, and mother 
of the preſent earl of Sandwich, and had iſſue, by her, two ſons ; Henry, 
who married the twenty-fourth of July, 1753, lady Caroline, only daughter 
of William, carl Cowper ; Francis who died an infant; and a daughter, 
Mary. The above Francis died the twenty-ninth of December, 1761, and was 
buried in the family vault at Maiden-Bradley, a few days after. The third 
ſon of fir Edward was Alexander, who died unmarried in April, 1731. The 
fourth, William Seymour, of Eaſt Knoyle, in Wiltſhire, eſquire; who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Hippye, of Frome, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, eſquire, and died without iſſue. The daughters were, Lztitia, who 
was married to John Gapper, of Wincanton, in Somerſetſhire, eſquire; 
Margaret, to Richard Jones, of Bramſbury, in Wiltſhire, eſquire; Elizabeth, 
to Henry Hungerford, of Fiefield, Wilts, eſquire; Anne, to William Scroggs, 
of Chute Lodge, in the ſame county, eſquire; Hellena, who died unmarried; 
Mary, wife of the reverend mr. Hammond; Jane, of William Coleman, of 
Sornhey, in the county of Devon, eſquire; and Catherine, of John Phillippe 
Fuhr, merchant, of Briſtol. 
Edward, the ninth duke of Somerſet, was choſen for the city of Saliſbury, 
in the parliament, which met the ninth of December, 1741, and upon the 
death of Algernon, duke of Somerſet, in 1749, he laid claim to the honours 
and titles of duke of Somerſet, and baron Seymour. This claim was by his 
late majeſty referred to fir Dudley Ryder, then his attorney- general. A 
counter-petition however was preſented by mr. Berkeley Seymour, who claimed 
the titles and dignities of the Somerſet family, under a pretence of being 
lineally deſcended from a John Seymour, of Frampton-Cotterel, who, it was 
pretended, was ſon of Henry Seymour, ſecond fon of the ſaid Edward, firſt 
duke of Somerſet, by the ſaid Anne, his ſecond wife. But the whole of the 
evidence which was laid before the attorney-general in ſupport of this petition, 
was not only inſufficient in itſelf to prove, that Henry, fon of the firſt duke 
of Somerſet, left a ſon named John, but made that fact to be impoſſible, as 
upon that ſuppoſition, the grandſon of the ſaid Henry muſt have been in 
being, at a time when his ſuppoſed grandfather's elder brother, Edward, earl 
of Hertford, who died in 1621, at the age of eighty-three, could not be 
above nineteen years old. The like impoſhbility alſo appeared from a copy 
of a bargain and fale inrolled in the court of common-pleas, dated the 
eighteenth of June, 1559; by which the ſame John . Seymour bought 
Frampton Cottrel, for four hundred and fifty pounds, at a time when his 
father's elder brother could not be twenty-one years old. Upon the incon- 
ſiſtency of thoſe evidences, with the ſuppoſition of John Seymour being the 
ſon of Henry, the council and agent for Mr. Berkeley Seymour did not think 
proper to read the reſt of their evidence (to ſhew his deſcent from that John) ; 
and accordingly this claim was rejected as frivolous and en, 
8 1 
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But it is probable that John, here pretended to have been the fon of Henry, 
and grandſon of the firſt duke, was the fame John who is deſcribed in the 
heralds books, as the Filius Nothus of John the father of the firſt duke; 
for there, this John is ſaid to have married Jane, the daughter of Nicholas 
Poinings, and in the pedigree produced by Berkeley Seymour, he is faid to 
have married Jane the daughter of fir Nicholas Pointz. The attorney-general 
then reported the facts with regard to the limitations of patents, and acts of 
parliament, as we have related them above in our hiſtorical account of the 
firſt duke; and his grace being evidently proved to be lineally deſcended from 
that great nobleman, accordingly received his ſummons, and took his ſeat in 
the houſe of Peers, as duke of Somerſet, and baron Seymour. His grace, on 
the eleventh of February, 1742, obtained from his majeſty a grant of the 
office of warder, and chief juſtice in eyre, of all his majeſty's forefts and 
parks, chaſes and warrens, north of Trent. The reverſion of this great title 
and dignity to the elder branch of the family, after it had continued for the 
ſpace of two hundred years and upwards in the younger, is very remarkable, 
and perhaps not to be paralleled in hiſtory. "8 
His grace, as the primier proteſtant duke of England, walked as chief 
mourner at the funeral of the prince of Wales, the thirteenth» of April, 
yd 5.2 
This ſir Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, died the twelfth of December, 
1757, and was buried in his family vault at Maiden- Bradley; having married 
Mary, daughter and heir of Daniel Webb, of Monkton-Farley, in Wiltſhire, 
eſquire, and niece and heireſs of Edward Somner, of Seend, in the ſame 
county, eſquire. By her he had iſſue, four ſons, viz. Edward, the tenth 
and preſent duke of Somerſet ; lord Webb Seymour, who poſſeſſes his grand- 
father's eſtate, at Monkton-Farley ; lord William, who was called to the 
bar in 1744; lord Francis, who was appointed in July, 1752, one of his 
majeſty's chaplains in ordinary, and ſoon after a canon reſidentiary of Windſor; 
and upon the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, was re-appointed one of his chap- 
lains. He married Catherine, daughter of the reverend mr. Paine, and ſiſter 
of the counteſs of Northampton. His grace had alſo one daughter, lady 
Mary. 
I Mall now cloſe the account of this family, by obſerving, that England 
owes to two predeceſſors of his preſent grace the duke of Somerſet, the two 
moſt valuable bleſſings that Engliſhmen enjoy, the proteſtant religion, and 
perſonal liberty. All hiſtories agree, that archbiſhop Cranmer, zealous as 
he was for the reformation, was of too timid a nature to have carried through 
that great work, had it not been for the firmneſs of the duke of Somerſet; 
and many of the biſhops, however well inclined to reform from the errors 
of popery, retained certain prejudices in favour of the old religion, which 
muſt have disfigured the reformation, had they not been conquered by his 
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good ſenſe and reſolution. Whatever political errors may be attributed to his 
conduct, his character ſtands clear with regard to religion. 


Without entering farther than has been already done in the courſe of this 


work, upon a vindication of the character of fir Edward Seymour, ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, his lineal deſcendent by the eldeſt branch of this 
noble family, we may venture to aſſert, that he was the firſt patriot who 
obtained for Engliſhmen the juſt and preciſe knowledge of that freedom, 
which now conſtitutes their birth-right. The treatment his character has. 
met with from hiſtory, is a flagrant inſtance, that nothing can be facred' 
from the ſting of party. Allegations without proofs, ſuſpicions without 
grounds, and bold aſſertions without the ſmalleſt evidence, conſtitute the 
whole charge againſt this great man's memory. The only article of his 
conduct that 1s queſtio able by ſome, does honour to his character with all 
who know the principles of the Britin conftitition ; I mean, bis oppoſition 
to the re Admilfon of Ludlow into England. | That oppoſition was conſti- 
tutional, legal, and meritorious ; and however Ludlow's character has ſince 
been exalted, it would be difficult for any man to point out its particular 
excellence, but that of a brutal courage; nor does it from any literary crite- 


f * 35 2 2 ” ©. 1 . | . . | 
rion appear, that the memoirs, publiſhed under his name, were of his com- 


: poſition, 


* 
— 


255 e en 5 . 4 5 | * | 
His grace, the preſent duke of Somerſet, at the funeral of his late majeſty, 
walked as the principal ſupporter to his royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 


land, who was chief mourner; and at the coronation of their preſent majeſties, 


his grace carried the orb, being one of the moſt honourable poſts in that 
proceeding, as his predeceſſors had generally done at former coronations. 


His grace is yet unmarried. : 
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d Seymour, duke of Somerſet, baron Seymour, and baronet. 
r e : 

Baron Seymour, by letters patent, February the fifteenth, 1547 (1 Edward 
VI.) and, duke of Somerſet, the day after; and baronet by letters patent, 
June n, . !. . MEM. METS. 775 -. 

n 

Quarterly, firſt and fourth, Or, on a Pile, Gules, between fix Fleur-de-lis, 
Azure, and three lyons of England, (an augmentation granted by Hen 
VIII. on his marriage with lady Jane Seymour, the protector's ſiſter.) Second 
and third, the paternal coat of Seymour, Gules, two wings conjoined in 
lure, their tips downwards, Or. bs 

CREST.] Out of a ducal coronet, Or, a phenix in flames proper; alluding 
to queen Jane Seymour, who died in childbirth of Edward VI. 


SUPPORTERS.| On the dexter fide, an unicorn, Argent, armed, creſted, 


and gorged with a ducal collar, to which is affixed a chain, Or. On the 
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FTTZROV DUKE OF CLEVELAND. 


A, L 


\ * LLIERS, duke of Buckingham, the great favourite of the two 
5 princes, king James and king Charles I. had a brother, ſir Edward 
Villiers, who was preſident of Munſter, and father to William Vil- 1 
ers, viſcount Grandiſon, in the kingdom of Ireland. If hiſtorians cenſure By 
the profuſion of the Stuart family to that of Villiers, they ought at the ſame 1 
time to acknowledge, that no prince was ever better or more gratefully 11 
requited by the gratitude of their ſubjects, than Charles I. and Charles II. 1 
were by that of the family of Villiers. This William, viſcount Grandiſon, 
was amongſt the firſt who took up arms for Charles I. He was a nobleman 
of very fine parts, and was very intimate with the great earl of Clarendon, 
as appears by the following letter to that nobleman, when he was mr. Hyde, 
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which is all written in lord Grandiſon's hand (though not ſigned by him, 
becauſe of the difficulties of the times) and indorſed by mr. Hyde: 
Dear Nedd, 1 wee N 

«© You may eaſely immagine how vnſatisfied I am with the reſolutions his 
e majeſtie hath taken concerning Ireland, tell I vnderſtand from you how 
«© itt agrees with the ſence you have off whatt is fitt for him to doo att this 
ce time, which you muſt nott faile to ſatisfie mee in att large, by the firſt 
«« ſafe occaſion, which my fiſter Dalkith will lett you know off; my lord 
<< Newportt, Will. Legg, and this barer, mr. Warder, being to returne 
„ ſudanly, and nott indanger the miſcarriing off a ladies packett. His 
«© majeſtic is pleaſed (moſtt graciouſly) to lett me know I am nott out off his 
<< thoughts, and commands mee nott to thinke off ſtirring from him, aſſur- 
ing mee, thatt, iff hee diſpoſes nott off mee before hee bee in Ireland, 
<« itt will bee to doe ſomthing more to my aduantage att his being there, 
« which truely I tſinke I may ſafelier deſire (in theſe times) then to haue 
< anithing dun for mee, before wee ſee att whatt certanty wee are like to bee 
% att. I can bee confirmed in nothing tell I heare your opinion; which 
% pray impart nott to my wife, nor none off our family, tell you heare 
« againe from mee. The king is reſolued to take the prince with him; 
<< for whole ſafeties and ſeruices I muſt bee allwaies ready to performe ſuch 
ce actions, as may beecom your euer faithfull . 

* diele, 1% Apa e 


* 


Arffectionate frend. 


This lord being wounded at the battle of Edgehill, died ſoon after at 
Oxford, and was buried in the cathedral of Chriſt- Church there. He left a 


ſon, who was a young nobleman of great expectations, and lived abroad at 


the time of the reſtoration. He was a great favourite with Charles II. and 
having, during his youth, fallen into ſome irregularities, the earl of Claren- 
don appears to have intereſted himſelf in his reformation. In an original 


letter to him from a perſon in a public ſtation at Paris, but in the ſecret of 


the reſtoration, dated the fifteenth of January, 1659, I met with the fol- 
lowing paragraph, viz. * What I write your lordſhip (lord Clarendon then 
„only took the title of lord high chancellor) of the lord Grandiſon, 
imported not that he was now diſorderly ; but that his former libertine 
life had brought him to a weak and unperfe& diſpoſition of health; but 
„ etherwiſe, at preſent, his lordſhip lives in a ſober and retired condition, 
«« near to the Engliſh nunnery, and far from his idle countrymen, nor do I 
« hear that he comes amongſt them.” * 
Barbara, the ſiſter of the laſt mentioned nobleman, and the wife of Roger 
Palmer, earl of Caſtlemain, in Ireland, was, in conſideration of her family, 
and her own perſonal merits, by letters patents, bearing date at Weſtminſter, 
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ILLIERS, duke of Buckingham, the great favourite of the two 

princes, king James and king Charles I. had a brother, fir Edward 
Villiers, who was prefident of Munſter, and father to William 
Villiers, viſcount Grandiſon, in the kingdom of Ireland. If hiſtorians cenſure 
the profuſion of the Stuart family to that of Villiers, they ought at the ſame 
time to acknowledge, that no prince was ever better or more gratefully 
requited by the gratitude of their ſubjects, than Charles I. and Charles II. 
were by that of the family of Villiers. This William, viſcount Grandiſon, 
was amongſt the firſt who took up arms for Charles I. He was a nobleman 
of ſhining parts, and was very intimate with the great earl of Clarendon, 
as appears by the following letter to that nobleman, when he was mr. Hyde, 
which is all written in lord Grandiſon's hand (though not ſigned by him, 
becauſe of the difficulties of the times) and indorſed by mr. Hyde: 


\ 
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% Dear Nedd, | | 3 
« You may eaſely immagine how vnſatisfied I am with the reſolutions his 


1 « majeſtie hath taken concerning Ireland, tell I vnderſtand from you how 


« itt agrees with the ſence you have of whatt is fitt for him to doo att this 


* time, which you muſt nott faile to ſatisſie mee in att large, by the firſt 


« ſafe occaſion, which my ſiſter Dalkith will lett you know off; my lord 


«« Newportt, Will. Legg, and this barer, mr. Warder, being to returne 


« ſudanly, and nott endanger | the miſcarriing off a ladies packett. His 
« majeſtic is pleaſed (moſtt graciouſly) to lett me know I am nott out off his 
« thoughts, and commands mee nott to thinke of ſtirring from him, aſſur- 
« ing mee, thatt, iff hee diſpoſes nott off mee before hee bee in Ireland, 
« jtt will bee to doe ſomthing more to my aduantage att his being there, 
« which truely I thinke I may ſafelier deſire (in theſe times) than to haue 
« anithing dun for mee, before wee ſee att whatt certanty wee are like to bee 
« att.” I can bee confirmed in nothing tell I heare your opinion; which 


* 


« pray impart nott to my wife, nor none off our family, tell you heare 
« againe from mee. The king is reſolued to take the prince with him; 
« for whoſe ſafeties and ſeruices I muſt bee allwaies ready to performe ſuch 


« actions, as may beecom your euer faithful! 
% Yorcke, 12 April. __ "«. affeQtionate frend.” 


This lord being wounded at the battle of Edgehill, died ſoon after at 
Oxford, and was buried in the cathedral of Chriſt-Church there. He left a 
ſon, who was a young nobleman of great expeCtations, and lived abroad at 
the time of the reſtoration. He was a great favourite with Charles II. and 
having, during his youth, fallen into ſome irregularities, the earl of Claren- 
don appears to have intereſted himſelf in his reformation. In an original 
letter to him from a perſon in a public ſtation at Paris, but in the ſecret of 
the reſtoration, dated the fifteenth of January, 1659, I met with the follow- 


ing paragraph, viz. © What I write your lordſhip (lord Clarendon then 


only took the title of lord high chancellor) of the lord Grandiſon, 
« imported not that he was now diſorderly ; but that his former libertine 
« life had brought him to a weak and unperfect diſpoſition of health; but 
* otherwiſe, at preſent, his lordſhip lives in a ſober and retired condition, 
* near to the Engliſh nunnery, and far from his idle countrymen, nor do 1 
* hear that he comes amongſt them.” | 

Barbara, the ſiſter of the laſt mentioned nobleman, and the wife of Roger 
Palmer, earl of Caſtlemain, in Ireland, was, in conſideration of her family, 
and her own perſonal merits, by letters patents, bearing date at Weſtminſter, 
Auguſt the third, the twenty-ſecond of Charles II. advanced by that monarch 
to the dignity of baroneſs of Nonſuch, in the county of Surry, as alſo to 
the dignities of counteſs of Southampton, and dutcheſs of Cleveland, to 
enjoy during her natural life ; the remainder to Charles Fitz-Roy, his ſaid 


minſter-abbey. His 
daughter of fir William Pultney, of Miſterton, in 


8 ITZ. ROY DUKE OF CLEVELAND. 177 
majeſty s natural ſon by her, and to the heirs male of his body; and in 


default thereof, to George Fitz-Roy, younger brother to the faid Charles. 
This Charles received his education at Chriſt-Church, in the univerſity of 
Oxford, and on the twenty-fifth of January, 1672-3, he was elected a knight 


en the moſt noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled the firſt of April follow- 


he then bearing the title of earl of Southampton, as being his mother's 


| eldeſt ſon. By letters patent, dated September the tenth, 1675, he was 


advanced to the ſtate and degree of a baron of England, by the titles of the 
baron of Newberry, earl of Chicheſter, and duke of ben pes0, to him 
and the heirs male of his body 3, and in default thereof, to George, his 


younger brother, (afterwards duke of Northumberland) and his heirs male. 


His grace firſt married Mary, daughter and fole heir of fir Henry 
Wood. This lady died without iſſue, 1680, and was buried in Weſt- 
glace, An. 1694, married, for 22 ſecond wife, Anne, 

the county of Leiceſter, 
reſent earl of Bath. By this lady, who 


uthcote, eſquire, and 4 died February 


knight, and grandfather to the 
was after wards the wife of „ 
the, twenty ſecond, 1745-6 


teenth, 1697-8 ;Mord Charles Fitz-Roy, born February the thirteenth, 
2 died July the thirty- firſt, 1723; lord Henry Fitz-Roy, born 


Auguſt the ſeventeenth, 1701, and died in 1708. The daughters were, 


lady Barbara, born February the ſeventh, 1695-6, and died unmarried ; 
lady Grace, born March the twenty-eighth, 1697, and married the honour- 
able Henry Vane, eſquire, eldeſt fon and heir to Gilbert, lord Barnard, and 
afterwards created carl of Darlington, and father to the preſent earl; lady 
Anne, "2 November the twelfth, 1702, and married to F rancis Paddy, 
eſquire. - #*, 

Nis grace, the late . of Cleveland, upon the death of his mother, at 
her houſe ick in 1709, ſucceeded as duke of Cleveland, and upon 
the fourteenth*oF January, 1709-10, took his place in the houſe of peers 
accordingly. Hig brother, the duke of Southampton dying in 1716, the 


duke of Cleyeland ſucceeded him as chief butler of England. He died 


September the nineteeth, 17 30 and was ſucceeded by his ſon William, earl 


of Chicheſter, the preſent duke, who, in 1731, married the lady Henrietta 


Finch, daughter to Daniel, late earl of Winchelſea and * but 
that lady died in April, 1742, without iſſue. 


T3 L243, 
William Fitg-Rov, duke of Cleveland and Southampton, it of South- 


ampton and Chicheſter, and baron of Nonſuch and Newberry. 
+ fas BE: 259 AB eee Rs ES 


Baron of Nonſuch, in the county of Surry, earl of Southampton, in 


Hampſhire, and duke of Cleveland in Fee by deſcent from his grand- 
1 Os | — 


is grace had iſſue three ſons, and three 
E. er viz. William, now duke of Cleveland, born February the nine- 
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mother, as afordhid ; baron of Newberry, in Berkſhire, earl of Chicheſter, 


in the county of Suſſex, and duke of n in Hunnhire, * 
* ber, the N 167 8 


A R N . "TIO 

Quarterly, the fir and fourth grandquarters ; quarterly, y  Frafice and Eng- 
land, ſecond Scotland, third IrelandFbeing the arms of . harles WH over all 
a baton ſiniſtit counter upon Exxiine and Azure. _ 

CxtsT.] On a chapeau, Gules, turned up, Ermine, a 120 pallhpt guar- 
dant, Or, crowaed With a ducal otenet, 2 and gorged with a collar 
counter compone, Ermine and Azure. 

 SvPPQRTERS.]-Qn the dexter fide, a ho ark Or, bene with a 
ducal coronet, Azure, and gorged with a collar, counter compone, Ermine 
and Azure. On the ſiniſter a 'grey=hound, Argent, collared as the dexter. 

 MoTTo4] No DUBLISQUE. Nervus. * 

CHIEF SEAT. 


Ruſhbroke, near St. Edmund's s Bury, Suffolk, ferenty-three miles from 
London. | 
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LENOX DUKE OF RICHMOND: 


F, as is 8 believed, the French, and the friends of arbitrary power, 
threw the baits of beauty in the way of Charles II. to divert his atten- 

tion from the true intereſt of his kingdom, they ſucceeded, in the main, 

but very indifferently ; for no ſet of Engliſh nobility have ever behaved with 
greater ſpirit and firmneſs for the intereſt and liberties of this country, than 


have the deſcendants of ſuch connections. ay . 

Every one knows, that in the year 1670, it was generally thought, that 
the courts of France and England had in their views meaſures that appeared 
to be dangerous to the liberties of Europe. The dutcheſs of Orleans, 
daughter to Charles I. was bred up under the eye of her mother, one of the 
moſt intriguing, artful, princeſſes of her time; and ſhe inherited the ſame 
talents, with a great ſhare of beauty and inſinuating addreſs. Being moſt 
' tenderly beloved by her brother Charles II. the French king, Lewis XIV. 
thought that he could not employ a more proper agent at the Engliſh court, 
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18 © LENOK DUKE OF RICHMOND. © 
thin the dutcheſs of Orleans, and he accordingly prevailed with her to viſit 


\ 


view was meant to ſerve are foreign to my preſent purpoſe. 


The dutcheſs had in her train of attendants, a French lady, named Louiſe 
Renee de Penencouet de Keroualle, with whoſe beauty and perfections (being 
confeſſedly one of the moſt accompliſhed ladies of that age) Charles fell in 


love; and by letters patent, dated at Weſtminſter, the nineteenth of Auguſt, 
1673, he created her dutcheſs of Portſmouth, counteſs of Fareham, and 


baroneſs .of Petersfield, all in the county of Southampton, to enjoy during 


her life. - ay; 5 
The dutcheſs of Portſmouth was deſcended from a conſiderable family 


in the province of Britanny, in France, and Charles II. having given his 


iſſue, by her, the name of the Lennox family, prevailed upon the French 


king to give the mother the dutchy of Aubigny. This he did by a grant, 


dated at Verſailles, in 1684, the fortieth year of his reign. But we now 
return to the family. . . 5 5 

On the twenty-ninth of July, 1672, was born the eldeſt ſon of the dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth, by the'king, who was preſent at his baptiſm, and with the 
ſurname of Lenox, gave him his own chriſtian name of Charles ; and by 


letters patent, dated Weſtminſter, the ninth of Auguſt, 1675, he created him 


baron of Settrington, in the county of York, earl of March, and duke of Rich- 
mond, in Yorkſhire. The dignity and titles of Lenox being veſted in the 
crown, by the death of Eſme, the laſt duke, without iſſue male, Charles II. 
created his ſaid ſon duke of Lenox, earl of Darnley, and baron of Torbolton, 
and to the heirs male of his body, by letters patent, paſt in Scotland, the ninth 
of September, 1675. On the ſeventh of April, 1681, his grace was elected a 
knight of the Garter, and inſtalled the twentieth of the ſame month. When 
the unhappy diviſions of the times made it, in a manner, neceſſary for king 
Charles to diſmiſs the duke of Monmouth from being maſter of the horſe, 


that poſt was given to the duke of Richmond; but the management of it, on 


account of the duke's youth, was entruſted with commiſſioners under him, 
who were Henry Guy, Theophilus Oglethorp, and Charles Adderly, eſquires, 
under which management it continued till the acceſſion of king James II. 
when his grace was removed. It was not before the fourteenth of November, 
1693, that his grace took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, and he fell heartily 
in with the eſtabliſhment, and all the meaſures of that government. He 


ſerved in Flanders, as aid de camp to king William ; and in all the divifions 


that happened in queen Ann's reign, he approved himſelf to be a ſteady 
friend to the revolution principles. He married Anne, the widow. of Henry 
lord Bellaſiſſe, of Worlaby, eldeſt daughter of lord Brudenel, ſon and heir to 
Robert, earl of Cardigan, by whom he had iſſue, one ſon, Charles, after- 
wards duke of Richmond, and two daughters, lady Louiſa, married to James, 


earl of Berkeley, laſt lord high admiral of England, and lady Anne, wife to 


The particular ends which this famous inter- 
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William-Anne, earl of Albematle,” who died ambaſſador at Paris. Upon 


the acceſſion of George I. he was made one of the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber, and dying on the twenty- ſeventh of May, 1723, at his ſeat at Good- 
Wood, in Suſſex, he was buried in king Henry's * in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1723, her grace having died the ninth 


of December, 1722; but was removed, upon the late duke's death, to the 


family vault, -in the cathedral at Chicheſter. 


His ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles, the late duke of Richmond, Lenox, and 


Aubigny, during his father's life-time, ſerved in parliament for the city of 
Chicheſter, and the borough of Newport, for which he was member when 
his father died. He was by George I. made a knight of the Bath, upon the 


revival of that order, in 1725. But next year, the twenty-ſixth of May, 


1726, he was elected one of the knights companions of the moſt noble order 


of the Garter, having previouſly been appointed lord of the bed-chamber, 
and aid de camp to the then king. Upon the acceſſion of George II. he 
acted at the coronation as lord high conſtable for the day, and was continued 
in his poſts of lord of the bed-chamber, and aid de camp to his majeſty. 
This Charles, duke of Richmond, was a nobleman of great probity, honour, 
and politeneſs. . He improved himſelf by travelling, and was eſteemed and 
careſſed at all foreign courts. He was an eminent pattern of conjugal and 
parental affection, and never had a perſonal enemy, even during the diſſentions 


that tore great part of the reign of George I. and II. though he was known 


to be generally in the intereſts of the government. His conduct, both in 
public and in private life, was highly applauded by all ſtations ; and the 
longer he lived, his virtues ſeemed the more to improve. Not only his inte- 
reſt, - but his fortune, reheved all whom he judged to be objects of diſtreſs, 
and he was an eminent encourager of the fine arts, as well as of thoſe that 
were of ſervice to commerce, and the uſeful purpoſes of life. But thoſe 
amiable civil virtues did not make him forget what was due to the part 
which his great birth and diſtinctions called upon him to act for his country. 
When the marriage of the arch-dutcheſs of Auſtria, at preſent the empreſs 


queen of Hungary, became the object of attention amongſt all the powers 


of Europe, and when it was by the late emperor judged proper to give her 
in wedlock to the duke of Lorrain, as he was a prince too inconſiderable in 
himſelf to raiſe the jealouſy of the other princes upon the continent, that 
duke was ſent over to England, to pay a viſit to George II. as being the beſt 
friend the houſe of Auſtria then had in Europe, which he performed under 
the title of the count de Blamont. After remaining for ſome time at the 
court of London, he took leave of the royal family ; and the duke of Rich- 


mond, at his majeſty's deſire, accompanied him to Greenwich, and there 


entertained him in a manner, that left, with the ſerene ſuitor, the higheſt 
idea of Britiſh politeneſs. 
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Upon the death of his grandmother, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, the 
fourteenth of November, 17434, he ſucceeded to the dukedom of Aubigny, | 
and its pecrage ; and on the eighth of January following, his majeſty appointed 
him his maſter of the horſe, and commanded that he ſhould be ſworn into the 
privy-council, in which poſts he continued till the time of his death. On 
the third of July, 1739, there being a promotion of general officers, his grace 
was made brigadier of his majeſty's forces ; and the fixteenth of February 
thereafter, he was choſen one of the governors of the Charter-houſe. On the 
twelfth of May, he was appointed. to be one of the lords juſtices of the king- 
dom, during his majeſty's abſence ; and on the firſt of January, 1741-2, he was 
made major-general of his majeſty's forces, and put upon the ſtaff of general 
officers: for South- Britain. His grace, after this, was generally appointed 
one of the lords juſtices, during his majeſty's abſence, and was preſent with 
him at the battle of Dettingen; and, on the fixth of June, 1745, he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. nts „ 


The reader, in another part of this work, will find an account of the 
riſe, progreſs, and ſuppreſſion, of the rebellion by his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland, in the year 1745. His grace ſerved under his royal highneſs 
as lieutenant-general, when he marched in purſuit of the rebels, in 1745, 
and beſieged Carliſſe, where they had a garriſon. Finding the place not 
tenable, they demanded to treat with his royal highneſs, and offered to 
ſurrender upon conditions. Upon this, his royal highneſs ordered his grace 
to inform them, © that all the terms his royal highneſs will or can grant 
« to the rebel garriſon of Carliſle, are, that they fall not be put to the 
« ſword, but reſerved for the king's pleaſure.” The rebels made ſeveral 
ineffectual efforts to mitigate what, they thought, the ſeverity of this anſwer ; 
but his royal highneſs continuing firm in his refolution, the rebels furren- 
dered at diſcretion. HED | 
Upon the return of peace at home and abroad, his grace returned to the 
_ exerciſe of his poſt, as maſter of the horſe to his majeſty, which he diſcharged 
with a luſtre that did honour to his royal maſter, and a difintereſtedneſs for 
which there were then but few precedents. His grace was nominated 
ambaſſador to France ; but that court not appointing a duke ambaſſador to 
Great-Britain, he was not ſent. He likewiſe was a member of the royal 
ſociety, having made a conſiderable progreſs in natural philoſophy, archi- 
tecture, and ſeveral other branches of ſcience. Upon the arrival of the 
duke of Modena in England, he was ſplendidly entertained, with vaſt num- 
bers of the principal nobility and gentry, at his. grace's houſe in Privy- 
Garden, and, at night, a moſt magnificent fire-work was played off upon 
the Thames, juſt before the houſe. When the duke of Somerſet died, he 
was choſen high ſteward of Chicheſter, and the univerſity of Cambridge 
admitted him to a doctor of phyſic's degree, when he attended the inſtal- 
ment of the duke of Newcaſtle, the fifth of July, 1749. | | 
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Though no man in his majeſty's dominions was more fincerely attached 
than his grace was, to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and none would have riſked 
more to have ſerved it, yet the humanity, politeneſs, and other amiable 
que of his grace, gained him ſuch eſteem, even at the court of France, 
at his eſtate there was not treated, during the war, like that of an 
enemy, for which his grace and his dutcheſs paid their compliments to 
that court, in 1749, and, after viewing his dutchy, he returned the twenty- 
ſeventh of October, to his houſe at Whitehall. On the ſeventeenth of 
February following, his grace was appointed colonel of his majeſty's royal 
regiment of horſe-guards, but did not live to enjoy his commiſſion any con- 
ſiderable time. For, though to all appearance, his perſon was healthy and 
vigorous, yet he died on the eighth of Auguſt, 1750. It is thought the 
dutcheſs never overcame the affliction and melancholly ſhe conceived at the 
duke's death, for ſhe languiſhed from that time, to that of her own, which 
happened on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 1751, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age. The reciprocal affection that prevailed between them, was ſo remark- 
able, that the duke and dutcheſs of Richmond were, in common converſa- 
tion, always mentioned as the ſtandard of happineſs in a married life. 
His grace married at the Hague, the fourth of December, 1719, the lady 
Sarah, eldeſt daughter and coheir. of William, earl of Cadogan, and after- 
wards one of the ladies of 'the bed-chamber to her late majeſty queen Caro- 
line, and had iſſue by her grace, firſt, lady Georgina-Caroline Lenox, born 
at London, the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1723, (now baroneſs Holland) and 
married the ſecond of May, 1744, to the right honourable Henry Fox, eſquire, 
(only brother to Stephen, earl of Ilcheſter and Stavordale, for which titles 
he is in the entail) now paymaſter-general to his majeſty's forces, and a 
privy-councellor ; ſecond, a fon, who died immediately after his birth, at 
London, the third of September, 1724; third, lady Louiſa-Margaret Lenox, 
born at London, the fifteenth of November, 1725, and died at Paris in 
1728, to which city ſhe had accompanied his grace her father ; fourth, lady 
Anne Lenox, born the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1726, and died the fame 
year in London; fifth, Charles, earl of March, born the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1730, and died the ſame year in London; ſixth, lady Emilia 
Lenox, born the ſixth of October, 1731, married the ſeventh of February, 
1746-7, to the right honourable James, earl of Kildare, who was ſoon 
after created marquis of Kildare, of the kingdom of Ireland, and viſcount 
Leinſter, of Great-Britain, &c. ; ſeventh, Charles, now duke of Rich- 
mond, born in London, the twenty-ſecond of February, 1734-5 ; eighth, 
lord George-Henry Lenox, born in London, the twenty-ninth of No- 
vember, 1737. His lordſhip. was appointed an enſign in the Coldſtream 
regiment of foot guards; and he was afterwards captain in the twenty-fifth 
regiment of foot; on the eighth of May, 1758, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a regiment of foot; and, he afterwards acted as aid de 
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camp to his majeſty, with the rank of colonel. His lordſhip ſerved as 
aid de camp with his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, in Ger- 
many, in thi campaign of 1757, and was on the expedition in the 
year 1758; and again, in Germany, during 1760, and 1761, and ſerves 
at preſent as a brigadier in Portugal. This young nobleman was mar- 
ried to lady Wee Ae Kerr, daughter to the earl of Ancram, eldeſt 
ſon to the marquis of Lothian, of the kingdom of Scotland, by lady 
Caroline Darcy, ſiſter to the earl of Holderneſs ; ninth, lady Margaret Le- 
nox, born in London, the ſixteenth of November, 1739, and died of the 
ſmall- pox, at Good-wood, the tenth of January, 1740-41; tenth, lady 
Louiſa-Auguſta Lenox, born in London the twenty- fourth of November, 
1743, and married in the year 17 59, to the right honourable Thomas 
Conolly, eſquire, one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- council in the 
kingdom of Ireland; eleventh, lady Sarah Lenox, born in London, the 
fourteenth of February, 1744-5, and married June the ſecond, 1762, to 
Thomas-Charles Bunbury, eſquire, eldeſt fon and heir to fir Wilham Bun- 
bury, baronet, and member of parliament for the county of Suffolk ; twelfth, 
lady Cecilia-Margaret, born the twenty-eighth of February, 1749-50. 

His grace, Charles, the preſent duke of Lenox, while he was earl of March, 
during his father's life-time, had the former part of his education at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool ; after which, he finiſhed it in foreign parts. Upon his return, 
he betook himſelf to a military life, and riſing in the army, by his ſervices, 
he was made enſign in the Coldſtream regiment of foot; captain in the 
_ twentieth regiment of foot, then commanded by general Wolfe; heutenant- 
colonel of 'the thirty-third regiment of foot, and now major-general. On 
the firſt of Auguſt, 1759, he was preſent with prince Ferdinand at the glo- 
rious battle of Minden, and was very active during the engagement. He 
was the firſt who obſerved to his ſerene highneſs, that the French army was 
put into diſorder, which occaſioned the latter to give orders for the Britiſh 
cavalry to advance, His grace married lady Mary Bruce, the firſt of April, 
1757, daughter to the late earl of Ayleſbury, by his third wife, who was 
daughter to his grace the preſent duke of Argyle, and who is now the wife 
of lieutenant-general Conway. | 

| | „F TS 

Charles, duke of Richmond and Lenox, earl of March and Darnley, 
and baron Settrington, and Methwen, baron Torbolton, and duke Aubigny, 
in France. 8 | | „ | 

- %% Ä 

Duke of Richmond, in Vorkſhire; earl of March (a title derived from 
the Marches in South-Wales) and baron of Settrington, in the county of 
Vork, the ninth of Auguſt 1675. 27 Charles II. duke of Lenox, earl of 
Darnley, and baron of Torbolton, in North-Britain, the ninth of Septem- 


ber, 1675; and duke of Aubigny, in France, January, 1684, 40 Louis XIV. 
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. firſt and fourth, the arms of France and England, quarterly, 
the ſecond, Scotland, and the third, Ireland, (being the arms of king Charles 
II.) within a border compone, Argent, Gules, the firſt charged with verdoy 
of roſes of the ſecond, and ſeeded proper over all; in an eſcutcheon, the 
arms of Aubigny, viz. Gules, three oval buckles, Or. 

CREST.] On a chapeau Gules, turned up Ermine, a lion paſſant guardant, 
Or, crowned with a ducal coronet, Gules, and gorged with a collar gobone, 
countercharged, as the border in the coat. 

SUPPORTERS.] On the dexter fide, an unicorn, Argent, cd. creſted, and 


hoofed, Argent. On the ſiniſter, an antilope, armed, creſted, and hoofed, 


as the dexter; each — gorged with a collar compone, Gules, and 
Ermine. 
Mer ro. EN LA ROSE JE FLEURIE. = 
CHIEF 8EAT 


At Goodwood, in the county of Suſſex, three mile from 8 and 
boy from London. 
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HAVE already, under the article of the duke of Cleveland, given ſome 
account of the lady, who was mother to this illuſtrious family. A 
ſecond natural ſon of king Charles II. by the ſame lady, was Henry Fitz- 
Roy, born the twentieth of September, 1663, who, when very young, went 
on board the navy, under fir John Bury, vice-admiral of England. Auguſt the 
ſixteenth, 1675, he was, by letters patent, created baron of Sudbury, viſcount 
Ipſwich, and earl of Euſton ; alſo, on September the eleventh, 1675, the 
twenty-ſeventh of Charles II. created duke of Grafton, in the county of 
Northampton. While he was at ſea with fir John Bury, on the thirty-firſt 
of Auguſt, 1680, he was elected a knight companion of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, and was inſtalled at Windſor, on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember following, by his proxy, fir Edward Villiers, knight, afterwards earl 
of Jerſey. He was, though ver; yuung, on the fifteenth : — 
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1681, choſen one of the elder brothers of the corporation of the 
Trinity-houſe, and a few days after, he was appointed colonel of the firſt 
regiment of foot-guards. His next preferment was, the rank of vice-admi- 
ral of England, to which he was raiſed the ſecond of December, 1684. 
Next year, May the ſixth, he was appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotu- 
lorum of the county of Suffolk; and, that ſame year, he acted as lord high 
conſtable of England, at the coronation of James II. 

Tt had been ſeldom ſeen, that a nobleman ſo young had been preferred to 
fo many places that required to be diſcharged with {kill and activity. But 
indeed, this nobleman's genius ſeems far to have out-ſtripped his years. 
Being a favourite with king James, he ſerved him gallantly, as long as 
he could ſerve him with honour, or conſiſtently with his duty to his country. 
For, upon the duke of Monmouth's ill-concerted invaſien, he commanded 
part of the royal army, and had a great ſhare, both of honour and danger, in 
the action of Phillips-Norton-lane. In 1687, being vice-admiral of Eng- 
land, he, with a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips of war, conducted the 
queen of Portugal from Holland to Liſbon. From thence he failed to 
Tunis, where he brought the corfairs of that place to terms. And, on 
the twenty-ſixth of March, 1688, having happily performed his voyage, 
he came to Whitehall, where he met with a moſt gracious reception from 
his majeſty *. 3 | F N 


* We ſhall here give the particulars of his grace's expedition, from the London Gazettes, which muſt 
pleaſe the curious, às they are to be found in none of our hiſtories. 


« London Gazette, No. 2263. From Monday, July 25, to Thurſday, July 28, 1687. 


e In 1687, the duke of Grafton had the command of a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips of war; and 
« the twenty-fourth of July, of that year, he ſet fail from Plymouth for Portugal. | 


And his grace's reception at Tunis, is thus mentioned in the Gazette, viz. 
London Gazette, No. 2306. From Thurſday, December 23, to Monday, December 26, 1687. 


„ Tunis, Nov. 8. His 12 the duke of Grafton, with a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips, arrived 
* hefore this place, on the ſixteenth paſt ; and having received aſſurances from this government of their 
fixed reſolution to continue in truce and friendſhip with his majeſty, and to treat all his ſubjects with 
% kindneſs, and punQaally to perform whatever agreements they had made with his majeſty ; his grace ſet 
« ſail on the twenty-ſeventh of October, for "Tripoli. On their way thither, they touched at Cagliari, 
* the chief port and city in the iſland of Sardinia, to take in freſh water, where they arrived the thir- 
„ teenth, The next day, mr. Fitz-James, with ſome other perſons of quality, went on ſhore; the 
„ viceroy, the duke of Monte-Leone, a Neapolitan, treated mr. Fitz-James with all marks of reſpect, 
„receiving him with the diſcharge of twenty-one guns; and, underſtanding it to be his majeſty's 
« birth-day, the viceroy was deſirous to ſolemnize it with a great entertainment, and a ball, to which he 
« would have invited the duke of Grafton from on board; but the wind preſenting fair, they were 
„ obliged to fail that evening. However, the viceroy made mr. Fitz-James a preſent of all forts ef 
«© refreſhments, and ordered forty pieces of cannon to be diſcharged,” 


«© London Gazette, No. 2313. From Monday, January 16, to Thurſday, January 19, 1687, 


« From on board the Ann, at Leghorn, December, 19. Our laſt was from Algier, from whence we 
failed the fixth of October; on the thirteenth, we put in by contrary winds at Cagliari, the chief port 
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When the prince of Orange landed that ſame year, his grace was one of 
thoſe noblemen, who, ſincerely ſeeking to ſave the king, as well as the 

nation, from ruin, petitioned his majeſty to call a parliament, regular and 
free in all reſpects. The delivering of this petition to the king was, by the 
popiſh faction, deemed to be a high inſult upon his prerogative. I have, 
in another part of this work, obſerved, how little effect this ſalutary advice 
had upon the king ; and his grace, finding he could ſerve him no longer, 
when his majeſty arrived with his army at Saliſbury, went over, with the lord 
Churchill, to the prince of Orange. The latter had ſo high an opinion of 
his grace, that when the king withdrew from Whitehall, the prince being 
then at Henley, gave him the important charge of taking poſſeſſion of Til- 
-bury Fort, with his regiment of foot-guards. Gratitude, COVE for the 
_ favours he had received from the king, prevailed with him in the convention, 
to be one of the lords who voted for a regent, during the vacancy of the 
throne. He ſoon ſaw how unpracticable that meaſure muſt have been. He 
acquieſced cordially in its being filled up, as it was; and concurred ſtrenu- 
ouſly in ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown on the prince and princeſs 
of Orange ; at whoſe coronation, April the eleventh, 1689, he bore the 
king's orb. 


His grace, though early initiated in the ſea-ſervice, was equally forward 
and expert in that of the land, and performed whatever he undertook with 
great valour and ſpirit. In 1690, the French fleet having retired to Breſt, 
the earl of Marlborough propoſed to king William, the ſending five thou- 


«© of Sardinia, where mr. Fitz-James made the viceroy a viſit, who ſent his coaches to receive him at his 
% landing, ſaluted him with the cannon of the place, and made him a preſent of all forts of freſh provi- 
4 flons. We failed from thence the fourteenth, and came to an anchor the ſixteenth, in the bay of Tunis. 
4 The caſtle of the Goletto ſaluted the duke of Grafton, with two hundred and eleven guns; and the dey 
„ of Tunis ſent his grace the uſual preſent of freſh proviſions. The duke received here the aſſurance of 
« that government's living in peace and good correſpondence with his majeſty's ſubjects, and failed 
« from thence the flog os. of the ſame month for Tripoli, having been preſented by the dey with 
« a fine horſe, and ſaluted by the caſtle as before. There were twelve days ſpent in the paſſage to Tripoli, 
4 by reaſon of calms and contrary winds ; and there alſo the duke found all diſpoſitions in the govern- 
* ment, to continue in peace with his majeſty. We met with ſuch bad weather here, that the ſhips were 
<«« all forced to weigh, and ſtand to ſea; three of them were ſeperated from the flag, and did not join 
« it again till our arrival at Malta, which was on the twentieth of November. Here the town and caſtle 
e ſaluted his grace with eighty guns, and the 5 with twenty-eight; and the great maſter ſent im- 
«© mediately to compliment him on his arrival, which was returned, in the duke's name, by the lord 
Berkeley, and the lord Obrian, who were conducted by a knight of Malta, and carried in the. coaches 
« of the great maſter, who received them with expreſſions of the greateſt-reſpe&t and veneration for his 
« majeſty. Mr. Fitz-James went, the next day, privately to viſit the great maſter, and was afterwards 
« entertained at dinner by the chevalier de Battaille, as the duke was the day following by the chan- 
<< cellor of the Order. We parted from thence the twenty-ſeventh, being ſaluted with eighty guns; 
«© and, on the ſecond of December we arrived at Meſſina; from whence we failed again the fixth, and 
* came to an anchor in this road, the fifteenth inftant. The caſtle here ſaluted us with five guns, 
«« which being anſwered, they fired ſixty more, by particular order, as a mark of reſpect to the duke's 
« charaQter and quality. The great duke ſent to invite the duke aſhore, to a houſe provided for him; 
hut that being excuſed, the next day a noble preſent was ſent him of freſh proviſions, and another to 
„ mr. Fitz-James, It will be towards the end of the month before we leave this place. 


\ 
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fand Engliſh troops to be joined by others in Ireland, to undertake the ſiege 
of Cork. The King agreed to the propoſal; and, on the twenty-firſt bf 
September, the friends of king James in that kingdom, were aſtoniſhed to 
find, that the Engliſh fleet, with the troops on board, were arrived before 
Cork harbour. The earl having, notwithſtanding the enemies batteries, 
effected a landing, the greateſt part of the land- forces were ſent under the 
at city, he made diſpoſitions for 


command of the duke of Grafton up the 1 and arriving the twenty- 


15 fourth of September, within a mile of t 


mounting the cannon, he being well ſupplied with ſeamen, gunners, and 


carpenters for that purpoſe. The foreign troops appointed to join them in 
Ireland, being now arrived, the operations were carried on fo vigorouſly, that 
a breach was made in the city wall. In order to ſtorm this breach, four 
Engliſh regiments from the ſouth, paſſed the river up to the arm-pits ; and 


it is obſerved by the hiſtories of thoſe times, that they were encouraged to 


bear this ſervice by the ſpirited exhortations of the duke of Grafton. But, 
on September the twenty-eighth, his grace received a wound, which broke 
two of his ribs, and he died at Cork, in the reduction of which, he was fo 
great an inſtrument. On the ninth of October following, his body being 
brought over to England, was buried at Euſton, in Suffolk. Biſhop Burnet 
ſays, © The duke of Grafton was more lamented, as being, of all king 
„ Charles's children, the perſon of whom there was the greateſt hopes; he 
« was brave, and probably would have become a great man at ſea.” x 


This firſt duke of Grafton married on the firſt of Auguſt, 1672, the lady 


Iſabella, only daughter, and, at length, heir to Henry Bennet, earl of Arling- 
ton, viſcount Thetford, and ſecretary of ſtate, and one of the privy-council, 


knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, and lord chamberlain of the 
houſhold to king Charles II. by lady Iſabella of Naſſau, his wife, one of the 
daughters of Lewis of Naſſau, lord Beaverwaert, and count of Naſſau, and 
ſiſter to Henry of Naſſau, ſignior de Auverquerque, maſter of the horſe to 
king William III. and father of Henry, late earl of Grantham ; and by her 
had Charles, his only child, the laſt duke of Grafton, born October the 
twenty-fifth, 1683 ; and in right of his mother (who died Fabruary, 1722- 1. 
in the fifty- ſixth year of her age) was earl of Arlington, viſcount Thetford, 
and baron Arlington, in the county of Middleſex, her father being created 
baron Arlington, March the fourteenth, 1663, the ſixteenth of Charles II. 
and viſcount Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, and earl of Arlington, 
April the twenty- ſecond, 1672, with limitation to the heirs of his body law- 
fully begotten. 
In the year 1700, Charles, the ſecond duke of Grafton, ſet out on his 
travels, and being introduced, by the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, to the 


French court, he was greatly admired for the gracefulneſs of his perſon and 


mien. Leaving Paris, he made the tour of Italy, and, having finiſhed his 
travels, he returned to England, where he took his ſeat in the houſe of 


* 
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peers, October the twenty-fifth, 1704. Next year, on April the fourth, he 
was appointed lord lieutenant of the county of Suffolk. During the remain- 
ing part of queen Anne's reign, his grace was generally in the whig intereſt, | 
but was diſagreeable to no party, having no poſt of any importance under 
her. Upon the acceſſion of King George I. to the throne of Great-Britain, 
he was continued lord lieutenant of the county of Suffolk, and cuſtos 
rotulorum of the ſame, and carried St. Edward's crown: at the coronation, 
October the ninth, 17143 and, on the eighteenth of the fame month, he 
was appointed a lord of his majeſty's bed- chamber. Soon after, the rebel- 
lion, under the earl of Mar, breaking out in Scotland, and the ſecuring of 
Ireland to the government being a matter of the higheſt importance, his 
grace, and the earl of Galway, upon the earl of Sunderland's. reſigning the 
lord-lieutenantſhip of that kingdom, were appointed lords juſtices. This 
ſtep was highly approved of, and it was generally thought that the loyalty, 
which the Iriſh parliament at that time expreſſed, and the tranquillity of 
that nation, was owing to the moderation and wiſdom of the lords juſtices. 
On the thirty-ficſt of Auguſt, 1715, his grace was. likewiſe ſworn into his 
majeſty's privy-council. The prudent conduct of his grace in Ireland, was 


* 


ſo agreeable to his majeſty, that, on the ſeventeenth of July, 1720, he, in 
council, declared his grace lord lieutenant of Ireland, and landing at Dublin, 
on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, 1721, he opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
there on the thirteenth of September following, and his ſpeech from the 
throne was anſwered by both houſes in a moſt dutiful and affectionate 
manner, expreſſing their ſenſe of the good offices he had done them at the 
court of England. His grace, from that time to his death, was generally, 
if not always, one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, during the abſence 
beyond ſeas of their majeſties, king George I. and II. On March the 
twenty-ſeventh, 1721, being elected a knight of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, he was inſtalled on the twenty- fifth of April following; and, 
on the third of April, 1724, he was made lord chamberlain of his majeſty's 
houſehold, which office he kept to the day of his death. On the twelfth of 
May, the ſame year, he was preſented with the freedom of the city of Co- 
ventry, and ſworn recorder of the ſame. Toe Wag : 

On the acceſſion of king George II. he was continued in all his poſts and 
places, and in Auguſt 1734, he was nominated to be one of the governor 
of the; Charter- houſe. rs 

This is all that I can, with any propriety, tranſmit with regard to his grace's 
publick character. But though he did not affect to head any party, or to 
ſpeak in parliament, yet no man had a ſounder judgment than his grace in 
matters of government. At the council-board, when he ſpoke, he expreſſed 
himſelf with propriety and freedom, and his opinion carried with it great 


weight. Being about the ſame age with his majeſty, he conceived a friend- 
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ſhip for his grace, whom he always looked upon to be one of the worthieſt 
men, as well as beſt ſubjects, in his dominions. No man in them knew 
better than he did, both how to adorn, and how to dignify the court, which 


was his peculiar office, as lord chamberlain of the houſhold. It was remarkable, 


that upon the moſt tumultuous occaſions at court, which were very frequent 
in the reign of George II. his grace obſerved a ſerenity and compoſure of 
behaviour and countenance, which had a viſible effect in reducing all to order 
and decency. But though he was punctual in his duty, as lord chamberlain, 
yet he was Exceſſively addicted to hunting; and when he was ſeventy years 
of age, he underwent more fatigue in that laborious exerciſe, than it was 
thought the moſt vigorous young man in the kingdom could bear. Though 
this perhaps preſerved him long in health, yet, it is ſuppoſed, that his con- 
ſtitution at laſt gave way to the violence of exerciſe ; for having received a 


fall from his horſe in hunting, he was confined to his room ; and, while on 


his death-bed, he had the honour of a viſit from his late majeſty, who 
took a moſt affectionate farewell of him. He died in the year 1757, on the 
fixth day of May, in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age. His grace, in 1713. 
married the lady Henrietta Somerſet, daughter to Charles, marquis of Wor- 
ceſter, (eldeſt ſon of Henry, duke of Beaufort) by Rebecca, his wife, daughter 
to fir Jofiah Child, of Wanſtead, in the county of Eſſex, baronet, grand- 
father of the preſent earl Tilney, and, by her, (who died on the ninth of 
Auguſt, 1726,) had iſſue three ſons, and three daughters. | 
Firſt, George, earl of Euſton, born the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, 1715, 
who was one of the four young noblemen at the coronation of his late majeſty 
George II. that ſupported his train, and was member of parliament for the 
city of Coventry. He married in 1741, lady Dorothy Boyle, daughter of 
Richard, earl of Burlington, who died in April, 1742. His lordſhip died in 
July, 1747, leaving no iflue. 
Second, lord Auguſtus, born the fixteenth of October, 1716, who being 
brought up to the ſea-ſervice, was, in September 1736, captain of his majeſty's 
ſhip Kennington, and after had the command of ſeveral others of his majeſty's 
ſhips. In February 1738, he was choſen member of parliament for Thet- 
ford, in the county of Norfolk, in the room of fir Edmund Bacon, of Gil- 
lingham, baronet, deceaſed. He was commander of the Orford, at the attack 
of Carthagena, in February 1740-1; and continuing in thoſe ſeas, our gazette, 
No. 8034, gives the following account. On the twenty-fourth of May, 
% 1741, died, after a few day's illneſs, at Jamaica, lord Auguſtus Fitz-Roy, 
« commander of the Orford, much regretted for his bravery and diligence 
« in the ſervice.” He married in March 1733-4, the daughter of Colonel 
William Coſby, late governor of New York, a younger fon of Alexander 
Coſby, of Stradbelly, in Ireland, eſquire, by whom he left iſſue his eldeſt 
fon, now duke of Grafton, born October 1735, and Auguſtus Fitz-Roy, horn 
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July, 1237. He went early into the army, and was aid-de- camp to his ſerene 
highneſs prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, at the battle of Minden. He is 

married to miſs Warren, one of the daughters and coheirs of fir Peter Warren, 
knight of the Bath, and vice-admiral of his majeſty's fleet. His activity and 
intrepidity in endeavouring to bring the Britiſh cavalry into the field of battle, 
induced that great general to name him, being then in the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, among the other brave officers, who had the thanks of his ſerene 
highneſs, the day after that glorious action. The third ſon of Charles duke 
of Grafton, was lord Charles, born the twenty-eighth of April, 1718, who 
died at Milan, in his travels, in the year 1739. His fourth child was lady 
Carolina, born the eighth of April, 1722, and. married in Auguſt 1746, to 
William, lord viſcount Peterſham, now earl of Harrington, being eldeſt fon 
and heir to William the late earl. His fifth was lady Harriot, born the 
eighth of June, 1723, and died in Auguſt, 1735. His fixth, lady Arabella, 
born the nineteenth of July, 1726, and married in May, 1741, to Francis 

Seymour Conway, lord Conway, now earl of Hertford. 
His grace, the preſent duke of Grafton, during his grandfather's life-time, 
in December 1756, was elected member of parliament for Burroughbridge, 
in Yorkſhire, in the room of lord Mansfield, then made a peer. He was 
likewiſe choſen to repreſent St. Edmondſbury, in the room of the lord 
Peterſham, who had then ſucceeded to the title of earl of Harrington, and 
he made his election for the latter borough. His grace, on the twenty-ninth 
of January, 1756, married miſs Anna Lyddel, only daughter to Henry, lord 
Ravenſworth. By her, he has a daughter, Georgina, born the ſeventh of 
May, 1757, and a ſon and heir, born the fixteenth of January, 1760. 

n) 2 

Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, earl of Arlington and Euſton, viſcount 
Thetford and Ipſwich, baron Arlington of Arlington, and baron of Sudbury, 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Suffolk, and vice-admiral 
of the ſaid county ; remembrancer of the firſt truſts of the court of exche- 
quer, his majeſty's game-keeper at New Market, and ranger of Whittlebury 
Forreſt, Northamptonſhire, and recorder of the county of Coventry. 

5 CA A 1 4. 0 0 3&4 

Baron Arlington of Arlington, in the county of Middleſex, viſcount 
Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, and earl of Arlington aforeſaid, by 
deſcent from his grandmother Iſabella, fole daughter and heir to the right 
honourable Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, who was created baron by 
letters patents, the fourteenth of March, 1663, 22 Car. II. and viſcount and 
earl the twenty-ſecond of April, 1672, 24 Car. II. baron of Sudbury, viſcount 
Ipſwich, and earl of Euſton, all in the county of Suffolk, the fixteenth of 


Auguſt, 1671, 24 Car. II. and duke of Grafton, in the county of North- | 


ampton, the eleventh of September, 1675, 27 Car. II. 
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The arms of king Charles II. with a battone ſiniſter compone, Argent 
and Azure. - 

CREST.] On a chapeau, Gules, turned up ermine, a lion paſſent guardant, 
Or, crowned with a ducal coronet, Azure, and gorged with a collar com- 
pone, Argent and Azure. 

SUPPORTERS.] On the dexter fide, a lion guardant, Or, erowned with a 
ducal coronet, Azure, and gorged with a collar counter compone, Argent 
and Blue: on the ſiniſter a greyhound, Argent, gorged as the lion, 

Morvo.] ET DECUs ET PRETIUM RECTI. 

- "CHIWT SEATS. 

At Wakefield. Lodge, in Wittlebury Forreſt, in the county of North- 

ampton, three miles from Towceſter, three from Stoney Stratford, and forty- 


ſeven from London. At Livermore Hall, in the county of Suffolk, three 


miles from ane, and fixty-four from enden! and at Euſton- hall in che 
ſaid county. 
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SOMERSET Duke of BEAUFORT. 


general hiſtories of England, I ſhall but juſt mention, that the 
family of Somerſet claims for its anceſtors the Plantagenets, earls 
of Anjou, one of whom was married to the empreſs Maud, daughter to 
Henry I. king of England ; and conſequently grand-daughter to William 
the Conqueror. From this illuſtrious ſtem, Edward III. king of England, 
lineally deſcended. His fourth fon, John of Gaunt (as he is commonly called 
from his being born at Ghent) king of Caſtile and Leon, duke of Aqui- 
tain and Lancaſter, married for his firſt wife Blanch, the youngeſt daughter 
and coheir to Henry, duke of Lancaſter ; and ſhe dying in the year 1369, 
the dukedom of Lancaſter, her father being likewiſe dead, was granted to 
John of Gaunt, then earl of Richmond, who was born in the year 1340, 
and died, anno 1399. In the parliament held in 1363, his yy run, John, 
C 2 


\ S this work is not intended to recapitulate what is to be found in the 
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ſon to the king, duke of Lancaſter, earl of Richmond, Derby, Lincoln, 
and Leiceſter, and ſteward of England. The laſt three titles devolved upon 
him by the death of his wife Blanch ; her elder fiſter, who was dutcheſs of 
Bavaria, having died without iſſue. The duke of Lancaſter afterwards mar- 
ried Conſtance, the eldeſt daughter of Peter, king of Caſtile and Leon, and 
in her right he was ſummoned to parliament 1372, by thoſe titles. This 
dutcheſs, Conſtance, died in the year 1394. Upon the death of his father 
Edward III. he had a great ſhare in the government of the kingdom, and 
undertaking an expedition into = to aſſert his right to the two crowns, 

though he did not ſucceed, yet he married his eldeſt daughter, the lady 
Phillipi, to John, king of Portugal, and his _= bee Conſtance, to 
Henry, prince of Aſturias; fo that he ſettled the crowns of Caſtile, Leon, 
and Portugal in his poſterity, with whom they yet -remain. Before he 
returned to England, he reſigned his royal titles, in conſideration of a large 
annuity, and a ſum of ready money; and he was by his nephew, Richard II. 
created duke of Aquitain ; and, having at that time ſome diſtant, but ill- 
founded pretenſion to the crown, the foundations of the fatal diviſions 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter were laid. 

Upon the death of his dutcheſs, Conſtance, he married dame Catherine 
Swinford *, daughter of fir Payn Roet, knight, Gwyen, king of Arms, 
widow of fir Otes Swinford, knight. This lady had been governeſs to the 
duke's two daughters, whom ſhe educated ; but, either by her addreſs or 
beauty, the duke fell in love with her, and begat upon her ſeveral children, 
to whom he gave the name of Beaufort, from the place of their nativity, the 
Caſtle of Beaufort in France. And it is to this lady's progeney that we are 
now to confine ourſelves. | 

By her he had three ſons, John, Henry, and Thomas ; and one daughter, 
who was ſecond wife to Ralph Nevil, the firſt earl of Weſtmorland. John, 
the eldeſt ſon, was earl of Somerſet, chamberlain of England, captain of 
Calais, and knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, and the founder 
of that houſe, Henry was a cardinal, and a man of great wealth and ambi- 
tion; and Thomas was created duke of Exeter. Thoſe children, however, 
having been born during the life-time of the two firſt dutcheſſes of Lan- 
caſter, were illegetimate ; but their father had intereſt enough to obtain an 
act of parliament for their legitimation, and for enabling them to every kind 
of inheritance, but that of the crown. Sir John Beaufort the eldeſt ſon 
was accordingly created marquis of Somerſet, and marquis of Dorſet, by 
Richard II.; but Henry IV. reduced him to the degree of earl, from the 
diſlike he had to the creations of marquiſates by his predeceſſor; yet, to 


» She was married at Lincoln, anno, 1396, and died the tenth of May, 1403, and was buried in the 
Cathedral of Lincoln aforeſaid, | 


recompence him for this degredation, he was conſtituted chamberlain of 
England for life, in the firſt year of Hensy IV. It did not, however, appear 
quite plain to the commons of England, that the king could regularly reduce 
the honours conferred by Richard II. ; and therefore. they petitioned in 
parliament, that the earl of Somerſet might. be reſtored to his former dignity 
of marquis. But the earl's moderation interpoſed, and he declined the 
honour, chiefly becauſe it was new, and almoſt. unheard-of before in Eng- 
land, he being the ſecond perſon who had ever been honoured with that title 
in this kingdom. | "kd. | 

He died April the twenty-firſt, 1410; his wife was Margaret, third 
daughter of Thomas Holland, ſiſter and coheir to Edmund, earl of Kent. 
By be he had four ſons, Henry Beaufort, born in 1401, Henry IV. being 
his godfather; but he died young and unmarried, in the reign of Henry V. ; 
the ſecond fon was John Beaufort, who ſucceeded: his brother, as earl of 
Somerſet, and was afterwards created a duke by the fame title. He was by 
Henry V. choſen knight of the Garter, but, on the ninth year of the ſame 
_ reign, he was taken priſoner by the French and Scots, at the battle of Beaugy, 

and was obliged to pay a large ſum of money for his ranſom. It was the 
twenty-firſt of Henry VI. when he was created duke of Somerſet ; he mar- 
ried Margaret Beauchamp, daughter to fir John Beauchamp, and they had 
iſſfue only one daughter, Margaret, who married Edmund Tudor, earl of 
Richmond, and by him was mother to King Henry VII. He died in 1444. 

Upon the death of John, duke of Somerſet, Edmund, the third ſon of 
John, the firſt earl of Somerſet, became duke of Somerſet. The fourth 
ſon of the firſt earl of Somerſet was Thomas Beaufort, who had only one 
daughter. The daughters-of John, earl of Somerſet, by his wife, Margaret 
Holland, were Joan Beaufort, married to James I. of Scotland, in 1423, 
and Margaret Beaufort, counteſs of Devonſhire. „ 
I am now to return to Edmund, duke of Somerſet, the third fon of John 
Beaufort, the firſt earl. In his youth he diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in 
the wars againſt France. And, on the twenty-firſt of Henry VI. he was 
created marquis of Dorſet, from which title his father had been depoſed 
Henry IV. John, duke of Somerſet, dying without male iſſue, the title of 
duke fell into the crown, but it was conferred upon earl Edmund, in the 
twenty- ſixth year of Henry VI. Upon the breaking out of the civil wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, he was recalled by Henry VI. 
from his government of Normandy, he being earl of Mortien, in that king- 
dom, as one of the beſt affectioned and braveſt of his ſubjects, being always 
firmly attached to the houſe of Lancaſter ; and was killed in the deciſive 
battle of St. Albans, in the year 1455. : | — 

By his wife, Eleanor, ſecond daughter and coheir to her mother, wo 
was heir to Thomas, lord Berkley, and wife to Richard Beauchamp, earl 
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of Warwick, and lord Liſle, (ſhe died the twelfth of March, 1467) he had 
five daughters, and four ſons. The eldeſt daughter, Eleanor, was married firſt 
to James Butler, earl of Ormond and Wiltſhire ; ſecondly, to fir Robert 
Spencer, knight. v the ſecond, was firſt eſpouſed to the lord Hoth, of 
Ireland, and after his death, to ſir Richard Fry, knight. Anne, the third 
daughter, was wedded to fir William Paſton, of Norfolk, knight. Mar- 
garet, the fourth daughter, was married firſt to Humphrey, earl of Stafford, 
and ſecondly, to fir Richard Darrel, knight, by whom ſhe had a daughter; 
and from her are deſcended the preſent earls of Caſtlehaven. Elizabeth, the 
fifth daughter, was married to fir Henry Lewis, knight. 5 
The ſons of Edmund, duke of Somerſet, were Henry, Edmund, whe 
{ucceeded his brother Henry, and was fourth duke of Somerſet, John and 
Thomas, who all of them died without lawful iſſue. We ſhall here, there- 
fore, chiefly regard the eldeſt fon Henry. Like his predeceſſors, he ſigna- 
lized himſelf in the French and civil wars, on the ſide of the houſe of 
Lancaſter. And, on the third of April, 1463, being taken priſoner at the 
battle of Hexham in Northumberland, he was there beheaded by the 
partizans of the houſe of York. His only iſſue was a natural ſon, called 
Charles Somerſet, by Joan Hill, or De la Montaign. 
Henry VII. who, as we have ſeen, was grandſon to John duke of Somer- 
ſet, and couſin to Henry, duke of Somerſet, created this Charles (who 
properly is the founder of the preſent Beaufort family) a banneret, gave him 
the noble order of the Garter, made him a privy-counſellor, conſtable of 
Helmſley-caſtle, and admiral of his fleet. He was likewiſe made vice- 
chamberlain, and chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold. Being a perſon of 
reat accompliſhments both in body and mind, he-was, by the fame Henry 
II. who owned him for his near kinſman, ſent to the emperor Maximilian 
with the order of the Garter, and was employed in ſeveral negociations of 
the greateſt importance abroad, under the title of fir Charles Somerſet, 
knight of the Garter, chamberlain, and captain of the guard to the king of 
England. As the prerogatives of wardſhips enabled the crown, at that time, 
to reward its ſervants with rich and noble marriages, - fir Charles Somerſet, 
through the king's favour, obtained in marriage Elizabeth, the daughter 
and heir of William Herbert, earl of Huntington, lord Herbert of Gower 
and Chepſtow. It is true, this lady was upwards of thirty years of age at 
the time of her father's death ; but it is generally agreed, that the match 
was made up by the king; and it is certain, that fir Charles Somerſet, in 
her right, became lord Herbert of Gower, Chepſtow, and Ragland ; and as 
ſuch, being then governor of Payne-caſtle, and Montgomery-caſtle in Wales, 
was ſummoned to parliament, by the name of Charles Somerſet de Herbert, 
in the firſt year of Henry VIII. by whom he was continued in all the 
employments he enjoyed under Henry VII. In the pompous expedition 
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againſt France, which that prince made in the fifth year of his reign,” lor 
Herbert commanded fix thouſand foot, and behaved fo gallantly at the takiy g 
of Therroüenne and Tournay, that the king gave him the office of lord cham 
berlain for life, and created him earl of Worceſter, on account, as the-patent 
expreſles it, of his noble deſcent, and near relation to the royal blood. That 
ſame year, when peace was concluded between France and England, he was 
one of the Engliſh noblemen who attended the lady Mary, by the king her 
brother's eſpecial appointment, when ſhe was crowned queen of France 
at St. Dennis. When the city and caſtle of Tournay, in the tenth of 
Henry VIII. were to be ſurrendered to monſieur Chaſtillon for four hundred 
and ſixty thouſand crowns, the earl of Worceſter was appointed to render 
up the place, which he did, but without ſuffering the French to enter it 
with their banners diſplayed. He was appointed by Henry VIII. a pleni- 
potentiary in ſeveral other negociations of peace with France, and, in his 
| name, to mediate a peace between that crown and the. emperor. In ſhort, 
| notwithſtanding the capriciouſneſs of that monarch, he enjoyed his favour 
| to the laſt day of his life, which happened to be the twentieth of Novem- 
ber, 1526. By his will he ordered a very modeſt, frugal, and (in the man- 
ner of the times) devout interment for his body, which was buried under a 
noble monument which he erected for himſelf and his firſt wife, Elizabeth 
Herbert, in the ſouth-weſt corner of the royal chapel at Windſor ; a privi- 
lege which he purchaſed in his life-time from the deans and canons of the 
ſame place, when he (to uſe the words of his laſt will) founded a prieſt to 
ſay maſs, daily and perpetually there, to pray to God for his ſoul, and for 
the ſoul of Elizabeth his firſt wife, his own, her friends, and mother's ſoul, 
and all others. In the beforementioned monument, which is incloſed within 
a rail of braſs, lies, the portraitures of him, and his firſt wife: his efh 
is apparelled in the habit of St. George; and her's, on her kirtle, has the 
arms of Herbert emboſſed and painted, and, on her mantle, the coat armour 
of her huſband. „„ | 
This earl of Worceſter was three times married. By his firſt wife, already 
mentioned, he had a ſon and a daughter, viz. Henry Somerſet, lord Herbert, 
who ſucceeded him as earl of Worceſter, and Elizabeth, who was eſpouſed 
to fir John Savage of Clifton, in the county of Cheſter, knight, anceſtor to 
the earls of Rivers. The above earl's ſecond wife was Elizabeth Weſt, 
daughter of Thomas, lord La War. By her he had iſſue, firſt, fir Charles 
Somerſet, knight, who was captain of Rice-bank and Calais in France. This 
fir Charles appears to have been living in the year 1568, Secondly, fir 
George Somerſet, who eſpouſed Mary, the daughter and heir to fir Thomas 
Bowlay, gf Penhow, in the county of Somerſet, qpight: Thirdly, a 
e married to lord Gray, of Wilton, lord warden of the 
Eaſt-Marches of Scotland, governor of Berwick, and knight of the Garter. 
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The firſt earl of Somerſet's third wife was Eleanor, daughter of Edward 
Sutton, lord Dudley, by whom he had no iſſue. V 
enry Somerſet, the ſecond earl of Worceſter of that name, during the 

ſplendid entertainments that were made on account of the famous interview | 
near Ardres and Guifnes, between Henry VIII. and Francis I. (and which 

—_ aſted forty days) was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed performers in all acts of 

=_ .chivalry, both on foot and horſeback, on the fide of the _— He 

Bp afterwards, in the fifteenth af Henry VIII. ſerved, under the duke of Suf- 
folk, in the expedition he made into France, and was by that duke knighted 
for his gallant behaviour in the field. Upon the death of his father, he was 
.appointed one of the commiſſioners to treat of a peace with France, and, 
in the year following, had an eſpecial livery of all his father's and mother's 
lands. He took part with Henry VIII. againſt the pope, in that prince's 
divorce from queen Catherine, and figned a declaration, which was fent 
to pope- Clement IV. upon that head. After this, in the fifth of 
Edward VI. he attended the marquis of Northampton into France, when 
he preſented that king with the order of the Garter. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of fir Anthony Brown, knight, ſtandard-bearer of England, by 
Lucy his wife, one of the daughters and coheirs to John Nevil, marquis 
Montacute, and died on the twenty-fixth of November, 1549, being then 
about fifty-three years of age. His tomb, with the portraitures of himſelf, 
and his wife Elizabeth, (who ſurvived kim ſixteen years) is yet to be ſeen 
in the pariſh church at Chepſtow, in the county of Monmouth, where he 
was buried. BET ae | 

This Henry, earl of Worceſter, had by his wife, Elizabeth Brown, four 
ſons, and four daughters ; firſt, William Somerſet, lord Herbert, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in his honours and eſtate, and was but twenty-two years of age 
at the time of his father's death ; ſecondly, Thomas Somerſet, who died in 
the Tower of London (where. he was a priſoner on account of Mary queen 
of Scots) on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1587 *; thirdly, fir Charles Somer- 
ſet, ſtandard-bearer to the band of gentlemen penſioners in the time of queen 
Elizabeth ; he died at Chepſtow in 1598. Fourthly, Francis Somerſet, who 
was killed at the battle of Pinkey, the firſt of Edward VI. The daughters 
were, firſt, Eleanor, wife to fir Robert Vaughan, of Tretour, in the count 
of Brecknock ; ſecondly, Lucy, who was married to John Nevil, lord Lati- 
mer; third, Anne, married to Thomas Piercy, earl of Northumberland, 
who was beheaded at York, 1572; fourth, Jane, married to fir Edward 
Manſel, in the county of Glamorgan. EE ee 

The laſt mentioned William, earl of Worceſter, was likewiſe knight of 
the moſt noble ogy of the Garter. He was one of the peers, who ſat 
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Judges upon Mary, queen of Scots. And he died on the twenty-firſt of 
February, 1588, and was burried at Chepſtow. He took to wife, Chriſtian, 
. daughter of Edward, lord North, of Carthledge, in the county of Cam- * 

4 bridge, and, by her, he had a fon, Edward, who ſucceeded him, and two 

>, "9% 7 5 Elizabeth, married to William Windſor of Stanwell and Bra- 
denham; and Lucy, who was wife of Henry Herbert, ſon and heir to fir 
Thomas Herbert, of Wineſton, in the county of Monmouth. 2 
\ | The abovementioned Edward, earl of Worceſter, was looked upon to be 

| one of the fineſt gentlemen of his time, and was upwards of thirty-ſix years 

of age when his father died. He is celebrated for having excelled all his 
contemporaries in the arts of horſemanſhip, and the exerciſe of tilting. 
When James VI. king of Scotland, after a hazardous voyage to Denmark, 
returned to his own dominions with his bride, daughter to Frederick II. 
king of Norway, this earl of Worceſter, by queen Elizabeth, was ſent to 
congratulate him upon his marriage and ſafe return; and in the forty-third 
year of the ſame reign, he was made maſter of the Horſe; and, on the | 
twenty-ſixth of June, 1593, he was inſtalled knight of the Garter at Wind- 
ſor ; and, the year after, made one of the commiſſioners (with Thomas 
Sackville, lord Buckhurſt ; and Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, and 
high admiral of England) for executing the office of earl marſhal. Upon 
the acceſſion of king James to the crown of England, he was continued in 
his ſeat at the council board, and in his maſterſhip of the horſe, and like- 
wiſe made marſhal of England by patent, for the occaſion then in hand; 
and at the king's coronation, was earl marſhal for that ſervice ; and at his 
majeſty's royal proceſſion from the Tower through London, on the fifteenth 
day of May, he was alſo made earl marſhal for that day ; and after the cere- 
monies of the coronation were over, he was again made one of the commiſ- 
ſioners, with Lewis, duke of Lenox, Thomas Sackville, lord Buckhurſt, 
Charles Howard, ear] of Nottingham aforeſaid, Thomas Howard, lord 
Howard of Walden, and earl of Suffolk, with full power to them, or any 
three of them, of which the lord admiral, the lord chamberlain, or the 
maſter of the horſe, were always to be one, to exerciſe all matters pertain- 
ing to the office of earl marſhal of England. This commiſſion ſtood in force 
for ſome time, and then his majeſty granted them a new commiſſion, and 
added to their number the right honourable Charles Blount, lord Montjoy, 
earl of Devonſhire ; and Henry Howard, baron of Marnhill, and earl of 
Northampton. oy 9 5 

Upon his reſigning the maſterſhip of the horſe, he was made lord privy- 
ſeal, and had a new grant of that office two years after, with a ſalary of one 
thouſand five hundred pounds a year, during life. He had the reputation of 
being a nobleman of great humanity, a patron of learning and learned men, 


and one of the chief ornaments of the Engliſh court. He lived to ſee the 
Vor. I. D d 
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acceſſion of Charles I. and died at Woreeſter-houſe, on the third of March, 
1627. His body was conveyed to Ragland, where a noble monument 
was erected to his memory, but it was defaced during the rebellion again 
Charles I. Sir Robert Naunton, who is not profuſe of his flattery to queen 
Elizabeth's courtiers, in his Fragmenta Regalia, gives us a very high idea of 
this noble lord, and obſerves, © that he died rich, and in a peaceable old 
« age, a fate, continues he, which did not befal many of the other cour- 
« tjers of that reign ; for they expired like unto lights blown out, with the 
« ſnuffs ſtinking, not commendably extinguiſhed, and with offence to the 
« ſtanders-by.” . : ER ET e 
He married Elizabeth Haſtings *, daughter of Francis, earl of Hunting- 
ton, by Katherine, his wife, daughter and coheir to Henry Pole, lord Mon- 
tague, and, by her, had eight ſons and ſeven daughters. The ſons were, firſt, 
+ William Somerſet, lord Herbert, who died unmarried in his father's life- 
time ; ſecond, Henry Somerſet, who ſucceeded to his father's honours, and 
was created marquis of Worceſter ; thirdly, Thomas, who was created 
viſcount Somerſet of Caſſel, and was made knight of the Bath, at the crea- 
tion of Charles duke of York. He was maſter of the horſe to queen Anne, 
wife to James I. and married Eleanor, the widow of Thomas Butler, earl 
of Ormond, by whom he had only one daughter, who died unmarried, and 
left her eſtate to the marquis of Worceſter ; fourth, Charles, who died an 
infant; fifth, Francis, who likewiſe died young ; fixth, Charles, who was 
made knight of the Bath, at the creation of Henry prince of Wales. (In 
1610, he married Elizabeth, daughter and heir to fir William Powel, of 
Llanpylt, in the county of Monmouth, by whom he had three daughters. 
This fir Charles Somerſet lived till after the reſtoration, and died in 1665); 
ſeventh, Chriſtopher, who died when he was but five years old; eighth, 
fir Edward Somerſet, who was created knight of the Bath with his bro- 
ther Charles, and married Bridget, daughter and heir to William Whitmore, 
ef Leighton, in the county of Cheſter, eſquire; but died without ifſue. _ 
The daughters were, firſt, Elizabeth, married to fir Henry Guilford, of 
Hamſtead, in the county of Kent; ſecond, Catherine, married to lord Petre 
of Writtle, in the county of Eſſex; third, Ann, wife of fir Edward Winter, 
of Lidney, in the county of Glouceſter, knight; fourth, Frances, wife of 
William Morgan, fon and heir apparent to Edward Morgan, of Lanternam, 
in the county of Monmouth, eſquire; fifth, Mary, who died an infant, in 
the time of her grandfather William, earl of Worceſter ; ſixth, Blanch, 
married to Thomas Arundel, at that time ſon and heir apparent to Thomas, 
lord Arundel, of Wardour-caſtle, in the county of Wilts ; and lord Arundel 


* | 
dhe died at Worceſter-houſe, Auguſt the twenty-fourth, 1621, and was buried at Ragland. 
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upon the demiſe of his father. (This nobleman ſignalized himſelf fo greatly 
in the imperial army againſt the Turks in Hungary, that he was advanced 
to the honour of a count of tht empire, by the emperor Rodolph II.); 
_ Katherine, who, was married to Thomas lord Windſor, but had 
no iſſue. 2 e FL | 

Henry, the ſecond. earl of Worceſter of that name, was, while his father 
was alive, called to parliament, by the title of lord Herbert. He is ſuppoſed 
to have been the richeſt of all the Engliſh peers in his life-time, and he em- 
ployed his eſtate to purpoſes that were ſuitable to his high rank. But reli- 
gion and loyalty were his predominant paſſions. It is certain, that when the 
civil wars againſt Charles I. broke out, the nation in general had no real 
grounds for being alarmed at the increaſe of popery. In the Clarendonian 
collection of papers are the original ſecret inſtructions given by Charles I. 
. to colonel Bret, who was agent for his queen at the court of Rome. And 
the chief drift of them is, that he ſhould endeavour to perſuade the pope to 
take off all the cenſures, that he and his clergy had laid the Engliſh papiſts 
under, for their conformity to the laws of England. But ſtrictly prohibiting 
him from giving his holineſs the ſmalleſt hopes of thoſe laws' being miti- 
gated; or, that his majeſty could be brought to think favourably of the 
popiſn religion, however his civil intereſts, particularly in Germany, might 
fall in with thoſe of the pope. To do the Englith Roman catholics (in thoſe 
days) juſtice, they behaved towards Charles, through all kis diſtrefles, with 
unexampled loyalty ; and amongſt them, the moſt illuſtrious was the earl 
of Worceſter, whom I now treat of. Though formed by nature for fociety 
and tranquillity, and the ſplendid enjoyment of the princely fortune he poſ- 
ſeſſed, he was no ſooner convinced that the king's perſon and prerogative 
were in danger, an he plunged with alacrity into all the tumult and miſe- 
ries of civil war. It was chiefly owing to his purſe, that Charles was 
enabled to make the formidable diſplay of power which he did, upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion. The general hiſtories of the times are full 
of inſtances of the earl's attachment to the royal cauſe; and his gallant 
defence of Ragland-caſtle, (which was the laſt garriſon on the king's fide 
that held out in England) never can be forgotten, while that civil war is 
remembered. It would overcharge this work with matters foreign to its 
ſubject, ſhould I not confine what I have to ſay of this nobleman to his pri- 
vate and perſonal character. . | | | 
I have already mentioned him to have been of the Roman catholic reli- 
gion; but that did not prevent him from being the moſt loyal of ſubjects to a 
proteſtant ſovereign. He lamented, however, that Charles (who, Novem- 
ber the ſecond, 1642, raiſed him to the dignity of marquis of Worceſter) 
was not of the ſame religion with himſelf. About the year, 1646, the 
king's affairs then going to ruin, his majeſty was twice W we his ſafety 
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to the marquis, who ſheltered him in Ragland-caſtle. It was on thoſe occa- 
fions, that the king and his illuſtrious ſubject had ſeveral conferences 


together on the head of religion. It is ungenerous, with ſome, to ſuppoſe, 


l 

1 
n 
; 
| 


that a nobleman, who did ſuch amazing things for Charles, wanted to take 
advantage of his diſtreſſes, to induce him to change his religion. One doctor 
Thomas Bayley (a friend and dependant upon the marquis, and likewiſe a 


violent royaliſt, and not a little inclining to popery) was employed by the 


marquis, at laſt, to carry the king a ſolemn challenge, for a formal diſpu- 
tation upon religion. Charles (who had his father's failing for the love of 
controverſy) accepted the challenge, and ordered the doctor to tell the mar- 
quis, that he would never be of a religion that he was not able to defend 
againſt any man. A diſputation accordingly enſued; but with the uſual fate. 
Doctor Bayley publiſhed the whole of the controverſy under the title of 
«« Certamen religioſum ; or a conference between king Charles I. and Henry, 
e late marquis of Worceſter, CORY religion, in Ragland-caſtle, 1646.” 
In this piece, the marquis makes a very learned figure, and is, by the Roman 
catholic fide, ſaid to have diſputed with great elegance and accuracy. Charles, 
on the other hand, is made to argue ſo poorly, that the doQor's veracity in 
publiſhing the diſpute, has been juſtly queſtioned. We are, however, to 
reflect, that Charles was then a fugitive, without knowing where to lay his 
head, diſpirited, fatigued, harraſſed and diſtreſſed, forlorn, and alone, and, 
what is ſtill more material, was unprepared for the diſpute, in which, no 


doubt, his antagoniſt was ripe, 


/ 


This firſt marquis of Worceſter was famous, not only for courage and 


loyalty, but for wit, and à collection of his apothegms, ſome of which are 


humorous, has been publiſhed. It appears from a paſſage before his death, 
as if he had not been educated a Roman catholic; for, when he found that 
his caſtle of Ragland was no longer tenable, he made a capitulation with the 
rebels in Auguſt 1646, which, according to the hiſtories of thoſe times, was 
infamouſly broken, and he himſelf was committed to the cuſtody of the 
parliament's black-rod, who lived in Covent-garden, in London. Being 
arrived at the place of his confinement, he found himſelf ſeized with mor- 


tal ſymptoms, and he aſked of doctor Bayley, and his other attendant, what 


their opinion was of fortune-tellers? He was anſwered, that ſome of them 
ſpoke ſhrewdly. Whereupon, the marquis ſaid, „It was told me by ſome 
„ of them, before ever I was a catholic, that I ſhould die in a convent ; but 
« never believed them before now; yet I hope they will not bury me in a 
„ garden.” He accordingly died under his confinement, in December that 
year, and was buried in the family vault at Windſor, where, in the chapel, 
on the ſouth-ſide of the collegiate church, is an inſcription between the door 
and the head of the monument of Charles, earl of Worceſter, part of which 
is relating to this nobleman, and is as follows: | 
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This chapel (belonging to his anceſtors) wherein lie buried, not only the 
© bodies of thoſe, Pao Pr are erected, but likewiſe that of Henry, late 
c marquis of Worceſter, his grandfather, ſo eminent for the great ſupplies of 
** men and money afforded to his ſovereign, king Charles the martyr, (whoſe 
* cauſe he ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed) and for the keeping his caſtle of Ragland with 
< ſtrong garriſon, at his own ſole expence, till it became the laſt in England or 
«© Wales, but one, that held out againſt the rebels, and then not yielding it, 
but after a long ſiege, to the lord Fairfax, generaliflimo of the parliament 
* forces, in revenge of which (obſtinacy, as they termed it) it was demoliſhed, 
* and all his woods and parks (which were vaſt) cut down and deſtroyed, and 
<< his eſtate ſold by act of the then rebellious parliament, to the great damage 
© of himſelf and poſterity.” ; 
This Henry ee marquis of Worceſter) married Anne, the only 
child of John, lord Ruſſel, grand-daughter and heir of Francis Ruſſel, earl 
of Bedford (ſhe died before her huſband's creation of marquis, the eighth of 
Aril, 1639, and was buried at Ragland) who died in the life-time of his 
father, the earl of Bedford, and ſhe died at Worceſter-houſe, in the Strand, 
the eighth of April, 1639 ; by her he had iſſue nine ſons and four daughters. 
The ſons were, Sb, 
. Firſt, Edward, who ſucceeded his father in his honours ; ſecond, fir John 
Somerſet, knight, who was three times married ; his firſt wife was Mary, 
daughter of "Thomas, lord Arundel, of Wardour ; his ſecond wife was Ka- 
therine, daughter of Walter Baſkerville, of Cannon-peon in Herefordſhire ; 
his third wite was Elizabeth, daughter of John Goodyer, of Burghope, in the 
ſame county. By thoſe three wives he left a proſperous iſſue ; but they are too 
numerous to be branched out in this place; third, William, who died an infant; 
fourth, Henry, who died unmarried, aged about twenty ; fifth, Thomas, he 
appears to have been bred to the church, and I perceive, by ſeveral letters under 
the hand of Charles I. that his queen did her utmoſt at the court of Rome to 
procure for him a cardinal's hat; but Howard, ſon to the earl of Arundel, 
whom I have already mentioned, had a ſuperior intereſt, and obtained it. 
Sixth, Charles Somerſet, who was governor of Ragland-caſtle, under his father, 
and likewiſe died in orders, being a canon of Cambray, in Flanders; ſeventh, 
Frederic; eighth, Francis; ninth, James, who all died young. The daugh- 
ters were, firſt, Elizabeth, who died young ; ſecond, Anne, died a nun, in 
the monaſtery of the Engliſh Carmelites, at Antwerp in Brabant; third, Mary, 
who died unmarried ; fourth, Elizabeth, wife to Francis Brown, viſcount 
Montague, and mother to Francis his ſon, and ſucceſſor in his honours. She 
died in 1682. 5 


No Engliſh peer, perhaps, ever left behind him ſo doubtful a character as 


did Edward Somerſet, marquis of Worceſter, ſon to the preceding; and lite- 


rary diſputes are to this day carried on upon that head. I ſhall confine myſelf 
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to what regards the marquis. During his father's life-time, he was truſted, 
beloved, and by a moſt unaccountable fatality, deſpiſed by Charles I. he 
made him earl of Glamorgan. - Charles had too great experience of his family's 
attachment to royalty, not to truſt the earl with the inmoſt receſſes of his ſoul, 
and as his troubles encreaſed, gave him a diſcretionary power for treating with 
the Iriſh rebels, and bringing them over to his intereſt. Had Charles openly 
' avowed all the lengths he went in this negociation, neither his perſon nor memory, 
perhaps, would have ſuffered ſo ſeverely as the former did, and the latter 
ſtill does upon that account. Two circumſtances certainly appear, under the 
hands both of the king and the earl. The former gave Glamorgan a commiſ- 
ſion to treat with the nuncio, who. directed the Iriſh rebels, and to grant him 
certain terms ; but what thoſe terms really were, do not clearly appear. It is 
equally certain, on the other fide, by letters from the earl of Glamorgan to 
the earl of Clarendon (afterwards lord high chancellor of England) that he 
| pretended to the rebels, that he had powers which he had not. The truth is, 
the name of Iriſh rebels was at that time ſo much hated in England, and 
Charles was ſo tender of his own character, in matters of religion, that he 
carried on this negociation with-an air of ſecrecy, which looked too much like 
4 — craft and inſincerity. He did not ſufficiently reflect that he had ſent for a 
_ body of thoſe very rebels to ſerve under his general, Montroſe, in Scotland ; 
| | and becauſe that negociation was open and known to all the world, his con- 
duct in it has never been cenſured. Had Glamorgan kept to his inſtructions, 
he might have ſaved his maſter ; but going over to France, and pretending 
an unlimited authority from the king, he concluded a treaty with the papiſts, 
which amounted to little leſs than the eſtabliſhment of popery, and the abo- 
lition of proteſtantiſm in Ireland. This negociation came to the knowledge of 
the other miniſters of Charles in that kingdom, and they not being in the. 
ſecret, impriſoned Glamorgan, and ſent over his papers to the king. But the 
captain of the ſhip which carried them, apprehending they might be taken, 
had thrown them over-board, and being found floating on the water, they 
were carried to Fairfax, the parliament general, who read them at the head of 
his army, and publiſhed their contents wherever he came. It is incredible 
what horror thoſe papers ſtruck into the people of England, and from that 
time the affairs of Charles went upon the decline. 
Though the friends of Charles, both in England and Ireland, exerted them- 
ſelves as much as his enemies did, in condemning Glamorgan's conduct; yet 
that unhappy prince was ſo much prepoſſed with the favourable opinion he had 
of that lord's good intentions and zeal for his ſervice, that he never could be 
perſuaded to bring him to juſtice, All the length he went againſt him, was to 
blame him ſlightly for his indifcretion, and want of judgment; and this indif- 
ference, in a matter of ſuch dangerous importance, has rendered it difficult, 
even to the friends of Charles, to vindicate him on this head. In ſhort, the. 
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earl was delivered from priſbn, in the manner that may be found in all the 
general hiſtories of the time, and lived to ſee his royal maſter beheaded. 

Hiſtorical juſtice will not ſuffer me to be ſilent as to what followed. The 
earl, in fact, was a greater friend to the Engliſh independents and preſbyterians, 
than he was to the reformed church of England. On the other hand, the 
independents and prefbyterians, in their hearts, hated the Iriſh papiſts and rebels 
leſs than they did the proteſtant royaliſts. But the earl's religion, it ſeems, 
had taught him completely to diſſemble; ſo that, in the year 1644, he 
obtained from his majeſty the following commiſſion ; the contents of which; 
1 the ſtrongeſt evidence, would be incredible. The commiſſion runs 
as IOUOWS C. | N 


Charles, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, France, and 
_ «© Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. to our right truſty and well- beloved 
% couſin, Edward Somerſet, alias Plantagenet, lord Herbert, baron Beaufort of 
“ Caldecote, Griſmond, Chipſtow, Ragland, and Gower, earl of Glamorgan, 
ce ſon and heir apparent of our entirely beloved couſin, Henry, earl and mar- 
quis of Worceſter, greeting. Having had good and long experience of 
“ your proweſs, prudence and fidelity, do make choice, and by thofe nominate 
« and appoint you, our right truſty and right well-beloved couſin, Edward 
* Somerſet, &c. to be our generaliſſimo of three armies, Englith, Iriſh, and 
foreign; and admiral of a fleet at fea, with power to recommend your lieute- 
nant general for our approbation, leaving all other officers to your own election 
and nomination, and accordingly to receive their commiſſion from you. 
Willing and commanding them, and every of them, you, to obey as their 

eneral ; and you, to receive immediate orders from ourſelf only. And leſt, 

rough diſtance of place, we may be miſinformed, we will and command 
you to reply unto us, if any of our orders ſhould thwart or hinder any of 
your deſigns for our ſervice. And there being neceſſary great ſums of 
money to the carrying on ſo chargeable an employment, which we have 
not to furniſh you withal, we do by thefe impower you to contract with 
any of our loving ſubjects of England, Ireland, and dominion of Wales, 
for wardſhips, cuſtoms, woods, or any our rights and prerogatives. We 
by theſe obliging ourſelves, our heirs and ſucceflors, to confirm and make 
good the ſame accordingly. And for perſons of generoſity, for whom titles 
of honour are moſt deſirable, we have entruſted you with ſeveral patents 
under our great ſeal of England, from a marquis to a baronet, which we 
give you full power and authority to date, and diſpoſe of, without knowing 
our farther pleaſure ; ſo great is our truſt and confidence in you, as that 
whatſoever you contract for, or promiſe, we will make good the ſame 
accordingly, from the date of this our commiſſion forwards, which, for 
the better ſatisfaction, we give you leave to give them, or any of them, copies 
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thereof, atteſted under your hand and ſeal of arms. And for your own 
cc encouragement, and in token of our gratitude, we give and allow you 
* henceforwards ſuch fees, titles, preheminences, and privileges, as do and 
© may belong to your place and command abovementioned, with promiſe of 
<< our dear daughter, Elizabeth, to your ſon Plantagenet in marriage, with 
< three hundred thouſand pounds in dower in portion, moſt part whereof we 
ce acknowledge ſpent and diſburſed by your father and you in our ſervice ; 
ce and the title of duke of Somerſet, to you and your heirs male for ever; 
ce and from henceforward to give the garter to your arms, and at your plea- 
<« ſure to put on the George and blue ribbon. And for your great honour, 
« and in teſtimony of our reality, we have, with our own hand, affixed our 
« great ſeal of England unto theſe our commiſſion and letters, making them 
4 patents. Witneſs ourſelf, at Oxford, the firſt day of April, in the-twentieth 
« year of our reign, and in the year of our Lord one thouſand fix hundred 
and forty-four.” | : 


After the reſtoration of Charles II. this patent was thought to be of ſo dan- 
gerous a nature, that, ſo ſoon as the eighteen of Auguſt, 1660, a committee 
of the houſe of lords was appointed to inſpect it; and they reported to the 
houſe, that the marquis was willing to give it up, which he accordingly did the 
third of September following. 2 9 85 

So eaſy a reſignation of a patent of ſuch conſequence, and in itſelf ſo authentic, 
can, perhaps, only be accounted for, by the part which the marquis ated 
during the uſurpation, which, it is more than probable, came to the knowledge 
of the king and his miniſters. Thus much, at leaſt, is certain, that in the 
year 1656, the marquis found means to offer his ſervice to the then govern- 
ing powers in England. As this affertion, without being proved, may ſeem 
to reflect diſhonour upon a noble family, I think myſelf obliged here to give a 
tranſcript of an original letter, or part of a letter, under the hand of the mar- 
quis himſelf, and which ſeems to have fallen into the poſſeſſion of the lord 
chancellor Clarendon, amongſt whoſe papers I found it. The letter is as 
follows : | | 


« As for the toune * theſe are the grownds upon which I relye, it hath a 
{© caſtle to commaunde it, and is ſoe ſtrong and ſecure a place, having but one 
« gate to the landward, and exceedingly well fortified, ſo that in campagna 
time the garriſon is moſt inconſiderable, and there is a cheefe officer in the 
caſtle, who (upon ſome conſiderations agreed upon betweene us, and a 
reſpondant given me out of the towne and country, to the value of an 
hundred thouſand florings of Brabant) obligeth himſelfe to open for me the 
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caſtle gate de ſuccours, and hath given me the meaſures of the ditch and 
countreſcarpe, and ſhewed me the way how to arrive at the ſaid gate, 
or rather, it may be called a door (being but little) and to bring me the 
keys of the caſtle-gate towards the towne, and informed me where every 
ſentinell at night ſtood, with many other particularities ; and I obſerved in 
part of the ſoldiers lame and auld ; ſoe that two hundred 
reſolute men will doe the deede, or three hundred at the moſt, and 1 


know how to gett them ; beſides, there is an inn-keeper really a Walloon, 
though he goeth for a Frenchman, who is a ſure carde, into whoſe houſe, 
without ſuſpicion as ſtrangers, I can lodge ſome good officers in way of 
reſerve, and two notable burgers inclinable to the deſigne, finding they have 
great intereſt therein, and ſome reaſonable conditions graunted, wherewith | 
(if my ſervice be accepted) I ſhall acquaint you hereafter ; and, as for the 
men I know how to provide them effectually and hanſomely under a plauſeable 
pretenſion, the men not knowing the particular defigne, but ſhall be ready 
and reſolute to undertake what they ſhall be commaunded by me; neyther 
ſhall they want all neceflary accommodation fitt for the enterprize, both 
within and without ; - beſides this officer hath a brother-in-law a cheefe 
officer in the fort or blocke-houſe, which commands the entrance by water, 
and when time cometh, he will, by his ſiſter's means, make him, and 
though not made, he propounds a faiſibility ſuddainely to gaine and poſſeſſe 
it; as likewiſe a ſtrong hould, halfe a mile and better from the towne, 
which will be neceſſary to be taken for the future preſervation of the ſaid towne, 
which lyeth ſoe neceſſary for England, that at a day's warning, there may 
be men {ſufficiently ſent to garriſon it, for the place and country commanded 


by it will plentifully maintaine five thouſand men ; and the officer 


ed 


four merchants, who, at a day's warning, would ranſom themſelves with a 


hundred thouſand livres tournois each man. 


I humbly conceav this ſoe 


feaſable, and ſuch is my deſire, in an honourable way, to merit of this com- 
monwealth, that the ſtate graunting me what is contained in my petition for 
leave to take up moneys thereupon, without a penny charge to the eſtate, I 
will ſet this on foote ; and having broughte the place ready to receave your 
garriſon, I am confident you will rewarde me, not coſting you three-pence, 
but out of what ſhall be thereby gained, looking for nothing more in the 
interim, but confidence to be repoſed in me, without which, it is impoſſible 


to ſerve you. 


c 


« As for the ſecond propoſition ſpoken of by fir Henry Mildemay, the ſtates 
graunting me my humble petitions, and my former houſe at Lambeth, I 
will fend for my workemen, and, upon reaſonable tearmes, I will put into 
your hands twelve peices of ordinance (ſuch as Chriſtendom cannot other- 
wiſe thew) ſix of them culverin, and ſix whole cannon, two of which may 
may be ſoe diſmounted and pulled in peices, that they may be tranſported 
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*© upon horſeback, and, in halfe an houre's time, reunitted to ſhoot forty times 
& in an houre, ſeveral houres together, with as much execution as any other 
e cannon, carrying a like weight of powder and bullett; fix hundred ſhip 
© muſquetts, ſix upon a carrage, to be governed by one man, who with eaſe 
© may charge, levell, and diſcharge them an hundred times over in an houre, 
* ſhooting as many and as few of the fix at once as he pleaſeth, and to ſtopp 
e when he hath noe minde they or any of them ſhould ſhoot ; an hundered 
*© carrabines, and fifty cafe of piſtols, carrying tenne charge apeece, to be ſhott- 
© of without addition of powder or bullet, after the firſt loading them, yet 
* without the leaſt danger or obligation to ſhoote oftener than neede ſhall. 
require; a portable bridge to paſſe foote, horſe, and cannon over any river, 
e not above an hundred and fifty paces broad. I'can by them likewiſe, in a 
* ſhort time, render any frigatte or ſhip, of what burthen ſoever, not to be 
e ſunke or boarded by the ennymy ; and yet noe difference in outward appear- 
« ance; as aloe ſett ſuch a bridle upon this citty, as none ſhall dare to diſobey 
* you; and yet, this to be done without noyſe or eyeſoare unto them, untill it 
be needfull to curbe them, of whoſe danger I neede not informe you, if 
te theyr mindes ſhould turne from this government. . 
« I can likewiſe produce a water woorke, ſoe beneficial to the common- 
© wealth, as the like never was, with many other moſt uſefull and profitable 
<« things. 4 
te And further, to ſhew my integrity and true heartedneſſe to the ſtate, I 
% will be privatly accountable for any moneys I ſhall gaine by theyr power 
e given me to recouver former debts, and they ſhall be deducted out of any 
«© publike woorke commanded or accepted by them. A 
This offer not being accepted, I humbly acquitt myſelfe of fault, if my 
© woorkemen engage with thoſe who are ennimies to us, and doe tamper much 
« with them, who are forced to ſeeme willing to ſerve them, untill they can, 
< upon ſecurity, come unto me; and I cannot in conſcience nor honour debarre 
e them of livelyhood, without otherwiſe employing them. 5 
« I know myſelfe capable, and ſure I am willing, to ſerve this common- 
% wealth yet in greater matters, if encouraged, and in a right way made uſe 
« of, to which I moſt humbly offer myſelfe; but if things of this nature be 
ce not carried with all ſecrefie, they cannot produce a deſired effect, to which I 
« moſt heartyly ſubſcribe, praying expedition for your owne and publike ſer- 
« vice, being ready to make good eache tittle hereof, the fifth of February, 
cc I652, | | 2 WORCESTER. 


The firſt wife of this Edward, marquis of Worceſter, was Elizabeth, 
daughter of fir William Dormer, knight, eldeſt ſon to fir Robert Dormer, 
knight and baronet, created baron Dormer of Wenge, in the county of Bucks, 
the thirtieth of June, 1615, by Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Browne, 
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viſcount Montague, and ſiſter to Robert Dormer, created viſcount Aſcott, and 
earl of Caernarvan; by this lady he had one ſon and two daughters. The ſon 
was Henry, who ſucceeded him. The daughters were, Anne, married to 
Henry, earl of Norwich, afterwards duke of Norfolk, earl of Arundel and 
Surry, knight of the Garter, and earl marſhal of England ; and Elizabeth, 
married to William Herbert, earl of Powis. The ſecond wife of the marquis 
was lady Margaret Obrien, daughter to Henry, earl of Thomond, by whom 
he had a daughter, who died youpg. He died on the third of April, 1667, and 
was buried at Ragland. + Ts ohh | 
His ſon Henry, lord Herbert, the firſt duke, who ſucceeded his father 
Edward in honours and eſtate ſoon after the reſtoration, July the thirtieth, 
1660, was lord lieutenant of Glouceſterſhire. After his father's death, he was 
made, in 1672, lord preſident of the council in the principality of Wales; 
and lord lieutenant of the ſeveral counties of Angleſey, Brecon, Cardigan, Caer- 
marthen, Glamorgan, and Radnor, in South-Wales ; and of Caernarvon, Den- 
beigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, Flint and Pembroke, in North Wales. On 
the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, in the ſame year, he was made lord lieutenant 
of the county and city of Briſtol, ſworn of his majeſty's privy-council, having 
_ previouſly, on the third of June, been inſtalled a knight companion of the 
moſt noble order of the Garter. In the thirty- fourth year of the faid reign, 
December the ſecond, he was created. duke of Beaufort, in conſideration of his 
noble deſcent from John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, being faithfully 
attached to the Stuart family. He was one of the ſupporters to prince George 
of Denmark, who walked as chief mourner at the funeral of king Charles II. 
Upon the acceſſion of king James II. he was made lord preſident of Wales, 
confirmed in all his lieutenancies, and at the coronation he carried the queen's 
crown, He was ſeventy years of age at the time of his death, which happened 
on the twenty-firſt of January, 1699. His wife was Mary, daughter to Arthur 
Capel, and widow of Henry Seymour, lord Beauchamp, and marquis of 
Hertford, fon of William, the ſecond duke of Somerſet. This lady was 
mother, by the above marquis, of William, the third duke of Somerſet. By 
her, the duke of Beaufort had iſſue five ſons, and four daughters. The ſons 
were, firſt, Henry, who died young ; ſecond, Charles ; third, Edward, who 
died in his infancy ; fourth, Henry, who likewiſe died young ; fifth, Arthur, 
whoſe wife was Mary, daughter and ſole heir to fir William Ruſſel, of Llan- 
herme, in Caermarthenſhire, baronet, and widow of Hugh-Calverley Cotton, 
eſquire, fon and heir to fir Robert Cotton, of Cumbermere, in the county of 
Cheſter, baronet. She had iſſue a ſon, who died in his infancy, and three 
daughters, Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne. The daughters of Henry, duke of 
Beaufort were, firſt, lady Elizabeth, who died in her infancy ; ſecond, lady 
Mary, who, in 1685, was married to James, duke of Ormond, and died in 
1733 ; third, lady Henrietta, married in 1686, firſt, to n lord Obrien, 
| e 2 
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eldeſt ſon of Henry, earl of Thomond, by whom he had Henry, earl of 
655 Thomond; and ſecondly, to Henry, earl of Suffolk and Bindon; fourthly, 
lady Anne, married May the fourth, 1691, to Thomas, earl of Coventry, and 
had a warrant of precedency, dated November the thirtieth, 1699, the 
eleventh of William III. to take place as daughter of the duke of Beaufort. 
Charles, the ſecond ſon to Henry duke of Beaufort, bore, during his 
father's life-time, the title of marquis of Worceſter ; but having the misfor- 
tune to break his thigh bone, leaping out of a coach drawn by unruly horſes, 
he died July the thirteenth, 1698. He married 1683, Rebecca, daughter 
of fir Jofiah Child, of Wanſtead, in the county of Effex, knight and baro- 
net, ſiſter to Richard, earl Tinley, by whom he had iſſue three ſons, and 
three daughters. The ſons were, firft, Henry, who in 1699, ſucceeded his 
grandfather as duke of Beaufort; ſecond, lord Charles, born 1689, and 
died upon his travels, in 1710; third, John, who died December the thir- 
teenth, 1704. The daughters were, firſt, lady Mary ; ſecond, lady Eliza- 
beth, who both died young ; third, Henrietta, born in 1690, married in 
1713, to Charles, duke of Grafton. | 
| Henry the ſecond duke of Beaufort, ſon to Charles, lord marquis of 
Worceſter, was born April the ſecond, 1684 ; and on October the twenty- 
fifth, 1705, he took his feat in the houſe of peers. Upon the change of 
the miniſtry in queen Anne's reign, he was, January the tenth, 1711, made 
captain of the band of penſioners. February the twenty-ninth, 1711-12, 
he was appointed lord lieutenant of Hampſhire, and warden of the New 
Foreſt, lord lieutenant of Glouceſterthire, and cities of Briſtol and Glouceſter, 
and counties ofthe ſame. Auguſt the fourth, 171 eee before been ſworn 
of her majeſty's privy- council, he was inſtalled knight of the Garter at Windſor. 
In 1702, he married, firſt, lady Mary Sackville, only daughter of Charles, 
earl of Dorſet, ſiſter to Lionel, now duke of Dorſet ; ſhe died in child-bed, 
in 1705 without ſue. The ſecond wife of his grace was lady Rachel 
Noel, ſecond daughter and coheir to Wriotherſley-Baptiſt Noel, earl of 
Gainſborough, whom he married 1706. By her he had iſſue, Henry, mar- 
quis of Worceſter, born March the twenty-ſixth, 1707 ; John, who died 
at the time of his birth, and Charles Noel, of whom the dutcheſs died in 
child-birth, in 1709. The third wife of his grace was, lady Mary Oſborne, 
youngeſt daughter to Peregrine, duke of Leeds, whom he married Septem- 
ber the fourteenth, 1711. She ſurvived him without iflue, and married 
William Cochran, earl of Dondonald, of the kingdom of Scotland, where 
ſhe died, February the fourth, 1722. This Henry Somerſet, duke of Beau- 
fort, died at Badminton, May the twenty-fourth, 1713, when he was but 
thirty-one years of age, and was ſucceeded by 5 
Henry, the third duke, his eldeſt ſon, who, upon his return from his 
travels, married Frances, only child and heir to James, lord viſcount Scuda- 
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more of Sligo, and baron of Dromore, in the kingdom of Ireland. His 
grace was divorced by act of parliament from this lady, on account of her 
incontinency, and died without iſſue in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
on the twenty-fourth of February, 1745-6. | 

He was ſucceeded in his honours and eſtate by his only brother, lord 
Charles Noel, the fourth duke of Somerſet, who was looked:upon to be one 
of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen of his age. Being a zealous friend of 
literature, he was, in July 1730, created. doctor of laws in the univerſity 
of Oxford ; and, on the deceaſe of fir William Morgan, baronet, he was 
choſen a knight of the ſhire for the eounty of Monmouth, April the twenty- 
eighth, 1731. In the parliament which fat for the firſt time, on January 
the twenty-third, 1735, he repreſented the. towm: of Monmouth, and was 
repreſentative for the ſame place in the parliament immediately ſucceeding. 
While he was in the houſe of commons, no member of it was heard with 
greater attention when he ſpoke. He joined acquired learning to rational 
eloquence, and being, in his private character, a man of unblemiſhed integrity, 
his ſentiments had great weight, even with thoſe from he differed in his poli- 
tical capacity. On the firſt of May, 1740, he married Elizabeth,. daughter 
of John Berkley, of Stoke in Glouceſterſhire, eſquire, by whom he had 
iſſue, Henry, his fon and ſucceſſor, and five daughters, the lady Anne, 
married to Charles, the preſent earl of Northampton, September the thir- 
teenth, 1759 ; Elizabeth, who died in May, 1760; Raghel,- who died an 
infant; Henrietta, and Mary-Iſabella. | AS 

Henry, the fifth and preſent duke of Beaufort, was born October the 
fixteenth, 1744, and is now under age. "nn 

Henry Somerſet, duke of Beaufort, marquis and earl of Woreefter, ear! 
of Glamorgan, viſcount Groſmont, baron Herbert, lord of Ragland, Chep- 
ſtow and Gower, all in the county of Monmouth; as alſo baron Beaufort of 
Caldecot-caſtle. * | 

Baron, jure uxoris, and by letters patent, the twenty-ſixth of November, 
1500, 22 Henry VII. originally by deſcent and writ of ſummons to parlia- 
ment, the twenty-ſixth of July, 1461, 1 Edward IV. earl, the firſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1513, 5 Henry VIII. marquis, the ſecond of November, 1642, 
18 Car. I. and duke of Beaufort, the ſecond of December, 1682, 34 Car. II. 

„ i © * | 
Quarterly, France and England within a bordure compone, Argent and 


Azure. 
CREST.] On a wreath, a panther paſſent guardant, Argent, ſpotted with 
various tigctures, flames of fire iſſuing from his mouth and ears proper, gorged 
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HE anceſtor of this illuſtrious family was a natural fon of king 
Charles II. by Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne, and was born on the eighth 
of May, 1679, receiving from the king his father the name of 
Beauclerck, which formerly was a royal ſurname. On the twenty-ſecond of 
December, in the twenty-eighth year of the ſaid reign, he was created baron 
of Heddington and earl of Burford, in the county of Oxford, with remainder, 
in default of iſſue male, to James, likewiſe ſurnamed Beauclerck (another of 
the natural ſons of the ſaid king by the beforementioned mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne) and the heirs male of his body ; but the latter died in France about 
Michaelmas, in the year 1680, unmarried. On the tenth of January, 1683, 
he was, by letters patent, created duke of St. Albans, and appointed regiſter 
of the high court of Chancery. His titles and place deſcending to the heirs 
male of his body, he was likewiſe conſtituted maſter Falconer of England, 
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gained immortal honour in the general aſſault, one of the moſt deſperate 


he held at court. x 


and poſterior events verified the ſoundneſs of his judgment on that head. For ſome years 


: \ 


He ſerved in the Imperial army at the ſiege of Belgrade, in Hungary, and 


which hiſtory has recorded, and which put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion 
of the place. He was at that time colonel of a regiment of horſe in Eng- 
land, which, to a man, joined the prince of Orange when he landed, to 
reſcue the liberties and religion of this country. On the twenty-ſixth of 
September, 1692, he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, and next year made 
a campaign under king William, who, on his return to England, in 1693, 
appointed him captain of the band of penſioners. In 1697, December 
the twenty-firſt, being then one of the lords of the bed-chamber, he was 
nominated by his majeſty tg return the Kompliment, which had been made 
to the court of England bythe French king, upon the duke of Burgundy's 
marriage. He performed this embaſſy with great ſplendour, and after being 
treated with diſtinguiſhed honours at that court, he returned to England, 

February the fifth, 1697 ; but not chuſing to fide with the tory adminiſtra- 
tion, which preyailed towards thg,cnd of that reign, hEFeſigned the places 
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During queen Anne's reign, when the whig intereſt gained ground, his 
grace was, in 1704, again conſtituted captain of the band of penſioners, and 
in that ſtation ke cloſed the proceſſion, when her majeſty went to St. Paul's, IF 
to return thanks for the victory at Blenheim. When the tory miniſtry took 3 
place, in 1710, e was ſucceeded as captain of the band of penſioners by 1 
the duke of Beaufort; but he recovered that poſt upon the acceſſion of 
king George I. who likewiſe, November the twelfth, 1714, made him lord 
lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Berkſhire. On the thirtieth of April, 'Y 
1718, he was inſtalled at Windſor a knight of the moſt noble order of the 1 
Garter. At the time of his death, which happened May the eleventh, 1726, Y 
he was captain of the band of penſioners, regiſter of the high court of 
Chancery, maſter falconer to the king, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum 
of Berkſhire, and high ſteward of Windſor and Oakingham. 5 3 

His grace, April the thirteenth, 1694, married lady Diana Vere, daughter, 3 
and afterwards ſole heir to the right honourable Aubrey de Vere, laſt earl I 
of Oxford *. She was firſt lady of the bed-chamber, and lady of the ſtole 


Though the hiſtory of the Veres, earls of Oxford, forms an illuſtrious part of the Engliſh annals ; yet 
one part of it, relating to the noble lord, who gave a mother to the family I now treat of, has been 3 
hitherto a ſecret; I mean, his noble diſintereſted conduct, when the reſtoration of Charles II. became in a IF 
manner inevitable. It is to be wiſhed that the earl of Clarendon had been ſomewhat more explicit, than 14 
he has been on that head; for it is certain, that he ſcarcely has mentioned many of the principal agents 
that brought it about, The earl of Oxford was always conſidered by Charles, as amongſt the firſt of his 
Engliſh ſubje&s, and ſir Allen. Appeſley was employed by the earl of Clarendon, then fir Edward Hyde, 
to keep him firm in the royal intereſt. It is extremely plain, from the earl of Clarendon's private cor- 
reſpondence, that though the earl of Oxford paſſionately wiſhed for the reſtoration, yet he had a moſt 
hearty abhorrence of the perſons and morals of many who were afterwards concerned in wy. ay _ 

DELOTE the 
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to the 8 of Wales, queen conſort to George II. By this lady he had 


iſſue, firſt, his ſucceſſor, Charles, who, in his father's life-time, was earl of 
Burford, born April the fixth, 1696 ; ſecond, lord William Beauclerck, born 
the twenty-ſecond of May, 1698. He was captain of a troop in the royal 
regiment of horſe guards, and ſerved in two parliaments for the city of Chi- 
ceſter. November the fifteenth, 1728, he was conſtituted vice-chamberlain 
of her majeſty's houſhold, and died at Bath, February the twenty-third, 
1732-3, having iſſue by his lady, who was daughter and coheireſs of fir 


reſtoration, the king's friends were ſplit amongſt themſelves. Jermyn, afterwards eart of St. Albans, 
hved in no very creditable manner at Paris with the queen mother, who had conceived a moſt inveterate 
ſpite againſt fir Edward Hyde, and had brought the duke of Buckingham, who by his credit with his 
ther- in- law, the lord Fairfax, had abundance of money to laviſh, which was not often the caſe with the 
royaliſts of thoſe days, in the trumvirate againſt Hyde, who certainly was a worthy man, and was 
truſted by the earl of Oxford. This confederacy, or rather conſpiracy, againſt Hyde, who owed his ſafety 
only to the good ſenſe of his maſter, had much greater conſequences than are commonly imagined, and 
was ſo deeply laid, that it had almoſt blaſted the reſtoration itſelf, within a few days before it took place. 
This piece of ſecret hiſtory, when revealed by a private writer, requires to be ſupported, before it can 
meet with credit. I ſhall therefore here tranſcribe two letters, ſent by fir Allen Appeſley, but without any 
fignature, to the earl of Clarendon, under the name of mr. Towſer : the laſt of which is marked on the 
back by fir Edward Hyde's own hand. Both of them are of the hand-writing of fir Allen Appeſley, and 
the decypherment probably is in-the hand of fir Edward Hyde's eldeſt fon, afterwards lord Cornbury. The 
reader is to obſerve, that in this private correſpondence, mr. Marſhe is the. king himſelf, and perhaps he 
will be amazed how early the ſcene of Hyde's deſtruction was laid ; though uninformed writers have 
grounded it upon the match with the infanta of Portugal, who appears, from the moſt undoubted autho- 
rity, never to have been married according to the forms preſcribed by the Church of England, to 
Charles II. Sir Allen Appeſley's letters to fir Edward Hyde, are as follow. © 


1 8 
« Deareſt Sir, June the zoth. 
I writ to you the laſt weeke concerning a trifle in itſelfe, butt requiſite for you to know; it was to 
3 | | Oxford : from mr. 
„ informe you that I heard Marſhe had ſentt to 619. to receive dyrections in thatt law-ſuite 181 198. 
Mardant. | | 
60. 64. 73. 106. 62. I tould you alſo how ſleyghte an oppinnion hee had off that perſon, and opinion dos 
frame a greate ſwaye with moſt men. Itt was delivered to hym as if hee was to ſubmitt to hys indgement 
ſabordinately, if their bee any fayth in the vowes of men, no man, amongſtt the huing, is more a ſeruantt 
the king, | 
to 330, . 0 hee is; and as you would haue hym; for hee has as perfect a deteſtation of the deſygnes of 
ye particular aduerſaryes heare, and with yon, as I haue myſelfe; which, though I neuer diſcourſed to you 
at large, I doe too well underſtande, and withoutt doubtt there is nothyng in the worlde fo much concerns 
to whoſe hands you place armes leaſt 
you as to W * 76. 79. 47. 26. 62. 34. 76. 92. 64. 82. 69. 56. 26. 33. 39. 229. 27. 
the in 4 
73. 60. 37. 77. 127. 26. 6 79. 330. 100. in a worſe condition then att prefent, and more urrecouer- 
Oxford | | D. Buckſ 5 
able; I heard 619 ſwear to mee, thatt if by the meanes of 445 heare, or my oulde friende theare, any 
againſt them 
ſuch deſygne ſhould be attempted, hee would run the ſame hazarde 26. 44. 25. 50. 61. 77. 79. 221. 
9 Teufen d I beleine hym, f de hee h ble principl 
8. 27. 76. 33. 73. 64. 59. 87. 39. 56. an eleine hym, for uppon my worde hee has noble principles, 
DOE to * . 71 A will underſtande whatt I las by in theſe feaw wordes. I pray bee 
pleaſed to lett mee know in yr nextt, whither mr. Marſhe ſent any ſuch dyrections to hym. In the interim, 
I will goe ouer thyther, becauſe I belieue there are ſome which [ſhall name to you when I heare from 
you agayne, who haue taken thys occation to endeauour ſome ill offices, wh: I make no kynde of doubtt 
butt | ſhall throughly preuentt. I deſyre to heare as much as you thynck requiſite to ſay to me in thys 
particular, as ſoone as you pleaſe. If I haue prefamd in thys more then comes to my ſhare, if you fix itt 
uppon the right place, my zeale to ſerue you, I know you will forgive mee, ſiynce it is naturall to every 
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John Werden, baronet; third, lord Vere Beauclerck, called to the houſe 


of peers by king George II. of whom more will be ſaid in its proper place, 
among the barons; fourth, lord Henry, born Auguſt the eleventh, 1701, 


and bred in the army. He ſerved in ſeveral parliaments, was colonel of a 
regiment of foot, and had the rank of lieutenant general. In December, 
1738, he married Martha, ſiſter and heir of Nevil, lord Lovelaw, by whom 
he has iſſue, fifth, lord Sidney, born February, the twenty-ſeventh, 1702. 
He ſerved as member of parliament for the borough of New Windſor. In 
April, 1740, he was declared vice-chamberlain of the houſhold to the king ; 
and, on the firſt of May following, he was ſworn into the privy-council. 
On the ninth of December, 1736, he married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Norris, of Speek, in the county palatine of Lancaſter, eſquire, by whom he 
had iſſue, and died November the twenty-third, 1744 ; ſixth, lord George, 
born the twenty- ſixth of December, 1704, who is ſtill alive, has the rank 
of lieutenant general in the army, and is colonel of a regiment of foot, and 


was elected a member of parliament for Windſor, upon the death of his 


man neuer to beleiue thatt pillar fyrme enough, on which they intende to rely. And I promiſe myſelfe 
no infallible aſſurance of any happineſs in thys worlde, butt the continuance of yr conſtantt kyndneſs, 
and 1 believe thatt as immortall as the moſt affectionate duty to you, of | 

| Deareſt Sir, your humble Servant. 


Horace Townſend delire to 
L heare that 46. 64. 73. 25. 31. 37. 79. 65. 83. 61. 76. 108. 62. 106. has a 106. 77. 47. 73. 39. 


engage 


152. 110. 44. 26. 45. 37. if there bee nothyng yett ſaid to you by any to yt purpoſe, there was never 


ront 


ſo iuſt a ſeaſon, for hee has lately byn 26. 41. 40. 73. 65. 62. 79. 38. 36. Hee lives not farr from mee, 


butt I know hym nott, which 1 wiſh hartily I dyd. Pray recommende mee too hym if you know hym. 


Moſt deare Sir, Ff ot ob 2 0 


I have written two letters lately to you: in my laſt I tould you I would make a viſit to that friend of 
myne, leaſtt thoſe reports which I tould you I had receyued from others, ſhould bee ariued to hym ; I fynde 
hym as paſſionate a louer of mr. Marſhe hys perſon and interreſts as I am of hys or yours, and of that I 
hoape you beleiue me; for, if J had a pouer equall to my deſyres to ſerue you, I ſhould bee a greate 
prince in my owne thoughts. Hee deſyred mee to ſay as much to you and your louiug friend mr. Marſhe, 
as you would deſyer to heare from one thatt truly loues you, the particulars I ſhall omitt, becauſe I beleiue 
neyther of you can wel thynck more. He deſyres that when you write to hym, you wil dyrect thys to 
mr. D. whom I mentioned in my laſt, and of whom hee has a uery greate oppinnion. My coſen wil con- 
uey them to hym, I tould hym what J mentioned to you of Mr. D. hys greateneſs with 445, which uppon 
all occations doe continue to expreſs hymſelfe a moſt bitter enemy to mr. Marſhe. Hee replyde to mee 
that the other knew hym to bee the meaneſt reptile of men, and had no beter an oppinion of hym then 
hee had. He would be very glad of a goode occation to ſerue you, of which hee is as impatiente as a 
mettled hawke ſtyll faſting to be gonne. Pray ſatisfye hym in thys particular in dyrecting thys to hym to 
mr. D. whom hee has moſt deſyre to truſt hauing a great oppinnion of hys wiſdome. But if you know 
any reaſon to the contrary, if you giue mee priuate notice of it, | can put hym of from that deſyre, 


otherwiſe, pray let hym know as ſoone as you canne, that I have performed hys commaundes in that par- 


ticular, If there bee any thyng in this parte of the worlde, wherein I may be of uſe to you, your com- 


maundes wil bee welcome to mee; for I am more faythfully and affectionately yours, than any wordes L[ - 


know can expreſs. God Almighty bleſs you. June the 26th. 

1 haue byn uery lately with hym, and J fynde hym uery wel fatisfyde in euery thyng, which I dyd 
apprehende I might not, for the reaſons I writ to you, which I heard from another. As often as I heare any 
thyng I thynck worth the knowing, I ſhall endeauor to ſende to you becauſe I would haue an ende of thys 
feite whilſt Mountague and French are commiſſioners, who are my friends. 


7, 
_— 
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I _ 
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brother, lord Sidney; ſeventh, lord James, born in 1709, who entering into 
holy orders, was, in the year 1753, preſented to the rectory of Hodnet, in 
Shropſhire ; in 1738 was made canon of Windſor, and in 1746 was, by his 
majeſty, nominated to the ſee of Hereford ; eighth, lord Aubrey, born in 
1711. Being regularly bred to the ſea-ſervice, in 1731, he was appointed 
to the command of his majeſty's ſhip the Ludlow-caftle, and he commanded 
the Prince Frederick, at the attack of the harbour' of Carthagena, March 
the twenty-fourth, 1740-41. This young nobleman was one of the moſt 
promiſing. commanders in his majeſty's ſervice; when, on the deſperate attack 
of the caſtle of Bocca-Chica, at the entrance of the ſaid harbour, he loſt his 
life, both his legs being ſhot off. A monument was erected to his memory 
in Weſtminſter-abbey,. with a beautiful infeription in Engliſh verſe. 

He married the widow of colonel Francis Alexander, and daughter to fir 
Henry Newton, knight. 8 ; 
The dutcheſs of St. Albans, widow of the firſt duke, died January the 

fifteenth, 1741-2, and was buried in St. George's chapel at Windſor. 
| Her eldeſt ſurviving ſon, Charles, duke of St. Albans, during his father's 
life-time, ſerved as member of parliament for the borough of Bodmin and 
New Windſor, and 1725, was choſen a knight companion of the moſt 
noble order of the Bath, at that time revived by king George I. In 1726, 
upon his father's death, he was appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 
rum for the county of Berks ; in which honour he was continued by king 
George II. and he carried her majeſty's crown at the coronation, the eleventh 
of October, 1727. In 1730, he was governor of Windſor-caſtle, and warden 
of Windſor parks and foreſts, and lieutenant of the ſaid caſtle and foreſts; 
and on the twenty-firſt of April, 1741, he was inſtalled a knight of the 
Garter, at Windſor. On the thirteenth of December, 1722, he married 
Lucy, daughter and coheir of fir John Werden, of Hollyport, in Berkſhire, 
baronet, and by her he had iſſue, one ſon, George, earl of Burford, born the 
twenty-fifth of June, 1730, and a daughter, lady Diana, married on February 
the ſecond, 1761, to the honourable and reverend Shute Barrington, bro- 
ther to the lord viſcount Barrington, chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, and 
canon of Chriſt-Church, in the univerſity of Oxford. This duke died July 
the twenty-ſeventh, 1751, and his dutcheſs November the third, 1752. 
His ſon George, the preſent duke of St. Albans, upon his father's death, 
was conſtituted lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Berkſhire. In 1752, 
he married Jane, ſole daughter and heir of fir Walter Roberts, of Glaſton- 
bury, in Kent, baronet, by his wife, Elizabeth, ſole daughter and heir of 
William Slaughter, of the city of Rocheſter, eſquire. 
_ 

George Beauclerck, duke of St. Albans, earl of Burford, and baron of Hed- 
dington, hereditary grand falconer of England, hereditary regiſter of the court 
of Chancery, and lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the * Berks. 

8 2 
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C. RAE, AT. 1:0: 3. 

Baron of Heddington, and earl of Burford, in the county of Oxford, the 
twenty-ſeyenth of December, 1676, 28 Car. II. and duke of St. Albans, in 
the county of Hertford, the tenth of January, 1683, 35 Car. II. 

AR M 8. 
The Arms of king Charles II. with a batoon ſiniſter, Gules, charged with 
three roſes, Argent, ſeeded and barbed proper. ? 

CREST.] On a chapeau, Gules, turned up ermine, a lion paſſant, guardant, 
Or, crowned with a ducal coronet, party per pale, Argent and. Gules, 
and gorged with a collar, Gules, nd da Wm three roſes, Argent; ſeeded 
and barbed proper. 

SuePoRTERs.] On the dexter. fide, an . Argent, armed and 


unguled, Or; on the ſiniſter, a greyhound „ — gorged and un * as 
the other. 
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-_ 


OT HIN is more difficult than to come at hiſtorical truth, merely 

from the conjectures and bold aſſertions of antiquaries and hiſtorians, 
| who find their account in running back the antiquities of noble fami- 
lies. Where a name is local, it is fairly to be preſumed, that the poſſeſſors 
of the name were ſome time or other poſſeſſors of the place. But, when 
property fluctuated, as it often did, during the civil wars of England, diffe- 
rent families might have the ſame name, becauſe they might have been 


ſeparately poſſeſſed of the ſame place. That the name of Powlett is local, 


appears from a lordſhip of that name in Somerſetſhire, which, we may fairly 
preſume, was once in the poſſeſſion of the anceſtors of the noble family I 


now treat of. According to ſome antiquaries, that lordſhip fell to the ſhare 


of Hercules, lord Tournon, in Picardy, who came into England with 
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| Jefferey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, third fon of Henry II. His fon, Wil- 
liam de Powlett, according to the ſame authorities, reſided at Leigh, in 
Devonſhire, and gave it the name of Leigh Powlett, and dying in the year 
1242, he was ſucceeded by William, his ſon and heir, who, in like manner, 
was denominated of Leigh Powlett, and died in 1281. His fon, Walter 
Powlett died in 1314, and his ſon John, who had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred on him, died in 1355. This fir John Powlett married Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and heir of Thomas Reyney, of Roud, in Wiltſhire, and 
Burton, in Somerſetſhire, by whom he acquired a conſiderable eſtate ; and 
her ſon, in the time of Richard II. ſigned with the arms of Reyney. In 
the ſame reign, both he and his ſon ſerved in the Englith army againſt the 
French, in the aid of the duke of Britanny, and both of them had the 
honour of knighthood conferred on them. Sir John, the father, was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth, daughter and heir of William Creedy, of Creedy in Devon- 
ſhire. By her he had two ſens, fir Thomas Powlett, wham I have already 
mentioned, and was anceſtor to the preſent earl Powlett, and William, toge- 
ther with a daughter, Dioniſia, married to John Popham, eſquire. This 
William Powlett, who was anceſtor of fix dukes of Bolton, was deſigned 
of Melcomb-Powlett in Somerſetſhire, and was called to the degree of 
ſerjeant at law, in the third of Henry V. He died in 1435, having married 
Eleanor, eldeſt daughter of John de la Mere, of Money-caſtle and Fiſh- 
erton de la Mere, in the county of Wilts, and fiſter and coheir to fir 
Elias de la Mere of the ſame place. Their ſon and heir was fir John 
Powlett, who married Conſtance, ſecond daughter and coheir of Hugh, 
only ſon and heir of fir Thomas Poynnings, lord St. John of Baſing. 
This Hugh Poynnings died in his father's life-time, in the fifth of Henry 
VI.; and the father dying on the ſeventh of March, in the ſeventh of 
Henry VI. this Conſtance, who was then twenty years of age, was found to 
be one of his coheirs, by which fir John Powlett, her huſband, got poſſeſſion 
of her great inheritance. On the eighth of Henry VI. John Powlett had 
livery of that part of the lands that fell to him by the ſaid Conſtance. 
Their iſſue was John Powlett, called of Baſing. He married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Robert Roos of Gedney, by whom he likewiſe got a large 
eſtate. Their iſſue was a daughter, Margaret, married to fir Amias Powlett 
of Hinton, fir George, and fir John Powlett of Baſing. This fir John Pow- 
lett married Eleanor, daughter of fir William Powlett of Bere, in the 
county of Southampton. The reader 1s to obſerve, that they were deſigned 
of Bating, by that place falling into the family by their marriage with that 
of the Poynnings, who were lords St. John of Baſing. This fir John Pow- 
lett, having been extremely active in ſubduding the Corniſh rebels, in the 
time of Henry VII. was, by that prince, created a knight of the Bath, at 
the marriage of prince Arthur. He had three ſons, William, his heir; fr 


— 
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1 Powlett, whoſe iſſue, by his firſt wife, ended in the third generation, 
in Elizabeth the heireſs of the family, who married Oliver St. John, ſen 
and heir of Oliver, lord St. John of Bletſho. The third ſon was Richard 
Powlett, who married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of. Peter Cowdrey of 
Herriard, in the county of Southampton. Froni this marriage deſcended 
fir Richard Powlett of Herriard, grandſon of Richard Powlett, third {on of 
John Powlett, who left iſſue two daughters his coheirs, Luiſa, wife of fir 
Thomas Jervois of Chilmarſh, in the county of Salop, eſquire; Anne, wife 
to John Jervois, eſquire, who, in her right, had Herriard ; and from this 
marriage there was more iſſue. The above fir John Powlett, by his ſecond 
wife, Barbara, daughter of fir John Hamden, knight, had iſſue, fir Hamden 
Powlett of Wallop, whoſe only daughter, Elizabeth, was married to Francis 
Dowſe of Collingbourn, in Wiltſhire, by whom he had iſſue. 

The eldeſt fon of the above fir John Powlett of Baſing, was one of the 
_ greateſt favourites of fortune that we read of in the Engliſh, or any other, 
hiſtory, becauſe ſhe never deſerted him to the end of his life, which was 
prolonged to a moſt extraordinary age, and thirty years of it was ſpent in the 
exerciſe of the higheſt honours his ſovereign or his country could confer 
on a ſubject. He was educated in the univerſity of Oxford, and apparently 
knew how to make the beſt uſe of his learning, by applying it to the purpoſes 
of life. A gentleman whom I am not authoriſed to name, but is deſcended 
of his family, is poſſeſſed of a manuſcript, written by this great man, and 
containing an account of the principal events of his life, which are ſo curious 
and uncommon, that I ſhall communicate them to the reader, moſtly in his 
own words. He was born in the firſt of Richard III. 1483 ; and, as he ſays 
himſelf, was a ſtudent in Thaives-Inn three years, after that in the Temple, 
when he was called home, in the firſt of Henry VIII. by fir John Powlett, 
knight, his father, who was then ſick, and not able to officiate as juſtice of the 
peace 1n the quarter of the ſhire where he dwelled. On his firſt coming into 
the country, he was alſo put in the commiſſion of the peace, and ſoon after 
made cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Southampton, whilſt his father 
was living. In that office he gives the following relation of his proceedings 
as cuſtos rotulorum. .** I then called together out of everie man's houſe 
« that had been clerks of the peace, the records of the ſhiere, bicauſe they 
«« were verie yll kepte, and brought them into the monaſterie of Wincheſ- 
ce ter, and there placed them in order, and charged the clerke of the peace 
« to keep them, and to bring all other to them, as they came to knowlege, 
« that they might be ſeen what was done upon everie commiſſion, that the 
« commiſſioners of the peace, with the conſent of the cuſtos rotulorum, 
« might ſee what had been doon, and what ſhould be doon upon everie 
« commiſſion as they came, for their better knowlege.” He was allo ſteward 


of the -lands of the biſhoprick of Wincheſter, and ſheriff of the county 
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of Southampton, in the third, tenth, and fourteenth of Henry VIII. In 
what year his father died, he does not mention, but gives this account. 
The king's commiſſions and letters being ſent to the cuſtos rotulorum, 
1 for any thing to be doon within the ſhiere, he was forced to call the 
« juſtices of the peace, and to afſemble them for execution of the king's 
«© commandments, and many tymes came commandments to gather men to 
«© he conducted to the ſea-fide to defend the coaſts, which was doon often 
* tymes by four or five men at a tyme, or more, and lyeing there at the 
« port, at their own charge by three or four days, and ſo diſcharged againe, 
« not taken into wages; and then, at laſt, was put in order one thouſand 
« men, with their captains, for Portſmouth, and one thouſand men, 
« with their captains, for the Iſle of Wight, to be diſcharged when it ſhall 
« pleaſe the king to command; and everie caſtle and fort were furniſhed 
« with armure and weapon, and ſo contynued upon the olde ordynerie 
« allowaunces, without increaſe of wages, rewards, or any other guifte, 
« but onlie at the charge of the countrie, and ſo yt continued till the death 
« of fir John Powlett, and after his death, the king comaunded the cardy- 
* nall Wolſey to ſend for his ſon, William Powlett, to come to Richmond; 
« and there he found John Mordante, eſquire, which together the king 
« commanded the cardynall to call to the charge of the office of the ſurvey 
« of the king's woods in all the realme, with ſuch fees and allowaunces 
« as were neceſſary for them, which yet appereth upon the accompts. 
And the ſaid Powlett and Mordant contynued maſters of the wood-fales, 
« by two years, and then fir Richard Weſton, one of the maſters of the 
« wardes died, upon whoſe death great ſuite was made to the king, 
„ to have another joyned with mr. Englefield, then his fellowe in that 
office, wherein the king ſtaied, and after that appointed William Powlett 
« to joyne with the ſaid mr. Englefield, in the office of the maſter of the 
_«« wards; and fo they contynued together till mr. Englefield was appointed 
| « to be juſtice, and of the council in Wales. And then was the ſaid Wil- 
% liam Powlett leafte maſter of the wards aloane. And fo the king contynued 
« him, and wolde joyne no other with him. 
| « And afterwards, the twentieth year of the reign of king Henry VIII. 
| « fir Henrie Guilford, comptroller of his houſe, died; after whoſe death, 
| | « the king, upon a Sonday, the counſail being gathered together in the 
chamber of preſence, among whom the maſter of the wards was, his 
grace ſent the duke of Norfolk to call the maſter of the wards to him, 
« and ſo he did. And the king ſaid to him, he was mynded to make him 
«« comptroller of his houſe, ſo he wold leave the maſter's office of the 
« wards. And he anſwered, that he had doon no ſervice in that office (as 
„% yet) but he truſted to do, ſo it wold pleaſe his grace to ſuffer him to 
contynue that office, which he doubted not to do. And deſired his grace 
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+ to beſtowe the comptoller's office upon one breade and brought upp in the 


_ «© houſe, for he ſhulde do beſt ſervice. And when the king had heard him 
% ſaye ſo, his grace wold needs give the ſaid William Powlett the ſaide 
«© comptroller's office, to holde together with the maſter of the wards, and 
then gave him his ſtaff, which was ſtraunge for the houſehold to ſee, yet 
« it was performed. 74 

LAfter that, in the twenty-ſecond yere of his grace's reign, motion was 
* made to his grace, by the gentlemen of the privie chamber, to chaunge 
* the order of his houſe to the order of the maner of France, wherein his 
«« grace was verie earneſt, and called mr. Fitz-Williams his treaſurer, and 
me his comptroller, and willed us to call the officers of his houſhold to 
ce us, to make a pf@porcion for that, everie meſſe to have doble ſervice of 
the beſte meate. And when the proporcion was made and caſt together 
* in a groſſe, for one daie's ſervice, the proporcion coulde not be ſerved to 
, contynue within twenty or thirty myles. of London. And upon that, we 
were commanded to make a new proporcion, which was doon, whereof 


«was a great parte rebated, bicauſe yt was to mache and brought down 


« to the rate that now yt ſtandeth at; the revercion of which ſervice goeth 


« to the chamber-keeper, whereof they make ſale to the artificers that fol- 


* low the court, and other of the town, wher they may make moſt money. 
« And ſo the king's almes was loſt, to the great detryement of poverty, and 
e diſhonour of the king, and fo contynueth, which is great pitie. 

In the ſame year, the twenty-ſecond of Henry VIII. this fir William 
Powlett, knight, was commiſſioned with others, to enquire what lord- 
ſhips, lands, &c. cardinal Wolſey held in the ſeveral counties of Notting- 
ham, Oxon, Southampton and Somerſet, and county palatine of Durham, at, 
or fince, the time of his impeachment by parliament, the ſecond of Decem- 
ber, the ſixteenth of Henry VIII. and to certify the fame in chancery, under 
the ſeals of three or two of them. After which, the account of his ſervice 
is thus recited by him. 


« Then the twenty-third yere of his grace's reign, the warres begunne 


in Scotland, and were there contynued aboyt Leethe, and ſo to Edenbo- 
e rough, where roſe great troubles both by laat and ſea, for the which, great 
«« preparacions was made of victualling, whereunto the comptroller of 
« houſhold, and the officers of the greene cloth were called, and charged 
«« therewith, as belongeth to there office, and therof they were commanded 
« to take the charge, and ſo they did. And that tyme my lord of Win- 
« cheſter, Gardyner, being one of the counſail, toke upon him to helpe 
« the comptroller and officers of houſhold in that victualling, and made a 
« full proporcion for yt. And yet, after doubting the proporcion ſhuld be 
« to litell to ſerve Scotland, Berwike, and King's other parts in England, 
« made a new proporcion, and ſent after, which was retourned from 
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* and from thence to Calice, where was no lacke, and therefore retorned 
„ apaine into England, and fold in many places, and yet thereof a great 
« part loſte, to the king's great loſſe and charge of cariage. Wherewith 
« the comptroller and officers of houſhold had. all the charge and troble, 
« and ſuffered moch by the ſea, and yet thereof grewe great loſſe to the king, 
« and a great troble and charge to the comptroller and officers, without 
« any reward, more than ordynerie wages, and therefore worthie to be 
« coders”; 0; ; | | 

On the twenty-ninth of September, the twenty-fourth of Henry VIII. 
he had, with others, a grant of ſeveral manors and lands, which as yet were 
in the king's hands, by the attainder of cardinal Wolſey, for the endowment 
of the college in Oxford, called king Henry VIIIth's college, and now Chriſt- 


church. | 


In the twenty-fifth of Henry VIII. he was ſent with the duke of Norfolk- 


to attend king Francis I. of France, in his interview with the pope at Mar- 
ſeilles, and to commune with the pope, concerning the ſtay of the king's 
divorce, from whence he returned the ſame year, being preſent with the 
king in council, when he delivered the great ſeal to fir Thomas Audeley, at 
Eaſt Greenwich, the twenty-ſixth of January, 1533, the twenty-fifth of 
Henry VIII. 7 . . | 

In the twenty-eighth of Henry VIII. he is mentioned in a letter the 
king penned himſelf (in anſwer to the grievances complained of by the 


rebels in the North) to be treaſurer of his houſhold, and of his privy-council, 


of whom, he ſays, they ought to be contented, being both of birth and 
condition. 

In the twenty-ninth of Henry VIII. he attended at the ſplendid chriſten- 
ing of prince Edward-; and the enſuing year, being then treaſurer of the 
houſhold, was by letters patent, bearing date the ninth of March, the thir- 
tieth of Henry VIII. advanced to the title of lord St. John of Baſing; which 
barony was firſt in the lord St. John of Baſing, and Edmund lord St. John 
dying without iſſue, in the twenty-firſt of Edward III. Iſabel, the wife of 
Henry de Burgherſt, was found to be his fiſter and coheir, and Margaret, 
the wife of John de St. Philibert the other, who dying October the nine- 
teenth, the thirty-fifth of Edward III. leaving John, her fon and heir, three 
years old, and he dying on the thirteenth of November next enſuing, the ſaid 


Iſabel, fiſter of her the ſaid Margaret, became heir to the barony, and to 


the whole inheritance, and ſurviving Henry de Burgherſt without ifſue by 
him, who died in the twenty-third of Edward III. ſhe was, ſecondly, the 


wife of Lucas de Poynnings, a younger ſon of Thomas, lord Poynnings, of 


Poynnings in Suſſex; which Lucas de Poynnings was ſummoned to parlia- 
ment, by the title of lord St. John of Baſing, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 


46 Scotland, for the mot part to Berwike, and ſo alonge the Engliſhe ooaſte, | 
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and heir, fir Thomas Poynnings, lord St. John, whoſe ſon and heir, Hugh, 
dying in his life-time, Conſtance, his daughter and coheir, was married to 
John Powlett, as before obſerved, whereby the inheritance of Baſing, &c. 
came to the ſaid fir William Powlett, created lord St.- John, who took his 
place in parliament the twenty-eighth of April, in the thirty-firſt of 
Henry VIII. $i . 

In the thirty-ſecond of Henry VIII. he had a new grant of maſter of the 
wards ; which office was again confirmed to him, in the thirty-fourth of 
Henry VIII. with the fee of two hundred pounds per annum, being the firſt 
on whom it was beſtowed, after the eſtabliſhment of that court by authority 
of parliament. | 75 8 


He was in nomiflation for one of the knights of the Garter, the twenty- 


fixth of Henry VIII. and in the ſucceeding chapters of that moſt noble order, 
till he was choſen on the twenty-third of April, in the thirty-fifth of Henry 
VIII. with the lord viſcount Liſle, and the lord Parr; and he was inſtalled on 
the fifth of May following, as the plate ſhews in the fifth ſtall on the ſove- 
reign's fide at Windſor. Tots be 
The ſame year, the ſeventeenth of June, 1543, the king confiding in the 
loyalty, wiſdom, integrity, care, and induſtry of Thomas duke of Norfolk, 
treaſurer of England, William, lord St. John treaſurer of his houſhold, and 
others, commiſſions them to treat with thoſe deputed by Mary queen of Scots, 
about a marriage between prince Edward, and the ſaid queen; as alſo about 
a peace, truce, alliance, and free trade. | 
In the thirty-ſixth of Henry VIII. he was one of the principal commanders 
at the ſiege of Bolloign, of which he has given a particular account, and 
of his own {ſervices and tranſactions till the death of king Henry VIII. 
being by his office comptroller of all the proviſions for the army, navy, &c. 
and, as it ſhews the cuſtom of thoſe times, I have tranſcribed it literally, 
as follows : | Fr 
« And then king Henry VIII. mynding to make a journey into France, 
* called the counſaill together, and agreed upon a journey towards Paris; and 
« when the king and his army was landed at Calais, then his grace called 
the duke of Suffolk, and the reſt of his counſaill together, and deviſed 
« among themſelves what ſhuld be doon. And in that counſail was con- 
« cluded, that my lord of Suffolk, and half a dozen of expert men with 
«-him, ſhuld go to Bulloign, and ſee whether the ſame were mynable or 
not, and ſo they did, and brought word to the king that yt was mynable'; 
* and thereupon the king tourned his army to Bulloign. And in that paſſage, 
« the duke of Suffolk, lieutenant of the armye, was ſent, and the armye 
« with him. And the officers coming to the ſtreights of Bulloign, were 
* forced to kepe the ſtreights of entrie, and to lett in the duke and the 


« armye, that they might paſſe the place themſelfs, wherein was great peri}, 
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by reaſon of the ſhot that came contynuallie from the town, whereby 
many men were flayne and hurte, and yet the king's feeld was mayntained 


and keapte, notwithſtanding many men's lodgings were ſhott through, and 
contynuall aſſaults made daihe between the town and the king's field, till 


the king had raiſed a fence againſt the town, which made a great ſtaye. 
And the lord of Suffolk, lieutenant of the feeld, was placed at the caſtell, 
and had all the holds about yt aſſigned to him. And the king toke to 
his charge the Greene bulwarke, and all the trenches between that bul- 
warke and the caſtell, and all the trenches alſo betwene the ſame Greene 
bulwark, towards Baſe Bulloign. And the lord St. John had half the 
trenches between Baſe Bulloigne, and the Greene bulwark, and three 
mynes towards Muttrell-gate, which he cauſed to be brought into Mut- 
trell-gate, with great perill, and the myners on the other fide hard them 


doing, and followed them in their myning, and like to have killed them 


in there myne, had they not made the better ſhifte. Then the king 
called the lord lieutenant, and ſent for the lord St. John, captain of Bafle 
Bulloign, and there the king determyned to aſſaulte the towne, and that 


the aflaulte ſhuld be uſed in this forte. That the ſame ſhuld firſt begynne 


at the Greene bulwarke, and then to my lord of Suffolk, and after that 
to the lord St. John, captain of Baſe Bulloign, taking tyme to warnne one 
another by the ſhuting of a gunne, that they might know what was doon. 
And then they agreed to fier their moynes ; and ſo they did, whereof 
followed great hurt. And in the end followed the yelding upp of the 
town, and the advoyding of the French ſouldiers ; and comying in of the 
king and his armye, whereof did encreaſe great honour to the king. 


Having this knowledge, the lords came to the comptroller, and gave him 


knowlege of yt, and willed him to prepare to come to the feeld ; and 


the ſame comptroller told him, he might not ſo do, till he had ſerved my 


lord lieutenante, and ſo he tarred till he had fullie ſerved him. | 
« And order was given betwen the king and my lord of Suffolk, that his 


grace ſhuld give order to the victualling of the feeld with his own provicion, 
without helpe of any other, and fo it was doon. With the which victuall- 


ling the comptroller of houſholde and officers of the green cloth were charged, 
as they were in Scotland ; and the buſhoppe of Wincheſter contynued in 
ayde to them as he begoune in Scotland, untill ſuch tyme as the gentlemen 
of the privie-chamber had complayned uppon the lord St. John, and other 
victuallers, that they might no bye there victuells of the ſea-ſide, as the 
market wolde give. For that the king, at great diſcorde with my lord the 
duke of Suffolk, with the buſhoppe of Wincheſter, and other his counſaill, 
for that they did not ſee his privie-chamber ſerved with victuells at the ſea- 
ſide, at the beſt price; ſo that my lord of Suffolk and the buſhoppe of Win- 


cheſter made aunſwer for themſelfs and the reſt of the counſail, that they 
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had no charge of the ſhipps at the ſea-fide, but the fame was leafte to the 
comptroller, and officers of houſhold; and uppon that the king ſent for 


the comptroller and houſhold, to ſee what aunſwer they could make therein; 


and theruppon, at the comying to the king's preſence of the comptroller, 


being haſtelie ſpoken to by the king, for uſing of harme ſo ſtraitlie to the 


hurt of his gentlemen, made aunſwer, that he keapte the price of the 
victuells at the ſea-ſide, like as he keapt it in the king's markett, otherwiſe 
the victuelling of the king's armie could not be maynteyned by himſelf, - 
| which did greatlie appeaſe the king. And thereupon” the comptroller ſaid 


further to his grace, as my lord of Suffolk in the beginning before had ſaid, 
that like as your grace ſhall have a great charge in the begginning, ſo ſhall you 


have great profit, when the meade and corn harveſt cometh in; for then 


your grace ſhall have the profit that may be made of them by your armye 


and carriage, ſo it may well be doon. And this was fullie agreed upon. 


And in the begginning of the harveſt every captain ſhuld have ſett his men a 


. worke to have made the profitt to ygur grace, and the maſter of the carri- 
ages ſhould have made carriage for your grace; and, if that had been doon, 
yt wold have made your grace a good recompence; but everie captain ſett 

his men a worke for himſelf, and you paied the wages; and the maſter of the 


carriage likewiſe ſott his men a worke, and took the. profitt alſo to himſelf. 
And that the king conſidered well ynougb, and accompted the fault therof 


to my lord of Suffolk. And then the comptroller told the king there was 


great plentie of corn in the feeld ſtanding, like to be loſte, to the great 
detryment of his grace, and mayntenance of his forts in the wynter tyme, 


and the victuelling his armye in all places, and therupon defired the king to 
allowe him one hundred Kentiſhmen out of Kent, to mowe corn, and to 


allowe him the ſervice of the ſoldiers when they might be ſpared, and to 
allowe him alſo his carriage, and he wold make them fill upp all his forts with 
corne in all places, to ſerve the victuelling of his armyes and fortts all the 


wynter tyme. And ſo he did, the lacke whereof had been the loſſe of the 


armye.and of all his enterprize, which was by this means preſerved, thanks 
be to God. ; Dag EF = | 

& And in this tyme the king commanded from Bulloign the victuelling of 
Mouttrell, which was dailie doon with one hundred or two hundred car- 
riages, which was the preſervacion of them, and fo were brought home 
without danger or peril of liff, which is to long here to be declared. And 
the buſhoppe of Wincheſter doing nothing in this victuelling, but onlie of 
his good will, loafte to medle any further therewith, but referred it to the 


comptroller and officers of houſhold ; and wold no more travel in this 
matter, to purchaſe him blame whileſt the comptroller had one hundred 


horſemen, and one hundred good horſe well armed, at the king's wages. 
And three of his brethren were three captains, and all they had no more 


* reward, but the king's ordynarie wages of the field. 
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wits The fajd comptroller being charged with Baſe Bulloign; 8 with the 
** ſhippes, and ordering of victuelling, and of one thouſand five hundred men 
that he had in Bulloign, and four hundred men of his own, the keping of 
„ his tables for all commers and. goers, the victuelling of Muttrell, and all 
4 other charges in the field, was not doon, beſides the allowance, under the 
e ſome of three thouſand. pounds, whereof nothing has been allowed as yet. 
When the king came from Bulloign, he commanded the ſaid comptroller 
to leave with the lord lieutenant, all ſuch things as ſhuld be neceſſarie for 
c him, and to leave the municion and victuells in ſave-guard under the over- 
1 ſight of the ſaid lord lievtenant, and in the keping of ſuch a ſufficient man, 
b as the ſaid lord hevtenant and he ſhuld thinke good. And to that charge 
© was called fir Hugh  Powlett, knight, to whom was made delivirie of all 
e ſuch treaſor, armure, and municion, which the king had in Baſe Bul- 
* loign. 
* Then the king made him rele to take the paſſage into England, and 
* leafte my lords of Norfolk and Suffolk, and all his counſail and armye, to 
* keep the High Town, and Baſe Town, and to defende all other fortts that 
e his grace had, and to lye in the feeld for that purpos, the which charge was 
* no leſs than two thouſand pounds, whereof nothing has been allowed. 
And coming from Muttrell to Bulloign, which was the daie the king 
* made his voyage into England, whome they might ſee paſſe together, the 
te duke of Norfolk leafte his band at Muttrell, and all that compenye on that 
« ſide the water, for that night, and he, with the reſt of the counſail, repaired 
to my lord of Suffolk to the town, and there they took counſail, and pre- 
e paired to make themſelfs redie to go to the feeld the next daie in the morn- 
ing, and warned the ſaid comptroller, who had the charge of the Baſe 
„ Town, to be there the next daie .in the morning in the feeld. And he made 
„them aunſwer he would not ſo do, conſidering he had the charge of the 
« Baſe Town, and of all the king's ſtore in yt, and of all the victuells aborde in 
the haven, with the victuelling and ordering the ſhippes. Yet he wold be 
** content to do as much as laye in him to .do, and this was his aunſwer for 
e that tyme. Two howers after mydnight, the lords conſulting of this matter, 
© tydings come to them, that the Dolphen was come at hand, and wold 
A beſiege the town that night. And therupon the duke and the king's coun- 
<« faill determyned not to tarrie the fiege, but to go to -Calice, and to leave 
** my lord lievtenante and his band, with the wag ſtore, to give order to 
*« defend the ſame. _ 
„Then the next daie, the ſaid comptroller deliverg to my lord lieute- 
«« nante, all the waggons, and all the victuells, and warned fir Hugh Powlett, 
« to ſee him ſerved of that he lacked from tyme to tyme, and to take good 
„ hede to the well-keeping of all the reſt, which was to hard for him to 
do, lying in the 0 Town, and to take charge of the victualls and 
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municion, lying in the Baſe Fown; and fo it proved, for the next daie the 
Dolphen was come in, and gave order for the ſiege. But they were 
divided in following the duke's, and the reſt of the king's armye, till they 
came to Callice, with whom they did contynually ſkirmith as long as they 
might followe them, that myſelfe, the ſaid comptroller, having with me 
three brethren, and four hundred footmen, mynding to follow the armye, 
which could not well have been doon, except I ſhould have been taken, 
and therefore returned to the lord lieutenante, to have his help for ſhip- 

ping my brothers, and four hundred men, and their armore, to Dover. 
And while that was in ſhipping, I the faid comptroller helped my lord 
lieutenante with the reſt of his furniture, which was doon, and that was 
verie thankfull to my lord heutenant ; and fo toke ſhipping with my lord's 
favour, and ſet forwards to Dover, till he came almoſt there, and then 
the winde and the tyde tourned uppon him, and brought him to Blake- 
Neaſte and Newhavens, and there remayned that night at Wade; and 


then ſett fourth againe, and came to Dover, and there landed to his greate 
charge, mynding to have gone after the king ymediately, as his grace 


comaunded. And then his counſail had moved his majeſtye to write to 
me the comptroller, to require me to lye there till his armye were come 
over, and ſo I had my three brethren and four hundred men at Dover, 
and one hundred horſe, and one hundred men at Calace,, where mr. 
Baynton wold not ſuffer my men and horſe to come over, thinking that if 
he ſhould ſo do, I wold not help them to come over, and then the armye 
was entered into the plague, and fo were my horſemen, of whom ] loſt 
many; and, had not the king allowed me, the ſaid comptroller, one hun- 
dred Kentiſhe men with ſithes, to mowe and cutt corn neceſſarie to ſerve 
his grace's peers and fortts, they had been utterlie loſte, for he felled and 

carried to Bulloign, and all his majeſty's fortts there, as meche corn as 


ſerved them all the wynter, and fo did ſerve Callice, or ells they had been 


utterlie loſt, and all the king's artillerie and proviſion, which by this 
meanes was ſaved, by God's helpe. * 

« Then came the French fleete, and laye betwene Calice, Dover, and 
Sandwiche, that there could none come to me from Calice, but upon 
ſtelth ; and then they begoune to land and to quarrell, who were foughten 
with dailie, to the which conflight the yonge gentlemen of the king's 
court came. The mean while, I, the ſaid comptroller, deſired aide of his 
highneſe ; and to that I had for aunſwer, that I ſhuld call the ſheriff, and 
the aide of the ſhiere, and ſo ſhuld warne all the countrie down to South- 
ampton, and all the countrie up to Norfolk, and ſo I, the ſaid comptroller, 
was forced to do, till a greate tempeſt drove the French fleete awaie, 


which continued ſeven weeks. 
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« And after, the duke and the armye came over, as tyme and wether 
wold ſerve them, of whom many died in my preſence, that there durſt no 
councillor come to me for -feare of the plague, the death was fo great; 
and after this doon, I diſcharged my band of four handred men, and ſent 
them to Baſing. And then I diſcharged the king's armye, and -leafte 
the ſherif there, and came myſelf to London, and for that journey I had 
no more but twenty-ſix ſhillings NOTIONS per diem, and my men paid 
of the king's ordynarie wages, which charge ſuſteyned at Dover, coſt me 
at the leaſt two hundred pounds, without any one peny recompence. 
« Then the duke and the gentlemen of the armye toke ther journey 
towards the court, and all other of the armye to the places they were 
appointed to. And after _— had ſtaid at the court for a time, the king 
ſent my lord of Suffolk to Porteſmouth, to take the charge of the armye 
there, and of his majeſtie's navie there on ſea-board. And my faid lord 
Suffolk, at his coming there, found me, the ſaid comptroller, and others 
officers of houſhold, attending the victualling of the armye, and of the 
navie, as they had doon the yere before ; and for that purpos, they had 
before made provicion, and beſtowed the ſame alonge the coaſt towards 
Portſmouth, having the king's promiſe, that he ſhuld have free paſſage to 
Porteſmouth for to victuall, without lett of any forein power. 

* The duke of Suffolk, then alſo the king's lieutenante of the armye at 
Porteſmouth, was ſent for by the king, to make a journey into France, who 
fo did; and ſhorthe, upon his retourne, died at Guildford, after whoſe death, 
the king appointed his charge at Porteſmouth to me, the ſaid comptroller, 
and willed me to governe the ſame after my diſcretion, and ſo I did, where 
died ſo many men of the plague, that no counſaillor of the king's wolde come 
to me, for they died in fight of me. And with that charge, and with m 


going to the Marye Roſe for the helpe of hur, which was loſte by reaſon 


the lord admyrall called awaie all the ſhippes, and thereby inforced to lett 
hir ſyncke againe. And in that ſervice, I the ſaid comptroller fell ficke, and 
was carried to my houſe at Letley, in peril of my life, and doctor Auguſtyn, 
then my phyſicion alſo, who by force of that fickneſs died; and myſelf 


% could not recover, till I was carried further to Baſing, and there had moche 


ado to recover. And then, before I was throughlie recovered, the kin 
ſent for me to come to him, and ſo I did with moch ado; and finding great 
perill in me, gave me leave to fit down by him, and fo I did, and then his 


grace gave me thanks, among other comfortable words, for my paynes. 


And toward my charges at that tyme, he gave me my lord of Suffolk's 
office, as preſident of. his highneſs counſaill, lord great maſter of houſhold, 
and juſtice of an Eyre of all his grace's forreſts, parkes, and chaſes on 
this fide Trent, and of the wood-ſales that ſhuld be made therein. And 
that tyme his grace gave me alſo, beſides thes offices, four hundred 


/ 


the queen's majeſtie pleaſeth. „ | 
_ « And in this tyme, I the ſaid comptroller had the charge and overſight 
of the buriall of his highnes, and of all the kings and princes, ever 
ſithence, and before, viz. ſithens the death of prince Arthur. | 


which tyme, 
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markes land; by word, which wold have been worth four hundred 


pounds yerelie, at the leaſte, and willed me to cauſe, my aſſurance thereof 
to be made accordinglie. But ſuch was God's determynacion, as his 
majeſtie was the meane tyme viſited. with ſickneſs, as his grace died, 


before I could have the aſſuraunce of his majeſtie's grant, by whoſe death 


I loſt above one thouſand pounds, beſides the faid land. And fo remayned 


cleerlie without recompence, for the which I pray to be conſidered, as 


« After the death of which king Henry VIII. who died the twenty- 
ſeventh of Januarie, the thirty- eighth yere of his reigne, king Edward, his 
ſonne, toke the ſtate of the realme upon him, and ſhortlie after. he gave 
unto me Buſhoppe Waltham, and the members of the ſame. Upon the 
which guifte, I Tepaired the houſe, being in great decaſe, to the value of 
one thouſand pounds, and ſo contynued till fixth yere of his reign, within 
his grace made his progreſſe to Waltham, where he lay five 
dais, at the charge of me, the lord treaſauror, which was to my charge 
another thouſand pounds, beſides myn own charges in that houſe the ſame 
tyme. And from thence his grace went weſtward, and returned by 
Baſing, where he remayned four days -alſo, to my charge of another 
thouſand pounds, and from thence to Reading and to Windſor. 
And ſhortelie after that, king Edward died, and queen Marye came to 
the crown, and reſtored all men that were put from ther land, as far as 


the parliament wold extend to. I the ſaid lord treaſouror was forced to 


reſtore the ſaid lordſhippe of Buſhoppes Waltham to Stephen Gardyner, 
buſhoppe of Wincheſter, who conſidered the ſaid lord treſouror nothing, 
whereby he loſte all that profitt, and all his charges; which charges 
amounted to two thouſand pounds as before is written ; beſides the yerelie 
rente and profitt that he might have had of the ſame mannor, which 
was worth yerelie three hundred pounds, and that he doth accompte 


worth ſix thouſand pounds, which the ſaid lord treaſouror leaveth to the 


queen's majeſtie's conſideration. : SY TO 
« After this, king Phillipe arrived at Southampton, where I attended his 


grace, long before his comyng, with one hundred horſe, by the queen's 


majeſtie's comaundemente, at myn own charge. And from thence I waited 
upon his grace to Wincheſter, where he married queen Marye ; and after 
that, the ſaid king and queen came to my houſe at Baſing, where they 


laye five dayes onlie at my charge, and all their trayn, the charge whereof 


was not under three thouſand pounds, at the leaſte. 
Vor. I. H h 
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After the death of queen Marye, the queen's- majeſtie that nowe is, 


*« came to the crown, and reſtored everie man, as ſhe thought meete; and, 
« inthe ſecond yere of her reign, her grace came to Baſing, and there laye 
« fix daies, to the charge of me, the lord treaſouror, of two | thouſand 
o 8 n einen ae WI 

« And in the eleventh yere of her highnes reign, ſhe was alſo at Baſing, 
« and there remained five days, at the charge of me the lord treaſouror of 
« one thouſand pounds. 5 en 0109095 e 

„ There is to be conſidered, that there hath been no allowance made to 
« the ſaid lord treaſouror, at any tyme, for his attendaunce everie terme in 
« everie yere, towards his diets, nor yet any preaſt or money advaunced to 
« him for any journey, that ever he made in any prince's tyme, more then 
«© onlie the bare fee of his office. Which allowaunce for his dailie atten- 
« daunce and journeys, without any preaſt, reward, or other allowaunces, 
“ cannot be adjudged under four thouſand pounds, which is to be con- 
« ſidered.” | 1 Ft; 3 r 3 

Such is the narrative which this great man gives of his own life; and 
nothing can convey better than it does an idea of his character. It is evi- 
dently drawn up by way of a memorial to queen Elizabeth, to put her in 
mind of his ſervices, diſburſements, and diſappointments. This was the 
more neceſſary, as the queen, who never failed to inſpect narrowly into every 
branch of her revenue, had ſuffered a charge to be brought againſt him for 
ſeveral ſums of money taken out of the exchequer, while he was lord trea- 
ſurer. It is but juſtice to the memory of that noble man, to lay before the 
reader, how well he vindicated himſelf from this charge. In the preface to 
his memoirs, it is ſaid, The cauſe of makeing this booke ys, by reaſon 
« of the charge ſett upon the lord treaſurer, for ſeverall ſomes of money, 
« taken out of the receipt of the exchequer at ſundrie tymes, upon the bills 
« for the prince's ſervice *, who left the officers of the ſame to take their 
„ allowance upon them, which ſo found in the receipt putt in by the lord 
« treaſurer ys noted for his debt, and ſo ſett upon him as money aunſwerable 
« by him, where indeede yt cannot be ſo taken, but as money of her 
„ grace's, and expoſed by his order about her majeſty's ſervice. And if it 
« be required to knowe the cauſe of his fo certifiing the which bills the 
„ tellers hand will ſhewe yt. And if, upon the ſight of them there ſhall 
« arriſe further cauſe, whereof the ſame is to be her majeſty's charge, it 
« cannot otherwyſe be taken.” He then proceeds to ſhew that the ſame 
% may be doon, for all other her grace's treaſour remayning in his charge, 
« without any bond or writing made for yt, but onlye the declaracions of 
+ the yſluyng therof, and ſo may be demaunded of him, without bond or 
e writing, that ever was made by any lord treaſurour, but onlie the decla- 


* The Manuſcript here is confuſed. 
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racion of yt, which declaracion he hath now made herewith, wherby 
the truth may appere. Truſting the ſame ſhall be taken as truth requireth, 


and other petitions in this declaration to be ſo conſidered, as the ſame 
may have her highnes favour and reward, in conſideracion of the ſervice 
doon. | "At W 


Annexed to this, we have the declaration mentioned as follows: 


« By the king, | mh 
* Truſtie and right wel- beloved cozen and counſaillor, we greate you 
well; and wherof ſuch our treaſour as remayned in your cuſtodie, within 
our Towre of London, you have heretofore by our comaundement dely- 
vered to thands of our truſtie and well- beloved ſervaunte, ſir Thomas 


Wrothe, knight, one of the gentlemen of our privie- chamber to our uſe, 


theſe parcells of gold and coyne following, according to the rates hereafter 
expreſſed, that ys to ſaie, in ſouveraynes 2011 at 108. a pece; 1510 hoole 
ſouveraynes 272 l. XXS. a pece; 272 newe crownes, 23 at 55. a pece; 
115 newe half crownes, 82 at II s. VI d. a pece, 10 l. 5s.; old aungells, 
130 at 108. a pece, X 65 l. X; one half aungell Vs. ; one quarter aun- 
gell, 2s. 6d. ; old Henrie nobles, Vat 10s. a pece Ls. ; in George nobles 
3 at VIs. VIIId. a pece XXs.; one half Edward noble VIs. ; Poileynes 
VI at XVs. IIII. a pece, XVI I. 128.; old Edward nobles 42 at 12s. a 
pece, 251. 4s. ; two Spaniſh peeces, the one marked with V exes, and 
the other two exes, valued at 171. 10s. ; and in peces called roſes X at 
308. a pecee, 131. 10s. amounting in the ole, after the rates aforeſaid, to 
the ſome of 14351. 9s. 9d. We will, that taking a bill under the hand of 
the ſaid fir Thomas Wrothe, teſtifieng the receipt of the premiſſes, you 
ſhal be at all tymes by virtue hereof clerlie exonerated and diſcharged of 

the ſame, owte of your chardge aforeſaid ; and whereas, alſo, by our com- 


maundemente you have heretofore delyvred to our hands, date the twenty- 
third of March, the ſeventh of Edward VI. 


What ſatisfaction he obtained does not appear ; but there is little doubt to 


be made, that ſo able a courtier did not make ſuch an application in vain, 


eſpecially as his family, at the time of his death, was looked upon to be one 


of the richeſt in England. I ſhall therefore, from the patent rolls, Reymer's 
collections, and other unqueſtionable evidences, lay before the reader a cir- 
cumſtantial detail, in order of time, of the ſeveral honours and preferments 
conferred upon, and omitted in his own narrative. 


King Henry VII. by his laſt will, conſtituted him one of his executors, 
and left him a legacy of five hundred pounds, and appointed him one of the 
counſellors to his ſon, prince Edward. 


Hh 2 
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At the funeral of the king, bearing the title of lord preſident of the 
council, he is the firſt named of the twelve chief mourners, And, on the 
removal of the earl of Southampton from his office of lord chancellor, the 
ſixth of March, in the firſt of Edward VI. he was lord great maſter of the 
king's houſhold ; and the cuſtody of the great ſeal was then delivered to 
him, till the thirtieth of November following, that the lord Rich was made 
lord chancellor; ſo that he held three of the greateſt offices together, viz. 
lord chancellor, lord preſident of the council, and lord great maſter of the 
houſhold. | | Wet. . 

In the third of Edward VI. I alſo find him lord preſident of the council, 
and great maſter of the houſhold, in that proclamation ſigned by the council 
againſt the duke of Somerſet; after which, on the ninteenth of January, 
the third of Edward VI. he was created earl of Wiltſhire. On the firſt of 
February, the fourth of Edward VI. he was conſtituted lord treafurer of Eng- 
land, and that year made lord lieutenant of the county of Southampton. On 
a great muſter in Hide-park before the king, he was at the head of a com- 
pany of one hundred men of arms, with broidered coats, red and white, 
with ſpears, his ſtandard a falcon of gold. On his being made lord trea- 
ſurer, John, earl of Warwick, ſucceeded him as lord great maſter of the 

houſhold. | LSD ELL 

On the twelfth of October, the fifth of Edward VI. he was honoured 
with the title of marquis of Wincheſter, with the fee of fifty marks per 
ann. out of the fee-farms of Winton ; and ſoon after ſat as lord high ſteward 
of England, on the trial of the duke of Somerſet. 1 

The reader may perceive, that, in the above narrative, he has made no men- 
tion of many great honours conferred upon him by that prince, particularly 
that of delivering to him the cap of liberty, to be borne by him and his 
family. This ſurpriſing ſteadineſs of fortune towards him for four reigns, 
each of which was diametrically oppoſite to the other, amazed his friends; 
and when they aſked him, by what means it happened? he pleaſantly, but 
truly told them, * by being a willow, and not an oak,” His ſagacity never 
forſook him in any emergency of life. Though he was one of Henry VIIIth's 
executors, and in the higheſt poſts under his ſon, Edward VI. yet he eaſily 
foreſaw the fate of the lady Jane Grey, when ſhe aſſumed the title of 
queen; and he acted ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt her, that it was in a great mea- 
ſure owing to his counſels, the duke of Northumberland's deſigns were 
defeated. For when that ambitious nobleman was on his march to ſuppreſs 
the Suffolk men, who had declared for Mary, he put himſelf at the head 
of thoſe noblemen who met at Baynard's-caſtle, and drew up the procla- 
mation of her right to the throne, This was a piece of ſervice equally agree- 
able to queen Elizabeth, as to queen Mary, and crowned all his good fortune ; 
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for he continued lord high: treaſurer of England under both, and to the day of 
his death, which happened at the age of ninety-ſeven years, Marek the tenth, 
1571, at his ren Le? of Baſing, and was buried in the church there. He 
ſaw one hundred and three perſons of his own generation“. 

Notwithſtanding the unparalleled good fortune of this nobleman, both in 
public and private life, many writers have been ſevere upon his memory. As a 
ſſtateſman, his politics, perhaps, are not unblameable. Sir Robert Naunton, 

. ſecretary of ſtate, in his Fragmenta Regalia,. ſpeaking of the courtiers of thoſe 
times, and particularly of the marquis of Wincheſter, has the following remark- 
able paſſage: © And truly, faith he, the old man taught them all, eſpecially 
William, earl of Pembroke; for they two were ever of the king's reli- 
“gion, and ever zealous profeſſors ; and, being younger brothers (yet of noble 
houſes) they ſpent what was left them, and came on truſt to the court, 
where, upon the bare ſtock of their wits, they Began to traffic for them- 
ſelves; and proſpered ſo well, that they got, ſpent, and left more than any 
ſubjects from the Norman conqueſt, in their own times.” From this 
paſſage it appears, and from the narrative of the marquis himſelf, that he did 
not amaſs his. immenſe fortune by penurious living, but that his magnificence 


c 


* 


cc 
cc 


cc 


was equal to his eſtate and titles. The knight is undoubtedly miſtaken, when 


he ſays that the marquis was a younger brother, He probably meant he was 
of a younger branch of the family; neither does it at all appear, that his for- 
tune was deſperate when he came to court. The moſt inexcuſable part of his 
conduct ſeems to have been the ſhare he had in the perſecutions which the 
proteſtants ſuffered under queen Mary, But we are to conſider that his violence 
might be neceſſary for his own ſafety, in the important office he held; and 
indeed his conduct probably received ſome alleviation, becauſe he continued to 
be afterwards in high favour with queen Elizabeth. 

His firſt wife was Elizabeth, daughter of fir William Capel, lord mayor of 
London, in 1509, and anceſtor to the preſent earl of Eſſex. By her, he had 
four ſons and four daughters. The ſons were, firſt, John, commonly called 
lord St. John, who ſucceeded him in his honours ; ſecond, lord Thomas Pau- 


let (of Coſyngton, in the county of Somerſet) who married Mary, the daughter 
and coheir to Thomas Moore of Melpeſh, in the county of Dorſet ; third, the 


lord Chedock Paulet (of Wade, in the county of Southampton) made governor 
of the town and caſtle of Portſmouth, in the firſt of Mary, and firſt of Eliza- 
beth ; which lord Chedick married Anne, daughter to fir Thomas White of 
South-Warnborne, in the county of Southampton, knight, by whom he had 


Since writing what is above, concerning the maternal pedigree of this nobleman, I find the following 
account of it in Pinſon's Collections, page 40, Harleyan Manuſcripts in the Britiſh Muſeum. : 

John de la Mere, by the daughter of Robert Ramſey, eſquire, had iſſue fir Philip de la Mere, knight, who 
married Maud, daughter and heir to Edmund Huſſey, by whom he had iſſue, Alice, married to William 
Paulet, eſquire, who had iſſue fir John Paulet, ſathzr to John Paulet, eſquire, whoſe ſon was fir John Paulet, 
knight, father to the marquis of Wincheſter, 
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iſſue, William Paulet of Wade. Lord Chedick married a ſecond wife, who 


was daughter of Edmund Knevit, of Eſſex, eſquire, and by her had iſſue, 
Thomas Paulet, of that county, eſquire. The fourth ſon of William, marquis 
of Wincheſter, was the lord Gyles Paulet, who married Mary, daughter and 
heir of Nicholas Trappes of London, eſquire, who married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Webb, of Melcomb, eſquire. From this match deſcended 
Bernard Paulet. His daughter and heir was married to Thomas Holbeach, of 
Filongly, in the county of Warwick, and their iſſue was Mary Wifeld, and 
Edward, lord Leigh of Stonely. Ye & 4 

The daughters of William, firſt marquiſs of Wincheſter were, firſt, Alice, 
wife to Richard Stowel, of Cotherſtone, in Somerſetſhire, eſquire ; ſecond, 
Margaret, married to fir William Berkley, knight; third, Margerie, married 
to ſir Richard Peckſal, knight, maſter of the buck-hounds. The ſaid marquis 
married for his ſecond, Winifred, daughter of fir John Bruges, knight, and 
widow of fir Richard Sackville ; but by her had no iſſue. 

John, lord St. John, and ſecond marquis of Wincheſter, was, in his father's 
| life-time ſummoned to parliament, in the fifteenth of queen Elizabeth, and 


ſat as one of the peers at the trial of Thomas, duke of Norfolk. He died at 


Chelſea, in Middleſex, in 1576; and by his laſt will he left one thouſand 
pounds to defray the expences of his interment, which was in the family 
burying- place at Baſing. By his wife, who was Elizabeth, one of the daugh- 
ters and coheirs to Robert Willoughby, lord Brook ; he had four ſons, and two 
daughters. The ſons were, firſt, William, who ſucceeded him in his honours 
and eſtate; ſecond, fir John Paulet, of Arundal, in Hampſhire; third, Richard; 
fourth, Thomas. The daughters were, Mary, married to Henry, lord Crom- 
well, of Okham, in the county of Rutland, and Elizabeth, firſt wedded to fir 
William Courtney of Powderham, in the county of Devon, knight, and after- 
_ wards to fir Henry Ougletred. 1 85 

William, the third marquis of Wincheſter, in his father's life-time was 
ſummoned to parliament, by the title of lord St. John of Baſing, in the ſeven- 
teenth of queen Elizabeth. He was, according to mr. Walpole's Catalogue of 
Noble Authors, the author of a work intitled, © The lord marquis (his) idle- 
ce neſs, conteining manifold matters of acceptable advice; as ſage ſentences, 


<« prudent precepts, moral examples, ſweet ſimilitudes, proper compariſons, and 


ce other remembrances of ſpeciai choiſe. No lefle pleaſant to peruſe than pro- 
fitable to practiſe. Compiled by the right honourable William, marquis of 
« Wincheſter, that now 1s.” Others imagine that this work was compoſed 
by the firſt marquis of Wincheſter, which cannot be the caſe, if the author 
was alive, as is mentioned in the title page, at the time of its being printed. 
Dugdale ſays, that by one miſtreſs Lambert, his concubine, he left four 
<« natural ſons, all knights, called fir William, fir Hercules, fir John, and fir 
Hector, to whom he granted leaſes of lands for the term of one hundred 
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e years, of little lefs than four thouſand pounds per annum value, and that 
e thoſe lands retained the name of the Baſtard Lands.” He died November 
the twenty-ſecond, 1598, and was buried at Bafing. He married Anne, daugh- 
ter to William, lord Howard, of Effingham (by Katherine his wife, daughter 
and coheir to fir John Broughton, of Cudington, in the county of Bedford, 
knight). By her he had a ſon, William, who ſacceeded him, and two 
daughters, Anne, married to fir Thomas Dennis, of Bickton, in the county 
of Devon, knight ; and Katherine, wife to fir Giles Wroughton, of Broad 
Kinton, in the county of Southampton, knight. l | | 
William, the fourth marquis of Wincheſter, by his wife, Lucy, daughter 
of fir Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter, had fix ſons, William, who married 
Mary, daughter to Anthony, viſcount Montagu, who died in Auguſt, anno 
1021, in his father's life-time, without iſſue ; Thomas, who died umarried ; 
John, Henry, Charles, and Edward. He died at Hackwood, February the 
fourth, 1628, and was buried at Baſing. | 
lohn, the fifth marquis of Wincheſter, eldeſt ſurviving ſon of William 
the fourth marquis, has one of the moſt diſintereſted characters for loyalty 
that hiſtory mentions. He, at his own expence, defended his houſe at Baſing, 
which was accounted one of the ſtrongeſt garriſons in the kingdom, againſt 
all the power of the parliament, from Auguſt 1643, to October 1645. 
Our hiſtories of England are filled with relations of the noble defence he 
made againſt the moſt deſperate attacks of the enemy, commanded by their 
beſt officers. His loyalty, which ſeems to have carried him even to enthu- 
ſiaſm, was ſo great, that in every window of his houſe he wrote with a dia- 
mond, Aimez Loyaute. This warmth, and the gallant defence he made, 
by which the rebels loſt more troops than they did before any place in Eng- 
land, made him more obnoxious to them than any other nobleman of the 
royal party was ; but at laſt, after the king loſt the fatal battle of Naſeby, 
and when the ſtrong caſtle of Wincheſter ſurrendered, Cromwell in perſon 
undertook the fiege of Baſing-houſe, and carried it by ſtorm. It was defended 
by the marquis in perſon, who was taken priſoner, with about four hundred 
of his garriſon. The booty that was found within the place amounted to 
two hundred thouſand pounds. A fingle bed is ſaid to have been worth 
fourteen thouſand pounds. The richneſs of this plunder more than probably 
ſaved the life of the marquis. He remained, during the time of the uſur- 
pation, unſhaken in his principles of loyalty. Finding he could do no more 
| ſervice to his royal maſter, he applied himſelf to ſtudy ; and, according to 
mr. Walpole, he tranſlated from the French into Englith, © The Gallery 
« of Heroic Women,” London 1652. Howell wrote a ſonnet in praiſe of 
this work, “ Talon's holy hiſtory,” London, 1653, quarto, and other books, 


* 


which, ſays Anthony Wood, I have not yet ſeen. 
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This marquis lived to ſee king Charles II. reſtored; but we know of no 
remuneration he received by an addition either to his fortune or honours, to 
compenſate for his immenſe loſſes and ſufferings in his majeſty's ſervice, and 
that of his family. He died in the year 1674, and was buried at Englefield, 
in Berkſhire, under a monument, with the following epitaph in gold letters, 
compoſed by Dryden, the poet laureat, which, with the hiſtorical inſcription 
annexed to it, we ſhall give to our readers, as, through the ingratitude of the 
HB court and the times, we can give no farther memorials of that great and 
| worthy nobleman. | 8 n | 


He, who in impious times untainted ſtood, 

| And 'midſt rebellion durſt be juſt and good, 
=. Whoſe arms aſſerted, and whoſe ſufferings more, 
| 28 Confirm'd the cauſe for which he fought before, 
Reſts here, rewarded by a heavenly prince, 
For what his earthly could not recompence. 
Pray, reader, that ſuch times no more appear, 

WP Or, if they happen, learn true honour here. 
| Ark of his age's faith and loyalty, 

| Which (to preſerve them) heaven confin'd in thee. 
| Fe ſubjects could a king like thine deſerve, 
And fewer ſuch a king ſo well could ſerve. 

Bleſt king, bleſt ſubject, whoſe exalted ſtate, 
By ſufferings roſe, and gave the law to fate. 
| Such ſouls are rare, but mighty patterns given 
| | To earth, were meant for ornaments to heaven. 


Alſo, in a compartment underneath, is this: 


„The lady marchioneſſe dowager (in teſtimony of her love and ſorrow) 
«« gave this monument to the memory of a moſt affectionate tender 


« huſband.” : 


And on the marble ſtone on the ground, at the foot of the ſaid monu- 
ment, is this inſcription, in Roman capitals. | 7 


« Here lieth interred the body of the moſt noble and mighty prince, 
John Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, earl of Wiltſhire, baron of St. John 
ef Baſing, firſt marquis of England; a man of exemplary piety towards 
God, and-of inviolable fidelity towards his ſouvereign; in whoſe cauſe he 
« fortified his houſe of Baſing, and defended it to the laft extremity. He 

married three wives; the firſt was Jane, daughter of Thomas, viſcount 
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„ Savage, and of Elizabeth, his wife, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
% Darcy, earl Rivers, by whom he had iflue, Charles, now marquis of 
« Wincheſter. His ſecond wife was Honora, daughter of Richard Burgh, 
« earl of St. Albans and Clanriccard, and of Frances, his wife, daughter 
and heir of fir Francis Walſingham, knight, and principal ſecretary of 
« ſtate to queen Elizabeth, by whom he had iflue four ſons and three 
daughters. His laſt wife (who ſurvived him) was Iſabella, daughter of 
„ William, viſcount Stafford, ſecond ſon of Thomas Howard, earl of Arun- 
„ del and Surry, earl marſhal of England; and of Mary, his wife, ſiſter 
« and ſole heir of Henry, lord Stafford, who was the heir male of the moſt 
« high, mighty, and moſt noble prince, Edward Stafford, laſt duke of 
«« Buckingham of that moſt illuſtrious name and family, by whom he had 
no iſſue. He died in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, on the fifth of 
„ March, in the year of our lord, 1674. 

SL By Edward Walker, garter king of arms. 


N 


* 


Before we take our leave of this illuſtrious peer, we ſhall preſent the reader 
with a curious letter from an original of Cromwell's writing, in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 9 5 | 125 

Cromwell to the Speaker. | 

thank God I can give you a good account of Baſing. After our batte- 
« ries, we ſettled the ſeveral poſts for the ſtorm ; colonel Dalbert was to be 
* on the north ſide of the houſe, near the Grange, colonel Pickering on his 
« left hand, and fir Hardneſs Waller's and colonel Montague's regiments next 
« him. We ſtormed in the morning at fix of the clock. The ſignal of 
« falling on was the firing of four of our cannon, which being done, our 
* men fell on with great reſolution and chearfulneſs ; we took the two houſes 
« without any conſiderable loſs to ourſelves. Colonel Pickering ſtormed the 
«© new houſe, paſſed through, and got to the gate of the old houſe, where- 
« upon they ſummoned a parley, which our men would not hear. In the 
« mean time, colonel Montague's and fir Hardneſs Waller's regiments affaulted 
« the ſtrongeſt work where the enemy kept his court of guard, which with 
«« preat reſolution they recovered, beating the enemy from a whole culverine, 
« and from that work, which having done, they drew their ladders after them, 
« and got over another work, and the houſe wall, before they could enter. 
« In this fir Hardneſs Waller, performing his duty with honour and diligence, 
*« wasſhot in the arm, but not dangerous. We have little loſs ; many of the 
e enemy our men put to the ſword, and ſome officers of quality; moſt of 
« the reſt we have priſoners, amongſt which, the marquis, and fir Robert 
% Peake, and divers other officers, whom I have ordered to be ſent up to 
« you. We have taken about ten pieces of ordinance, and much ammuni- 
« tion, to your ſoldiers a good encouragement. I humbly offer to you to have 


this place utterly lighted, for theſe following reaſons : It will take about 
2 8 F + 
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her, the following beautiful epitaph, which I fhall give the reader, becauſe I 
do not remember it to have been printed in any of our hiſtories. 


4 HBeſides that, her virtue's fair 


eight hundred men to manage it; it is not frontier; the country is open 
about it; the place exceedingly ruined by your batteries and mortar- pieces, 
and a fire which fell upon the place fince our taking it. If you pleaſe to 
take the garriſon at Farnham, ſome out of Chicheſter, and a good part of 
the foot which were here under Dalbert, and make a ſtrong quarter at New- 
berry, with three or four-troops of horſe, I dare be confident it would not 
only be a curb. to Dennington, but a ſecurity and a frontier to theſe parts, 
inaſmuch as Newberry lies upon the river, and will prevent any incurſion 
from Dennington, Wallingford, or Farringdon, into theſe parts, and by 
lying there will make the trade more ſecure between Briſtol and London, 
for all carriages ; and I believe the gentlemen of Wiltſhire and Hampſhire 
will, with more chearfulneſs, contribute to maintain a garriſon upon a fron- 
tier, than in their own bowels, which will have leſs ſafety in it. Sir, I 
hope not to delay, but march towards the weſt to-morrow, and be as dili- 
gent as I may in my expedition thither. I muſt ſpeak my judgment to 
you, that if you intend to have your work carried on, recruits of foot muſt 
be had, and a courſe taken to pay your army, elſe, believe me, fir, it will 
not be able to anſwer the work you have for it to do. I entreated colonel 
Hammond to wait upon you, who was taken by a miſtake, whilſt we lay 
before this garriſon, which God ſafely delivered to us to our great joy, but 


to his lofs of almoſt all he had, which the enemy took from him. The 


Lord grant that theſe mercies may be acknowledged, with all thankfulneſs. 
God exceedingly abounds in his goodneſs towards us, and will not be 
weary until righteouſneſs and peace meet ; and that he hath bronght forth 
a glorious work for the happineſs of this poor kingdom, wherein defires to 
ſerve God and you with a faithful hand, your moſt humble ſervant, 

| COLDS ER CRUMWELL.” 


The abovementioned Jane, daughter of Thomas, viſcount Savage, was fo 


oreat a favourite with the famous Milton, that he compoſed, in honour of 


This rich marble doth inter 
The honoured wife of Wincheſter, 
A viſcount's daughter, an earl's heir, 


Added to her noble birth, 
More than ſhe could own from earth. 
Summers three times eight, ſave one, 
She had told, alas! too ſoon, 
After ſo ſhort time of breath, 
To houſe with darkneſs, and with death. 
Yet had the number of her days, 
Been as complete as was her praiſe, 


_ 
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| Nature and fate had had no ſtrife, 


In giving limit to her life. 

This lady, we are told, died in child-birth, of a ſtill- born child. The four 
ſons and three daughters he had by his ſecond wife, were as follows: The 
lord John Pawlet *, who died the ſecond of June, 1660, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age; the lord Francis Pawlet, who left iſſue a daughter, married 
to the reverend mr. Nathan Wright, ſecond ſon-to fir Nathan Wright, lord 
keeper of the great ſeal of England. The other two ſons died without iſſue. 
The daughters were the lady Frances, married to Lewis de Ricardie, a 
Frenchman ; the lady Anne, married to John, lord Bellaſyſe ; and the lady 
Honora, who died unmarried. 

Charles, the eldeſt ſon and heir of John, the fifth marquis of Wincheſter, 
made no extraordinary figure during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
but no ſooner did the prince of Orange land, than he fell heartily in with 
the revolution, and was very forward in concurring with every meaſure that 
Helped to place him and his princeſs upon the throne. He is the ſecond of the 
laymen upon the liſt of that prince's firſt privy-council; and he was in ſuch 
credit about his perſon, that his ſon, the earl of Wiltſhire, was made lord 
chamberlain to the queen. On the fixth of April, 1689, he was appointed 
lord lieutenant of the county of Southampton, and the ninth of the ſame 
month and year, he was created duke of Bolton. When the reduction of 
Ireland, then moſtly in poſſeſſion of king James, became a ſerious conſidera- 
tion, he raiſed a regiment of foot for that ſervice, and died at Anneport, 
near Baſingſtoke, in the county of Southampton, February the twenty-ſixth, 
1698-9. His firſt wife was Chriſtian, eldeſt daughter to John Frecheville, 
of Stavely, in the county of Derby, eſquire, afterwards created lord Freche- 
ville; and, by that marriage, he had only one ſon, John, who died an infant. 
His ſecond wife was Mary, a natural daughter of Emanuel, earl of Sun- 
derland, and widow to Henry Carey, ſecond fon of Robert Carey, earl of 
Monmouth. By this lady, he had two ſons, Charles, who ſucceeded him, 
and William ; and three daughters ; Jane, the wife of John Egerton, earl of 
Bridgwater ; lady Mary, who died unmarried ; and lady Elizabeth, married 
to Toby Jenkins, of the county of York, eſquire. The ſecond ſon, lord William 
Paulet, married the lady Louiſa-Armelius de Caumont de la Force, a Dutch 
lady, of the family of the duke de la Force, in France. By this marriage 
he had two ſons, and two daughters. The ſons were William, who, in May, 
1729, was choſen member of parliament for Lymington ; and in the parlia- 
ment that met in 1741, he was choſen member for the city of Wincheſter. 
In 1721, he married the lady Annabella Bennet, daughter of Charles, earl of 
Tankerfield, by whom he had ifſue a ſon, William, and a daughter Annabella. 
His brother was Charles-Armand Paulet, who, being bred to the army, 


* Tt may be proper to inform the reader, that this ſirname 1 is differently ſpelt even in the beſt Authorities, 
Powlett, Paulet, or Pawlet. | 
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was lieutenant colonel to Churchill's dragoons. In 1733, he was appointed 
deputy-governor of the Ifle of Wight, and was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel of the firſt troop of horſe-grenadier guards, and afterwards 
to that of major-general. October the tenth, 1747, he was made a licute- 
nant general ; and June the twenty-fixth, 1749, he was inſtalled one of the 
knights of the Bath. On February the ſecond, 1750-1, he was appointed 
to the command of a regiment of dragoons. He married June the twelfth, 
1738, Louiſa, widow of Richard Daſhwood, of Oxfordſhire. The above 
lord William Paulet's two daughters, by his. firſt marriage, were, Mary, 
wife of Richard Parſons, earl of Roſs, in the kingdom of Ireland, and Jane, 
married to Thomas Townſhend, eſquire, third fon of Charles, lord viſcount 
Townſhend. Lord William was one of the ſupporters of the pall at the 
burial of the duke of Glouceſter, Auguſt the ninth, 1700. After the acceſſion 
of George I. to the throne of Great-Britain, in the year 1715, he was 
appointed one of the tellers of the exchequer, and ſerved in ſeveral parlia- 
ments as member for the city of Wincheſter. By his fecond wife, who was 
Anne, daughter and coheir to Randol of Egerton Bettley, in Staffordſhire, 
eſquire, he had one daughter, Henrietta. Lord William died September the 
twenty- fifth, 1729, aged ſixty-three. . 
Charles the ſeventh marquis of Wincheſter, was, as we have already ſeen, 
earl of Wiltſhire, during his father's life-time. He was ſo zealous a friend 
to the liberties of his country, that in the reign of king James II. he went 
over to Holland, and returned to England with the prince of Orange, by 
whom he was entirely truſted. When that prince was at Exeter, he made 
the carl one of the commiſſioners of the royal revenue, which he was obliged 
to ſeize upon, and he carried queen Mary's orb at the coronation. In 1690, 
he made a campaign in Flanders, and, as we have already ſeen, he was 
appointed lord chamberlain to his majeſty's houthold. He ſerved in the year 
1692, as member of parliament for the borough of Southampton. After 


the death of his royal miſtreſs, he repreſented that county, and was made 


vice-admiral of Hampſhire. He likewiſe was ſworn into the privy-council, 
and preferred to command a regiment of foot. He afterwards acted as one 
of the lords juſtices of Ireland ; and coming to the eftate and title of duke 
of Bolton, by the death of his father, he was admitted of the privy-council 
to queen Anne, made warden of the New Foreſt, July the firſt, 1702, and 
afterwards vice-admiral, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the counties 
of Dorſet and Southampton. In 1705, the univerſity of Cambridge made 
him doctor of laws, while he was attending queen Anne ina viſit ſhe made to 
that learned body. In 1706, when the whig intereſt was very high, his grace 
was appointed to be one of the commiſſioners to treat of the union between 


the kingdoms of England and Scotland. When that meaſure was. happily 


concluded, he was ſworn of the privy-council, June the twenty-fixth, 1708, 
in the terms preſcribed by the act of union; and the ſame year he was made 
governor of the Iſle of Wight, and cuſtos rotulorum of the counties of 
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Dorſet and Southampton. Towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign, 
it being thought neceflary, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, for 
the elector of Hanover to depoſite in the hands of his reſident an inſtrument, 
nominating the perſons that were to be added as lords juſtices to the ſeven 
great officers of ſtate, who were to act as ſuch upon the queen's demiſe; the 
duke of Bolton, when the inſtrument was made public, was the third noble- 
man named in the ſame, and, upon his majeſty's arrival from Hanover, he 
was continued in the privy-council, and in the lord lieutenancy of the counties 
of Southampton and Dorſet. On the eighth of December, 1714, he was 
inſtalled a knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter; and that ſame year 
he was made warden and keeper of the New Foreſt in Hampſhire ; as alſo 
of the duckoy there, the manor of park of Lindhurſt, and the hundred of 
Rudſberg; and the bailiff of Burley, in New Foreſt. In the January follow- 
Ing, 1714-15, he was appointed cuſtos rotulorum for the counties of South- 
amptom and Dorſet ; and, on the ninteenth, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotu- 


| lorum of the counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan, and was alſo ſteward 


of the king's manors in Caermarthen and Cardiganſhire, | 

The hiſtories of the times take notice, that his grace was treated by king 
George I. with particular marks of regard and diſtinction. As a proof of 
that, he was on the eighth of July, 1715, declared lord chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſhold ; and, on the ſixteenth of April, 1717, he was in council 
declared by his majeſty lord lieutenant of Ireland. About this time, ſome 
differences happening amongſt the whig miniſters, his grace carried himſelf 
with ſuch equanimity, that no fault was found by any party with this impor- 
tant promotion. On the ſeventh of Auguſt that ſame year, he arrived at 
Dublin, and after going through the neceſſary acts of ſtate, he opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament with a very popular ſpeech. At that time, the nation 
was every day under alarms of a deſcent from Spain, either upon Great- 
Britain or Ireland ; and his grace uſed all proper means to ſtrengthen the pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Ireland; which the ſtrict union of the papiſts, who were very 
unanimous amongſt themſelves, required. Accordingly, an act paſſed for that 
purpoſe, under the title * of a bill for exempting the proteſtant diſſenters of the 
« kingdom of Ireland from certain penalties, to which they are now ſubject. 
Under his grace's adminiſtration, many other uſeful regulations for the ſame 
purpoſe took place, particularly for preventing the marriage of infants againſt 
the will of their parents. or guardians ; for encouraging the cultivation of 
lands; for preventing tumults and ſeditious aſſemblies ; for ſuppreſſing tories, 
robbers, and rapparees ; and for the better maintenance of ſchools and teach- 
ing the Engliſh tongue throughout the kingdom. During his grace's admi- 
niſtration in Ireland, the houſe of peers there claiming a right to the final 
judicature of cauſes in that kingdom, voted, © that Jeffery Gilbert, lord chief 
« baron of the exchequer, John Pocklington, and fir John St. Leger, the 
«« other barons of the exchequer in Ireland, had acted in manifeſt derogation 
„ to the king's prerogative, in his high court of parliament in Ireland, as alſo 
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« of the rights and privileges of this kingdom, and of the parliament thereof.” 
Theſe barons were alſo ordered to be taken into cuſtody of the uſher of the 
black rod. This produced a reſolution in the Engliſh houſe of lords, that 
the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had acted with courage, according 
to law, in ſupport of his majeſty's prerogatwe, and with fidelity to the crown 
of Great-Britain, and they ordered an addreſs to the king, for conferring on 
them ſome marks of his royal favour, as may be a recompence for the ill uſage 
they have received, by being unjuſtly cenſured, and illegally impriſoned for 
doing their duty. Upon thoſe proceedings, a bill paſſed both houſes of the 
Britiſh parliament, :for better ſecuring the dependency of Ireland. | 
Notwithſtanding thoſe differences, his grace's adminiſtration was extremely 


. zgreeable to the parliament of Ireland; and both houſes, nemine contradicente, 


voted him addrefles of thanks. It was the eighth of January, 1717-18, when 
his grace arrived in England from Ireland. T's 
The diviſions ſtill .continued amongſt the miniſters; the bringing in the 
peerage bill, and the practices of the enemies to our happy conſtitution encreaſed 
the ferment at home; while the union, between the Czar, and the king of Swe- 
den, and the ambition of Spain, inſtigated by cardinal Alberoni, threatened the 


nation from abroad. But the death of the king of Sweden rendering it-proper 


for his majeſty to viſit his German dominions, upon the receſs of parliament, 
in May, 1719, his grace the duke of Bolton was declared one of the lords 
juſtices, during his abſence. On the thirty-firſt of the ſame month, his grace 
ſet out again for Dublin, and, having opened the ſeſſion of parliament, both 
houſes, in their addreſſes to the king, thanked his majeſty for continuing his 
grace in his government, of which, they ſaid, they had found the happy effects 


in the tranquillity which they then enjoyed. Next year, the breaches in the 


Engliſh miniſtry being made up, his majeſty again declared his reſolution to go 
abroad, and his grace was again appointed one of the lords juſtices ; but he died 
January the twenty-firſt, 1721-2. 

His grace was three times married. IIis firſt wife was lady Margaret, only 
daughter to George, lord Coventry; they were married when he was but eigh- 
teen, and ſhe but fifteen years of age, July the ſeventh, 1679; but ſhe died 
in February, 1682, and left no iſſue. His ſecond wife was Frances, daughter 
to William Ramſden, of Byrom, in the county of York, eſquire. By this 
lady he had two ſons, and two daughters. The ſons were Charles and Henry, 
who were ſucceflively dukes of Bolton. The daughters were Mary, the wife 
of Charles O-Neal, of the kingdom of Ireland, eſquire. After his death, the 
married the honourable Arthur Moor, eſquire, ſecond fon to the earl of Drog- 
heda, an Iriſh peer. His grace's ſecond daughter was the lady Frances, who 
married John, lord Mordaunt, eldeſt ſon to Charles, earl of Peterborough. 
She died in the thirty-firſt year of her age, July, 1715. His grace's third 
wife was Henrietta Crofts, daughter to the duke of Monmouth, who bore that 
name in his youth. By this lady he had a ſon, the lord Naſſau Powlett, born 
in 1698, who, after finiſhing the tour of Europe in his travels, was, upon his 
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return home, made auditor-general of the kingdom: of Ireland, October the 
ninth, 1723; and choſen a knight of the moſt honourable order of the Bath, 
en the twenty-ſeventh of May, 1725. His wife was the lady Iſabella Tufton, 
youngeſt daughter and coheir of John, earl of Thanet, and, by her, he had 
three ſons and two daugthers. Lord Naſſau himſelf ſerved in two parliaments 
for the county of Southampton, and, at the time of his death, which happened 
Auguſt the twenty-fourth, 1741, he was member for Lymington. His lady 
married fir Francis Delaval, of Seaton: Delaval, in Northumberland, knight of 
the Bath, and is yet living. . 
- Charles, the ſecond duke of Bolton, born September the third, 1685, was, 
in March, 1716-17, whilſt marquis of Wincheſter, appointed colonel of the 
royal regiment of horſe-guards ; and being member of parliament for the 
county of Caermarthen, he was, upon the thirteenth of April, 1717, called 
up by writ to the houſe of peers, by the title of lord St. John of Baſing, in 
the county of Southampton. In October, 1722, having had the honour to 
entertain, at his houſe at Hackwood, his majeſty king George I. and the prince 
of Wales, he was elected a knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, . and 
was inſtalled the thirteenth of November following. In June, 1725, he was 
ſworn of his majeſty's privy-council, appointed one of the lords juſtices- of 
Great- Britain, while his majeſty was abroad, and conſtable of the Tower of 
London, and lord lieutenant of. the 'Tower Hamlets; Next year,. Auguſt the 
twenty-ſeventh, he ſucceeded the earl of Cadogan, as governor of the Iſle of 
Wight; and when his majeſty made his laſt journey for Hanover, on which he 
died, in 1727, he was again left one of the lords juſtices. Upon the aeceſſion 
of George II. he was, September the ſecond, 1727, appointed lord lieutenant 
and cuſtos rotulorum of the counties ef Southampton and Dorſet, the town 
and county of Pool, and the town of Southampton; and county of the ſame, 
and governor of the Ifle of Wight; warden and keeper of New Foreſt, alſo 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Caermarthen, and governor of Milford 
| Haven, in the county of Pembroke. He was likewiſe ſworn lord lieutenant of 
Glamorganſhire, in 1729, and was in high favour with his royal maſter. 

But when the leading miniſter became obnoxious to great numbers of perſons 
of all ranks and denominations, and when the puſhing the exciſe ſcheme was, 
by many of his majeſty's moſt faithful ſubjects, thought to have a tendency 

towards rendering his government unpopular, his grace reſigned ſome of his 
places, and was removed from his command in the army. The lord viſcount 
Cobham being diſplaced from his command at the fame time, the oppoſition 
both without and within doors exclaimed- againſt the. injuſtice done to two 
noblemen, who had always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attachment to his 
majeſty's perſon and family; and the parliament then drawing towards a cloſe, 
a great ferment was raiſed on that account, in order to influence the approach- 
ing elections. The oppoſition in the houſe of commons pretended, in fact, 
that the high officers in the army ought to be independent of the crown ; and 
a motion was made for leave to bring in a bill for the better ſecuring the con- 
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ſtitution, by preventing the officers of ſuch land-forces-as ſhall, at any time, 
be allowed by the authority of parliament, from being deprived of their com- 
miſſions otherwiſe than by IS of a court-martial, or by addreſs of either 
houſe of parliament. Though this motion was rejected without a diviſion,” yet 
another was made the ſame day, for an humble addreſs to be preſented to 
e his majeſty, humbly to defire his majeſty,” that he would be gracioully pleaſetl 
: | * to inform the houſe, by whoſe advice it was, that his majeſty was pleaſed 
V e to diſcharge Mis grace Charles, duke of Bolton, and the right honourable 
| * Richard, lord viſcount Cobham, from the regiments lately under their ſeveral I 
| % commands, and what crimes were alledged againſt them, that were/the _ I 
« occaſion thereof.” This motion produced a diviſion, but it was loſt by a I 
majority of two hundred and fifty-two againſt one hundred and fifty-one, 43 
Several other removals of great men in the houſe of peers happening at the I 
ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon, the duke of Marlborough, the very day 2 
the motion for leave as above was rejected in the houſe of commons, pre- 3 
ſented to the lords a like bill; but it was rejected by a majority of ſeventy-eight 
againſt forty-nine, and of proxies twenty-two againſt thirteen. The ſame day 
a motion was made by another noble lord, for an addreſs to the crown, as in 
the houſe of commons; but this motion was rejected by a majority of ſeventy- 
ſeven againſt forty-eight. Proteſts were entered upon rejecting thoſe motions, 
and a ſeperate proteſt was ſigned by the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham 
only. ; | 
On May the twelfth, 1740, his grace was appointed captain of the band of 
gentlemen penſioners ; and, upon his majeſty*s declaring his intention of going 
abroad, he was appointed one of the lords juſtices. The war with Spain was 
now begun, and carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that it was generally thought that A 
the miniſter could not ſtand his ground, as indeed afterwards happened. On I 
July the thirteenth, 1742, his grace was appointed governor of the Iſle of 1 
Wight, upon his reſigning his place of captain of the band of penſioners; but 4 
he reſigned that government likewife. On the twenty-ninth July, 1742, he 
3 | was appointed lord lieutenant of the county of Southampton, and the town 
| and county of the ſame. When the unnatural rebellion broke out in the year 
| 1745, many loyal noblemen having agreed to raiſe regiments for ſuppreſſing 
| the ſame, his grace was one of the moſt forward amongſt them, and raiſed a 
| regiment of foot for that ſervice, in November, 1745. 7 
His grace was twice married. His firſt wife was lady Anne Vaughan, 
| daughter and ſole heir to John, lord Vaughan, and earl of Carbery, in Ireland, 
| as alſo baron of Emlyn, in the county of Caermarthen, Engliſh honour. By 
\ this lady he had no iſſue, and having travelled to Italy for the recovery of his 
| health, at the time of her death, which happened September the twentieth, 
| 


1751, he was married in the king of Sardinia's dominions, by the chaplain 
of the Engliſh embafly, to Mrs. Lavinia Fenton. His grace, after this, returned 
to England, where he died at Tunbridge-wells, Auguſt the twenty-ſixth, 1754, 
aged fixty-nine ; but left behind him no iſſue. | 
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He was ſucceeded in his honours and eſtate by his only brother and heir, the 

lord Harry Powlett. This nobleman was aid de camp to lord Galway in 
Portugal, during queen Anne's war, was taken priſoner at the battle of 
Almanza, was captain of dragoons in the rebellion of 1715, and preſent at 
the reduction of Preſton. In 1718 he was made colonel of the battle-axes 
in Ireland, and governor of Kinſale; he quitted the army ſoon after, and was 
made a lord of the admiralty in 1736, which he afterwards reſigned. In 1756, 
he ſucceeded his brother as duke of Bolton, and was appointed lord lieutenant 
and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Southampton, and town and county of 
the ſame, and vice-admiral of the counties of Southampton and Dorſet, and 
town and county of Southampton and Pool. 4 [X74 

On the ninth of January, next year, he was ſworn of his majeſty's privy- 
council. His grace married Catherine, daughter of Charles Parry, of Oakfield, 
in Berkſhire, eſquire; and he died in the year 1759, leaving iſſue two ſons, 
Charles and Henry, and two daughters. The latter were, firſt, lady Henrietta, 
married July the twelfth, 1741, to Robert Colebrooke, eſquire, afterwards fir 
Robert Colebrooke, baronet, eldeſt fon and heir of James Colebrooke, of 
Southgate, in the county of Middleſex, eſquire, and banker in London. This 
fir Robert Colebrooke being choſen member of parliament for Gatton, died 
in 1761. The ſecond daughter, was lady Catherine, married June the fourth, 
1748-9, to William Aſhe, eſquire. He dying July the eleventh, 1750, ſhe 
was again married to Adam Drummond, of Meggins, in North-Britain, eſquite, 
member of the preſent parliament for Lymington. Of his two ſons, Charles, 
the eldeſt, was bred to the army, and appointed lieutenant colonel in 1745 
the enſuing year he was appointed groom of the bed-chamber to the prince 
of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty. In 1748, he was choſen knight of the 
moſt noble order of the Bath, and in 1756, appointed lieutenant of the Tower. 
In 1758, upon the refignation of his father, he was appointed lord lieutenant and 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Southampton, and the town and county of 
Southampton, and vice-admiral of the counties of Southampten and Dorſet, 
and the town and county of Southampton, and the town and county of Poo}, 
and ſworn of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council ; ſerved in three 
parliaments, for the borough of Lymington, and the county of Southampton ; 
ſucceeded his father in his honours and titles, in 1759, and ſoon after reſigned 
the lieutenancy of the Tower. Lord Harry, his ſecond fon, is now vice-admiral 
of the white, and member for the city of Wincheſter, and has ſerved in two 
Parliaments for the boroughs of Chriſt-Church and Lymington. 

ff.. SS . 

Charles Powlett, duke of Bolton, marquis of Wincheſter, earl of Wiltſhire, 
baron St. John of Baſing, in the county of Wilts, premier marquis of England ; 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Southampton, and town 


and county of Southampton, and of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 
council. 
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HE very high antiquities of families are ſo uncertain, that we ſhall not 
venture to trace the origin of the Oſborne family higher than the 
| twelfth of Henry VI. when John Oſborne of Aſhford, in the county 
of Kent, eſquire, was one of thoſe who took the oaths to the then government. 


The diſtractions of the times, and the confuſion they occaſioned. in private 


families, render it only conjectural, whether this gentleman's ſon or randſon 7 
was Richard Oſborne, who married Elizabeth, daughter of ene, of. 


Is 


| / 
Fyldene, of 


- 
* 


an ancient family, in the county aforeſaid, Their fon was Richard, who mar- 


ried Jane, daughter of John Broughton, of Broughton, eſquire, and ſiſte . 


> 
8 


and heir to Everard Broughton, of the county of Weſtmoreland, eſquire. 


Their ſon was fir Edward Oſborne, knight, ſheriff of London, in the leyen- ; 


teenth year of queen Elizabetb, and lord mayor in the twenty-fifth of the ſame 
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reign. This fir Edward ſerved member of parliament, in the twenty-eighth 
of queen Elizabeth, for the city of London, and was knighted by that princeſs, 
February the ſecond, 1 534. Hedied in 1591, and was buried in St. Dionis 
Back-church. He had, in his youth, lived with fir William Hewit, whoſe 


daughter accidentally falling from her father's window on London-bridge into 


the Thames, he plunged in after her, and faved her life ; in conſequence of 
which, fir William afterwards gave her to him in marriage. This fir William 
Hewit was lord mayor of London, and was a great benefactor to the poor and 
the hoſpitals in and about that capital. Their iſſue were two ſons, and three 
daughters, Anne, married to Robert Offley of London; Alice, married to fir 


John Peyton of Iſelham, in the county of Cambridge, baronet ; and Jane, 
married to John Welby, of Tidd St. Giles, in the Ifle of Ely. The. eldeſt 


fon, Hewit Oſborne, eſquire (who was born in the year 1567) when the earl 


of Eſſex, the unfortunate favourite of queen Elizabeth, was ſent by her to 


ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, attended that nobleman, and for his gallant behaviour 
in the field, was knighted at .Menoth, in Ireland, by the earl; Edward 


Oſborne, ſecond ſon of Northill, in the county of Bedford, and a bencher of 


the Inner Temple, London, died anno, 1625. He had two wives; his firſt 
was Alice, daughter of William Boteller, of Biddenham, in the county of 


Bedford, eſquire, by whom he had two ſons, and two daughters. Edward, the 


eldeſt ſon of Northill aforeſaid, and barriſter of the Inner Temple, eſquire, 
was fixty-three years old, anno, 1669; William the ſecond ſon ; Urſula, eldeſt 
daughter, married to William -Buckby, of Clifton, in the county of Bedford, 
batchelor of divinity ; Anne, ſecond daughter, wife of Ellis Yong, of London, 
gentleman. Sir Hewit Oſborne, knight aforeſaid, was of Kiveton-park, in 
the county of York. He married Joice, daughter of Thomas Fleetwood, 
eſquire, maſter of the mint, and ſiſter to ſir William Fleetwood of Cranford, 
in Middleſex, receiver of the court of wards, who ſurvived him, and was 
afterwards married to fir Peter Fretchvile, of Stavely in Derbyſhire, and, by 


her, he had ifſue, a ſon and a daughter; the daughter was Alice, who was 


married to Chriſtopher Wandesford, from whom the viſcounts of Caſtlecomer, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, are deſcended. The ſon was Edward, who firſt 
received the honour of knighthood; and, on July the thirteenth, 1620, he 


was created a baronet. Being a man of great abilities, he was much eſteemed 
by that able ſtateſman, Thomas, lord viſcount Wentworth, and when that 


nobleman was made lord preſident of the North, by Charles I. ſir Edward 


Oſborne was appointed to be vice-preſident of the council there, the fifth of 


Charles I. 1629, and he commanded the royal forces raiſed in thoſe parts, upon 


the firſt breaking out of the rebellion, in 1641. This ſir Edward was twice 


married; his firſt wife was Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Thomas, viſcount 


Falconberg; by whom he had a ſon, who died in his infancy; his ſecond wife 


was Anne, daughter to Thomas Walmſley, of Dunkelhalgh, in the county of 


= 
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Lancaſter, eſquire, by Eleanor his wife, daughter to fir John Danvers, of | 
Dauntzey, in Wilts, knight, by Elizabeth his wife, youngeſt daughter and 


coheir of John Nevil, lord Latimer, by his wife, lady Lucy, ſecond daugh- 
ter of Henry Somerſet, earl of Worceſter. Their iſſue was two ſons, the eldeſt 


of whom was killed by the fall of a ſtack of chimnies, at a houſe in Vork. 
The younger ſon was fir Thomas Oſborne, the firſt duke, who experienced 
more viciſſitudes in the affairs of ſtate and government, than, perhaps, any man 

of his time; but at laſt he died full of years and honours. During the exile. 


of king Charles II. he was an eminent royaliſt, and very inſtrumental in his 
reſtoration ; and, after that great event took place, he was made treaſurer of 
the navy, in 1671, and ſworn of the privy-council, in 1672. His conduct, 


while treaſurer of the navy, ſhewed his great abilities; and on June the 


ninteenth, 1673, he was conſtituted lord high-treaſurer of England. Though 


bis enemies thought it was impoſſible for him, or any man, to ſupport the place 


for ſix months, conſidering the differences then ſubſiſting between the king 
and the parliament, yet he maintained himſelf in it for near fix years, without 
(ſays the writer of his memoirs, which are authentic) any ſupplies or burdens 


laid upon the people in all that time; whereas it is well known, that no year 


paſſed before his adminiſtration in the treaſury, that did not coſt the people 


five, ten, or twelve hundred thouſand pounds, and ſometimes double thoſe 


ſums. And on the fifteenth of Auguſt, the ſame year, he was, by letters 
patent, bearing date the fifteenth of that month, the twenty-fifth of Charles II. 
advanced by him to the degree of a baron of the realm, by the title of baron 
Oſborne ef Kiveton, in com. Ebor. and viſcount Latimer, and to his heirs 
male. By other letters patent the twenty-ſeventh of June, the year following, 
he was further advanced to the dignity and title of earl of Danby ; likewiſe 


viſcount of Dumblaine, in Scotland ; and, in 1677, was elected a knight of 
the moſt noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled the twenty-ninth of the ſame 
month, the twenty-ſeventh of Charles II. 


This noble lord entered upon the office of lord high-treaſurer under as 
great difficulties and diſcouragements as can be well imagined. By the advice 
of his predeceſſor, the lord Clifford, public credit had received a moſt fatal 
blow, by the ſhutting up the exchequer. Soon after his lordſhip came to that 
high office, a peace was concluded with the Dutch, after a long and chargeable 


war, and the greateſt fleet that ever this kingdom had, was then to be paid off; 


as alſo an army, which had been raiſed for the ſaid war. To diſcharge both, 


the ſum of eight hundred. thouſand pounds was to be iſſued, as will appear by 


thoſe accounts; and there remained for that uſe not much above four hundred 


thouſand pounds of the laſt twelve hundred thouſand pounds, which had been 


given to his majeſty by act of parliament, about a year before this lord's 


Eleanor was ſiſter to Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, privy-counſellor to king Charles I. and knight 


of the Garter, 
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entrance into the treaſury ; and that remainder was upon the fourth,” fifth, or 


fixth quarters of that tax, which were then to come, and conſequently of no 


uſe for the preſent payment of the ſaid fleet and army. Notwithſtanding all 


which difficultics, and the endeavours of ſome envious men to make that ill 
time of credit yet worſe to this lord, he did not only pay off that whole fleet 


and army, but diſcharged the ſeamen of that fleet wit ready money; which 
had never been done before, but with tickets, or, part tickets, and part money. 
And whereas it bad been, uſual to have ſhips lie undiſcharged two, three, or 


four months, after the times they ſhould be paid off, it cannot be faid, until 
within a month or fix weeks before this lord's quitting his place, that any ſhip 
did lie, unpaid a week, after the books belonging to the faid ſhip were ready; 
and then there were not above one ſhip or two, which happened ſo by acci- 
dent, the money having been aſſigned by his lordſhip to that uſe, in due time. 


This lord (until money was, againſt his will, diverted out of the king's revenue, 


to the payment of an army raiſed by the parliament) did not only provide for 
the neceſſary and public expences of the kingdom in his own time, but did 
diſcharge the debts of the different dock- yards, which were in arrear at the 
time of his receiying the ſtaff, to the ſum of ninty- five thouſand pounds and 


upwards. Le did the fame at Tangier, to the ſum of forty-three thoufand 


pounds, and upwards; and in old tickets, and to ſick and wounded men, to 


the ſum of ninty- three thouſand pounds, and upwards; all contracted before his 


lordſhip's time. Many great arrears of the houſhold were alſo diſcharged by 


this lord, to the ſum; of ſeventy-nine, thouſand pounds, or thereabouts. And 


although there, was a ſuſpenſion for part of the houſhold for one year in his 
time, yet, notwithſtanding the great neceſſity of the crown, that alſo was 
ſatisfied: by his lordſhip, long before his leaving his employment *. 


N 1 5 2 


But that which crowned all the other merits of this noble lord, hs the dic 
charge of that high poſt, was his finding means to ſatisfy hundreds of ſtarving 
orphans and creditors, who had been ruined by the ſhutting up of the exche- 


quer, to the amount of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, and that too with- 
out. the aſſiſtance of parliament, and while there was a war with Algiers, 
from whence he redeemed a great number of Engliſh captives, and an inſur- 
rection in Virginia, which greatly diminiſhed the duties upon tobacco, beſides 
many other inconveniences and diminutions of the public revenue in his time. 
It was then the cuſtom to farm the exciſe, and he raiſed it from five hundred 
and thirty thouſand pounds a year, to five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
and afterwards to fix hundred thouſand pounds, until a reduction was made in 
that revenue by the prohibition of brandy, and other French commodities. 
His lordſhip likewiſe raiſed the revenue of hearth- money, from one hundred 


and forty-five thouſand pounds a year, to one hundred and ſixty-two thouſand 


pounds; and the revenues in Ireland, from one hundred and ninety thouſand 


2 See memoirs of his life. 
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pounds, to two hundred and forty thouſand. pounds, per annum, | He likewiſe 
reduced the intereſt of money borrowed by li government, from ten to eight 
per cent. His maxim was, that rather than the Sah ſervice ſhould ſuffer, the 
Fawn of private penſions ſhould be delayed, and Mt they es were ſo . 
rly paid as under him kx. 
It was always with the greateſt regret that he was . 160 his majelty' 8 
command to abandon the affairs of the treaſury for thoſe of the continent. 
was a ſtienuous ſupporter of the triple alliance, formed between England, 
Sweden, and Holland, and a declared enemy to all French meaſures. Ie was 
the principal inſtrument of recalling the Engliſh army, under the duke of 
Monmouth out of France, and in confequence of thoſe; antigallican principles, 
he was, as king William afterwards declared, the principal inſtrument of 
bringing about the match between that king, then prince of Orange, and the 
princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York. The Dutch being over- 
awed by the French king, the French miniſters applied themſelves to pro- 
cure a ſeparate peace with England. Thoſe ſecret negotiations were always ſtre- 
nuofly oppoſed by the earl oy Danby: and, in a letter from mr. Montague, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, to king Charles II. himſelf, it appears, that 
the —_ of Danby might have had more Nan ever he got by being lord trea- 
ſurer, if he would havs endeavoured to have prevailed with the king to agree 
to the propoſitions of the French king. In ſhort, the ear] of Danby was ſo 
far from being in the French intereſt, as his enemies pretended he was, that 
nothing was more common in the mouths of the French miniſters, than the 
ſaying, that he muſt be ruined before they could hope to do any good in 
England. Notwithſtanding all this, Charles II. being in great ſtraits for 
money, ordered the earl of Danby, who could net diſobey him, to write a 
letter to mr. Montague, ſignifying his acquieſcence to the peace, provided To 
was reimburſed thoſe ſums he had laid out in his chargeable mediation, with- 


out bringing any burden to his people, or any prejudice to the confederates. 


In this letter, mr. Montague is expreſly forbid to mention the money at all, 
in caſe the French king did not accept the propoſitions of the confederates, 
and in the terms as his majeſty received them from his ambaſſadors at the 
Hague. In the laſt words of the letter, the earl tells mr. Montague, that he 
believes, that would be the Jaſt time any propoſals of peace would be made, 
and that he is confident they will not be accepted ; wherefore, he might accord- 
dingly take both the king's meaſures, and his own. 5 
Though the letter abovementioned, as has been already obſerved, was wrote 
with the knowledge, and by the expreſs command, nay, in the very preſence, 
of the king, yet it brought a ſtorm of perſecution upon the earl of Danby, 
as if the ſix millions of livres (for that was the ſum) had been intended for 
the introduction of arbitrary power into England. What is ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, he was accuſed of having ſtifled the evidences for the famous (but to 


„ See1 memoirs of his life. 
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this day myſterious) popiſh plot; tho” his lordſhip plainly proved, that he ated 
with the greateſt zeal' and vigilance in that affair, and took no ſtep but with 
the knowledge of the king, whoſe ſafety was moſt immediately concerned. 
Other infamous charges were likewiſe urged againſt him, particularly, that he 
was concerned in the murder of fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, which is fo 
famous in the hiſtory of that reign ; but poſterity has treated the two laſt alle- 
gations with the contempt they deſerved. Notwithſtanding all this, ſuch were 
the unreaſonable heats that then prevailed in the nation, even to enthuſiaſm, 
againſt popery, that the houſe of commons voted an impeachment of high 
treaſon, and other high crimes, miſdemeanors, and offences, againſt Thomas 
earl of Danby, lord high-treaſurer of England, which was carried up to the 
houſe of lords by fir Henry Capel, December the twenty-third, 1678. The 
firſt article of this impeachment alledged, that he hath traiterouſly encroached 
to himſelf regal power, by treating in matters of peace and war with foreign 
miniſters and ambaſſadors, and giving inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſſadors 
abroad, without communicating the ſame to the ſecretaries of ſtate, and the 
reſt of his majeſty's council. By the ſecond article, he was charged with 
traiterouſly endeavouring to ſubvert the antient and well-eſtabliſhed form of 
government in this kingdom, and, inſtead thereof, to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government; and the better to effect this his purpoſe, he did 
deſign the raiſing of an army, upon pretence of a war againſt the French king, 
and to continue the ſame as a ſtanding army within this kingdom. The third 
article charged him with alienating the minds of the people from his majeſty's 
perſon and government, with being an enemy to parliaments, and with endea- 
youring to obtain from the French king, a ſum of money for altering the 
conſtitution. The fourth article charged him with being a papiſt, and having 
ſuppreſſed the evidences of the popiſh plot. By the fifth article, he is accuſed 
of having embezzled the public money, while he was lord high-treaſurer. 


And, by the fixth, of having procured from his majeſty to himſelf divers 
conſiderable gifts and grants of inheritance of the antient revenue of the crown, 


even contrary to acts of parliament. | 85 

Charles II. knew every one of thoſe articles to be falſe, and paſſed a pardon 
for the earl of Danby, under the great ſeal ; and the houſe at firſt refuſed to 
commit the earl. He, however, afterwards ſuftered a long and ſevere impri- 
ſonment upon this ridiculous impeachment ; and, on the twenty- ſeventh of May, 
1682, he brought his habeas- corpus before the king's bench, where he made 
one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt ſpeeches for admitting him to bail, that is to be ſeen 
in the Engliſh language. His plea, however, was over-ruled by the court, and 
he was re-committed to priſon, from whence he was afterwards delivered in the 
manner that may be ſeen in the general hiſtories of the times. 


Nothing can give a ſtronger idea of the heat of the times, and the coldneſs 


of Charles, to thoſe who faithfully ſerved him, than the unjuſt treatment 


— 
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which this noble lord met with; few ſubjects ever gave greater proofs of their 
zeal againſt popery than he did ; and, as an evidence that he had entered early 
into a correſpondence with the prince of Orange, he, in concert with the earl 
of Devonſhire, ſuggeſted, to that prince, the plan of the revolution, which 
afterwards ſo happily took effect. He acted, however, a very noble part 
towards king James, amd offered to ſtand by him, if he would diſmiſs his papiſts, 
which the king refuſing to do, he ſecured the city of Vork upon the landing 
of the prince of Orange, and declared for a free parliament. When the great 
debate happened in the houſe of peers, he and the marquis of Hallifax ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted upon filling the throne with a king, inſtead of chuſing a regent, in 
_ oppoſition to the earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rocheſter, and the 
motion for a king carried it by a majority of no more than fifty-one againſt 
forty-nine. | 5 wo” 
When the government was ſettled, it was expected his lordſhip would have 
had the treaſurer's ſtaff; but the king being reſolved to put the treaſury in 
commiſſion, offered to make him ſecretary of ſtate, and lord preſident of the 
council at the ſame time. He declined the former poſt ; but accepted the latter, 
together with the dignity of marquis of Caermarthen, to which he was 
advanced April the twentieth, 1689. He was likewiſe ſworn of the privy- 
council. It appears from fir John Rereſby's memoirs, that he was a little diſ- 
guſted with king William's meaſures after he came to the crown, particularly 
with the encouragement which the preſbyterians met with ; but he ſerved his 
majeſty faithfully and ably, and ſo much to his majeſty's ſatisfa&tion, that on 
the fourth of May, 1694, he was created duke of Leeds. He likewiſe was, 
in that reign, lord lieutenant of the eaſt, weſt, and north ridings in the county 
of York, of the city of York, and county of the fame; as alſo cuſtos rotu- 
lorum for the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, and the liberties of Rippon and Cawood, 
in the ſame county; and governor of his majeſty's town and fortreſs of King- 
fton upon Hull. When the affair of the Eaſt-India company's charter came 
to be agitated in parliament, ſome members of that company raiſed five thou- 
ſand guineas, to be given to the duke of Leeds, in caſe their new charter paſſed. 
But though it never was proved that he was privy to that a& of corruption, 
nay, though all proofs and appearances were againſt it, a motion was made in 
the houſe of commons, That Thomas duke of Leeds be impeached by the 
e houſe, of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and particularly of corruption, in 
taking a bribe of five thouſand guineas, to obtain a charter and regulation for 
te the Eaſt-India company.” While the commons were in this debate, the duke 
of Leeds was making his defence in the houſe of peers againſt the ſame charge, 
when he was told of the proceedings of the commons; whereupon he left the 
| houſe in great haſte, and going to the door of the houſe of commons, defired 
to be admitted to be heard. This being granted, and a chair . him 
Tok &k eo : 
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grace fat down, put on bis hat, then roſe, uncovered him- 
ſelf, and made a ſpeech to the houſe, in which he ſhewed, that all the particulars 
againſt him were but mere hearſay, and proteſted, upon his faith and honour, 


that he never directly, or indirectly, touched one penny of the money; and ſaid, 
« jt is a bold word, and yet a truth, this houſe had not been now fitting but for 


* me.” Notwithſtanding this ſpeech, the impeachment Went on, and the articles 


were carried up to the houſe: of peers. He put in an anſwer to them, which was 
ſo fair and full, that the commons were ſo greatly at a loſs how to reply to it, that 


they delayed it on pretence that monſieur Robart, one of the duke's domeſtics, 


and a material evidence, was withdrawn. The duke complained of this delay, 
Robart not being to be found, though a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending him. In the mean while, before any thing deciſive was done, the king 
prorogued the parliament, ſo that the whole affair was dropt, and never afterwards' 
reſumed. His grace, after this, appears not to have been greatly concerned in 


public buſineſs. Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne to the throne, he ſteered. 


free of all party, and after the union, he was ſworn into the privy-council. 
In the famous debate upon the danger of the church, and upon the' bill againſt 


_ occaſional conformity, his grace obſerved, that he apprehended the church was 


in danger, and that it could not be ſafe without the act againſt occaſional con- 


formity; adding, that the queen had, in a diſcourſe with him, declared her- 
ſelf of that opinion, and when it was reſolved that the church was not in 


danger, he was one of the peers who proteſted againſt that reſolution. He 
was amongſt the noblemen, who, in the year 1709-10 fat upon the trial of 
doctor Sacheverel, and one of the fifty-two who voted him not guilty. In 
the year 1712, as he was upon his journey, he ſtopped at Eaſton, the earl of 
Pomfret's ſeat, in the county of Northampton, where he died, July the 
twenty-fixth, aged eighty-one years, and was buried at Harthill, in the county 
of York. =. | | 

His grace married the lady Bridget, ſecond daughter (by a firſt marriage) 


of Montague Bertie, earl of Lindſey, lord great chamberlain of England. 


Their iſſue were fix daughters, and three ſons. Of the daughters, the lady 


Elizabeth died unmarried ; the ſecond, Anne, married Robert Coke of Holkham, 


in the county of Norfolk, eſquire, anceſtor to the late earl of Leiceſter ; ſhe 
married a ſecond time, Horatio Walpole, eſquire, and died in 1722. The third 
daughter, Bridget, was married firſt to Charles Fitz-Charles, earl of Plymouth, 


natural ſon of king Charles II. and ſecondly, to doctor Philip Bifſe, biſhop of 


Hereford ; but had iſſue by neither of them. Catherine, the fourth daughter, 
was married to James Herbert, of Kingſley, in the county of Bucks, eſquire, 
a grandſon of the earl of Pembroke; the fifth, Martha, was married to 
Charles, ſon and heir to John, earl of Bath ; the fixth and youngeſt daugh- 
ter, Sophia, was married firſt to Donatus, lord Obrien, grandſon and heir to 


} 
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Henry, earl of Thomond, and , afterwards to William Farmer, lord Lempſter, 
and died in 1688. The ſons were Edward, lord Latimer, who was of the 
bed-chamber to king Charles II. and married Elizabeth; eldeſt daughter of 
Simon Bennet, of Beechampton, in the county of Bucks, eſquire, by whom 
he had two ſons, who died young in their father's life-time, ſo that he left 
no iſſue. Thomas died in his infancy, and Peregrine, the youngeſt ſon, and 
ſecond duke ſucceeded his father, - | | - {44 th ont 
He was, upon the ſurrender of his father's: patent, created lord viſcount 
Dumblain in Scotland, and, March the. ninth, 1689, being called up by 
writ to the houſe of peers, he took his ſeat there as lord Oſborne of Kiveton. 

This nobleman being bred to the ſea, was highly eſteemed for his great 
abilities and courage as a naval officer. When lord Danby, and a captain 
of a ſhip of war, on the twelfth of November, 1691, while the nation was 
in a ferment about the miſcarriages at ſea, he was named by mr. Bridges, a 
member of the houſe of commons, as having informed him, that ſir Ralph 
Delaval had lately taken a French boat bound for Ireland, with papers of 
dangerous conſequence to the government. His lordſhip having then a ſeat 
in the houſe of peers, this information produced a conference between the 
two houſes, and lord Danby. attending in his place, acquainted the lords, 
e that he being on board fir Ralph Delaval's ſhip, when the packet of papers 
« was opened, which had been taken in the French prize, he faw, amongſt 
te other papers, a copy of a letter. from the earl of Nottingham, to ſir 
« Ralph.” At the deſire of the houſe, he put this information in writing, 
and figned it. Upon this, a very myſterious incident happened; the earl of 
Nottingham received, while he was in the houſe, -a packet from ſir Ralph 
Delaval, containing the letters taken in the French prize, and which the earl 
of Nottingham broke open in the houſe... Upon inſpection, lord Danby 
perceiving that the copy of the earl's letter, of which he had given infor- 
mation, was not in the packet, ſaid, that all the papers taken in it were 
« not there,” and named another captain, who had ſeen it as well as himſelf. 
Upon this, fir Ralph Delaval, that other captain, and the maſter of the 
French prize, were ordered to attend; and, after a long examination, the 
affair was dropt, though it never ſeems to have been fully cleared up; but it 
afterwards created many ſurmiſes. - _ m 1 


* : 4 
inn ' 


In the unfortunate expedition at Camaret, he commanded ſeven men of 
war, and behaved with remarkable courage. In 1694, the Engliſh and 
Dutch had formed the project of an expedition againſt Breſt; and, on the 
ſeventh of June, their combined fleets came to an anchor between Bertram-bay 
and Camaret, a ſmall neck of land in the mouth of the river of Breſt. That 
| ſame day, the lord Cutts, who is ſo famous in hiſtory for his intrepidity, and 
the marquis of Caermarthen (his father being now duke of LOR: hou in the 

| | 5 | 
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marquis's galley into the bay, amidſt one of the moſt dreadful fires ever known, 
which poured from the ſurrounding forts. Here the marquis had too good 
reaſon to apprehend, that the undertaking (the marine part of which was 
committed to lord Berkeley, as the land fervice was to general Talmaſh) was 
much more difficult than the allies had foreſeen, and that the ſecret of the 
attempt had been betrayed to the enemy. His lordſhip therefore adviſed lord 
Berkeley to employ eight ſhips, inſtead of two, in battering the principal fort; 
and he himſelf commanded them in perſon. Breſt was then defended by the 
marſhal Vauban, the famous French engineer, and was provided with every 
thing that could contribute to make it impregnable. The attack, led by the mar- 
quis, as it was one of the boldeſt and moſt difficult, was one of the beſt con- 
ducted that we meet with in hiſtory. His fire was ſo dreadful, that he twice 
drove the French out of Camaret fort; but Talmaſh being killed, and the 
troops, who had landed with him being defeated, all that his lordſhip could 
do, was, to favour the retreat of the ſurviving land-forces, which he did with 
an amazing conduct and intrepidity ; and it was chiefly owing to him, that the 
loſs of the Engliſh, both by fea and land, was not three times greater than it 
proved to be. In 1697, he was raiſed to the rank of rear admiral of the red 
ſquadron, and colonel of the firſt regiment of marines; he was next pro- 
moted to be vice-admiral of the white; and, on the eleventh of March, 
1702-3, he was made a vice-admiral of the red. In queen Anne's time, he 
continued to be an acting admiral ; and, though a vaſt number of complaints 
were then made of the management of the admiralty, yet we find his lord- 
ſhip included in none of them. He was, in the year 1705, with his father, 
one of the peers who proteſted againſt the reſolution, that the church was 
not in danger. He died June the twenty-fifth, 1729, aged ſeventy-one. 
His wife was Bridget, only daughter and heir to fir Thomas Hyde, of North- 
Mymms, in the county of Hertford, baronet, who died March the eighth, 
1733-4. By her he had two daughters, and two ſons, viz. the lady Bridget, 
who was married to the reverend doctor Williams, a prebendary of Chi- 
cheſter; and lady Mary, who was married, firſt, to Henry Somerſet, duke of 
Beaufort; and ſecondly, on October the fifteenth, 1715, to William Cochran 
earl of Dundonald, of the kingdom of Scotland. The ſons were William- 
Henry, born in July, 1691, but died at Utrecht of the ſmall- pox, on the 
ninth of Auguſt, 1711. | „ 

The younger ſon, Peregrine-Hyde, the third duke, who next ſucceeded 
to the title and honour, was, in his father's life-time, January the thirty firſt, 
1712-13, ſummoned to parliament, by the title of lord Oſborne of Kiveton. 
and took place according to his anceſtor's patent of creation, Auguſt the 
fifteenth, 1673. He married to his firſt wife the lady Elizabeth Harley, 
daughter to Robert, earl of Oxford and Mortimer, lord high treaſurer of 
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Great-Britain. She died November the twentieth, 1713. By her he had 
iſſue, Thomas, the preſent duke of Leeds. His ſecond wife was the lady 
Anne Seymour, third daughter to Charles, duke. of Somerſet ; by her he 
had a ſon, who died in his infancy ; ; and the mother died November the 
twenty-ſeventh, 1722. His grace's third wife, whom he married in April, 
1725, was Juliana, daughter and coheir to Roger Hale of Halewell, in the 

county of Devon, eſquire, by whom he had no iſſue, and ſhe ſurviving him, 
is fince maried to Charles, carl of Portmore. His grace died the ninth of 
May, 1731. 

Thomas, the. preſent and. fourth duke of Leeds, was born November the 
fixth, 1713, and returned from his travels, January the twenty-ninth, 
1734-5. June the twenty-fixth, 1740, he married the lady Mary, youngeſt 
of the two daughters of Francis, earl of Godolphin. They had iflue a ſon, 

born May, 1741, who immediately died ; lady Harriot, born in November, 
1744, and lived but a few days; Thomas, marquis of Caermarthen, born 


the fifth of October, 1747, and died Auguſt the fifteenth, 1761; and 


Francis, now marquis of Caermarthen, born January the twenth-ninth, 
1750-1. 

On the twelfth of November, 1748, his grace was appointed warden and 
chief juſtice in eyre of all his majeſty's foreſts, chaſes, &c. ſouth of Trent. 


On the twenty-ſecond of June, 1749, he was elected a knight of the moſt 


noble order of the Garter, and inſtalled.at Windſor, on the ett of July, 


1750, and placed in the twelfth ſtall on the ſovereign's fide. On the felt 


day of January, 17 56, he was appointed cofferer of his majeſty's houſhold, 
and afterwards ſworn of the privy-council ; and, on May the twenty-ninth, 


1761, was appointed chief juſtice in eyre of all his majeſty's foreſts north 


of Trent. 
13 T L ES. 


Thomas Oſborne, duke of Leeds, marquis of Caermarthen, earl of Danby, 
viſcount Latimer, and Dumblain, baron Oſborne, of Kiveton, and knight 


of the moſt noble order of the Garter. 
VVV 


Baronet, the thirteenth of July, 1620, 18 James J.; 1 Oſborne, of 
Kiveton, in Yorkſhire, and viſcount Latimer (the name of a family) the 


fifteenth of Auguſt, 1673, 25 Charles II.; viſcount of Dumblain, in Scot- 
land, the ninteenth of July, 1675, 27 Charles II.; earl of Danby, in the 
north riding of Yorkſhire, the twenty-ſeventh of June, 1674, 26 Charles II.; 
marquis of Caermarthen, in the county of Caermarthen, the twentieth of 
April, 1689, 1 William and Mary; and duke of Leeds, in the county of 
York, the fourth of May, 1694, 6 William and Mary. 
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Quarterly, ermine, and azure, a croſs, Of. 
. Wop On a wreath, Argent and Azure a tyger paſſant, Argent, mane 
and tufts, Sable. 1 

SuppoRTERs.] On the dexter Sas," A don, Or. On the Kalter, a 
er Argent, both armed and —— 8 and each gorged with a 

ucal coronet, Azure. | 

Morro. ] PAx IN D 

CHIEF SEATS. 12 

At North:Mymmn, in the county of Hertford, four miles from Hatfield, 
and ſeventeen from London; at Kiveton, in the county of York, fix miles 
from Rotheram, and one hundred and twenty from; London ; and at Hart- 
hill, Rope and Waller-hall, all i m the As S i 
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O family in England have preſerved their public virtue and principles 
more unblemiſhed, than the noble houſe I now propoſe to treat of. 
According to fir William Dugdale, (who, for his authority, quotes 

the pipe-rolls) inthe third year of king John, by the account of the then 
| ſheriff, it appears, that John Ruſſel gave fifty marks to the king for leave to 

marry the ſiſter of Daun Bardolf, who ſeems to have been a ward of the crown, - 
and a conſiderable heireſs. The ſame John appears to have been conſtable of © 

Corft-caſtle, during the following reign.  Higgfen was Raphe Ruſſel, who CR 
married Iſabel, daughter and coheireſs of James de Newmarch, one of the 

Engliſh barons; and, in the twenty-ſecond-of Henry III. be had reſpite of 

What was due from him to the king's. exchequer upon the collections of divers Ns 
eſcutages, for the moiety of the honour of the ſaid James de Newmarch ; a 5 | 
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proof this of the great favours he-enjoyed-under that king. The ſon and heir 
of this Raphe Ruſſel, was William, who, in the“ reign of Edward I. obtained 
the king's charter for a market every week upon the Thurſday, and a fair on 
the day and morrow of St. Mathew the apoſtle, at his manor of Kingſton, 
commonly called Kingſton Ruſſel, in the county of Dorſet; which lordſhip, 
ſays Dugdale, is ſtill enjoyed by the chief branch of this family; having 
been held by ſerjeantry, viz. to be cup-bearer to the king at the four prin- 
cipal feaſts in the year. This William Ruſſel, according to Prynne's briefs 
of parliament, was knight of the ſhire for the county of Southampton, in 
the firſt year of Edward IT. He married Jane, daughter of Robert Peverel, 
and by her he had a ſon, Theobald Ruſſel, whom he left a minor, as appears 
by a moſt authentic record in the rolls of parliament of that reign. For 
there we find, No. 139, a petition to the king and council from this minor, 
rehearſing the articles of Magna Charta, by which the king's wards are to 
have their maintenance from thoſe to whom the king commits the cuſtody 
of their lands. The young gentleman therefore complains that he had 
received no maintenance either from the king, or his keepers, and prays for 
remedy. The council, in anſwer to this petition, refers it to the treaſurer 
and barons of the exchequer, to give him a proper and competent mainte- 
nance out of his lands, provided he is not married. This Theobald married 
for his firſt wife, Eleanor, daughter and coheireſs of Ralph de Gorges. This 


* 


Ralph de Gorges appears to have been, in the t'me of Edward II. a baron of 


great property. F or in the rolls of parliament, in the ſame reign, there is a 
petition from him, No. 163, to the king and council, “ praying to be 
«« reſtored to the cuſtody and bailiwick of Whittelwode foreſt, which the 
« late king had granted him for his life, he having been deprived of it 
« by Robert de Harwedon, who had been deputy to Hugh le Diſpenſer, 
« juſtice in eyre of the foreſts beyond the Trent.” The anſwer is by the 
council, „“ that the ſaid Hugh le Diſpenſer ſhould certify to the king, the 
e reaſon why he deprived Ralph of the ſaid bailiwick.” In the rolls of the 
ſame reign, the ſaid Ralph de Gorges, and Peter de Evercy, for themſelves, 
and in the name of all the community of the Iſle of Wight, complain, 


«« that though they held their lands in the ſaid iſland, in the time of war, 


« without being obliged to attend any foreign ſervice, yet that James de 
Norton, and Richard de Borkunte, collectors of the king's eſcutage in that 
place, had diſtrained them for their payment of an eſcutage for going 
* beyond ſeas.” 'This petition is referred to the treaſurer and barons of the 


* Dugdale ſays the twelfth year, and quotes a charter of that date; but, if his account is right, there is 


reaſon to think, that this William Ruſſel was grandſon to Raphe ; for there is an alphabetical index of the 


heirs of the noble Engliſh families now extant in the Tower of London, which I take to be a record of great 
authority, and a copy of it is extant, N“. 8. Claudius, Cotton Library, in the Britiſh Muſeum. By that 
index, William Ruſſel, ſon and heir of Raphe Ruſſel, died in the fixth year of Edward I. 2 
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— who are to enquire into the contents, and to do the petitioners 
juſtice. | MAT. | | 
The iſſue of this marriage was, firſt, Theobald, who took the name of 
Gorges, and was the anceſtor of the Gorges of Herefordſhire ; ſecond, fir Ralph 
| Ruſſel, who died in the third of Edward III. and left two ſons, Theobald 
and John, who died unmarried; third, Maurice, who, by the death of his 
brother, fir Ralph, came to the eſtate 'of Kingſton Ruſſel. This Maurice 
Ruſſel died in the eleventh of Henry VI. and had a fon, fir William Ruſſel, 
and two daughters, Iſabel, wife of Stephen Hatfield ; and Margaret, wife 
of Gilbert -Dennys, who became coheirs to Margery, the daughter and heireſs 
of fir William Ruſſel, knight, their bother 1 i 
The ſecond wife of Theobald Ruſſel beforementioned, was, Eleanor, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of John de la Tour. By her he had iſſue, William Ruſſel, who 
married the daughter and heireſs of —— Muſtyan. Their ſon was Henry, 
who married a daughter of — Godfrey; and his ſon John married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and coheireſs of John Heringham, eſquire. His ſons were, John 
and William; ſir John Ruſſel, his eldeſt ſon, is ſaid to have been ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, in the ſecond of Henry VI. This parliament met at Weſt- 
minſter, on the twentieth of October, at a very critical juncture. Henry VI. 
. was then in his cradle, and great differences aroſe between the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and the biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke of Glouceſter, though ſub- 
ſtitute to the duke of Bedford, who was in France, acted, in fact, as the pro- 
tector of the realm; but the biſhop, who was one of the moſt ambitious, 
cunning, men in his time, ſought to undermine him. The two dukes laid 
before the parliament the ſtate of the kingdom, and all they had done was. 
approved of. The houſe then adjourned from the ſeventeenth of December, 
to the fourteenth of January ; and, on the eighteenth of February, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and his faction, preſented a new liſt of the king's council, 
which was ſettled, and the powers given them, were greatly detrimental to 
thoſe of the two royal dukes. It appears through all thoſe conteſts, that the 
ſpeaker, fir John Ruſlel, carried himſelf with great prudence and impartiality. 
On the ninteenth day of May, 1432, a new parliament met, and fir John 
Ruſſel, or, as I find him called by hiſtorians, John Ruſſel, eſquire, was again 
choſen ſpeaker. In this parliament, the haughty biſhop, now cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, received ſome ſevere mortifications ; and having been guilty, through 
his great extortions, of many unwarrantable acts againſt the ſtate, he was 
obliged to buy his pardon with an immenſe ſum of money, the greateſt 
part of the current coin of England being then in his hands. It was in 
this parliament that livery was granted to Richard, duke of York, of all the 
hereditaments belonging to the late Edward, duke of York, and Edmund, 
earl of March; and before it roſe, ſeveral acts paſt in it, greatly to the advan- 
tage and honour of the ſubject. 


L 'The ſpeaker's name was John Ruſſel; but who he was, is not quite clear. 
Fort EL M m 
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This fir John Ruflel married Alice, the daughter of Freuxmere, and had 
iſſue two daughters, and a ſon. The daughters were, Alice, married to the 
father of fir Thomas Trenchard ; and Chriſtian, who married Walter Che- 
verell, eſquire. The ſon was James Ruſſel, who married Alice, daughter 
of Thomas Wyſe, gentleman, who, by his will, dated 1505, bequeathed 
his whole eſtate to his wife Alice, and his ſon John, who were his executors. 
Beſides his ſon John, he had two daughters; Elizabeth, married to Nicholas 
Boremont, who was one of the witneſſes to his will; and Thomaflin, who 
married Robert Hufley, of Shapwick, in Dorſetſhire. Tt (TORR 
His ſon John lived at Barwick, near Bridport, in Dorſetſhire, and was 
one .of the moſt complete gentlemen in Europe. Though it was then 
uncommon for Engliſh gentlemen to accompliſh themſelves by going abroad, 
yet he acquired, by travelling, ſuch knowledge of men and things, that he 
became a companion -to the greateſt princes of that age. When he was but 
a young man, and juſt returned from his travels, in January 1505, Philip, 
arch-duke of Auſtria, only ſon of the emperor Maximilian, having equipped 
fourſcore veſſels to go with his wife, Joan, daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabell, 
king and queen of Caſtile and Aragon, to Caſtile, the more certainly to inſure the 
title of king of Caſtile, which he had but juſt uſurped from his father-in- 
law, went, with his queen, on board one of them, and the whole ſet fail 
for Caſtile. A moſt dreadful ſtorm ariſing, the fleet was driven upon the coaſt 
of England, and Philip found himſelf ſo much indiſpoſed, that he ordered 
his ſhip to be run into the harbour of Weymouth, with an intention of 
taking ſome refreſhment, and then putting to ſea, before Henry, with whom 
he ſtood upon very indifferent terms, ſhould know of his being in England. 
All the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt were terribly alarmed at the ſight of fo 
numerous a fleet; and fir Thomas Frenchard, mr. Ruſſel's relation, with fir 
John Carew, two of the principal gentlemen of the country, getting toge- 
ther what force they could, marched directly towards. the coaſt. While they 
were upon their march, they were informed how matters ſtood; and before 
the king could re-imbark, -for the ſtorm continued from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-ſixth of January, they arrived at Weymouth, and waited upon 
Philip, with all the reſpe& due to a crowned head. Philip could not avoid 
diſcovering ſome impatience to be gone ; but the two knights gave him to 
underftand, that he could not return on board his ſhips, till the king their 
maſter had the pleaſure of ſeeing him. King Henry VII. was then at Wind- 
ſor, where his court was very {ſplendid ; and received at this place the diſ- 
atches, informing him of the arrival of this illuſtrious gueſt. In the mean 
while, fir Thomas Trenchard entertained the arch-duke in his own houſe, 
and very politely introduced mr. Ruſſel, who was maſter of all the modern 
languages, to attend him. Philip, entering into converſation with mr. Ruſſel, 
was amazed at the knowledge and capacity he diſcovered; and, in the famous 
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interview he had with Henry at Windſor, he ſpoke of him to Henry, in pri- 
vate converſation, as one of the moſt polite and accompliſhed gentlemen he 
had ever ſeen. Henry was toe good a judge of mankind, after ſuch an 
information, and from ſo great an authority, not to deſire to ſee this extra- 
ordinary perſon,, and mr. Ruſſel ſoon, more than, juſtified all, that had 
beenſaid of him by the arch-duke. But Henry VII. dying in 1 509, it is 
unknown whether he gave mr. Ruſſel any employment equal to his merit. 
He ſeems rather to have kept him about his own perſon, as a private favou- 
rite, and it is certain, that his ſon, the prince of Wales, afterwards Henry 
VIII. was thoroughly acquainted with his abilities, and appointed him gen- 
tleman of his privy-chamber. As to mr. Ruſſel himſelf, he knew the 
world too well, to ſeek to rife in a court, which, like that of Henry VIII. 
was full of caprice as well as intrigue. Diſliking, however, to be idle, he 
ſerved, under Henry, in the campaign which made him maſter of Therouenne, 
and Tournay, in the fifth year of his reign ; and he obtained, about three 
years after, a grant of certain lands in Tournay.. But that town and terri- 
tory was, in the eleventh of the ſame reign, ceded back to the French. After 
this, in the fourteenth of Henry VIII. he was knighted by the earl of 
Surry, for his gallant behaviour at the taking of Morlaix, in Britanny; and 
next year he was made marſhal of the marſhalſea, or knight marſhal of 
England. But an occaſion ſoon preſented, that gave more proper employ- 
ment for his genius. T . 
Charles, conſtable of Bourbon, about this time, was concerting meaſures 
with the emperor Charles V. with whom Henry was in ſtrict alliance, for 
breaking out into rebellion againſt his ſovereign, Francis I. of France. It 
being neceſſary to bring Henry into this ſecret, the conſtable would treat 
with no Engliſhman, but one of undoubted ſecreſy and fidelity. This pointed 
out to Henry the perſon of fir John Ruſſel, for he was now knighted ; and he 
opened the buſineſs to fir John. Henry was, at that time, entirely governed 
by Wolſey the moſt jealous man alive, of any miniſter, who was not em- 
ployed, or recommended, by himſelf. Sir John knew that, and as he was 
too wiſe to incur the diſpleaſure, he was too virtuous to court the favour, of 
his eminency ; but at the ſame time, he could not decently refuſe to ſerve his 
prince, and his country. The tampering with the ſubjects of another power 
was juſtified by that power's having fomented the rebellion of the earl of 
Deſmond, in Ireland; and employing other practices to excite the Engliſh 
ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. At laſt, fir John accepted of the employ- 
ment; but, to avoid expoſing himſelf to the inſolence of the miniſter, he 
declined being veſted with any public character. This prudent conduct 
ſheltered him from envy; and, going abroad, he had ſeveral interviews with 
the conſtable of Bourbon, whom he brought intirely into Henry's views. 
It was agreed between them, that the conſtable ſhould DALE Eleanora, of 
| | m2 
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"Auſtria, the queen dowager of Portugal; who was to be declared heireſs of 
all the eſtates of the houſe of Auſtria, if her two brothers, Charles V. and 
Ferdinand, ſhould die without iſſue; and that he ſhould join the armies of 
Henry and Charles with a body of troops. This negotiation being finiſhed, 
the cardinal propoſed, that the armies of the allies ſhould not amuſe them- 
ſelves with fieges, but penetrate directly into the heart of France; and to 
accelerate their operations, fir John Ruſſel had orders to advance one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns to the conſtable of Bourbon, for taking ten thouſand 
| Auſtrians into their ſervice. But the ſlowneſs and inſincerity of the imperial 
court rendered all the diſpoſitions of the allies fruitleſs ; and, though the 
Engliſh troops, under the duke of Suffolk, got great honour during the 
campaign, yet they were obliged to return to Calais. Sir John Ruſſel, all 
this time, was attending the operations of the conſtable of Bourbon, whoſe 
province it was to act in Burgundy ; but the ſituation of public affairs was 
ſuch, that the conſtable was forced to commit the management of the war 
there to the count Furſtemberg, who was defeated by the count de Guile. 
Sir John Ruſſel, however, ſtill continued to negociate with the conſtable and 
the emperor, who, by this time, had greatly diſguſted the cardinal, and was 
intruſted with all the money advanced by his court for paying the Germans, 
The cardinal having failed in his competition for the popedom, through the 
ſecret intrigues of the emperor, at laſt ordered fir John to ſtop payment, till 
the emperor ſhould manage the war more according to the king of England's 
liking. This forwarded the operations of the campaign, in 1524, and the 
Imperialiſts ſeemed to act with more vigour than they had done, before fir 
John had orders to renew his payments. He was then in Provence; and doctor 
Pace, one of the cardinal's dependents, had been joined with him in his 
negotiations with the emperor, and the conſtable. The Imperialiſts, about 
the ſame time, having loſt ground in Italy, the emperor was at liberty to 
have followed the cardinal's favourite plan of carrying the war into the heart 
of France; and ſir John had orders to enter upon a negotiation for that 
purpoſe. He was then in the emperor's camp; and, together with doctor 
Pace, ſoon concluded a treaty ; the chief articles of which, were, That 
« as ſoon as the conſtable, with the greateſt part of the emperor's army in 
„Italy, ſhould enter France, the king of England ſhould furniſh a ſum of 
„ money (equal to one hundred and twenty-four thouſand ducats) for one 
« month's pay of the ſaid troops. That it ſhould be in the option of Henry, 
either to continue the payment of the ſaid ſum every month, during the 
* campaign, or to paſs into France, by Picardy, with a royal army; which 
«© was to be joined by the emperor's troops, in the Low Countries, and a 
« proportionable train of artillery ; the which army was to keep the field 
* till the end of December. That in caſe the conſtable's expedition ſhould 
«« ſucceed, then the king of France was to be obliged to reſtore him to all 
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* his eſtates and poſts, and to put him in poſſeſſion of Provence, by virtue 
„„ of a ceſſion, which, in the reign of Charles VIII. the late duke of Lor- 
“rain had made of all his pretenſions upon that county, in favour of Anne, 
* dutcheſs of Bourbon, the conſtable's wife's mother. That the conſtable 
«© ſhould poſſeſs that county, with the title of king, but paying homage to 
«the king of England, as being the true ſovereign of France; nor was the 
ſaid conſtable to enter into any treaty with Francis, the. pretended king 
of France, without the conſent of the king of England, and the empe- 
ror. That the emperor ſhould, at the fame time, enter France on the 
<« fide of Spain; and that the ambaſſadors of both powers ſhould make joint 
«« repreſentations at the courts of the Italian princes, of the neceſſity of their 
« furniſhing their quotas in money, in order to ſhut the door againſt the 
« French ever again repaſſing the Alps.” 

This treaty, the moſt curious and important of any in that reign, was 
defeated in its execution by the intereſted views of the emperor, who had 
nothing in his eye, but the making himſelf maſter of Marſeilles, and who 
appropriated all the money advanced to him to his own purpoſes. The 
cardinal being ſenfible of this, gave fir John Ruſſel, upon whom the chief 
management lay, inſtructions to advance no more money, till the emperor 
had furniſhed his quotas to the common cauſe. By this time, Francis had 
forced the Imperialiſts, under the conſtable of Bourbon, to raiſe the fiege of 
Marſeilles, and to evacuate France ;- which gave Francis an opportunity once 
more to carry the war into Italy, where he was taken priſoner, at the battle 
of Pavia, by the conſtable. Sir John Ruſſel was all this while attending 
the Imperial army, as a kind of commiſſary for England; with a diſcretion- 
ary power of advancing, or detaining money, as the Imperialiſts ſhould 
behave; he was accordingly preſent at the battle of Pavia, where the empe- 
ror's great ſucceſs gave ſuch umbrage to Henry and the cardinal, as laid the 
foundation of a peace with France. Sir John Ruſſel was employed in all 
the previous negotiations of the treaty, which, in fact, had been in nego- 
tiation privately, between the counteſs regent of France, mother to Francis, 
and Wolſey, ſome time before the battle of Pavia. Sir John likewiſe made 
ſeveral journeys to Rome, to manage the Engliſh affairs with the empe- 

ror . - 5 

_ Having thus diſcharged, with the greateſt addreſs, the part of an able and 
faithful miniſter, in the moſt perplexed and trying ſituations, returning to 

England, he ſerved as ſheriff of Dorſet and Somerſetſhire, in the ninteenth 

of Henry VIII. and behaved with ſuch prudence, that he was in the higheſt 
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According to Guicciardini, the firſt lord Ruſſel, then a commoner, was, in the year 1527, ſent by 
Henry VIII. with thirty-thouſand ducats, as a preſent to the pope, to negotiate a truce between him 
and the Imperialſts. He was afterwards employed by his holineſs, to negotiate with the viceroy of Naples; 
and in one of the journeys he undertook on thoſe occaſions, he had the misfortune to break his leg. 
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favour, both with the king, and his miniſter, without being reduced to 
the meanneſs of adulation ; which was the general price of preferment in 
that court. The negotiations that afterwards were ſet on foot, and which 
terminated in a breach between England and the emperor, are foreign to this 
work; but though his merit was too high for the cardipal to attack publicly, 
yet there is ſome reaſon to believe, that he was ſecretly not his friend ; for we 
do not perceive, that he obtained any ſignal favours from Henry, during the 
cardinal's adminiſtration ; but Wolſey being dead, and a new treaty concluded 
between Henry and Francis, Henry agreed to have an interview with that 
prince, in which he was attended by fir John Ruſſel. This interview, which 
happened at Bologne, is famous in hiſtory for its magnificence. From that time 


to the twenty-ninth year of the ſame reign, he ſeems to have been employed 


abroad in private commiſſions. In the twenty-ninth of the ſame reign, he was 
made comptroller of the houſhold, and ſworn of the privy-council ; and, upon 
the birth of the prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VI. in 1538, he was, on 
the ninth of March, advanced to the title and dignity of a baron of the realm, 
by the title of John, lord Ruſſel, baron Ruſſel of Cheyney, in the county of 
Buckingham. Stafford, duke of Buckingham having been beheaded, and his 
eſtate confiſcated for high treaſon, the king conferred his manor of Agmon- 
deſham, in Bucks, upon the ſaid John, the better to ſupport his new dignity, 
This was but an earneſt of the royal favour ; for, upon the diſſolution of the 
religious houſes, in the thirty-firſt of that reign, he obtained a grant, bearing 
date the fourth of July, to himſelf, and Anne, his wife, and to the heirs of 
their two bodies lawfully begotten, of the whole ſcite and circuit of the rich 
abby of Our Lady, and faint Rumon of Taveſtoke, in com. Devon; as alſo of 
the borough and town of Taveſtoke ; and of the manors of Hundewyke, 
Morwell, and Morwell-Ham, Mylton-Abbot, alias Mylton-Legh, Lamerton, 
Hole, Bren-Torr, Wyke-Dabernon, Peter-Stavye, Ottrew, alias Otterye, Whit- 
church, and Newton ; with the hundred of Hundewyke (otherwife called 
the hundred of Taveſtoke) ; as alſo of the rectory and vicarage of Taveſtoke, 
Likewiſe of the manor of Antony, in com. Cornub. And of the borough 
of Denbury, with the manors of Denbury, Plymſtoke, Worington, Cowyke, 
Enwyke, Burleigh, Olderige, Cave-Linch, Whymple, Woodmarſthon, Chriſ- 
tenſtowe, Borington and Cornewedede, all in com. Devon ; and pertaining to the 
ſame diſſolved monaſtery of Taveſtoke. Alſo of the manor of Hawkewell, in 
com. Somerſet, with all the mines of tin and lead in Denbury, and Plymſtoke, 
the advowſons of the rectories appropriate, and not appropriate; and divers 
lands, parcel of the diſſolved monaſtery of Donkiſwell, in com. Devon. Like- 
wiſe of the houſe of the Friers-Preachers, in Exeter, with the church, &c. 
paying thirty-ſix pounds per annum to the court of augmentation, and two 
hundred and forty-eight pounds more, for all ſervices. And, upon the fifteenth 
of October next enſuing, of the manor of Cory-Fitzpain, with the moiety of 
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the advowſon of the church of Charlton-Makerel, in com. Somerſet, in fee. 
Alſo of the manor of Abbots-Aſton, in com. Bucks, belonging to the diſſolved 
abbey of St. Albans, in com. Hertford. | 
Perhaps, no ſubject in the kingdom was more inſtrumental in promoting the 
re formation, than the lord Ruſſel was. We mult not, however, here forget, that 
uncle, fir Thomas Ruſſel, was, in this reign, one of the moſt popular mem- 
bers in the houſe of commons ; and likewiſe in great favour with the king. 
Though he had boldly oppoſed cardinal Wolſey, during his power, yet he 
befriended him in his diſgrace, without incurring Henry's diſpleaſure ; and it 
was owing to him, that Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Eſſex, was 
brought into parliament, being likewiſe zealous for the reformation. It is 
therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that he concurred with his nephew in all his 
meaſures, and that they were mutual ſupports to each other. The lord Ruſſel 
now made daily acquiſitions of wealth and honours ; he was made knight of 
the Garter, lord warden of the ſtannaries in the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall; and, in the twenty-third of Henry, he was appointed lord admiral of 
England and Ireland July the twenty eighth; and when the king thought it 
expedient to eſtabliſh a council for managing the affairs of the weſtern parts of 
the kingdom, he was appointed preſident of the counties of Devon, Cornwall, 
Somerſet, and Dorſet. =. . 
As a proof of his great intereſt with his maſter, whom he ſeems to have 
ſerved as a kind of private ſecretary, I ſhall here inſert the copies of two letters, 
tranſcribed from the Originals, No. 283 of the Harleyan Manuſcripts, in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. Both of them are addreſſed to the lord Cobham, governor of 


Calais, a worthy gallant officer. 


After my very hearty commendations to your good lordſhip, theſe are to 
ce put the ſame in remembrance, that the ſluices towards Saint Omer's may be 
<« left open, at ſuch time as need ſhall, for that the king's victuallis be con- 
% 'veyed. And, my lord, this ſhall be to require your good lordſhip, in the 
«. favour of an old acquaintance, and a friend of mine, one Rauffe Wryne, 
„ that he may through the ſame, your lordſhip's favour, the rather at my 
«* inſtance and requeſt, be appointed as victualler at Calais, having the commo- 
et dity and uſe of the ſame, as in that behalf doth appertain. Your lordſhip's 
« goodneſs wherein thereby ſhewed to him, ſhall not only bind him fo much 
<« towards your lordſhip, as alſo me to miniſtre unto you, or yours, any other 
ce pleaſure ; and that hereupon your lordſhip will fignifye unto me of the 
« tame your goodneſs towards him by this bearer. Thus, the Bleſſed Trinity 
e ſend your lordſhip fo hartily well to fare, as I would myſelf. 

“ From the camp at Fynes, this twenty-ſixth of June, your lordſhip's own 
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My lord Norfolk is removed to a place called Arrabon , ſo that on Satur= 
.B 2 next, both monſieur de Buers, with others, and we all ſhall meet toge- 
r | 7% 


4 


The next letter is a proof, not only of his great intereſt with Henry, but of 


the fincerity with which he ſerved his noble friend, 
« My very good lord, . 1 85 


I heartily recommend me unto your good lordſhip, ever ſo advertiſing you 


<« of the king's majeſty's proſperous health. Upon the receipt of your letters, 
© I underſtand how that you think to be out-lawed the next tearme, at 
te the king's. ſuitte, for certain debts of my lord, your father's. My lord, I 
© have moved the king's majeſty according to your requeſt, whereupon his 


commanded me to write to his atturney, for the ſtay-of ſuch proceſs againſt 
« you; and that he ſhall no further proceed in any ſuch againſt you for the 


© ſame, untyl his majeſty ſhall in the ſame determyne with his counſail. I 
e have lykwys ſhewed unto his highneſs of your proceedings, which his 


« majeſty taketh very well, praying you, my lord, to ſet the ſame forth with 


call the ſpeed you can; by the which, your lordſhip ſhall be aſſured to have 
« of his highneſs right hearty thanks. I have here ſent you a letter, directed 
ce to mr. atturny, that he ſhall ſtay all proceſs againſt you at the king's ſuitte. 
Thus, my good lord, fare you right hartily well. Written at Dover, the 
ce third day of May, by your lordſhip's own affured, 3 

| J. RUSSEL.” 


But the abilities of the lord Ruſſel were not confined to the cabinet; for, in 
the laſt mentioned year, ſome miſunderſtandings falling out between France 
and England, he was ſent over to Picardy with ſome troops of horſe, to make 
head againſt monſieur Vendoſme, the French general there. The two courts 
coming to a good underſtanding, he returned to England ; and, on the third 
of December, 1543, being the thirty-fourth of Henry VIII. he was appointed 
lord privy-ſeal; and, in the year 1545, he was captain-general of the vanguard 
of the king's army (ſome ſay the rearward) when Boulogne was taken; the parti- 
culars of which expedition are to be found in the marquis of Wincheſter's 
memoirs, which I have already given. In the year 1547, Henry being in his 
laſt moments, appointed the lord Ruſſel, by his will, one of the council, or 
rather regency, under his fon and ſucceſſor; but we do not find the name of 
lord Ruſſel amongſt thoſe great men, who made their court in a moſt ſhame- 
ful manner to the duke of Somerſet. At the coronation of Edward VI. the 


highneſs dyd not forget his promiſe to you, made in the ſame, and hath 


twentieth of February, he acted as lord high ſteward of England. Upon the 


duke of Somerſet's being appointed protector of the kingdom, the lord Ruſſel 
was. one of the new council ; but it does not appear that he ſided with any 


* 
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party, though he was conſulted by all, eſpecially in the affairs of the revenue, 
and about paying off the public debt. In all matters regarding the reformation 
of religion, he was ſo active, that he was conſidered as the moſt proper perſon 
for keeping the people within due bounds. It is certain, that the protector 
duke of Somerſet, by his lenity, and by always taking part with the lower 
people againſt the great nobility and land-holders, had encouraged the former 
into a rebellion, and he could find no ſubject in England ſo proper to ſuppreſs 
it, as the lord Ruſſel, who continued, at this time, to act as lord preſident of the 
weſt. The inſurgents were headed by a gentleman of the name of Arundel, 
and their numbers beginning to be far more formidable than they were at firſt 
imagined, a proclamation was iſſued, offering a pardon to all the rebels in 
Devonſhire, who ſhould, within a limited time, ſubmit to the lord Ruſſel, lord 
privy-ſeal. Other proclamations, ſome. of a ſevere, others of an impolitic 
nature, were iſſued; but, at laſt, the rebellion grew almoſt general. The per- 
text for it was, the vaſt number of incloſures, by which the poor people were 
turned out of their livings ; but, in fact, the rebellion itſelf was cheriſhed and 
encouraged by the Roman catholic clergy. The protector thought to quiet 
them, by giving ſtri& charge to the commiſſioners for incloſures, to remedy the 
grievances ; but his palliatives ſerved only to render the inſurrection more wide 
and violent than ever. This neceſſarily occaſioned a great diſperſion of the 
government's forces through the ſeveral counties; and the lord Ruſſel's army 
was ſo ſmall, that he durſt not attack the Devonſhire rebels, who were now 
ten thouſand ſtrong, all of them able-bodied men. They had publiſhed a liſt 
of their grievances, and, by thar, it appeared, that they wanted to reſtore the 
popiſh religion. Happily for the government, they reſolved to attack Exeter, 
then the ſtrongeſt and moſt flouriſhing city in the weſt of England ; and they 
ſpent ſo much time before it, without being able to take it, that the lord Grey 


of Wilton, having ſupprefled the commotions of Oxfordſhire and Bucking- 


| hamſhire, joined the lord Ruſſel with his force, and they advanced together 
to the relief of Exeter, the ſiege of which was ſoon abandoned by the rebels, 
| who retired to a ſtrong camp at Stampford-Courtney... I ſhall give an account 
of the other particulars of this campaign, which was ſo glorious to the lord 
Ruſſel, from a curious letter, written by himſelf, or his order, to the lords of 
the council, and which has been preſerved in the Cottonian library. | 
„The royal army, having relieved Exeter, marched from that city with an 

© intention to attack the rebels in their camp; which was ſtrongly fortified 
* both by ſituation and entrenchments. The lord Grey, and fir William 
Herbert (who ſeems to have been third in command) advanced with a ſtrong 
*« detachment, and after reconnoitering the enemy, attacked them with the great 
e ordnance, which covered the pioneers while they were levelling the entrench- 
ments.“ It appears from his lordſhip's narrative, that he had in his army a 


body of Italian harquebuſiers, as he calls them; © and when the entrench- 
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© ments were levelled, the rebels were attacked in two places by thoſe 
© Italians” (who perhaps were Engliſhmen, but were called ſo, becauſe armed in 
the Italian manner) © and the Engliſh foot with ſuch fury, that the rebels began 
« to abandon their camp, and retired to the town“ my Stamford-Courtney, 
I ſuppoſe) * which they had taken care likewiſe to fortify. In the mean while, 
« Arundel, with his main body, ſtrove to cut off the detachment commanded 
by the lord Grey, and fir William Herbert, from the rear, commanded by 
© lord Ruſſel. This attack had almoſt ruined the king's army, and the lord 
Grey left fir William Herbert to finiſh the attack of the camp, while he 
© made head againſt Arundel. Herbert ſucceeding in his attack, drove the 
ce rebels from their entrenchments ; and about ſix hundred were killed in the 
ce purſuit. Their main body under Arundel, however, ſtill maintained its 
te ground; but Herbert returning from the purſuit, and the rear, under lord 
“ Ruſſel, being now come up, the rebels were charged in three places all at 
te once, by the lord Grey in front, and by lord Ruſſel and Sir William Herbert 
* on their flanks. Upon this, the rebels loſing all courage, fled with the 
«© utmoſt precipitation; but it was now too late, for about ſeven hundred were 
killed in the purſuit, and a greater number were taken priſoners. Arundel 
© the rebel fled to Launceſton, where he, together with ſeveral of his followers, 
were ſeized by the townſmen, who wanted to put to death all the priſoners 
t that were there in cuſtody, and the town itſelf was ſecured for the king by the 
ee lord Ruſſel, who ſent thither fir George and fir Peter Coren. His lordſhip | 
likewiſe took from the rebels fafteen pieces of cannon, ſome braſs, and others 
cc jron, and loſt not above one hundred or one hundred and fifty men, beſides 
a few that were wounded.” (Thus far his lordſhip's letter.) The happy 
ſuppreſſion of this formidable rebellion, added greatly to the high reputation 
which the lord Ruſſel had before; and ſevere examples were made of ſome of 
the ringleaders. ” 

About this time, the earl of Warwick's party were forming a ſtrong oppo- 
ſition to the protector duke of Somerſet, whoſe conduct had given but too 
much encouragement to thoſe rebellions; and the protector had no other 
reſource for his ſupport, than to apply to the lord Ruſſel, who was obliged till 
to continue at the head of the army in the weſt. The protector was then 
with the king at Windſor, and the lord Ruſſel received from him a peremptory 
order to march thither, at the head of his army. Had his lordſhip obeyed, 
all England muſt ſoon have been plunged into blood ; but, with the greateſt 
expreſſions of regard to the protector, he gave him to underſtand, that the 
peace of the public was his firſt object, and that he. would employ the power 
he was maſter of for no other purpoſe than to preſerve it ; he hinted, at the 
ſame time, that it would be proper for the duke to ſatisfy the council with 
regard to his conduct. This letter was dated the eighth of October, but, 
three days after, he wrote another to the protector, promiſing him to do all he 
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could, in conjunction with fir William Herbert, to bring matters to an amicable 
_ concluſion. The ſequel may be learned in the account I have already given of 
the Seymour family. As to what relates perſonally to lord Ruſſe], it is certain 
he was diſguſted with the protector's conduct, and joined the lords in oppoſi- 
tion to him; ſo that when the protector was committed to the Tower, he was 
appointed to be one of the governors of the king's perſon. He was generous 
enough, however, to believe the protector to be guilty only of acts of indiſ- 
cretion, and, at that time, his moderation ſaved the protector's life. Not only 
the people, but the court, were ſenſible of his merits ; for, on the nineteenth 
of January, 1549-50, being created earl of Bedford, he made uſe of his 
great power, being ſtill lord privy-ſeal, in regulating the affairs of the govern- | 
ment, and bringing all parties to an equal diſpoſition of temper, A peace, 
about this time, being made with France, by which that crown was obliged to 
ſend ſome of her firſt nobility as hoſtages into England, his ſon, the lord 
Ruſſel, was one of the lords appointed to conduct them to London, in a man- 
ner ſuitable to their high rank and quality. All this while the earl of Bedford, 
like a true friend to his country, continued to exert all the high credit he was 
maſter of by ſerving her, and preventing a civil war, which was every day 
expected to break out, through the diſſentions between the duke of Somerſet 
and the earl of Warwick. In order to check the exorbitant greatneſs of the 
earl of Warwick, he concurred in throwing as much power as he could into 
the king's hands, and in endeavouring to get a proper commiſſion enabling 
the council to act during the king's minority; but in this laſt expedient 
he was diſappointed, by the ambition and malice of the earl of Warwick. 
In matters of religion, he continued, on all occaſions, ſteady to the cauſe of the 
. reformation. BY on. | 
| When the trial of the duke of Somerſet came on, the earl of Bedford was 
one of the peers who ſat upon it, and he would willingly have cleared him, 
had it been poſſible, of the the felony, for which he was condemned. He 
was as uſeful to his country in foreign, as in domeſtic, tranſactions. In the 
fourth year of king Edward, he was one of the commiſſioners who made a 
peace at Guiſnes, between England and France. In ſhort, he was, perhaps, 
the only great man in England, who, during that troubleſome reign, ſtood 
well with all parties. When Edward was upon his death-bed, his zeal for the 
proteſtant religion made him enter into an aſſociation for the ſupport of his will. 
In this he was joined by Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the moſt 
zealous friends of the reformation. Perceiving, however, that a bloody civil 
war was unavoidable, if the right of the next heir was ſet aſide, he was one of 
the counſellors who proclaimed queen Mary, with whom, notwithſtanding his 
difference in religion, he always was a favourite. When the treaty of marriage 
was ſet on foot between that queen, and Philip of Spain, gratitude for the 
memory of Philip's grandfather, who firſt introduced him to 4 * made him 
| n 2 
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ſecond the views of the emperor, Philip's father, after the independency of 
England had been carefully provided for by the marriage contract. In the 
year 1554, he, together with the lord Fitz-Herbert, were appointed ambaſ- 
ſadors to Spain, to receive Philip's full powers for concluding the marriage, 
which accordingly took place. Having diſcharged that commiſſion, he 
returned to England; nor does his name occur in the other tranſactions of 
that bloody reign. Upon his return from Spain, he died, March the four- 
teenth, 1554, at his houſe in the Strand, London, and was buried at Cheynes 
in Bucks. | | 
This great nobleman married Anne, daughter and ſole heireſs of fir Guy 
Sapcotes, knight, (nephew and heir to dame Agnes Cheyney) and widow 
of fir John Broughton of Tudington, in the county of Bedford, knight. 
By her he had Francis, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 
This Francis, earl of Bedford, was made one of the knights of the Bath, 
created on the coronation of Edward VI. and was very active in aſſerting the 
right of queen Mary to the crown, in oppoſition to the lady Jane Grey, her 


father and family. This nobleman, like his father, was a zealous pro- 


teſtant. The marriage of the queen with king Philip, having involved her 
in a war with France, ſeven thouſand men, under the earl of Pembroke, 
were ſent to act againſt the French; and the earl of Bedford, who was then 
about thirty years of age, ſerved in that army as a general officer. The 
Engliſh joined the duke of Savoy, who inveſted St. Quintin ; and the French 
endavouring to relieve the place, a general action enſued, wherein the Eng- 
liſh troops faved the duke of Savoy's army from a total defeat, and were 
highly inſtrumental in gaining this victory over the French, which was fo 
compleat, that Charles V. hearing of it in his retirement, aſked, © whether 
the king his ſon was not, by that time, become maſter of Paris?” After 
the battle, the earl of Bedford, as appears by his letter to Cecil, dated the. 
twenty-fiſt of Auguſt, had the command given him of two thouſand Eng- 
| liſh, and, together with the count de Egmont, who commanded two thou- 
ſand Spaniards, made an inroad into France, which they ravaged for twenty- 
two miles, without meeting the leaſt reſiſtance. Nothing but the indolence 
and inactivity of Philip, could have then prevented him from marching to the 
gates of Paris; to which the Engliſh troops and their officers demanded to 
be led; but they were diſappointed. It is uncertain at what time the earl of 
Bedford returned to England ; but it is probable that he was not fond of 
living in his own country, in a reign of ſuch inhuman perſecution on 
account of religion. We know, however, that on the ſixteenth of March, 
1558, he was lord lieutenant of Cornwall and Devonſhire, and, as ſuch, had 
a very ample commiſſion for oppoſing a deſcent, which the French threatened 
to make in thoſe counties. Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth to the 
crown, the earl of Bedford was one of the additional privy-counſellors ſhe 
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made, in order to balance the influence of the popiſh privy-counſellors, 
who had been left by Queen Mary; and who ſtill continued to act. He was 
one of the principal nobility, whom that queen conſulted in all matters of 

reformation. The vaſt influence which the papiſts had, both at court and 
in the nation, obliged her to proceed with the utmoſt caution in that great 
work. He was one of the ſecret committee of proteſtant noblemen, to 
whom the queen committed the plan of her future goverment ; nor would 
Parker, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, undertake the correction of 
king Edward's liturgy, until the marquis of Northampton, the earls of Bed- 
ford and Pembroke, the lord John Grey, and ſecretary Cecil, promiſed him, 
and the other divines engaged in the ſame work, their protection. In the 
ſecond year of that reign, he was ſent ambaſſador to France, and diſcharged 
his commiſſion ſo well, that he was ſent again to the ſame court, with com- 
pliments of condolance, and congratulation, to Charles IX. who ſucceeded 


his brother, Francis II. huſband to Mary, queen of Scots. On the fourteenth 


of May, the ſame year, he was elected a knight of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, and was inſtalled by his proxy, fir George Howard; fir Gilbert 
Dethick being ſent to him with the enſigns of the order. Upon the death 
of lord Grey of Wilton, his lordſhip was made governor of Berwick, then 
one of the moſt important poſts in the kingdom ; a war being every day 
expected to break out with France and Scotland. He was at the ſame time 
warden of the eaſt marches. towards Scotland. In the year 15064, the earl of 
Bedford, and fir Thomas Randolph, were appointed commiſſioners, on the 
part of queen Elizabeth, to confer with the earls of Argyle and Murray, and 
Ledington, the Scotch ſecretary of ſtate, about the differences between the 
two crowns. Randolph had propoſed, by order of his miſtreſs, the lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards the famous earl of Leiceſter, for a huſband to 
Mary; offering, if ſhe accepted him, to have the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England ſettled in Mary's favour. Mary declined the match,. but confe- 
rences about the ſucceſſion ſtill went on; and the earl of Bedford, in a letter 
which he and Randolph wrote to queen Elizabeth, dated the twenty-third 
of November, gave her ſome hopes, that Mary might be brought over from 
her ſcruples as to her marriage with Dudley; but Mary ſoon after falling in 
love with Darnley, married him. In the year 1565, Mary having obliged 
the earl of Murray, and her other rebellious ſubjects, to take ſhelter in Eng- 
land, the earl of Bedford, as governor: of Berwick, teceived private orders 
from queen Elizabeth to aſſiſt Murray, but ſo as that ſhe ſhould not ſeem to 
be privy to it. In the ſame year, Elizabeth named the earl of Bedford and 
fir John Forreſter, as her commiſſioners to negociate an accommodation 
between Mary and her ſubjects. Mary named Bothwell, who was perſon- 


ally obnoxious to Elizabeth, as one of her commiſſioners ; this nomination 


being objected to, Mary told Randolph, that ſhe diſliked the earl of Bedford 
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as much as Elizabeth did Bothwell. This expreſſion had no other effect, 


than encreaſing Elizabeth's eſteem for the earl; and the negotiation fell to 
the ground. When Mary was delivered of her ſon, afterwards James I. of 
England, queen Elizabeth nominated the earl of Bedford, to aſſiſt in her 
part of the ceremony at the baptiſm of the young prince; and to make 


Mary a preſent of a magnificent font of pure gold upon the occaſion. Eliza- 
beth, at the ſame time, gave the earl a ſet of inſtructions, which have come 


to our hands, and which ſufficently demonſtrates, that ſhe certainly intended 
to have left her next in the ſucceſſion to the crown of England. The earl, 


at the ſame time, was charged to deliver to Mary, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 


of Elizabeth's friendſhip, and that ſhe would for ever forget the differences 


that had fo long ſubſiſted between them. He was likewiſe to promiſe, in 
the name of his miſtreſs, that ſhe. would order a ſtrict examination to be 
made into the validity of her father's will, which was unfavourable to Mary. 
Theſe, and ſome other compliments being premiſed, his lordſhip was then 
to propoſe a league of perpetual friendſhip between the two queens, and that 
Mary ſhould ratify the treaty of Edinburgh ; but with a great abatement of 
former demands. Our meaning, ſays Elizabeth, in her inſtructions, is 
ce to require nothing to be confirmed in that treaty, but that which directly 
«« appertains to us and our children, omitting any thing in that treaty that 
« may be prejudicial to her title, as next heir after us and our children ; all 


which may be ſecured to her, by a new treaty betwixt us. And for her 


* ſecurity, ſhe may have from us an engagement that we will never do, or 
«« ſuffer, any thing that may be to the prejudice of her title, and ſhall declare 
« againſt any who ſhall invade the ſame. You may perſuade her, that this 
« manner of proceeding is the way to avoid all jealouſies and difficulties 
« betwixt us, and the only way to ſecure the amity propoſed.” 

When the earl executed this commiſſion, he had expreſs orders not to 


give the title of king to Darnley ; who was Elizabeth's ſubje&, and had 


been outlawed by her, for diſobeying her commands. This probably was 
the reaſon, why Darnley was not preſent at the baptiſm of his ſon. Mary, 
who then lived upon very bad terms with her huſband, ſeemed highly pleaſed 
with the offer made to her by the earl, and charged him with a very kind 


letter to Elizabeth, together with a memorial about ſome affairs of ſtate, 


and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that ſhe would immediately name commiſſioners 
for concluding the propoſed treaty. Mary, at the ſame time, in the warmeſt 
terms, recommended the archduke of Auſtria, as a huſband to Elizabeth. 
But, though the earl was ordered not to give Darnley the title of king, he 
was ſo much under the influence of Darnley's friends in Scotland, that he 
was inſtructed to do all he could to reconcile them together. The fate of 


the unhappy Mary after this, is well known, and the hiſtory of it is foreign 


to my deſign. The earl of Bedford continued in his poſt of governor of 
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Berwick but a very ſhort time after diſcharging this commiſſion ; yet he 
{till remained a favourite with Elizabeth, who, in the thirteenth year of her 
reign, granted to him the wardſhip of the earl of Cumberland. His lord- 
fhip ſeems not to have made his court, as Eltzabeth's other miniſters did, by 
manifeſting an unreaſonable hatred towards the queen of Scots; which is 
the reaſon, perhaps, why his name is ſeldom mentioned in the future nego- 
tiations with that unhappy princeſs. He was, however, employed as chair- 
man of the committee of council, for examining her agent, Leſley, biſhop 
of Roſs, which he did ſeveral times, after that prelate was committed to the 
Tower. He was likewiſe one of the peers who fat upon the trial of the 
duke of Norfolk ; who was afterwards beheaded, as the reader will find in 
the account of the Howard family. When the myſterious treaty of marriage 
between Elizabeth, and the duke of Anjou, was ſet on foot, he was one of 
Elizabeth's privy-counſellors, and had been elected a knight of the Garter. 
When the French court ſent over a moſt ſplendid deputation for concluding 
that marriage, the earl of Bedford was one of the commiſſioners appointed to 
treat with them; and the French hiſtorians pretend, that the ceremony of the 
marriage, and the very words which each party was to repeat, were formally 
engroſſed upon parchment, and are yet to be ſeen in the library of monſieur 
Foucault, figned by the biſhop of Lincoln, the earls of Suſſex, Bedford, and 
Leiceſter, and by Hatton and Walfingham. Of theſe, the earl of Suſſex 
and the lord Burleigh were ſtrongly for the match, but Hatton and Wal- 
ſingham were againſt it; and the name of the earl of Bedford not being 
mentioned on this occafion, farther than as a ſubſcribing witneſs, it is natural 
to conclude, that he ſided with the violent on neither ſide. He ſeems to 
have been a nobleman who was too wiſe to enter into faction of any kind, 
and to have applied himſelf to domeſtic affairs, and the education of his 
children. His regard for learning appeared in his founding a ſchool at 
Wooburn, in the county of Bedford ; and, in his giving, by his will, which 
is dated April the ſeventh, 1583, twenty pounds a year, for the mainte- 
nance of two poor ſtudents of divinity, in Univerſity College in Oxford, 
called the earl of Bedford's ſcholars, to be nominated and appointed by his 
| heirs for ever. He died on the twenty-eighth of July, 1585, and was 
buried at Cheyneys, under a monument, where he and his counteſs are 
repreſented in marble. Whatever has been omitted concerning him, will 
be found in the following inſcription, which is cut in Roman capitals upon 
his monument: | 


« Here ly interred the noble and religious lord, Francis Ruſſel, earl of 
« Bedford, baron Ruſſel, knight of the order of the Garter, privi councellor 
« to queen Elizabeth, from her firſt entry to the crown; lord governor of 
« Berwick, and warden of the eaſt marches towards Scotland, during the 
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* troubles in that kingdom; warden of the ſtanneries in Devon, and Corn 
« wall; chef juſtis, and juſtis in eyre, of all the queen's foreſts by ſouth 
© Trent, and lieftenant of the counties of Dorſet, Devon, and Cornwall. 
« And the moſt virtuous lady Margaret, countis of Bedford, his wife, daugh- 
« ter of fir John St. John, knight, and ſiſter to Oliver, firſt lord St. John 
„ of Bletſo, who had between them iflue, four ſons, and three daughters, 
« whoſe names and matches, with their children they left, appeare about 
« this tombe. The ſaid earl departed this life with much comfort, in aſſur- 
« ance of a better, dt his manſion place in the Strand, called Ruſſel-houſe, 
« the twenty-eighth day of July, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
« of our bleſſed Saviour, 1585, and the ſaid countiſs made the like godly 
« end at Woobourne, in Bedfordſhire.” _ 


The iſſue of this noble lord was four ſons, and three daughters; the ſons 
were, firſt, Edward, lord Ruſſel, who married Jane Sibilla, daughter of 
fir Richard Morriſon, and who died without iſſue in his father's life-time, 
and hes buried at Cheyneys. He had his education at Univerſity College, 
in Oxford, and took the degree of batchelor of arts, December the ſixteenth, 
1567; ſecond, John, {ord Ruſſel, baron of parliament by writ, in the life- 
time of his father, who married Elizabeth, daughter of fir Anthony Cooke, 
of Giddy-hall, in Eſſex, and widow of fir Thomas Hobby, of Biſham, in 

== Berkſhire, knight, which lady died the twenty-third of July, 1584, and is 
| buried at Weſtminſter. Francis, their ſon, died without iſſue; and, of 
two daughters, Elizabeth died unmarried, and is buried in Weſtminſter- 
abbey ; her death was occaſioned by the prick of a needle in the fore-finger 
of her left hand, which, being neglected, ended in a mortification, that 
ſoon deprived her of her life ; and Anne, married to Henry Somerſet, lord 
1! Herbert, ſon and heir apparent of Edward, earl of Worceſter, lord privy- 
| ſeal; third, fir Francis Ruffel, knighted for ſervices in Scotland (lord Ruſſel, 
| after the lord John) married Julian, daughter and heir of fir John Forſter, 
knight, lord warden of the middle marches toward Scotland; he was ſlain 
on the borders there, on a day of truce, two days before his father's death, 
and was buried at Alnwick, in Northumberland. He had one ſon, Edward, 
who ſucceeded his grandfather, as earl of Bedford, and baron Ruſſel; he 
married Lucy, daughter of John, lord Harrington, and fiſter and coheir of 
John, lord Harrington, of Exton ; which earl died without iſſue, the third 
of May, 1627. This young nobleman, in the expedition to Scotland, in 
which he fell, was fo forward, that his general, Drury, who was marſhal 
of Berwick, was obliged to put him under arreſt; he having a particular 
charge from queen Elizabeth to have an eye to his ſafety. Sir William 
Ruſſel, youngeſt ſon, knighted for ſervice in Ireland, married Elizabeth, 


daughter and heireſs of Henry Long, eſquire, fon and heir of fir Richard 
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Long, of Shengey, in Cambridgeſhire, knight. He was employed by queen 
Elizabeth in the Low Country wars, made lord governor of Fluſhing, in Zea- 
land, and after lord deputy in Ireland; and by king James created lord Ruſſel 
of Thornhaugh, where he lieth buried. He died on the ninth of Auguſt, 
1613, leaving one fon, Francis, lord Ruſſel of Thornhaugh, who, in teſti- 
mony of the honour he bore to the worthy memory of his grandfather and 
grandmother, cauſed a monument to be erected, anno domini, 1619. 
This fir William Ruſſel, after his ſerving with great reputation in Zealand, 
attended the earl of Leiceſter to the Low Countries, and was ſo highly in his 
favour, that when that nobleman, in conſequence of queen Elizabeth's ſecret 
inſtructions, wanted to make himſelf maſter of Campvere, he was intruſted 
with the execution of that project, which fell to the ground by the miſmanage- 
ment and imprudence of Leiceſter himſelf. He was qualified for the higheſt 
commands, by the experience in martial affairs, which he had acquired in his 
youth, both at home and abroad; and was diſtinguiſhed for his addreſs and 
{kill in perſonal combats. At the battle of Zutphen, in the Netherlands, he 
acted as general of the horſe, and his behaviour is thus deſcribed by Stowe: 
« He charged ſo terribly, that after he had broken his launce, he fo played his 
part with his cuttle-axe, that the enemy reported him to be a devil, and not 
c a man; for where he ſaw fix or ſeven of the enemy together, thither would 
< he, and fo behave with his cuttle-axe, that he would ſeparate their friend- 
« ſhip.” After this, he defeated a convoy of the enemy, which attempted to 
carry proviſions into Zutphen ; and, upon the death of fir Philip Sidney, he 
was made governor of Fluſhing ; and obtained an order for all his horſes, 
money, plate, armour, weapons, ammunition, and the like, belonging to him 
and his private train, to paſs unmoleſted. This order, or precept, was directed to 
the high admiral of England, all vice-admirals, captains, ſearchers of ports, and 
to all other officers of the cuſtoms. Having acquitted himſelf extremely well in 
this command, he was, in Auguſt, 1594, appointed to ſucceed fir William Fitz- 
William, as lord deputy of Ireland. He had ſcarce entered upon this high poſt, 
when the famous rebel Tyrone, who had lately defeated a body of Engliſh, came, 
without any ſummons, and threw himſelf upon his knees at his feet, with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty to the queen, and regard to the lord deputy ; and 
even offering to ſend his own ſon, and other hoſtages, to Dublin, as pledges for 
his good behaviour, The lord deputy was too well acquainted with Tyrone's 
character to truſt him, and would have ſecured his perſon ; but the rebel had ſo 
many friends in the council, that he was ſuffered to go at liberty, and, for ſome 
time, he amuſed the government there with falſe ſhews of good behaviour. 
The lord deputy, however, relieved Enniſkilling, which had been beſieged by 
the rebels by which, he, in ſome meaſure, reſtored the peace of Ireland ; but 
thoagh he uſed all means to ſucceed, he failed in his attempts to get Tyrone 
* PIR power, At laſt, in May, 1595, he appeared in mw rebellion, 
OL. I. 0 
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at the head of 1500 horſe. Upon this, the lord deputy wrote over to Eng- 


land, for a reinforcement of troops, commanded by able officers, and pointed 


out Baſkerville, who had ſerved with great reputation in the Low Countries, 
as the man who ought to command them in chief. But Elizabeth, who 
always ſought to make her generals and ſtateſmen checks upon each other, 
ſent over fir John Norris, who was perſonally difagreeable to Ruſlel, at the 
head of three : thouſand Engliſh, fifteen hundred of whom were veteran ſol- 
diers, with the title of lord general. This policy is condemned by the queen's 
hiſtorian, Cambden himſelf ; and the Engliſh affairs in Ireland ſuffered greatly by 
the jarrings that aroſe between the lord deputy and the general. The rebels were 
ten thouſand ſtrong in the field, and having been trained to arms, were good 
troops, and expected daily ſupplies both of men and money from Spain. At 
laſt, the lord deputy and the general uniting together, marched to ſurpriſe 
Tyrone, and gained ſome advantages over him. Upon this, Tyrone, who was 
well informed of the miſunderſtandings that ftill continued between the lord 


deputy and the general, obliged the Engliſh to retire to Dublin, and applied 


himſelf fo artfully to Norris, that the latter prevailed with Elizabeth, contrary 
to her own private ſentiments, to ſend him a commiſſion to treat with Tyrone. 
He accordingly concluded a truce with that arch-rebel, notwithſtanding all the 
remonſtrances of the lord deputy upon the perfidy and craft of Tyrone, who, 
he ſaid, wanted only to gain time, till he could receive his reinforcements from 


Spain. Norris, on the other hand, repreſented at the Engliſh court, all the 


rebellions of Tyrone, and the native Iriſh, to be the natural effects of the 
ſeverity and oppreſſions of the Engliſh government in Ireland, and actually 
had an interview with Tyrone. The lord deputy reſented this condeſcenſion, 


as being an indignity done to his miſtreſs; and refuſed to take any ſhare in the 


conferences. Inſtead of that, he marched againſt another capital rebel, 
O-Maden, and laid ſiege to his caſtle of Clohon O-Maden. Having ſum- 
moned the garriſon to ſurrender, they inſolently anſwered, they never would 
give up the caſtle, were every ſoldier that lay before it a lord deputy.” Upon 
this the caſtle was ſtormed, and thoſe within it, to a man, put to the ſword. 


After this, the lord deputy introduced many ſtrict regulations in the army; 


all which were diſapproved of by Norris, as being too ſevere ; tending to alienate 
the native Iriſh from the Engliſh government. He even poſſeſſed queen Eliza- 


'beth with the ſame opinion, and ſhe not only ſent Tyrone a pardon, but 


upbraided her officers in Ireland with cruelty and oppreſſion. It ſoon appeared 
that the lord deputy's diſtruſt was well grounded; for Tyrone, who had all 
this while diſſembled, receiving the ſuccours he expected from Spain, renewed 


the rebellion, and befieged Armagh. In the mean while, the lord deputy, 


after doing all that a brave officer and a good governor could do againſt the 
rebels, many of whom he reduced and routed, petitioned to be recalled ; and 
the queen, influenced by the repreſentation of Tyrone's friends at the council- 
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board of Ireland, fent over the lord Burrough to ſucceed him, which he 
did on the twenty-ſecond of May, 1597. This nomination was a great 
diſappointment to Norris, who, finding himſelf deceived in all he had aid 
_ - a for Tyrone, contracted a diſtemper, which ſoon carried 

im off. 3 | 

The late lord deputy, fir William Ruſſel, after this, returned to his govern- 
ment of Fluſhing ; and, upon the acceſſion of king James to the crown, upon 
the twenty-firſt of July, 1603, he was created lord Ruſſel, and baron Ruſſel of 
Thornhaugh, in the county of Northampton. By his wife, Elizabeth, before 
mentioned, he had Hue an only ſon, Francis, who afterwards ſucceeded to 
the honours and eſtate of Bedford. Sir William died in the year, 1613, and a 
monument is erected to his memory, at Thornhaugh. His character, drawn by 
Fuller, in his State Worthies, is as follows: He was daring in his perſon, 
© cloſe'to his purpoſe, firm to his dependencies, of a deep and large ſoul, who 
* looked on the chargeable war in Ireland, as an equal remedy againſt a worſe 
* in England, and adviſed the beſtowing of the church-lands among the 
e nobility of both perſuaſions in Ireland, as in England, who would then hold 
* their religion, with their land, in capite, and ſtick to the queen, as the great 
* ſupport of both” _ 1 5 

The daughters of Francis, the ſecond earl of Bedford were; firſt, the lady 
Anne, who was married to Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick, and died the 
ninth of February, 1603; the ſecond daughter, the lady Margaret, married 
for the firſt time, June the twenty-fourth, 1577, to George Clifford, earl of 
Cumberland, baron Clifford, Weſtmorland, and Veſey, and knight of the 
Garter; the ſame, who, as we have already ſeen, was her father's ward. She 
afterwards was married to Philip, earl of Pembroke, and continued his wife to 
the time of her death, which happened the twenty-fourth of May, 1616. 
Her iſſue, by her firſt marriage, was two ſons, Francis, and Robert, who died 
young, and a daughter, the lady Anne Clifford, her heir, who was firſt mar- 
ried to Richard Sackville, earl of Dorſet, and afterwards to Philip, earl of 
Pembroke ; the third daughter, lady Elizabeth, was married to William Bour- 
chier, earl of Bath, lord Fitz-Warren, and died the twenty-fourth of March, 
1604. Their iſſue was Edward, lord Fitz-Warren, and a daughter, who 
died unmarried. | 

The third earl of Bedford, ſon to fir Francis Ruſſel, who was killed in Scot- 
land, dying without iſſue, on the third of May, 1627, was ſucceeded in 
honours and eſtate by Francis, ſon to the lord Ruſſel, and baron of Thorn- 
haugh. This Francis, earl of Bedford, made a great figure in the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. The great level, which, after him, was called Bedford level, 
extending into the counties of Northampton, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Nor- 
folk, and Lincoln, is a laſting proof of his enterpriſing genius, and is one of 
the greateſt works carried on by private purſes of any in —_ In his 

| O 2 
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public character, he undoubtedly was a friend to the liberties. of his country; he, 
therefore, could by no means approve of the conduct of king Charles I. from 
his acceſſion to the year 1641; which probably drew upon him, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen of the ſame way of thinking, a moſt extraordinary 
proſecution; for, in the year 1628, his lordſhip, with the earls of Somerſet 
and Clare, ſir Robert Cotton, knight, John Selden, and Oliver St. John, 
eſquire, were committed to priſon, and an information was afterwards filed 
againſt them, for being the publiſhers of a book, entitled, © A diſcourſe to 
c correct the exorbitances of parliaments, and to enlarge the king's revenue.” 
This book, which contains principles and propoſitions ſubverſive of the Eng- 
eliſh conſtitution, had been written by fir Robert Dudley, the only, and pro- 
bably, the lawful, ſon of the famous earl of Leiceſter, queen Elizabeth's favou- 
rite, and had been by him preſented to king James, as being agreeable to his 
way of thinking in matters of goverment, It is. to this day uncertain, what 
could give riſe to a charge ſo abſurd and improbable, the performance being 
equally weak and wicked, and diſcovering the greateſt ignorance of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, the moſt probable opinion is, that the court was not diſpleaſed 
at ſeeing it publiſhed, that the pulſe of the nation might be known upon this 
ſubject; and it is not unlikely, that thoſe noblemen and gentlemen, who were 
all of them, excepting Somerſet, eminent for their knowledge of the Englith 
. conſtitution, might encourage the reading it, by way of antidote to the 
principles it laid down; and that the government, finding it received with 
univerſal deteſtation, commenced a proſecution againſt them, for being the 
publiſhers, that they might become ſuſpected by their party. Be this as it will, 
the attorney-general received orders to deſiſt in the very middle of the proſe- 
cution. We are told by the hiſtories of the times, that fir David Foulis, when 
the information came to be tried, diſcovered the name of the true author upon 
_ oath, and that Charles ſent a meſſage into court, ordering all proceedings to be 
ſtopt, on account of the birth of the prince of Wales. Some authors ſtile 
this paper © a propoſition for his majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinences of 
ce parliaments.” But the king's dropping the proſecution, muſt appear to any one 
who knows his complexion, and that of his court, to have proceeded from 
other motives, than thoſe of lenity or gratitude. This appears the more probable, 
as fir David Foulis, the ſame gentleman who made the diſcovery of the author, 
ſoon after underwent an unjuſt proſecution, and cruel puniſhment, from the 
lord Wentworth in the ſtar-chamber, upon the ſham charge of diſſuading and 
diſcouraging perſons from paying their compoſition- money in the matter of 
knighthood. In the eleventh year of the ſame reign, the earl of Bedford was 
put into commiſſion, with Edward, earl of Dorſet, Henry, earl of Mancheſter, 
Francis, lord Cottington, chancellor of the exchequer, Edward, lord New- 
burgh, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, George, lord Goring, maſter of 
the horſe to the queen, fir Thomas Jermin, knight, vice-chamberlain of tha 
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houſhold, fir Henry Vane, knight, comptroller of the houſhold, and fir 
Thomas Trevor, knight, baron of the exchequer, to enquire into defective 
titles, and to bargain. and ſell, and convey, all ſuch lordſhips, manors, &c. 
according to a ſchedule annexed. | 
T am not here to give any particular detail of the impolitic and oppreſſive 
meaſures, which brought upon Charles the calamities, that ended ſo fatally 
for himſelf and the nation. The Scotch parliament had ſent up two depu- 
ties, the lord Loudon, and the earl of Dumfermling, to demand an audience 
of the king, upon matters that were of the higheſt importance to the liber- 
ties of their country. Charles treated the two deputies with contempt ; 
and oppoſed nothing but his own prerogative to their juſt demands. Though 
this was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a matter that concerned the Engliſh nobility, 
yet the furious manner in which Charles's prieſts and miniſters drove the 
chariot of government, made every thinking, worthy, man in England appre- 
henſive for the moſt valuable rights of the conſtitution ; and that, if his 
majeſty could once get the Scots either ſubdued, or reconciled to his admi- 
niſtration, he would have the leſs difficulty to deal with the oppoſition he 
met with in England. The avowed and publiſhed maxims of the court 
did not leave the ſmalleſt room to doubt of the danger the conſtitution was 
in ; and the Scotch deputies were by no means remiſs 1n repreſenting it to 
their friends in England, who were connected with them in the common- 
cauſe of liberty and oppoſition to arbitrary deſigns. Amongſt the principal 
of thoſe was the earl of Bedford, and he was joined by the earls of Eſſex, 
and Holland; who, both of them diſliked the deportment and principles of 
Laud, and his followers ;- but the earl of Bedford was the nobleman in Eng- 
land, who. was moſt truſted by the lord Say, .Mr. Hambden, Mr. Pym, and 
others, who hated the court. The lord Bedford, who only diſliked the 
court on account of its violent unconſtitutional meaſures, thought that an 
oppoſition to it was highly neceſſary, and many private meetings were held 
between the Scotch deputies and leading men in both houſes of parliament. 
Charles having intelligence of this, committed the lord Loudon, who was a 
warm active young nobleman, cloſe priſoner to the Tower; and would have 
proſecuted him formally, had it not been for the interceſſion of the marquis 
of Hamilton. This ſeverity againſt lord Loudon produced an application, 
by letter, from the Scots, to their agent in London, to know what friends. 
they had to depend upon, in caſe they ſhould invade England. This letter 
was ſent by Loudon, to the lord Saville, a bitter enemy to Stratford, the 
moſt obnoxious of all the miniſtry to the friends of the conſtitution. Saville 
employed his ſecretary, Darley, to negociate the affair; and Darley applied 
to the earl of Bedford, amongſt others. The earl was ſtartled at ſo danger- 
ous a propoſition, which was ſo foreign to his thoughts; and diſcouraged 
all mention of it with ſome warmth, eſpecially as the Engliſh parliamen: 
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had been ſummoned to meet - andthe earls of Eſſex, Brooke, Warwick, with 


the lords Say, and Mandeville, did the ſame ; but either Saville, or Darley, 


or both in conjunction, forged the names of thoſe noblemen to a letter 


directed to himſelf; Saville encouraging the Scots, in conſequence of their 
application, to proceed in their invaſion. This forgery was not diſcovered 
till the time of the treaty of Rippon. The parliament being diſſolved in 
an ill humour by the king, the Scots actually invaded England, and getting 
ſome advantages over the army of Charles, made themſelves maſters of New- 
caſtle ; of which the earl of Loudon, who had now obtained his liberty, 
was made governor. The Scots employed this ſucceſs in making their court 
to the city of London, by keeping the trade open between that capital and 
Newcaſtle ; and this complaiſance drew from the city a petition, recapitu- 
lating all their grievances, and earneſtly recommending to his majeſty the 
calling a new parliament. The earl of Bedford was the firſt of twelve 
noblemen, who ſigned another petition of the ſame nature, to the king; 
and they were ſeconded by the voice of the whole nation. Previous to the 
meeting of the parliament, a great council of peers was held at York, in 
which the earl of Bedford was the firſt commiſſioner appointed, with fifteen 
other lords, all of them moderate in their principles, to treat of a peace 
with the Scots. The Scots were aſtoniſhed to find that the noblemen, whom 
they expected to join them, were nominated to treat with them; and the 
earl of Bedford, with the other noblemen, were equally aſtoniſhed, when 
the earl of Rothes reproached them, for failing in their engagements. 
Rothes, at laſt, put into lord Mandeville's hands the letter ; and the forgery 
was ſo artful, that the counterfeited names could ſcarcely be known from the 
true writing. This diſcovery, however, had no great effe& upon the nego- 
tiation, which, it is well known, was privately thwarted by the pope, and 
cardinal Richlieu, to the ruin of the king and his people in both nations, 
and thefore it proved in the main ineffetual. 

By this time, a parliament was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter. The 
firſt buſineſs of importance the houſe of commons went upon, was to 
impeach the earl of Strafford, whoſe fate is well known in hiſtory ; and the 
court met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition in both houſes, from ſome of thoſe 
very members, who afterwards ſuffered the moſt in the royal cauſe, when 
the objects of their oppoſition were removed. Charles, notwithſtanding all 
his prepoſſeſſions, began now to fear and ſuſpect, that he had miſtaken his 
meaſures, and that it was become even dangerous to ſerve him. This laſt 
was the conſideration which induced Juxton, the biſhop of London, to reſign 
the treaſurer's ſtaff ; in like manner, the lord Cottington offered to reſign the 
maſterſhip of the wards, and the chancellorſhip of the exchequer ; and 
many other great places, both in the court and the law, were then vacant. 
Charles immediately determined to give the treaſurer's ſtaff to the earl of 
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Bedford; and to fill up all the other places with the worthieſt and moſt _ 
popular members in both houſes of parliament. The noble hiſtorian, lord 
Clarendon, being intimately acquainted with this earl of Bedford, he repre- 
ſents him as an aſſertor of the liberty of the ſubject, but a wiſe man, and of 
too great and plentiful a fortune to wiſh the ſubverſion of the government ; 
he loved epiſcopacy, and countenanced it, nor did he defire that the biſhops 
ſhould loſe their ſeats in parhament ; but he was moderate towards thoſe 
who did not ſtrictly comply with the forms of the eſtabliſhed church. 

This moderation made Laud his enemy, and his repreſentation of him is 
as unfavourable, as that of Clarendon is amiable. Though the earl of 
Bedford diſliked the earl of Strafford, and thought him a dangerous miniſter, 
yet, when he became acquainted with the real ſentiments of Charles, and 
perceived the vaſt agonies of conſcience that prince was under, when he 
was to be forced to become a party in the death of a miniſter, whom he 
believed to be innocent, the earl (who was the oracle of the friends of liberty 
in both houſes) undertook, that Strafford's life ſhould be ſaved, after Charles 
had conſented that a method ſhould be fallen upon, either to confine him 
to a private life, or to keep him in perpetual impriſonment. His lordſhip, 
however, hinted to the king, that the party he was concerned with, were 
under mutual engagements not to ep one before the other; but he promiſed 
his majeſty, that, if he did accept of the treaſurer's ſtaff, he would endea- 
vour to raiſe the revenues of the crown, and, for that purpoſe, he is ſaid to 
have had in his eye the eſtabliſhment of the exciſe in England, by a& of parlia- 
ment. He likewiſe, according to the ſame noble hiſtorian, declined enter- 
ing into the treaſury, till the revenue was in ſome degree ſettled ; at leaſt 
till the bill for tonnage and poundage had paſſed with all decent eircum- 
ſtances, notwithſtanding the great oppoſition to it, which both he and mr. 
Pym did moſt heartily labour to effect. 7 : 
But, whatever might have been the real ſentiments of the noble hiſto- 
rian, concerning the whole of this tranſaction, it is more than probable, 
that the miſcarriage of it was owing to the irreſolution of Charles himſelf, 
influenced by the marquis of Hamilton, a man, rather cunning than wile, 
and his underſtanding rather dark than profound. He gave Charles an 
advice, which was but too much ſuited to that prince's own ſentiments, 
and that was, not to make the grand promotions he intended, until he had 
obtained from the party ſecurity, at leaſt, for Strafford's life. This impo- 
litic caution put the earl of Bedford under great difficulties ; he lamented 
the fituation of the king, and the nation, on account of the violence of 
the party; and the friends, with whom he was concerned, knew their 
danger, ſhould any one find out that another had been treating ſeparately. 
This conſideration, together with the obſtinacy of the earl of Eſſex, ſome- 
what diſconcerted the earl; but it is probable that he would have ſur- 
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mounted all his difficulties, had he not been ſeized with the ſmall-pox ; 
which put an end to his life, on the ninth of May, 1641. I cannot take 
my leave of this nobleman, without obſerving, that he was ſo far from 
being of the factious, dangerous ſpirit of the times, that he even ſtifled 
the deſign of the court, to bring the army from the north to London; 
leſt the publication of it ſhould have inflamed matters between the kin 
and his ſubjects, as it actually did; but it was not publiſhed till after the 
eart's death. How great a loſs that was to the nation, may be ſeen in the 
following quotation from my lord Clarendon : | * The other accident (ſays 
<c his lordſhip) that fell out during the time that the bufineſs of the earl of 
« Strafford was agitated, and by which he received much prejudice, was the 
e death of the earl of Bedford. This lord was the greateſt perſon of inte- 
reſt in all the popular party, being of the beſt eſtate, and beſt underſtand- 
ing of the whole number; and therefore moſt like to govern the reſt. 
He was beſides of great civility, and of much more good nature, than 
any of the other. And therefore the king reſolving to do his buſineſs 
with that party by him, reſolved to make him lord high treaſurer of Eng- 
land, in the place of the biſhop of London ; who was as willing to lay 
down the office, as any body was to take it up. And to gratify him the 
more, at his defire, intended to make mr. Pym chancellor of the exche- 
quer, as he had done mr. Saint John, his ſollicitor-general (all which had 
been touched before) as alſo, that mr. Hollis was to be ſecretary of ſtate, 
the lord Say maſter of the wards, and the lord Kimbolton to be lord 
« privy-ſeal, after the death of his father, who then held that place. 
% Others were to be placed about the prince, and to have offices when 
«6 they Sell.” | 5 
This noble lord took to wife, Catherine, daughter and coheir of Giles 
Bruges, lord Chandos, and by her he had four ſons, and as many daugh- 
ters. The eldeſt daughter was Catherine, married to Robert Grevil, lord 
Brooke ; ſecond, Anne, married to George Digby, earl of Briſtol; third, 
Margaret, married to James Hay, earl of Carliſle, and afterwards to Edward, 
earl of Mancheſter, lord chamberlain ; fourth, Diana, married to Francis, 
baron Newport, of High Ercall, treaſurer of the houſhold to king Charles II. 
and anceſtor to the earl of Bradford. The ſons were, William, who ſucceeded 
his father, and of whom I ſhall hereafter treat; Francis, John, and Edward. 
Francis was governor of Barbadoes, and died a month before his father, in 
France ; John commanded a regiment for Charles I. during the civil wars ; 
and, after the reſtoration, he was made colonel of the firſt regiment of 
guards ; he died unmarried. | - 9 5 5 
Edward the youngeſt ſon, married Penelope, daughter and coheir to ſir Moſes 
Hill, of Hilſborough-caſtle, and knight marſhal of Ulſter, in the kingdom of 
Ireland, and widow of fir William Brook, knight of the Bath, (which fir 
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Moſes, is anceſtor to Hills, the preſent earl of Hilſborough, and baron off 
Harwich in England) ; by her he had five ſons and two daughters, and dying® 
September the twenty-firſt, 1665, he was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fah, Wil- 
liam, who was ſtandard-bearer to king Charles II. in his majeſty's company 
of foot guards, and died unmarried in 16743 Edward, the ſecond fon, a 
captain of one of his majeſty's frigates, named the Phcenix, in the year 
1672, afterwards admiral Ruſſel, of whom more hereafter, ſucceeded him. 
The other ſons were John, Francis, and James. The daughters were Letitia 
and Catherine. Letitia was wife to Thomas Cheeke, of Pirgo, in the 
county of Eſſex, eſquire. They had one only daughter and heireſs, Anne, 
married to fir Thomas Tipping of Whitfield, in the county of Oxford, 
baronet. He dying January the twenty-firſt, 1727-8, left two daughters, 
his coheireſſes, Letitia, married to Samuel, now lord Sandys, and Catherine, 
married to Thomas, now lord Archer. As I ſhall not have a more natural 
opportunity during the courſe of the work, than I have in this place, of doing 
Juſtice to the memory of a great ornament of his age and country, I mean 
Edward Ruſſel, earl of Orford, and ſon to the abovementioned Edward 
Ruſſel, and Penelope Hill, I ſhall therefore eſteem it no degreſſion, if I 
here give ſome account of him, 
Being educated in the principles of liberty, and foreſeeing the turn affairs 
were likely to take in England, he was one of the few Englith ſubjects, who, 
during king James IId's reign, retired to Holland, and coming over with the 
prince of Orange, was forward in ſupporting the meaſures of the revolution. 
When it took place, he was made one of the new privy-council, and, havin 
been bred to the ſea, he was, in the year 1691, advanced to be admiral of 
the blue ſquadron. About this time, the king had been greatly diſguſted 
with the conduct of the earl of Torrington, in the command of the fleet. 
He had been ſent to the Tower, and though acquitted, narrowly eſcaped an 
impeachment. Admiral Ruſſel, that year, commanded the Engliſh grand fleet; 
and, underſtanding that the Smyrna ſhips had eſcaped the French fleet, who 
waited for them upon the coaſt of Ireland, and had got into Kinſale, he ſteered 
thither from cape Clear, and took care to have it ſafely conveyed to England. 
After this, not being able to force the French to an engagement, he was 
driven into Plymouth by a ſtorm, with the loſs of a ſecond and a third rate 
man of war. Upon his return, he, having been advanced to the command 
of the whole fleet, and made treaſurer of the navy, preſented to the houſe 
of commons the copies of the ſeveral orders that had been iſſued by the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty to him ; and a lift of the ſhips that had been 
loſt or damaged fince the year 1618. The admiral then verbally gave the 
houſe all the ſatisfaction they could require as to his conduct, and the 
management of the fleet under him. The Jacobite party, about this time, 
had formed an aſſaſſination plot abroad, and the ſcheme of a — at home, 
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| * cog bu ** an lobe dien f in the weſt of Eu gland, * favour of king James; 


on repalted i = 1 perſon, with an army of Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and French, ready to 
- embark for England; and under the command of Teurville. the French admiral, 


ing letter, written on this occaſion by admiral Ruſſel. 


WM Cape Barfleur, S. W. diſtance ſeven leagues, May the twentieth, ts 


_ Engliſh ; for at La Hague, and Cherburg, they burnt two ſhips of one hun- 


7 


Auss EI. DVKE or BEDFORD: 
bx par zofe, the French king had a fleet a an army at his ſervice, and the 


itgs f eg all England with-declarations from the abdicated monarch. The 
of the French fleet was at La Hogue, to which place king James 


who had poſitive orders to engage the Engliſh Fleet, commanded by admiral Ruſ- 
ſel, without waiting for the Toulon ſquadron. The Jacobites were very induſ- 
trious in ſpreading reports, that the captains of the Engliſn fleet were diſaffected 
towards the government; upon which, the queen, who. governed in the king's 
abſence, very wiſely ſent a meſſage to admiral Ruſſel, informing him, that ſhe 
repoſed ſo entire a confidence in their fidelity and zeal for the defence of their 
country, that ſhe would diſplace none of them. This meſſage had an excellent 
effect, by procuring a moſt dutifu] addreſs from all the commanders of the 
fleet, to her majeſty. After ſeveral diſappointments through the wind and 
weather, the whole Engliſh fleet under admiral Ruſſel, being joined to that of 
the Dutch, attacked the French admiral Tourville, and after a ſharp fight (in 
which admiral Ruſſel engaged monſieur Tourville, -in the Royal Sun, a ſhip of 
one hundred and ten guns) defeated them the firſt day, as appears by the fol- 


wa Yeſterday, about three in the morning, Cape Barfleur bug 8. W. and 8. 
diſtance ſeven leagues, my ſcouts made the ſignal for ſeeing the enemy. The 
wind weſterly, the French bore down upon me, and at eleven engaged me, 
but at ſome diſtance® We continued fighting till half an hour paſt five in the 
evening; at which time, the enemy towed away with all their boats, and we 
<« after them, It was calm all day. About fix there was an engagement to 
ce the weſtward of me, which I ſuppoſe to be the blue. It continued calm all 
« night. I can give no particular account of things, but that the French were 
e beaten ; and I am now ſteering away for Conqueſt Road, having a freſh gale 

eaſterly, but extremely foggy. I ſuppoſe that is the place they deſtgn for. If 
it pleaſe God to ſend us a little clear weather, I doubt not we ſhall beat their 
„ whole fleet, I faw in the night three or four ſhips blow up, but I know not 


« what they were. So ſoon as I am able to give a more particular relation, I 
© will not be wanting.” * 
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The above letter contains but a ſmall part of the advantage gained by the 


dred and four guns each, one of ninety, two of eighty, four of ſeventy- 
ſix, tour of ſixty, and two of og guns. This great defeat was the ſevereſt 
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blow that the French marine had ever received. Admiral Ruſſel,” however, # 


notwithſtanding this illuſtrious ſervice done to his country, had enemies at 
court, and in parliament, who miſrepreſented his conduct, as if he d not 
made the full advantage he might have done of his victory. © The earl of 
Nottingham (ſays biſhop Burnet) had aggravated Ruſſel's errors and neglects 
< with great ſeverity. But the houſe of commons juſtified Ruſſel, and gave 
6 him thanks over and over again, and remained ſo fixed in this, that, though 
« the lords communicated the papers, the earl of Nottingham had laid before 
* them, to the commons, they would not ſo much as read them, but 
“ renewed their firft votes, that juſtified Ruſſel's fidelity, courage, and con- 
© duct.“ | i: 
After this, admiral Ruſſel was made firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and 
the commons, on December the twentieth, 1691, came to this reſolution ; 
that admiral Ruſſel, in his command of the fleet, during the laſt ſummer's 
<« expedition, had behaved himſelf with fidelity, courage, and conduct; and 
ce reſolved, that the ſaid reſolution be communicated to the lords at the" con- 
« ference.” Notwithſtanding this, king William was ſo much prepoſſed by 
the admiral's enemies, that he diſmiſſed him from his ſervice ; but March 
1692-3, he was conſtituted treaſurer of his majeſty's chamber. The nation 
having reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the conduct of thoſe who ſucceeded hin 
in the management of the admiralty, in the year 1693, upon king William's 
return to England, he was appointed to the command of the whole fleet for the 
next year, and made a commiſſioner of the admiralty, while his antagoniſt, the 
earl of Nottingham, was diſmiſſed from being ſecretary of ſtate. The French 
fleet this year carefully avoided coming to an engagement with the Engliſh, 
and made fail towards the Mediterranean. The king gave the admiral orders 
to follow them thither, which he did, after deſtroying à fleet of French mer- 
chantmen, and a man of war, which was their convoy. 'The fleet, which the 
admiral carried with him to oppoſe the French operation upon the coaſt of 
Spain, conſiſted of threeſcore large ſhips, and the French fleet retiring into 
Toulon, admiral Ruſſel, by the king's command, lay all the winter at Cadiz; 
which, the hiſtorians of the time obſerve, produced very good effects for the 
common cauſe. As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the admiral had the 
glory of inſulting the French marine in their ports; where they continued ſhut 
up during the whole winter. The admiral having ſome. regiments of marines 
on board, the Spaniards deſired ſome of them to aſſiſt them in the ſiege of 
Palmos, with which requeſt he complied ; but perceiving that the Spaniards 
were ncither prepared for a fiege, nor the French in a humour to give up the 
place, he recalled his men, Upon the whole, all that was done for the credit 
and honour. of Great-Britain by ſea, during the year 1695, was owing to the 
courage and conduct of admiral Ruſſel, who returned to England with many of 
the great ſhips; after leaving a ſquadron at Cadiz, under — — of 
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admiral Rooke: In the mean while, the Jacobites having renewed their 


plots for: aſſaſſinating king William, again reſumed their thoughts of invad- 
ing EA nd; but all their deſigns by fea miſcarried through the vigilance of 


the admiral, who, on the ſeventh of May, 1697, the ninth of William III. 


for this eminent ſervice, was created baron of Shingey, in the county of 


Cambridge, viſcount Barfleurs in the dutchy of Normandy, and earl of 


Orford, in the county of Suffolk, with remainder of baron of Shingey to the 
iſſue-male of Letitia, his eldeſt ſiſter. Under king William, he was twice 
one of the lords juſtices, while his majeſty was abroad, and vice-admiral of 
England. In queen Anne's reign, he did not chuſe to be much employed ; 
as prince George her huſband, who had but a very indifferent notion of the 
Engliſh marine, was, during the beginning of her reign, lord high admiral 
of England, and continued fo till his death. In the year 1709, upon the 
reſignation of the earl of Pembroke, the place of lord high admiral was 
offereg to the earl of Orford. He refuſed it, but agreed to be at the head 
of the commiſſion of the admiralty, to which he was accordingly appointed ; 
the other commiſſioners being fir John Leake, fir George Byng, mr. George 
Dodington, and mr. Paul Methuen. He was likewiſe one of the commiſ- 
ieners, appointed on the part of England, to treat of an union with Scotland. 
Zeing a firm friend to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, he was appointed, by king 
George's private inſtrument of nomination, to be one of the lords juſtices of 
England, till his majeſty arrived from Hanover ; and under him he was a 
privy-counſellor, and firſt lord of the admiralty. Being now far advanced in 
years, and full of glory by the ſervices he had done his country, he was 
called from this life at the age of ſeventy-five, November the twenty-ſixth, 
1727. He married lady Margaret, fourth and youngeſt daughter to William, 
the firſt duke of Bedford, his father's brother. The other fiſter of the earl 
of Orford, was Catherine, married to captain William Harbord, a younger 
ſon of fir Charles Harbord. Fe 

Having digreſſed thus much in favour of this great man, I now return to 
William, the firſt duke, the eldeſt fon and heir of Francis, late earl of Bed- 
ford. After having his education at Oxford, he was made a knight of the 


Bath, at the coronation of Charles I. He was a member of the houſe of 


commons in 1640-41, and began early to ſignalize himſelf in oppoſition to 
the wicked deſigns of the court. He was held in ſuch eſteem with his fellow 


members, that he was ſometimes appointed to manage their conferences with 


the lords, and to be at the head of committees. Upon the death of his 
father, it was next to impoſſible for a nobleman poſſeſſed of the vaſt pro- 


perty he had, to be neuter between the king and the parliament ; but 


though he blamed the king's proceedings, he ſincerely defired peace. Unhap- 


pily for the nation, each party thought, that its vigorous preparations for 


war would decide the advantage in its own fayour'; and the earl of Bedford 
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was one of the many, who imagined that the king would not venture to 
take the field, if he ſaw the parliament in arms; and conſequently that a 
peace muſt enſue. This determined him to fide with the parliament. The 
Scotch army, at that time, remained in England, notwithſtanding the arrears 
they demanded had been paid them, which gave the king a pretext for keep- 
ing on foot his Engliſh army ; the two houſes, therefore, in a conference, 
reſolved to write to the king's general to diſband the Engliſh army ; the 
king being then in Scotland. Not ſatisfied with this, the party in oppoſition 
to Charles, fearing leſt he might get the Scots over to his intereſt, and pre- 
vail with them to join his Engliſh army againſt the parliament, reſolved to 
ſend down fix of their committee, two lords and four commoners, to manage 
the Engliſh intereſt about the king's perſon, as alſo with the leading men 
of Scotland; The earl of Bedford was named one of the committee for 
the lords, but thinking, from the nature of the office and the knowledge 
he had of the party, that he was to be little better than a ſpy, upon 
the king and his friends in Scotland, he declined the commiſſion. When a 
war became unavoidable between the king and his parliament, the earl of 
Bedford, ſtill thinking, that the more men of rank and figure joined the 
parliament, the king would be the ſooner diſpoſed for peace, accepted 
of a commiſſion, to be general of horſe under the earl of Eſſex, who was 
to command the army; but both of them were to be ſubject to the 
inſpection of a committee of the* two houſes, who were to fill up all 
vacant commiſſions. Soon after, the earl was put at the head of a large 
body of troops, and ſent down to oppoſe the marquis of Hertford, who had 
declared for the king, and was raiſing forces for him in the weſt. Having 
performed this ſervice very gallantly, he joined the earl of Eſſex ſome time 
before he fought the battle of Edgehill, in which both fides claimed the 
victory. It is certain, that the horſe, commanded by the earl of Bedford, 
and under him, by fir William Balfour, ſaved the parhament's army that 
day from a total defeat ; for the horſe which was placed in the center, ſeeing 
both their wings defeated by the royaliſts, under prince Rupert and Wilmot, 
charged the flank and rear of the royal army with ſo much fury, that the 
earl of Lindſey, general to Charles, was mortally wounded at the head of 
his own regiment, the parliament's artillery was re-taken, and the king and 
both his ſons muſt have been killed or made priſoners, had the earls of Eſſex 
and Bedford been reſolved to carry things to the utmoſt extremity. Both of 
them were willing to ſhew the king the courage and diſcipline of their 
troops, in hopes that his reflecting upon the bloodſhed of the day might diſ- 
poſe him to peace ; but his majeſty did not look upon the advantages he gained 
(for ſome he certainly did gain) in that light ; it ſerved rather to give him an 
opinion of his own ſuperiority. The war continuing, the two parliament 
generals, Eſſex and Bedford, laboured earneſtly for an accommodation, and 
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both of them openly declared themſelves heartily tired of à civil war; 
and in this they were joined by the earl of Northumberland, and other 
leadingypeers. The faction who ſecretly deſigned the ruin of the king and 
kingdom, dreading the thoughts of peace, inſulted the houſe of peers on all 
occaſions, and ſpirited up the earl of Mancheſter and fir William Waller 
againſt the earl of Eſſex; the houſe of peers, however, continued in their 


reſolution of peace, and, chiefly by the earl of Bedford's means, they deli- 
vered the following propoſitions to be ſent to the king: | 


« Firſt, that both armies ngight be preſently diſbanded, and his majeſty 
« be entreated to return to hi kame upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould give 
« him ſatis faction. ay | 5 87997 | 

« Second, that religion might be ſettled with the advice of a ſynod of 
« divines, in ſuch a manner, as his majeſty, with the conſent of both houſes 
« of parliament, ſhould appoint. ER 

« Third, that the militia, both by ſea and land, might be ſettled by a 
« bill; and the militia, forts, and ſhips of the kingdom, put into ſuch 
« hands, as the king ſhould appoint, with the approbation of both houſes 
« of parliament ; and his majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and wholly 
« reſtored unto him, only deducting ſuch part, as had been of neceſſity 
« expended for the maintenance of his children, and not otherwiſe. 
„Fourth, that all the members of both houſes, who had been expelled 
« only for abſenting themſelves, on meer compliance with his majeſty, and 
* no other matter of fact againſt them, might be reſtored to their places. 
„Fifth, that all delinquents, from before the tenth of January, 1641, 
« ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of parliament, and a general pardon 
« for all others on both fides. VE 

« Sixth and laſtly, that there might be an act of oblivion, for all by-gone 
« deeds, and acts of hoſtility.” 


The houſe of commons ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition to have concurred with 
the lords, in ſending thoſe propoſitions to the king, which they undoubtedly 
would have done, had it not been that the violent amongſt them had formed 
connections with the Scotch preſbyterians, that were too dangerous to be 
owned. To cut off, therefore, all hopes of accommodation, vigorous ſup- 
plies of all kinds were voted, and ſent to fir William Waller ; and the earl 
of Mancheſter was made general of the aſſociated counties. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, the earl of Bedford and his friends muſt have carried their 
point for a peace, had the earl of Eſſex, as they expected, and as he had 
promiſed, ſtuck by them; and had not the parliament itſelf actually been 
put under an illegal reſtraint. For, Pennington, the lord mayor of London, 
who was in the ſecret of the violent party, headed a mob, which poured 
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down to Weſtminſter, and raiſed ſuch a tumult againſt all pacific propoſi- 
tions, that the earl of Bedford and his friends perceived they were no longer 
in ſafety there. The earl, who by this time, had thrown up his commiſhon 
as general of the horſe, with the earls of Northumberland, Clare, Holland, 
and Portland, with the lords Conway, and Lovelace, came to a reſolution of 
joining the earl of Eſſex, and of putting themſelves under the protection of 
his army, which had been raiſed for the defence of the parliament. The 
faction at Weſtminſter had ſome intelligence of their reſolution, and not 
only plied Eſſex with the moſt. fulſome flattery, but. promiſed to reinſtate 
him in the fulneſs of his command, provided he abſtained from all intercourſe 
with the above lords, The earl was not proof againſt this hope, and the 
lords were obliged, inſtead of repairing to their army, to throw themſelves 
upon the king, who was at the fiege of Glouceſter. They were, however, 
ſo well watched, that it was with difficulty they reached Wallingford, then 
garriſoned by the king's troops. The governor of Wallingford advertiſed 
the king's privy-council at Oxford, of their arrival, and the king himſelf 
notice of it likewiſe. 9 . | 

The noble hiſtorian, afterwards earl of Clarendon, who was himſelf then 
at Oxford, very properly expreſſes the greateſt ſurpriſe at the behaviour of the 


council-board on that occaſion. Inſtead of receiving, carefling, and honour- 


ing the ſeceding lords, as they ought to have done, they fell into debates among 
themſelves, whether they ſhould be permitted to repair to Oxford. The 
truth is, the affairs of the parliament, by the coldneſs of Eſſex in their ſervice, 
the diſlike which the wiſeſt members at Weſtminſter had conceived at their 


proceedings, and by the ſucceſs of the royal arms, began now to wear a 


worſe than doubtful aſpect. The royaliſts at Oxford, inſtead of attributing 
this to the true cauſe, which was the pacific diſpoſition of the houſe of 
peers, imagined, that the ſeceding lords were driven, by the deſperate ſtate 
of the parliament's affairs, to take ſhelter with the king. Some of the coun- 
ſellors, therefore, oppoſed their being received at Oxford, or having acceſs 
to his majeſty, until they had atoned, by their ſervices, for their paſt conduct. 
Others were for admitting them into Oxford, but that no privy-counſellor 
ſhould viſit them, nor ſhould they be admitted to the royal preſence, and 
ſome were even for making them priſoners. In ſhort, the noble hiſtorian, 
then fir Edward Hyde, and chancellor of the exchequer, and the lord Saville, 
were the only two at the board, who declared for their being received kindly. 
It happened, at this time, unfortunately to be remembered, that while the 
earl of Bedford was oppoſing the marquis of Hertford in the weſt, the 
marquis had ſent him a challenge, which the earl very wiſely declined accept- 


ing of, but promiſed to be at the ſervice of the marquis, as ſoon as that of 


the parliament would give him leave. This abſurd incident was infiſted 
upon againſt receiving the ear], becauſe it might break the public peace. 
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In this diverſity of opinions in a matter that is little deſerved to be debated, 
the king came from the ſiege of Glouceſter, and, after hearing the matter 

canvaſſed, he determined for the opinion of fir Edward Hyde, and the lord 
Saville, and gave the lords leave to continue their journey to Oxford, where 
all perſons were permitted to viſit them. ot WE 

This cold compliance, next to their caſe admitting any debate, was highly 
diſagreable to the lords; the earl of Bedford, however, being ſincerely 
diſpoſed towards a reconciliation of all parties, came to Oxford, and lodged 
at Magdalen College. When he was introduced to kiſs the king's hand, 
he made an apology for his paſt conduct, and took out his pardon under the 
great ſeal. The ſiege of Glouceſter ſtill went on, and the earl of Bedford 

42 offered to ſerve as volunteer in the king's own regiment of horſe, which 

We his majeſty accepted of. By this time, the earl of Eſſex had regained the 
confidence of the parliament, and his army was ſo ſtrong, that he wanted 
to raiſe the fiege of Glouceſter. To prevent this, another doubtful battle, 
was fought at Newbury, where the earl of Bedford (as the noble hiſtorian 
writes) charged in the king's regiment of horſe with bravery ; and behaved 
himſelf throughout very well. The ſiege of Glouceſter, after this battle 

being diſcontinued by the king, the earl of Bedford returned with him to 
Oxford, and his majeſty treated him with civility, if not kindneſs ; but the 
madneſs of the royaliſts about the perſon of Charles, was ſuch, that they 
did not behave to him and his ſeceding friends, even with decency. No- 
thing could be a more diſagreeable ſituation than this was, to a nobleman 
of the earl's moderate principles. He perceived, in fact, that the queen, 
who was then at Oxford, and her faction, had entirely engroſſed Charles, and 
that they meant to take a ſevere revenge of all who had oppoſed them, 
either in, or out of parliament ; conſequently that his own | perſon was in 
danger. In this uncomfortable fituation, the earl of Bedford reſolved to 
abandon a court, which ſeemed to have adopted no principles, but that of 
revenge againſt the friends, as well as the enemies, of the conſtitution ; and 
he joined the earl of Eſſex at St. Albans, on Chriſtmas-day, 1643. Not- 
withſtanding this, his defection (as it was called) was ſo highly reſented at 
Weſtminſter, that his eſtate was put under ſequeſtration, and continued fo 
for above a twelvemonth. It does not, however, appear, that he redeemed it 
by any compliance with the party he had abandoned ; for, after this, he never 
ſat in the houſe of peers, during the civil war. While Charles II. remained 
in exile, his lordſhip is ſaid to have ſupplied him liberally, though privately, 
with money, and his abandoning all concern in public affairs, was imitated 
by the wiſeſt and the beſt ſubjects in the kingdom, and even by ſome of the 
king's friends, who had ſtuck all along by his perſon. The earl of Bed- 
ford continued to live, in a private ſtation, all the time of the uſurpation ; 
but the reſtoration taking place, in the year 1660, the earl of Mancheſter, 
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ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, wrote to the earl, by order of the houſe, to 
come and take his place amongſt the peers. He accordingly was one of 
the lords appointed to manage a conference in the houſe of commons, to 
conſider of ſome way and means to make up the breaches and diſtractions 
of the kingdom. His zeal for the reſtoration was fincere, and he con- 
curred heartily in every prudent meaſure to forward it. When the ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom came again under conſideration, on the fifteenth of 
May, 1660, he was one of the peers appointed, © to view and conſider of 
* what ordinances had been made, ſince the lords and parliament were voted 
* uſeleſs, which now paſs as acts of parliament; and to draw up, and 
“prepare, an act to preſent to the houſe, to repeal what they think fit, and 
the lord chief baron Wild, and ſerjeant Mallet, to aſſiſt them.” At the 
coronation of Charles II. April the twenty-firſt, 166, he carried faint 
Edward's ſceptre ; and, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1672, he was ele&ed 
a knight of the Garter. During the whole of this reign, his lordſhip diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his moderation, notwithſtanding the ſevere blow he 


received, in the unjuſt condemnation. and death of his eldeſt ſon, the lord 


Ruſſel, as ſhall be related in its proper place. During the reign of king 
James, he ſometimes went to court, and that unhappy prince had ſo good 
an opinion of him, that, while he was in the midſt of his diſtreſſes and 
difficulties, he applied to the earl of Bedford, for his advice. This vener- 
able nobleman, in anſwer to his - requeſts, fetched a deep ſigh, ang ſaid, 
« Alas! I had a ſon who could have ſerved your majeſty ;” a reply, which 
muſt have gone to the heart of that monarch, who was, while he was duke 
of York, the occaſion of the lord Ruſſel's death. The revolution taking 
place, his lordſhip was ſworn of the privy-council to king William and 
queen Mary; and, at their coronation, he carried the queen's ſceptre with the 
dove. On the tenth of May, 1689, he was appointed lord heutenant of 


the counties of Bedford and Cambridge; and, March the firſt, 1691, lord 


lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum for the county of Middleſex, and the liber- 
ties of Weſtminſter. Accordingly, in the year 1692, when a rebellion was 
expected to break out in England, the king being then in Holland, the 
queen ordered the militia of Weſtminſter, being two regiments of foot, to 
appear before her, on May the ninth, under the command of the earl of 
Bedford; and her majeſty, who reviewed them in perſon, expreſſed herſelf 


to be highly ſatisfied with their appearance. On the eleventh of May, 1696, 


his lordſhip was created marquis of Taviſtock, and duke of Bedford; and, 
in the remarkable preamble to his patent, it is mentioned by the king and 
queen, * that he was father to the lord Ruſſel, the ornament of his age, 
<< whoſe great merits it was not enough to tranſmit by hiſtory to poſterity ; 
but they were willing to record them in their royal patent, to remain in 
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te the family, as a monument conſecrated to his conſummate. virtue, whoſe 
& name could never be forgot, ſo long as men preſerved any eſteem for 
* fanctity of manners, greatneſs of mind, and a love to their country, con- 
« ſtant even to death. Therefore, to ſolace his excellent father for ſo great 


<< a loſs, to celebrate the memory of ſo noble a ſon, and to excite his worthy 
« grandſon, the heir of ſuch mighty hopes, more chearfully to emulate and 


e follow the example of his illuſtrious father, they intailed this high dignity 
«« upon the earl, and his poſterity,” In the year 1695, June the thirteenth, 
his grace was created baron Howland of Stretham, in Surry, on account of 
the .intended marriage between his grandfon, and Elizabeth Howland, 
daughter and heireſs to John Howland, of Stretham, eſquire; but he departed 
this life on the ſeyenth of September, 1700, (his grace being in the eighty- 
ſeventh year of his age,) and was buried at Cheyneys ; where a noble monu- 
ment was afterwards erected over him and his counteſs, Anne; who died 
May the tenth, 1684, aged fixty-four, and was daughter to Robert Carr, 
earl of Somerſet. 6; 5 ft ; | 

His prace's iſſue was four daughters, and ſeven ſons; the daughters were, 
firſt, lady Anne, who died unmarried ; ſecond, Diana, born the ninteenth 
of April, 1652, who was firſt married, in Auguſt, 1667, to fir Grevil Verney, 


of Compton Verney, in the county of Warwick, knight of the Bath, and 


ſecondly, to William, lord Allington, of Horſeheath, in the county of Cam- 
bridge ; third, Catherine, who died young ; fourth, lady Margaret, born 
the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1656, who was the wife of Edward Ruflel, earl 


of Orford. | | 
The ſons were, firſt, lord Francis Ruſſel, who died unmarried, at the 


age of forty-one, in the year 1679 ſecond, William, lord Ruſſel, who 
became ſo by the death of his brother; third lord John, who died young; 


and the fourth ſon, lord Edward, who died without iſſue, in the year 1714, 


in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, having ſerved in nine parliaments for 


the county of Bedford, and being named lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 
rum of the county of Middleſex, during the minority of the duke of Bed- 
ford, his nephew; fifth, lord Robert, who was clerk of the pipe, in the 


firſt year of William and Mary. His wife was Letitia, widow of Thomas 


Cheeke, of Pirgo, in the county of Eſſex, eſquire; he died without iſſue. 
Sixth, lord James, died June the twenty-ſecond, 1712, leaving an only 


daughter, who was married to Thomas Scawen, eſquire, knight of the ſhire 


for Surry; ſeventh, lord George, who married Mary, daughter and heireſs 


of mr. Pendleton, merchant in London, and died in the year 1692, leaving 
iſſue, a ſon, William, who died unmarried. | 


William, lord Ruſſel, ſecond ſon beforementioned, was one of the greateſt 
ornaments of his age and country, and his death the greateſt reproach of a 
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degenerated, wicked, reign. After the reſtoration, being choſen into parlia- 
ment for the county of Bedford, he was made a privy-counſellor ; and, upon 
all occaſions, ſignalized himſelf in the cauſe of liberty. It would ſwell this 
work too much, ſhould I take notice of every occaſion, in-which this noble 
lord diſtinguiſhed: himſelf againſt the enemies of his country. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that, finding he could fit no longer with honour at the council- 
bgard, he, with the lord Cavendiſh, and fir Henry Capel, begged the king 
tõ give them leave to withdraw from it; and the king anſwered, “ with all 
« his heart.” The character drawn by biſhop Burnet of this nobleman, is, 
perhaps, the moſt,unexceptionable part of his hiſtory, and never has yet been 
found fault with by any party. He was, (ſays that prelate) a man of great 

% candour, and of a general reputation, univerſally belqyed and truſted; 
« of a generous and obliging temper. He had given fach proofs of an 
<«« undaunted courage, and of an unſhaken firmneſs, that I never knew any 
* man have ſo entire a credit in the nation as he had. He quickly got out 
of ſome of the diſorders, into which the court had drawn him; and ever 
« after that, his life was unblemiſhed in all reſpects. He had, from his firſt 
« education, an inclination to favour the non-conformiſts, and wiſhed the 
laws could have been made to them, or they more pliant to the law. He 
«© was a {low man, and of little diſcourſe ; but he had a true judgment 
« when he conſidered things at his own leiſure. His underſtanding was not 
«« defeCtive, but his virtues were ſo eminent, that they would more than 
balance real defects, if any had been found in the other.” 

The lamentable diviſions of thoſe unhappy times, are too well known in 
hiſtory, for me to repeat them here, farther than as the lord Ruſſel was 
perſonally concerned in them. It is certain that the duke of York, openly 
profeſſing himſelf a papiſt, gave very melancholly apprehenſions to all 
'the well-wiſhers of the proteſtant religion, and to none more than to the 
lord Ruſſel, The blood which had been ſhed in the late civil war, was 
originally occaſioned by an apprehenſion, that Charles I. (though it is certain 
he was a ſincere proteſtant) might be practiſed upon to a toleration, in ſome 
ſhape or other, of popery, which might prove fatal to the proteſtant religion. 
Proteſtants, therefore, could not bear the near proſpect of an avowed papiſt 
mounting the throne of England, and they determined at all hazards to 
endeavour to procure as firm a bulwark againſt ſuch an event, as the conſti- 
tution could admit of. They knew, by fatal experience, how difficult it 
would be to prevent the evil, after the duke's acceſſion to the throne, not 
to mention the aſſiſtance he might receive from France, and the popiſh 
powers upon the continent. They knew, at the ſame_ time, that great 
numbers of Engliſh ſubjects, for fear of incurring the crime and puniſhment 
of rebellion, would be tender of bearing arms againſt the king in poſſeſſion, 
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however well they might wiſh to the proteſtant religion. The matter Was 
long debated, and no expedient could be found, but that of excluding the 
duke of Vork from the ſucceſſion, by an act of the king and parliament of 
England. This was a bold, but a neceſſary, expedient, and had it ſucceeded, 
it would, in all probability, have prevented the expenſive wars in which the 
nation was engaged after the revolution, and the ſeveral rebellions that have 
fince broken out; becauſe none but the moſt frantic enthuſiaſts for heregi 
tary ſucceſſion, would have taken arms for that right, which had been taken 
away by the king and parliament. The lord Ruſſel, who had always diſtin- 

guiſhed himſelf = ome the court, in matters that concerned religion, ot 

liberty, at laſt undertook to carry up to the houſe of lords, the bill for 

excluding the dyke of York from the throne of England. This bill was 

long in agitation, and the king himſelf was fo much afraid of its paſſing, 

that he had again and again offered any ſecurity that the parliament could 
deviſe, or that he could grant, for the ſafety of the proteſtant religion. The 
proteſtant party in the houſe of commons, where it had a vaſt majority, 
were of opinion, that no limitations could take place, or, at leaſt, could be 
effectual, without a total excluſion, and therefore, they rejected all ſach 
propoſitions ; and the bill having paſſed the houſe of commons, was, upon 
the fifteenth of November, 1680, carried up to the houſe of peers by the 
lord Ruſſel, at the head of above two hundred and five members. There it 
was warmly debated. The king in public and in private declared, he was 
ready to riſk every thing, rather than alter the ſucceſſion. The marquis 
of Hallifax, a peer of great quickneſs and abilities, and a proteſtant, and 
one who had never diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the duke of York's intereſt, 
oppoſed the bill with great earneſtneſs, and a majority of the peers reflecting 
how reſolute the king appeared to be, and terrified by the apprehenſions of 
another civil war, which might again extinguiſh their order, threw out the 
bill. I ſhall leave the particulars of the debate, and management of the 
proceedings, to the hiſtories of the times, which are very full upon both. 
Lord Ruſſel was one of the commoners, who, upon the bill's being thrown 
out by the peers, voted all other expedients, but that of a total excluſion, 
to be not only inſufficient, but dangerous. Unfortunately for the nation, 
the church was as much afraid of a civil war, as the peers were. The 
king had the biſhops, the clergy, and the two univerſities on his ſide, to a 
degree of enthuſiaſm and abſurdity; and the lord Ruſſel having gone pub- 
licly to Weſtminſter-hall, and preſented the duke of York as a popiſh recu- 
fant, the duke devoted him as a victim to the zealots for hereditary right. 
The cities of London and Weſtminſter were almoſt the two only places 
in the kingdom, where the court met with any trouble, and even they were 


greatly divided; but the king and the popiſh party diſliked the parliament's 
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meeting at Weſtminſter, and therefore it was ſummoned to meet at Oxford, 
March the twenty-firſt, 1680-81. The affair of the excluſion was there 
reſumed, and it was propoſed, that the duke of York ſhould be removed, 
or baniſhed, five hundred miles from all the Britiſh dominions ; and the whole 
government, eccleſiaſtic and civil, ſhould, upon the king's death, be veſted 
in the princeſs of Orange, as regent. The lord Ruſſel and his friends, not 
approving even of this expedient, and thinking there was no conſtitutional 
medium between the duke of York's poſſeſſing the crown, and his being 
abſolutely excluded from it, . reſumed the bill with as much ſpirit as ever; 
ſo that, after the parliament had fat about fix days at Oxford, the king 
ſuddenly diflolved it. Upon this diſſolution, the popiſh party#and the violent 
clergy of the church of England, repreſented the whigg (for ſo the party 
againſt the court began now to be called) as forming deſigns ſubverſive of 
monarchy, tending to renew all the horrors of a civil war ; and (which was 
the higheſt crime in their eyes) of depriving the next heir of his right to 
ſucceſſion. The pulpits, at the ſame time, reſounded with the danger of the 
church, and the deſigns the whigs had formed to aboliſh epiſcopacy. The 
judges, and the other heads of the law, as well as the clergy, encouraged 
the ſame notions, and no words were thought ſtrong enough for enforcing 
the doctrines of divine hereditary right, paſſive obedience, and non-refiſt- 


ance; but the two univerſities out-did all. Doctor Gower, vice-chancellor _ 


of Cambridge, told the king, in the name of the univerſity, as follows; 
«© We will ſtill believe and maintain, that our kings derive not their titles 
« from the people, but from God; that to him only they are accountable ; 
that it belongs not to ſubjects either to create or cenſure, but to honour 
“and obey their ſovereign, who comes to be fo by a fundamental hereditary 
right of ſucceſſion, which no religion, no law, no fault, no forfeiture, 
can alter or diminiſh.” The univerſity of Oxford, if poſſible, out-did 
this frantic declaration of Cambridge; for they reduced the doctrine of ſla- 
very to a ſyſtem digeſted into a ſet of articles, a copy of which, for their 
better promulgation, was hung up in every college. 

It is no wonder that this indefatigable zeal of the clergy, and the law, 
together with the king's own plauſible declaration, tamed the nation to ſuch 
a degree, that the bulk of the people reſolved upon ſubmiſſion, rather than 
reſiſtance. The moſt abject addreſſes to the crown were ſent up from all 
quarters; the ſheriffs, : juſtices of the peace, and officers of the militia, who 
were appointed, were ſuch as promiſed to become the completeſt tools of 
the court; and every other method was followed to procure returns of a 
parliament, according to the king's own mind, by new-modelling corpora- 
tions, by annulling their charters, or by granting others, under ſuch limi- 
tations and reſtrictions, as the court thought proper. The liberties of the 
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city of London itſelf, purſuant to a ſentence of the court of king's- bench, 


were ſeized into the king's hands, and that great blow being ſtruck againſt 
the metropolis, many leſſer corporations ſurrendered their charters ; ſo that 
the court, in the approaching parliament, had a proſpe& of having five 
members out of fix in their intereſt. . ee O 

In ſuch a ſtate of proneneſs to ſlavery, the lord Ruſſel ſometimes met his 
friends, to conſult upon the means of ſaving the nation, if poſſible, fra 
the calamities it ſeemed to invite. It happened, as it generally does in ſuth 
caſes, that ſome men of deſperate fortunes, and abandoned principles, ſome- 
times mingled in their conſultations, and it was not long before the court 
having prepared the minds of the people in the manner we have ſeen, pre- 
tended, that a plot had been formed to aſſaſſinate the king, to raiſe a civil 
war, and to ſubvert the conſtitution; and it was pretended that lord Ruſſel 
was at the head of it. This plot, called the Rye-houſe Plot, was ſo abſurd 
in itſelf, and the circumſtances ſaid to attend it were ſo improbable, that 
the lord Ruſſel, though advertiſed of his danger, and though he could 
have eaſily made his eſcape, ſuffered himſelf to be taken priſoner; and, on 
the thirteenth of July, 1683, his tryal came on at the Old Baily. The wit- 
neſſes againſt him, were men of the moſt infamous characters; and lord 
Ruſſel, cenſcious that ſome of his warm friends had ſometimes exceeded the 
bounds ef decency, if not of duty, in their converſation, but tender of their 
ſafety, did not make ſo ſtrong a defence as he might have done. All, 
however, that was proved againſt him, could amount only to miſpriſion of 
treaſon ; it conſiſted in his being preſent when certain diſcourſes were held 
about making ſome ſtirs, at a tavern, belonging to one Sheppard, to which he 
went to taſte ſome wines, and was there in company with the duke of Mon- 
mouth, fir Thomas Armſtrong, and ſome other gentlemen. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the jury brought him in guilty, and he was condemned to die. 
While he was unger ſentence of death, his friend, the lord Cavendiſh, offered 
to change cloaths with him, that he might eſcape, which might eaſily have 
been accompliſhed, but for the lord Ruflel's delicacy ; who neither would 
hazard the fafety of his friend, nor the reputation of his own innocence, by 
conſenting to what was propoſed. The place of execution was Lincoln's- 
Inn-fields, and no conſideration of the quality and virtues of this noble lord, 
though as conſpicuous as thoſe of any Engliſh ſubje&, could prevent his 
falling a victim to the revenge of the papiſts ; for all interceſſion was vain. 
The day of his execution, which was on the twenty-firſt of July, 1683, 
according to biſhop Burnet (whoſe words I tranſcribe) * he left a paper 
« with the ſheriffs, in which he firſt made a profeſſion of his religion, and 
of his ſincerity in it; that he was of the church of England; but 
« wiſhed all would unite together againſt the common enemy. That 


= churchmen would be leſs ſevere, and diſſenters leſs ſcrupulous. He owned 
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he had a great zeal againſt popery, which he looked on as an idolatrous 
«© and bloody religion; but that though he was at all times ready to venture 
« his life for his religion, or his country, yet that would never have carried 
« him to a black or wicked deſign. He ſaid, as he never had any intent againſt 
« the king's life, or the life of any man whatſoever ; fo he never was in any 
«© contrivance of altering the government. He prayed heartily for the king, 
that in his perſon and government he might be happy, both in this world 
and in the next. He proteſted, that in the proſecution of the popiſh plot, 
« he had gone on in the ſincerity of his heart; and that he never knew of 
6 any practice with the witneſſes. He owned he had been in earneſt in the 
e matter of the excluſion, as the beſt way, in his opinion, to ſecure both the 
« king's life, and the proteſtant religion ; and to that he imputed his pre- 
« ſent ſufferings. But he forgave all concerned in them, and charged his 
« friends to think of no revenge. As to the ſentence of death paſſed on 
him, he thought it a very hard one, nothing being ſworn againſt 
* him, but ſome diſcourſes about making ſome ſtirs, which was not levying 
« war againſt the king, by the ſtatue of Edward III. and not the conſulting 
« and diſcourſing about it, which was all that was witneſſed againſt him, 
« and which, at moſt, could be but miſpriſion of treaſon ; ſo that, he ſaid, 
« he died innocent of the crime he ſtood condemned for. He wiſhed the 
« rage of hot met, and the partiality of juries, might be ſtopped with his 
blood, which he ſhould offer up with ſo much the more joy, if he thought 
he ſhould be the laſt that were to ſuffer in ſuch a way. Killing by forms 
« of law, he ſaid, was the worſt fort of murder. What the heats, wicked- 
« neſſes, paſſions, and vanities of other men have occaſioned, he ought not 
to be anſwerable for; nor could he repreſs them, though he now ſuffered 
« for them. He averred, that what he ſaid, of not hearing colonel Rumſey 
„ deliver his meſſage from my lord Shaftſbury, was true, for he always 
«« deteſted lying, though never ſo much to his advantage. When He came 
to the place of execution, his behaviour was devout ahd manly. Being 
«« prepared by doctor Tillotſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
« aſſiſted in his laſt hour, he, without the leaſt change of countenance, laid 
« his head upon the block, and it was cut off at two ſtrokes.” 5 
This ſubſequent behaviour of the people of England, is the beſt vindica- 
of lord Ruſſel's memory. The nation did not get rid of its fever of loyalty, 
and paſſion ſor ſlavery, during the remaining part of the reign of Charles II. 
The frantic behaviour of James at laſt awakened his ſubjects, and they 
adopted the very principles for which the lord Ruſſel had ſuffered, and had 
avowed at his death; ſo that, after the revolution, he was regarded as a 
martyr for public liberty. The parliament, to teſtify their ſenſe of the infa- 
mous proceedings againſt him, and, at the ſame time, of his merit and inno- 
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cency, paſſed an act on the ſixteenth of March, 1688-9, for annulling M 
making void his attainder. About the ſame time, ſeveral treatiſes were pub- 
liſhed, one particularly, by Henry, lord Delamere, afterwards earl of War- 
rington, entitled, The late lord Ruſſel's caſe, with obſervations upon it.” 
And another, by fir Robert Atkyns, one of the judges of 'the court of com- 
mon-pleas, called, K defence of the late lord Ruſſel's innocency.” Both 
thoſe pamphlets concur in repreſenting his caſe as I have done. to Ln 

This noble lord married the lady Rachel, ſecond daughter, and at length | 
heireſs, to Thomas Wriotheſley, earl of Southampton," lord high treaſurer 
of England, and widow of Francis, lord Vaughan, eldeſt fon of Richard, 
earl of Carbery.. This lady lived till the yea 1723, and died in the eighty- 
ſeventh year of her age. The lord Ruſſel had by her two daughters and one 
ſon. The daughters were lady Rachel, born in 1674, and married to Wil- 
liam Cavendiſh, duke of Devonſhire; and the lady Catherine, born in 
1676, married to John Manners, marquis of Granby, afterwards duke of 
Rutland. 

His ſon Wriotheſley, the ſecond duke, who ſucceeded his grandfather as 
duke of Bedford, was born November the firſt, 1680; and, in 1695, he 
was married to Elizabeth, only daughter and heireſs of John Howland, of 

Stretham, in the county of Surry, eſquire, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of fir Joſiah Child, of Wanſted, in Eſſex, laſt predeceflor to the earl of 
" Tilney. After the marriage, the lord Ruſſel went upon his travels, his wife 
being then an infant. Upon his grandfather's death, becoming duke of Bed- 
ford, he was, when he came to age, appointed lord lieutenant of the coun- 
ties of Bedford and Cambridge, June the twenty-ſeventh, 1702, and lord 
=_ * lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Middleſex, and one of the gentlemen of 
1 his majeſty's bed- chamber. At the coronation of queen Anne, April the 
= * twentyethird, 1702, he acted as lord high conſtable of England for the day, 
| and, oh March the thirteenth, 1702-3, being then lord heutenant of the 
counties of Bedford, Cambridge, and Middleſex, cuſtos rotulorum of Mid- 
dleſex, and the liberty of Weſtminſter, he was inſtalled at Windſor knight 
of the moſt noble order of the Garter. His grace, towards the latter end 
of his life, retired from public ſcenes both of buſineſs and diverſion. They 
who remembered has father, ſaw a great deal of his caſt of thinking in his 
grace. When the great queſtion, however, came to be debated, whether 
doctor Sacheverel was guilty, or not guilty, his grace was one of the ſixty- 
nine peers, who voted him guilty. May the twenty-ſixth, 1711, he died 
of the ſmall-pox, aged only thirty-one. His iſſue, by his dutcheſs, was, two 
daughters, and two ſons. The daughters were, the lady Rachel, married to 
Scroope Egerton, duke of Bridgewater; and the lady Elizabeth, married 
in 1726, to William Capel, earl of Eſſex. The ſons were, Wriotheſley, 
who ſucceeded him, and the lord John, the preſent duke of Bedford. 
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wv riotheſley, the ſecond duke of that- name, and third duke of Bedford, 
was born in 1708; and, on the twenty-ſecond of April, 1725, he was 
married to the lady Anne Egerton, only daughter to Scroope, duke of Bridge- 
water, and grand-daughter to the great duke of Marlborough, by her 
mother, the lady Elizabeth Churchill, third daughter and coheireſs to that 
duke. By her he had no iſſue; and falling into a languiſhing ſtate of health, 
he was adviſed to try the air of Liſbon for his recovery ; but his illneſs 
encreaſed ſo much, that he was obliged to land before he could reach that 
capital, and died the twenty-third of October, 1732, at Corunna, in Spain, 
and his body being brought over to England, was buried at Cheyneys, with 
thoſe of his anceſtors. ©" 

His brother, and ſucceſſor in his titles and eſtate, lord John Ruſſel, the 
fourth duke of Bedford, was born September the thirtieth, 1710; and Octo- 
ber the eleventh, 1731, he married the lady Diana Spencer, youngeſt daugh- 
ter to Charles, earl of Sunderland, by lady Anne, daughter to John, duke 
of Marlborough, and ſiſter to Charles, late duke of Marlborough, and to 
the honourable John Spencer, father to the preſent lord viſcount Spencer. 
By this lady he had a ſon, Francis, marquis of Taviſtock, who died the 
day he was born, viz. November the fixth, 1732. Her grace died Septem- 
ber the twenty-ſeventh, 1735. In April, 1737, his grace married Gertrude, 
eldeſt daughter of John, late earl Gower, by his firſt wife, the lady Evelyn 
Pierpoint, daughter of Evelyn, duke of Kingfton, by whom he had iffue, 
Francis, marquis of Taviſtock, born the twenty-ſeventh of September, 173g. 
And, after going through a regular education, he was choſen member of 
the parliament, ſummoned by his preſent majeſty, for the county of Bed- 
ford; and a daughter, lady Caroline, born January, 1743, and married 
Auguft the twenty-third, to his Grace the duke of Marlborough. 

In December, 1744, when the ſtate of parties and of public affairs admit- 
ted of his grace employing his abilities in the adminiſtration, he was appointed 
frſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty, at which board he preſided with 
his uſual application and attention to the affairs of the nation, and with 
uncommon ſucceſs, during great part of the war, which Great-Britain then 
maintained with France and Spain ; Cape-Breton being taken from the 
French, whilſt his grace preſided at that board. His adminiſtration was 
looked upon as a blefling to the commerce of England. On the twenty- 
ſeventh of the fame month, and in the ſame year, he was ſworn into the 
privy-council ; and in May the twenty-ſeventh, 1745, he was conſtituted 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Bedfordſhire, and the public affairs 
carrying his majeſty abroad that year, he was appointed one of the lords 
juſtices in his abſence. While the king was in Germany, the unnatural 
rebellion, headed by the eldeſt ſon of the pretender, broke out in Scotland, 
and his grace was the firſt nobleman who raiſed a regiment of 2 2 for the 
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warden and keeper of New Foreſt, in the county of Southampton. In the 
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ear 1747-8, his majeſty, in conſideration of the eminent ſervices his grace 
had performed to himſelf and the nation, was pleaſed to appoint him one 

of his principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; and, in October following, he was 

choſen one of the governors of the Charter-houſe. On the twenty-ſecond 

of June, 1749, he was, at Kenſington, elected one of the knights companions 

of the moſt noble order of the Garter ; and, at his inſtallation, July the 

twelfth, 1750, he was placed in the twelfth ſtall at Windſor, on the prince's 
ſide. On the thirteenth of April, the year following, he was appointed 

lord heutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Devon, and of the 

city and county of Exeter ; and, in June, the fame year, he reſigned the 

ſeals, as one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, after having offici- 
ated as one of the lords juſtices, during his majeſty's abſence abroad, in the 
year 1748 and 1750; and having been in the year 1755, promoted to the 
rank of a' major general in the army, on December the fifteenth, 1756, 
his grace was made lieutenant general and general governor of Ireland, in 
the room of the marquis of Hartington, afterwards duke of Devonſhire. 
During his adminiſtration in that kingdom, his prudence and addreſs recon- 
ciled all the remaining jars that ſubſiſted amongſt the common people there; 
and, at his finally leaving that iſland, in the government of which he was 
ſucceeded by the earl of Hallifax, the ſubjects there were happy and united. 
At the coronation of his preſent majeſty, he acted as lord high conſtable for 
the day, was afterwards appointed lord keeper of the privy-ſeal, and nominated 
by his majeſty, miniſter plenipotentiary to the French court, September the 
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John Ruſſel, duke of Bedford, marquis of Taviſtock, earl of Bedford, 
baron Ruſſel, and baron Ruſſel of Thornhaugh, and baron Howland of 
Stretham, lord keeper of the privy-ſeal, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulo- 
rum of Devonſhire, and of the city and county of Exeter, and lord lieute- 


nant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Bedford. 


Baron Ruſſel of Cheyneys, in the county of Bucks, by letters patent, the 
ninth of March, 1538, 30 Henry VIII.; earl of the county of Bedford, 
19 January, 1549, 3 Edward VI.; baron Ruflel, of Thornhaugh, in com. 
Northampton, the twenty-firſt of July, 1603, 1 James I. ; marquis of Tavi- 
ſtock, in com. Devon ; and duke of the county of Bedford, the eleventh of 
May, 1694, 6 William and Mary; and baron Howland of Stretham, in 


com. Surry, the thirteenth of June, 1695, 7 William III. 
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Argent, a lion rampant, Gules, on a chief, Sable, three eſcallops of the firſt. 
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en Es T.] On a wreath, a goat paſſant, Argent, armed, and hoofed, Or. 
SUPPORTERS.] On the dexter fide, a lion. On the ſiniſter, an antelope, 


both Gules; the latter gorged with a ducal coronet, chained, armed, crined, 
tufted, and hoofed,. Or. | 


MoTTo.] CHE SARA SARA. | 
CHIEF SEATS. 


* 


At Wooburn-abbey, in the county of Bedford, one mile from Wooburn, 
and forty-two from London. At Stratton Park, in the county of Southamp- 


ton. At Cheyneys, in the county of Bucks, three miles from Agmondeſham, 
and twenty-five from London ; and at Bedford-houſe, in the city of Exeter, 
one hundred and fifty miles from London. 
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CAVENDISH Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 


HOUGH it is a diſpute amongſt antiquaries, whether, at the time 
of the conqueſt, the whole lands of England were not given amongſt 
the followers of the Norman duke ; yet it is evident, that many of 

them remained with their former poſſeſſors; but, I ſhall not take it upon 

me to ſay, that they did not recognize his right, and conform to his feodal 
laws. Of this number, the family of Cavendiſh ſeems to have been ; and 
they were, on the female fide, the anceſtors of the noble family I now 

treat of; but by the male fide, their name was Gernon ; ſo called from a 

caſtle of that name in France ; and therefore, it is incumbent upon me to 

give what accounts records have left us of the Gernons. 
That the Gernons were originally foreigners, and that they attended 

William the Conqueror, when he invaded England, ſeems to be without 

doubt. In old records their name is written De Gernon. Their original 
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ſettlement in England i ſeems to have been in Hertfordſhire, where, as 
appears by the Doom's-day-book, they had grants of the manors of Merd- 
ley, three hides of land in Wallington, two hides and a half in Aiot, one 
hide in Wimundely, and the manor of Lechworth, rated at ten hides. The 
name of the firſt of the family we meet with, is Robert de Gernon, the 
ſame probably who came with the Conqueror from France. He gave the 
churches of Saint Peter, in Glouceſter, and thoſe of Winterbourne, and 
Leverſtoke, and half the lands thereto belonging, to the abbey of Glouceſter, 
and this grant was confirmed by Henry I. His fon and heir, Matthew de 
Gernon, gave to the priory of Stratford-Langton, in Eſſex, his lands of 
Gubige, and married Hodierna, who was of the Sackville family, anceſtors 
to the duke of Dorſet. Their iflue was Ralph, or rather Ranulph de Ger- 
non, who appears, by the Monaſticon Anglicanum, to have lived in the reign 
of Henry II. His wife was fiſter to fir William de Brewſe, of which family, 
it is probable, the Brewſes, or Bruces, who afterwards came to the crown 
of Scotland, deſcended. Their ſon was Ranulph de Gernon, who founded 
Lees priory in Eſſex. Cotemporary with thoſe Gernons, was another 
Ranulph de Gernon, who married Maud, eldeſt fiſter, and, at length, coheir 
to Hugh Lupus, earl of Cheſter ; and it appears, that the name at this time 
was ſo multiplied, that they who bore it were obliged to aſſume particular 
titles and ſurnames, according to their different places of reſidence. This 
cuſtom, among our anceſtors, was very common, and it often introduces 
great uncertainty and confuſion in the hiſtories of noble families. The ſon 
of Ranulph de Gernon, who ſeems to have reſided at Lees in Eſſex, was 
William de Gernon, knight, who, with the earl of Albemarle, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, was a witneſs to a charter of confirmation by Henry 
III. to Baſedale priory, in the county of York, dated at Durham, the tenth 
of September, the twentieth of Henry III. This fir William died in the 
year 1258, and by his lady, Eleanor, had two ſons, Ralph de Gernon, knight, 
and Geoffery de Gernon. The male iſſue of the eldeſt brother, fir Ranulph 
de Gernon ended on the ſeventh of Richard IL ; the ſecond brother, Geof- 
fery de Gernon, was, in the reign of Edward I. deſigned of Moorhall in 
the Peak, in the county of Derby. His fon and heir was Roger, who 
| lived at Grimſtone-hall, in Suffolk. He died in the ſeventeenth of Edward 
II. He married the daughter of John Potton, lord of Cavendiſh, and by 
her properly became the founder of the illuſtrious family I now treat of. 
They had iſſue four ſons, John, Roger, Stephen, and Richard. John, the 
eldeſt, being bred to the law, became ſo eminent therein, that, in the 
thirty-ninth of Edward III. 1366, he was appointed lord chief juſtice of 
the king's-bench, and was continued therein by claus writ, the fifteenth of 
July, the forty-ſixth of Edward III. 1373. On the twenty-firſt of June, 
the firſt of Richard II. 1378, being ſtill in that honourable office, he had a 
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grant of one hundred marks a year,, which, at that time, was a very high 
ſalary; the fourth year of the ſame reign,. he was chancellor of the univer- 
ſity. of Cambridge. About this time, the unhappy management of Richard 
II. had exaſperated the commons, who were now gaining ground upon the 
barons ſo much, that all England was full of inſurrections. The rude vulgar 
attributed all the hardſhips they ſuffered to the laws and the lawyers; and 
the lord chief juſtice Cavendiſh, being at the head-of the law, was a chief 
object of their fury. - They were the more incenſed againſt him, becauſe his 
ſon, John Cavendiſh, had killed their famous ring-leader, Wat Tyler, in 
Smithfield, or, as others ſay, was the principal cauſe of his death. Thoſe 
inſurrections daily encreaſing in power and numbers, the lord chief juſtice 
Cavendiſh was ſent, with Robert de Hales, treaſurer of England, to ſuppreſs 
that of the city of York. Upon his return, the inſurgents of Suffolk, who 
were reckoned fifty thouſand in number, and who plundered and murdered 
the lawyers wherever they went, ſeized upon this venerable judge, and 
beheaded him, with the prior, fir John of Cambridge, in the market-place 
of Bury. By his will. and. teſtament, which 1s dated the fourth of Richard 
II. “ he orders his body to be buried in the chancel of the church of Ca- 
% yendiſh, near the body of Alice, his late wife, and leaves his manors 
« and lands in Cavendiſh, Pentlowe, Fakenham, Aſpes, and Saxham, to 
« Andrew Cavendiſh, his fon and heir, and mentions Roſe, the wife, and 
« Margaret the daughter of the ſaid Andrew; conſtituting executors, Robert 
« de Swynbowrne, and John Rookſwood, ſenior.” He left iſſue two ſons, 
Andrew and John. N | 
Roger, the ſecond ſon to the eldeſt and firſt of the Cavendiſh family, 
was married to Alice, daughter and heir to Geoffrey de Stratton. From 
this Roger, who, with his wife, had the manor of Stratton, and was in 
commiſhon, with other perſons of great diſtinction, to take care of the 
peace of Suffolk, deſcended fir Richard Cavendiſh, who was captain and 
governor of Blackneſs, (who was knighted in Scotland by the earl of 
Hertford, afterwards the regent duke of Somerſet ;) and who, in the ſixth 
of Edward VI. on the death of Henry, duke of Suffolk, without iſſue, was 
about ſixty years of age, and one of his coheirs, viz. ſon of Richard 
Cavendiſh, ſon of Auguſtine Cavendiſh, who married Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of fir William Brandon, knight, grandfather of Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. The ſon of Richard Cavendiſh, was William, who left 
Thomas, his ſon and heir, under age. This Thomas, was one of thoſe 
adventuring ſpirits, who carried the glory of the Engliſh name to its height, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. He married Mary, daughter of Thomas, 
lord Wentworth, of Nettleſted, and had ifſue ſeveral ſons and daughters, viz. 
William, Auguſtine, Thomas, Mary, Margaret, and Anne. It is not to my 
purpoſe to recount all the glorious actions of this illuſtrious navigator, who 
was the ſecond Engliſhman who ſurrounded the globe; but ſome account 
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of him is due to his name and memory, and I thall give it in the words of the 
great mr. Lock, in his hiſtory of navigation. Anno 1 586, mr. Thomas, after- 
„ wards fir Thomas, Cavendiſh undertook the third voyage round the world, 
with three ſmall veſſels, one of a hundred and twenty, the ſecond, of ſixty, 
« and the third, of forty tons burden; all fitted out at his own charges, and 
« failed from Plymouth, on the twenty-firſt of July, 1586. On the twenty- 
third. of Auguſt, he put into a bay on the coaſt of Africk, and deſtroyed 
there a village of blacks, becauſe they killed a man with a poiſoned arrow. 
« After ſome days ſpent about this place, he failed away ſouth-weſt ; and, 

« on the firſt of November, put in between the ifland of St. Sebaſtian, and 
the continent of Brazil, in twenty-four degrees of fouth latitude, where 
« the men were ſet to work aſhore, to build a pinace, make hoops for the 
« cafks, and fill freſh water, which took them up till the twenty-third of 
« the month; when failing again, on the ſeventeenth of December, they 
« entered Port-Deſire, in forty-ſeven degrees and a half of latitude ; and 
« that being a convenient place for the ay) og careened their ſhips, and 
« refitted what was amiſs. The third day of January, 1358, they anchored 
« at the mouth of the ſtreights of Magellan, the weather being very ſtormy, 
« which laſted three days, all which time they continued there, but loſt an 
ce anchor; and the ſixth day entered the ſtreight. The ſeventh, as they drew 
« near the narrow part of the ſtreight, they took a Spaniard, being one of 
« the twenty-three that ſtill remained alive, which were all then left of 
five hundred landed there three years before to guard the ſtreight, the reſt 
« being dead with hunger. Theſe had built a town, which they called 
« king Philip's city, and fortified it ; but they could make no works againſt 
« famine, which conſumed them all to thoſe beforementioned, who, except 
him that was taken, were gone along the coaſt, hoping to get to the river 
« of Plate. Cavendiſh having wooded and watered here, called this place 
« Port Famine. The weather proving very boiſterous and foul, he was 
4 forced to ride it out often at anchor, and therefore did not get out into 
« the South-ſea till the twenty- fourth of February. On the firſt of March, 
a violent ſtorm parted a bark of forty tons from the other two ſhips, and 
« they met not before the fifteenth, betwixt the ifland of St. Mary, and 
c the continent of Chile, in thirty-ſeven degrees and a half of ſouth lati- 
« tude. Here they took in as much corn as they would have, and abun- 
% dance of potatoes, all which had been laid up in the iſland for the Spa- 
« niards, beſides as many hogs as they could falt, abundance of hens, and 
«« five hundred dried dog-fiſhes. The eighteenth, they left this place; and, 
« on the laſt of the month, landed at Punta de Quenuro, in thirty-two 
« degrees of latitude, but ſaw no man, though they travelled ſome miles, 
„only ſpied ſome herds of very wild cattle ; but the firſt of April going to 
4 water, the men were ſet upon by the Spaniards, and twelve of them cut 
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« off. Proceeding hence along the coaſt of Chile and Peru, they took 
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ce ſome coaſting veſſels, carrying proviſions from one place to another. In 


this manner, they ran along to the iſland of Puna, in about three degrees 
of ſouth latitude, being a place famous for ſupplying all the coaſts with 
cables. Here the Engliſh took what they found for their uſe, the iſland 
being inhabited by none but Indians, except ſome few Spaniards, that 
lived in the chief town, who killed twelve of the Engliſh ; but were put 
to flight, and the town burnt, as was the chürch particularly, and the 


bells carried away. This ſecond loſs of men obliged Cavendiſh to fink 


his bark of forty tons, that had attended him out of England. On the 
twelfth of June, they cut the equinoctial line, and holding on that courſe 
to the northward, all that month, on the firſt of July, came upon the coaſt 
ofyNew Spain; where, on the ninth, they took and burnt a ſhip with ſeven 
men in her, and ſoon after a bark, whoſe men were fled to ſhore. The 
twenty-ſixth, they anchored at Copalita, in ſixteen degrees of north lati- 


| tude, whence they went with thirty men to Aguatulco, a ſmall Indian 


town, which they riffled and burnt. Then keeping along the coaſt, they 
continued ravaging the Indian towns, till they came to a ſmall iſland, in 
twenty-three degrees of latitude, and eleven leagues from the city f 
Chiametlan ; where having watered, and ſtaid till the ninth of Octo- 

ber, they then ſtood over to cape St. Lucar, which is the fouthermoſt 
point of California, and beating about it till the fourth of November, 
met there with the St. Ann, being the Spaniſh galleon, bound from 
the Philippine iſlands to the port of Acapulca, in New Spain. After a 
fight of fix hours, the galleon was taken, and carried into the port called 
Puerto-Seguro ; where ſetting aſhore the Spaniards, and taking out what 
goods they could carry, they burnt the galleon ; and, on the ninteenth of 
November, failed thence towards India. This night, Cavendiſh, who was 
in the Deſire, loſt his other ſhip, called the Content, and never ſaw her 
after. Being thus left alone, he failed before the wind, as is uſual there, 


for the ſpace of forty-five days ; and, on the third of January, 1588, came 


up with the iſlands de los Ladrones, having run about one thouſand eight 


4 hundred leagues; on the fourteenth with cape Eſpiritu Santo, a great head 


land of one of the Philippine iſlands to the weſtward, in thirteen degrees 
of latitude, and about three hundred leagues from the iſlands Ladrones. 
At the iſland Cabul he continued ſome days, getting freſh proviſions, and 
then ſailing amidſt all thoſe iſlands, ſouth-weſt and by ſouth, on the eighth 
of February, diſcovered the iſland Batochina, near Gilolo, in one degree 
of ſouth latitude ; whence he ſteered to the ſouth- ſide of the great Mand 
of Java, and touching there on the twelfth of March, traded with the 
natives for proviſions, which were brought him in great plenty. On the 


ſixteenth, he ſet fail for the Cape of Good-Hope, and doubled it about 
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make them amends for neglecting their private affairs, their conſtituents 


the New Abbey, near the Tower of London, as appears by the laſt will of 


« the middle of May; having ſpent nine weeks betwixt the iffand Java 
« and this place, which is about one thouſand eight hundred leagues diſtance. 
« On the ninth of June, he anchored at the iſland of St. Helena, about 
« five hundred leagues diſtant from the Cape of Good-Hope, lying betwixt 
« the coaſt of Africk and Brazil, in about fifteen leagues of ſouth latitude. 
« This iſland is generally touched at by ſhips going to, and returning from, 
« the Eaſt-Indies, becauſe of the conveniency of watering ; beſides the great 
« plenty it produces of &cellent fruit, as alſo abundance of fowls, ſwine 
« and goats, the place being extremely pleaſant, but very ſmall. Having 
ce taken in wood and and water here, and made clean the ſhips, on the 
« twentieth of June, Cavendiſh failed for England; on the twenty-fourth 
e of Auguſt, he diſcovered the iſlands Flores and Corvo, two of the Azores; 
% and, on the ninth of September, after a terrible ſtorm, which carried 
« away part of his fails, put into the port of Plymouth.” But the ſame 
good fortune did not always attend this illuſtrious navigator; for, in his next 
voyage, in which he departed from Plymouth the twenty-fixth of Auguſt, 
1591, he was driven, by contrary winds, back to Brazil, in. endeavouring to 
paſs the ſtreights of Magellan, and there he died. 

Stephen Cavendiſh, the third ſon of the above Roger, feems to have been 
bred a merchant ; and the thirty-firſt of Edward III. he was one of the 
repreſentatives of the city of London in parhament. The next year, he was 
choſen ſheriff. In the thirty-fourth of the ſame reign, he was again one of 
the city repreſentatives, and three years after, he ſerved the office of lord 
mayor; and dying without iſſue, in the forty-ſeventh of the ſame king, he 
was buried in Mercers-chapel. 3 | 

I am now to return to Andrew Cavendiſh, the eldeſt fon of the lord chief 
juſtice Cavendiſh. In the fifty-firſt year of Edward III. he was one of the 
knights for the county of Suffolk in parliament. Gentlemen, in thoſe days, 
were compelled to give their attendance in the houſe of commons; and, to 


were oblged to pay them in money. We accordingly ſee, that the two 
repreſentatives of Suffolk, in this parliament, were paid for forty-one days 
attendance, ſixteen pounds eight ſhillings. - In the following reign, viz. the 
eighth of Richard II. he was ſheriff for the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and, before his death (which happened the eighteenth year of the ſame reign) 
he received the honour of knighthood. He was buried in the abbey called 


his lady, who deſigns herſelf Roſe Cavendiſhe, wife of ſir Andrew Caven- 
dyſhe, knight, and which is dated the thirteenth of June, 1419, © Defiring 
« to be buried in the aforeſaid abbey, by the ſaid fir Andrew, her late huſ- 
« band; and bequeaths ten pounds to the abbots and monks for her ſepul- 
ture, and twenty marks to be deſtributed to the poor, according to the 
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t directions of her executors. She was an inhabitant of the pariſh of Steb- 
* ney (now called Stepney) and bequeaths to the church of that place 
« twenty-ſhillings, and to the vicar ten ſhillings ; conſtituting William Ca- 
vendiſh, Robert Cavendiſh, and William Bartilmew, clerk, her true and 
« faithful executors ; and wills to them all her goods, &c. to be diſtributed 
« according to their diſcretion, for the good of her ſoul, the ſouls of her 
« anceſtors, and all her benefactors.” | | 


John Cavendiſh, who ſucceeded his brother Andrew, as we have already 


* R 


hinted, was the perſon who gave the finiſhing ſtroke to Wat Tyler, the 


lord mayor having only ſlightly wounded him in the neck. He is called an 
eſquire of the king's houſe, and he muſt have had a conſiderable ſhare in 
that event, as he was knighted upon the ſpot; and received from the king 
forty pounds a year, to him and his heirs for ever. He was probably the 
ſame John Cavendiſh, corruptly called Cavendiſh, to whom Henry V. in 
conſideration, of his diſcretion, prudence, and fidelity, granted the office of 


brouderer of his wardrobe, to act by himſelf or deputies, with all its profits. 


His iſſue, by Joan, his wife, daughter of fir William Clopton, of Clopton, 


in Suffolk, were three ſons, William and Robert, mentioned in the above 


will, and Walter Cavendiſh. William married Joan, daughter of — 
Staventon; and died the eleventh year of Henry VI. By his teſtament, 
dated at London, the fifth of January, 1432, he orders his body to be 
« buried in the church of St. Thomas the martyr of Acon, (now called 
« Mercers-chapel) if ſo he departed this life in London; but, if he ſhould 
« die at Cavendiſh, or elſewhere in Suffolk, then his body to be buried in 
« the pariſh church of the Bleſſed Virgin St. Mary, in Cavendiſh ; and that 
« twenty pounds ſhould be given to that church, where he ſhould be buried. 
« He further wills, that his executors provide an obit for him, ®his parents, 
« and wife, in the ſaid church of Cavendiſh ; and that they repair the high- 
« ways, between Poſlingford and Clare; as alſo the way between Cavendiſh 


„ and Clare; and bequeaths to the church of Pentelow five pounds, and 
the like ſum to the church of Poſlingford, in Suffolk. He wills to Joan, 


« his wife, one moiety of his goods and chattels, in the name of her dower ; 
« to Walter, his brother, an annuity during his life ; ana to his brother 


„Robert, the guardianſhip of his ſon, Thomas Cavendiſh, during his 


« nonage; conſtituting the ſaid Robert, William Fleet, and William 
„ Berneway, his executors; to which he put his ſeal the day and year 
« aforeſaid.” 


His brother and executor Robert, was a ſerjeant at law, in the third of 


Henry VI. and died the ſeventeenth of the ſame reign, and left to his ward, 

Thomas Cavendiſh, fon to his brother William, the manors of Cavendiſh, 

and Overhall, in the county of Suffolk; but he probably had the manor of 

Cavendiſh only in truſt. This Thomas was deſigned both of Cre and 
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Pollingford, And married Catherine Scudamore. He died in the ſeventeenth 
of Edward IV.; but ſhe lived till the fifth of Henry MII. 1489, and ſhe was 
buried in the church of St. Botolph, Alderſgate, London, where a monu- 
ment was erected over Her. Their ſon Was Thomas Cavendiſh, eſquire; he 
was an eminent lawyer, and clerk of the pipe in the exchequer, in the reign 
_ of Henry VIII.; which office he feems to have enjoyed when he died, 
1 which was in the fifteenth year of the ſame reign. By his will he deſired 
to be buried in Mercers-chapel, as near as poſſible to his grandfather, 
William Cavendiſh. By the ſame will, he left, in the manner of thoſe times, 
a great number of religious and charitable legacies, and all his eſtate in Keat 
to his wife Agnes, to ſell, empowering her to retain one hundred and twenty 
pounds of the purchaſe money. His executors were, his wife Agnes, fir 
Richard Broke, knight, one of the juſtices of the common-pleas, and Henr 
Walter, gentleman. By his firſt wife, Alice, daughter and coheir of John 
Smith, of Podbrook-hall, eſquire, he had four ſons, firſt, George; ſecond, 
William; third, Thomas; and fourth, George. The eldeſt, who lived at 
Chelmsford, had only two ſons, who both died without iſſue; and Thomas, 
who was one of the knights of St. John of Jerufalem, died unmarried. 
He had likewiſe a daughter, Mary, who is mentioned in his will. 

William Cavendiſh, the ſecond ſon of the laſt mentioned Thomas Caven- 
diſh, being of the fame county, was in a high degree of favour and intimacy 
with the famous cardinal Wolſey. That lofty ſtateſman, as appears by the 
lord treaſurer Burleigh's memorial to queen Elizabeth, had, at one time, in 
his family, one earl, nine barons, and about one thouſand knights, gentle- 
men, and inferior officers. The reader is not to be ſurpriſed at this domeſtic 
extravagance of a ſubject, however powerful, when he is informed, that, in 
thoſe days, the houſes of great men and miniſters ſerved as ſeminaries of 
education to the nobility and principal gentlemen of the kingdom. Mr. 
Cavendiſh attended the cardinal as gentleman uſher of his chamber, in 
which capacity, by the help of a liberal education, he ſoon became to the 
cardinal, who was no mean judge of mankind, what the cardinal was to the 
king. He gained his confidence, nay, his affection, and was let into all his 
ſecrets. In all the pompous embaſſies and journies, both at home and abroad 
1 that Wolſey made, he always carried mr. Cavendiſh along with him. Thoſe 

embaſſies were generally ſo magnificent, that the great officers of ſtate, and 

the chief noblemen of the nation, appeared in no higher a capacity than 
his attendants. In his embaſſy to France, in 1527, mr. Cavendiſh was ſent 
before to execute a private commiſſion, and remained at Calais till the arrival 
of the cardinal. Upon the removal of the court to Compeigne, he had the 
charge of fitting up, and furniſhing, the great caſtle of that town, for the 
reception of the king and the cardinal; between whom the apartments 


were equally divided; but, as mr. Cavendiſh himſelf left behind him the 
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. garrative of the cardinal's life, which has been ſince printed, I ſhall confine 
- myſelf to what been concerns him. 
It appears upon the whole, that his eonduct, though he was known to be " 
the cardinal's chief favourite, was fo unexceptionable, as to win him the 
eſteem of the king himfelf, even in the height of his reſentment againſt the 
cardinal. When the latter was-arreſted by the earl of Northumberland, and 
fir Walter Walſh, mr. Cavendiſh, by the king's ſpecial order, was ſuffered 
to remain about his perſon, and even entruſted with the management of his 
majeſty's concerns, relative to the cardinal's intromiſſions with the public 
revenue, and the money and effects he poſſeſſed. Tho' this muſt have been 
a diſagreeable office to a perſon of humanity and gratitude, as mr. Cavendiſh 
ſeems to have been; yet mr. Cavendiſh diſcharged it with ſo much addreſs, 
that he ſtill preſerved the cardinal's friendſhip, and gained upon the King's 
eſteem. While the cardinal reſided at Shetheld-park, the earl of Shrewf- 
bury's houſe, fir William Kingſton was ſent down by the king to bring him 
up to London ; a commiſſion: which boded no good to Wolſey. As the earl 
of Shrewſbury was ſtill ſomewhat. doubtful, whether Wolſey might not 
recover his influence with Henry, he uſed him with great tenderneſs; and, 
not chuſing to be the meſſenger of ill news, he applied to mr. Cavendiſh, in 
terms of great regard and eſteem, to prepare the cardinal for the reception 
of fir William, who, in his examination of the cardinal, had orders to be 
directed by mr. Cavendiſh. Though this was a trying circumſtance, and 
though it became ſoon evident, that Wolſey was irrecoverably loſt with the 
king, and though many of his friends and dependents had ſeverely felt the 
royal diſpleaſure; yet, mr. Cavendiſh continued about his perſon, and 
treated him with the ſame care and affection, as he did when he was in the 
height of his proſperity. When nothing could recover the cardinal to any 
tolerable compoſure of mind, and when, as is generally thought, he had 
taken poiſon to finiſh his life, mr. Cavendiſh attended him in his laſt moments, 
and when he was no more, he took care to ſee him decently buried in St. 
Mary's chapel, in Leiceſter, November the thirtieth, 1530. 

Upon the cardinal's death, the king having many concerns to ſettle, in 
which the cardinal was engaged, and in which, he knew, mr. Cavendiſh 
could inſtruct him, he ſent for him, and he was introduced by fir Henry 
Norris, the groom of the ſtole. The king entering into a long converſation 
with mr. Cavendiſh, was confirmed in his reſolution, to employ ſo able and 
ſo worthy a man about his own perſon ; and, as mr. Cavendiſh himſelf 
informs us, Henry told him, “ for his honeſty and truth, he ſhould be his 
*« ſervant in his chamber, as he was with his maſter ; therefore, go your 
« ways to fir John Gage, our vice-chamberlain, to whom we have ſpoken. e 
already to admit you our ſervant in our chamber; and then go to the lord 
of Norfolk, and he ſhall pay you your whole year's wages, and a reward. 


46 beſides.” | nile he ae in this oft, ke acted fo ü to Henry | 
ſatisfaction, that when the great change of religion, r rather, of eccleſiaſti- 
cal oeconomy, took place, he was dilipguſhed by the king's bounty, He 
was by him, in 1530, appointed one the commiſſioners for viſiting and 
taking the ſurrenders of divers religious houſes ; 1 it appears from mr. 
Rymer's collections, that he, the ſame year, took the ſurrender from the prior 
and colyent of Sheen, now called Richmond, in Surry, with others of the 
king's viſitors ; as he afterwards did of the convent ſeal of the abbot and 
mak of St. Alban's. This was a leading ſurrender®the monaſtery of St. 
Alban's being one of the richeſt in all the kingdom, and to encourage others 
to follow their example, the abbot received from the king a penſion of two 
hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence a year, and 
all the monks had penfions in proportion. When by thoſe ſurrenders the 
revenues of the crown were greatly encreaſed, a court, which, for that reaſon, 
was called the “court of augmentation,” was inſtituted ; and mr. Cavendiſh, 
in the thirty-firſt year of Henry VIII. was appointed one of the augitors of 
that court. In the February following, the lordſhips and manors of North- 
awe (called likewiſe North-hall) ſince, Cuffeley, and Chyldewyke, in Hert- 
fordſhire, all parcels of the diſſolved monaſtery of St. Alban's, were granted 
to William Cavendiſh, in conſideration of his ſervices, to Margaret, his wife, 
and to his heirs and aſſigns, who held them of the crown, by the yearly 
rent of three pounds twelve ſhillings and two pence halfpenny. In the 
thirty- ſeventh year of the ſame reign, he was appointed treaſurer of the 
chamber to his majeſty. This was a place which was revived, or rather 
newly inſtituted, in that reign, and the nature of it is thus defined by act of 
parliament of the ſixth of Henry VIII. concerning the king's general receivers 
of his revenues, © That every perſon, whom the king hereafter ſhall name 
and appoint to the roome and office of treaſurer of his chamber, bee not 
« accomptable in the exchequer, for any ſuch his or their receipte, or any 
parte or parcell of the premiſes ; but to the king's highneſs, or his heires, 
or before ſuch as his grace ſhall thereunto lymitt and appointe. Alſo, 
„that all ſuch perſons as have paid, or hereafter ſhall pay, any ſumme or 
« ſummes of money to the king's uſe, to the hands of the treaſurer of his 
« chamber for the time being, and for the proof of the which payment, 
the ſaid perſon or perſons have had, or hereafter ſhall have, any bill or 
« bills, figned with the hands of the ſaid treaſurer, for their diſcharge or 
« diſcharges ; but, if any of the faid perſon or perſons bring, or cauſe to 
« be brought, the ſaid bills into the king's receipt of the exchequer, that 
« then, immediately upon ſight of the ſaid bill or bills, the treaſurer, and 
« chamberlains of the ſaid exchequer, ſhall ſtricke, or cauſe to be ſtricken, 
« a tallye, or tallyes, for the diſcharge of the ſaid perſon or perions that fo 
„have paid their money to the ſaid treaſurer of the king's chamber, as it 
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they had paid the faid ſumme or ſummes of money in the receipt before- 
« faid, without any other warrant in that behalfe to be obteyned; and 
«« without any fine, fee, or reward, there fore to be taken.” On Eaſter-day, 
the thirty-ſeventh of Henry VIII. he received the honour of knighthood 
from the king himſelf, and was made privy-counſellor. Under Edward VI. 
and queen Mary, he continued to act as treaſurer of the chamher, and 
privy-counſellor ; and, in the laſt mentioned reign, it appears, that he 
wrote his account of the live and death of cardinal Wolſey. According to 
doctor White Kennet, who wrote the memoirs of the family of Cavendiſh, 
the oldeſt copy of this work is in the hands of the noble family of Pierre- 
point; and when it was printed in 1667, it was dedicated to the marquis of 
Dorcheſter. The work itſelf is allowed to be a candid performance, and is 
quoted as an unexceptionable authority by the learned lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, the author of the life and reign of king Henry VIII. who, in the 
main, admits the truth of what the author fays in his preface, wherein 
gratefully mentioning cardina] Wolſey, he ſays, whatſoever any man hath 
„ conceived of him in his life, or fince his death, thus much I dare ſay, 
« without offence of any, that, in my judgment, I never faw this realm in 
better obedience and quiet, than it was in the time of his authority; nor 
«« juſtice better adminiſtered, without partiality ; as I could juſtly prove, if I 
« ſhould not be taxed with too much affection.“ During the courſe of his 
long life, he received vaſt additions to his fortune from the. crown. In the 
fixth year of Edward VI. he had a grant of ſeveral lands and manors belong- 
ing to diſſolved priories and abbeys, in Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Staf- 
fordſhire, Dorſetſhire, Cornwall, Kent, and Eſſex, in exchange with the king 
for his manors cf Northaw, in Hertfordfordſhire (which was conveyed to fir 
Ambroſe Dudley, afterwards earl of Warwick) Northawbery, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, the ſcite of the priory and rectory of Cardigan, in South-Wales, with 
other lands in Cornwall, and elſewhere. It is now proper that we ſhould 
attend this fortunate gentleman in his private life, and family circumſtances. 
His firſt wife was Margaret, daughter to : Boſtock, of Whatcroſs, in 
Cheſhire, eſquire; ſhe died in the thirty-ſecond year of Henry VIII. and 
was buried-in the church of St. Botolph, Alderſgate, under the monument 
of Alice Cavendiſh, wife of Thomas Cavendiſh, of Cavendiſh, father of 
the ſaid William Cavendiſh, as this inſcription in the ſaid church ſhews. 
Here lyeth buried, under this ſtone, Margaret Cavendiſh, late wife of 
« William Cavendiſh, which William was one of the ſonnes of the above- 
« named Alice Cavendiſh. Which Margaret died the ſixteenth day of June, 


in the year of our Lord God, 1540. Whos ſou] Jeſu pardon, Amen. 


6 Heven blis be here mede, 


Tat for the ſing, prey or rede.“ 
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His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Conyngſby, eſquiregy, 
ſon of ſir Humphrey Conyngſby, knight, lord chief juſtice, and relict of 

William Paris. His third wife was Elizabeth, daughter of John Hardwick, 
of Hardwick, in the county of Derby, eſquire, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Leak, of Haſland, in Derbyſhire, eſquire; and, at length, coheir 


to James Hardwick, eſquire, her brother. This lady was widow to Robert 


of Barley, in the county of Derby, eſquire; to whom, when ſhe 
ery young, as he was likewiſe, ſhe was married ; but his opulent 
eſtate was ſettled upon her, and her heirs, which ſhe enjoyed upon his 
death, Which happened ſooh after their marriage, viz. on the ſecond of 
February, 1532. | | | 
As to the poſterity and children of this fir William Cavendiſh, I am 
pleaſed that I can preſent to my reader, an account of them drawn up by 
himſelf, and ſigned after his death by his widow, Elizabeth Cavendiſh. 
This great curioſity, being ſo authentic a document of this noble family, and 
containing many particulars of it, not to be found elſewhere, I ſhall give 
to my reader verbatim ; which memorial, next of uſe to the entering of 
pedigrees and funeral certificates in the college of arms, is highly worthy 
the imitation of all families, who defire to preſerve the memory of them 
felves or children. The births, marriages, deaths, and particular deſcents 
of principal perſons being exactly known, and the chronology of tranſ- 
actions of a more univerſal kind being thereby fixed, may be of great 
uſe hereafter. . T5 „ 
« Elizabeth, my firſt childe, was borne one Wenſdaie, betweene three 
< and four of the clock in the mornynge, viz. the ſeventh daie of January, 
« in the twenty-fifth yeare of the raigne of kinge Henry VIII. the domy- 
« nicall letter then D. 2. Katheryne, my ſecond childe, was borne on 
“ Sunday, betweene three and four of the clock in the mornynge, viz. the 
* laſt day of January, in the twenty-ſfixth yeare of the raigne of our faid 
<< ſoveraigne lord the king, the domynicall letter then C. 3. John, my 
„ third childe, was borne on Sundaie, betweene five and ſix of the clock in 
the mornynge, viz. the firſt daie of October, in the twenty-eighth yeare 
« of our foreſaide ſoveraigne lord's reigne, the domynicall letter then A. 
« 4. Mary, my fourth childe, was borne on Thurſdaie, between five and 
« fix of the clock in the afternoone, viz. the fixth daie of June, in the 
« thirtieth yeare of our ſaid ſoveraigne lord's raigne, the domynicall letter 
« then F. 5. Ann, my fifte childe, was borne. on Munday, betweene 
„twelve and one of the clock at midnight, viz. the fifth daie of April, in 
« the thirty-firſt yeare of our ſaid ſoveraigne lord's raigne, the domynicall 
«« letter C. | 
„Memorandum, that Margaret, my witte, departed this preſent life, 
Wenſdaie, beinge the ninth daie of the month of June, the domynical 
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letter D. anno the thirty-ſecond of king Henry VIII. betweene ſeven ang 
eight of the clock in the mornynge, on whoſe ſoul Jeſu have mercy. 
Memorandum, that I was married unto Elizabeth, my ſecond wiffe, at 
the Black-Fryers, in London, the morrowe after All-Soule's daie, then 
beinge Thurſdaie, viz. the third daie of November, anno the thirty-fourth 
of king Henry VIII. the domynicall letter then D. 1 
6. Suſan, my ſixt childe, which I had by Elizabeth, my ſecond wiffe, was 
borne on Wenſdaie, betweene two and twelve of the clock at midnight, 
viz. the laſt daie of October, anno the thirty-fifth of king Henry VIII. 
beinge All-Hollowed-even, the domynicall letter then E. She had to her 
godfather, at the fonte, my uncle Coningſbie; mrs. Denny, and mrs. 
Sternhold to her godmothers ; and, at the Biſhoppinge, ſhe had to her 
godmother. 7. Johan, my ſeventh childe, which I had by the ſaid Eliza- 
beth, my wifte, was borne on Frydaye, betweene ten and eleven of the 
clock at night, viz. the fixth daie of February, anno the thirty-ſixth of 
king Henry VIII. the domynicall letter D. 8. Another childe I had by 
the ſame woman, with the which ſhe dyed, being a woman child, and 
my eighth childe. 9 | 
« Memorandum, that I was miarryed to Elizabeth Hardwick, my third 
wiffe, in Leceſterſheere, at Brodgatt, my lord marqueſle's houſe, the 


twentieth of Auguſt, in the firſt yeare of kinge Edward VI. at two of the 


clock after midnight, the domynicall letter B. 

« g. Frances, my ninth childe, and the firſt by the ſaid woman, was borne 
on Monday, betweene the howers of three and four at afternone, viz. the 
eighteenth of June, anno the ſecond of king Edward VI. the domyni- 
call letter then G. 


Memorandum, At the criſtninge of the childe, my ladie Frances Grace, 
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and my ladie of Suffolk, Grace, weare godmothers, and my lord of Suf- 
folke, godfather ; and at biſhoppinge. 

<< 10. Temperance, my tenth childe, and the ſecond by the ſame woman, 
was borne on Tueſdaie in the mornynge, juſt at two of the clock, viz. 
the tenth of June, anno the third of Edward VI. the domynicall letter 
then F. At the criſtynge of the childe, my ladie of Warwick, and my 
ladie Jane, my lord marques Dorſett's daughter, weare godmothers ; and 
the earle of Shrewſburie, godfather. 11. Henry, my eleventh childe, and 
the third by the ſame woman, was borne of Tueſdaie, at twelve of the 
clock at night, viz. the ſeventeenth daie of December, anno, the fourth 
of king Edward VI. the domynicall letter then E. 

« Memorandum, at criſtnynge of the childe, my lady Elizabeth Grace 
(after queen Elizabeth) was godmother ; and my lord marques Dorſett, 
and my lord of Warwick, godfathers. 

Vo. 43 5 85 T i 


Sc 12. William, my twelfth childe, and the fourth by the faid woman : 
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« was borne on Sunday, in the mornynge, betweene the howers of two an 
« three, viz. the twenty- ſeventh daie of December, anno quinto R. Edward 
« VI. the domynicall letter then P). | n 8 


Memorandum, at the criſtnynge of the childe, my lady marques of 


_ «© Northampton was godmother; the marquis of Wincheſter, and the earle 


« of Pembroke, godfathers; and at the biſhoppinge. mm 

« 13. Charles, my thirteenth childe, and the fifte by the ſame woman, 
« was borne on Tueſdaie in the night, betweene nine and ten, viz. the 
« twenty-eighth of November, anno the firſt of Mary, the domynicall 
« letter then A. At the criſtnyngne of the childe, the queene's majeſtic 
« was godmother, and the duke of Suffolke, and the biſhopp of Wincheſter, 
« podfathers ; and at the biſhoppinge. 14. Elizabeth, my fourteenth childe, 
&« and the ſixth by the ſame woman, was borne on Sunday in the mornynge, 
e betwixt eight and nine, viz. the laſt daie of Marche, annis P. èt Marie 
e primo et ſecundo, the domynicall letter then F. 

«© Memorandum, at the criſtninge of the childe, my ladie marques of 
« Northampton, and my lady Katherine Graye, weare godmothers ; and. 
« Henry Cavendiſhe, my ſoone, godfather ; and at the biſhoppinge. | 

« 15. Mary, my fifteenth childe, and the ſeventh by the ſame woman, 
« was borne on Sundaye in the mornynge, betweene ſeven and eight, viz. 
te the twenty-ſecond daie of April, annis Phi. et Marie ſecundo et tercio, 
« the domynical letter then DP). - C9 
Memorandum, at the criſtninge of the childe, my wive's mother, and 
« mrs. Elizabeth Freſhwell, weare godmothers; and fir George Vernon 


_ « godfather; and at biſhoppinge. 


«16, Lucres, my ſixteenth childe, and the eighth by the ſame woman, 
« was borne on Shrove-Tueſdaie in the mornynge, betweene two and three 
« viz. the ſecond daie of Marche, annis, Phi. et Marie, tercio et quarto, the 
« domynicall letter then C. 34 

« Memorandum, at the chriſtninge of the childe, my fiſter Knyveton, | 
« and Frances, my daughter, weare godmothers ; and mr. John Revell, of 
„* Sherlane, godfather ; and at the biſhoppinge. 

« Memorandom, that fir William Cavendyſhe, kneght, my moſt dear and 
« .well-beloved huſband, departed this preſent life, of Mundaie, being the 
« twenty-fifth daie of October, betwixt the howers of eight and nine, of 
« the ſame daie at nigt, in the yeare of our Lord God, 1557; the domy- 
« nicall letter then C.; on whole ſoul, I moſt humbly beſeeche the Lord 
* 75 mercy, and ſo raidd mee and his poore children out of our greate 
« miſerie. | BE 


« ELIZABETH CAVENDYSHE.” 
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Of the above children, Henry, his eleventh child, as he is called, reſided 
at Tutbury priory, in Staffordſhiire. He was elected, in the fourteenth year 
of queen Elizabeth, one of the knights in parliament for Derbyſhire, and 
ſerved for the ſame in ſeveral ſucceeding parliaments, and went as a volun- 
teer to the Netherlands, where he commanded a regiment. He died without 
lawful iſſue, October the twelfth, 1616, from a natural ſon of whom is 
deſcended the preſent fir Henry Cavendiſh, baronet. William, his twelft 
child, was heir to his eſtate, and firſt earl of Devonſhire, and was made a 
knight of the Bath, when Henry, eldeſt ſon of king James I. was created 
prince of Wales. Charles, his thirteenth child, is denominated fir Charles 
of Welbeck-abbey, in the county of Nottingham, knight, and father to 
the duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe title ended with his only ſon and heir, Henry, 
duke of Newcaſtle, who died on the twenty-ſixth of July, 1691, leaving 
five daughters, his coheirs. Firſt, lady Elizabeth, married to Chriſtopher 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, and ſecondly, to Ralph, duke of Montague ; 
| ſecond, lady Frances, married to John Campbell, lord Glenorchy, eldeſt fon 
of the earl of Breadalbane ; third, lady Margaret, married to John Holles, 
earl of Clare, afterwards duke of Newcaſtle, by whom ſhe left iflue one ſole 
daughter and heir, the lady Henrietta Cavendiſh Holles, married to Edward, 
late earl of Oxford ; fourth, lady Catherine, married to Thomas Tufton, 
ear] of Thanet; fifth, lady Arabella, married to Charles Spencer, earl of 
Sunderland. . _ ws | 
Frances, the ninth child of fir William Cavendiſh, and his eldeſt daughter 
by his third wife, was married to fir Henry Pierpoint, of Holm-Pierpoint, 
in the county of Nottingham, anceſtor to his grace the preſent duke of 
Kingſton. Elizabeth, his fourteenth child, was married to Charles Stuart, 
carl of Lenox. This Charles was ſecond ſon to Matthew, earl of Lenox, 
who married Margaret, daughter of Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, by 
his wife, Margaret, who was queen dowager of Scotland, and eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. of England. Charles, earl of Lenox, came to that title 
by the death of his elder brother, Henry, lord Darnley, huſband to Mary, 
queen of Scots, and murdered in the life-time of his father. The iſſue of 
Charles, earl of Lenox, was the lady Arabella, ſo famous in hiſtory for her 
misfortunes, and for her having died a priſoner in the Tower, on account of 
her near relation to the crown. Mary, fir William's fifteenth child, was 
married to Gilbert, earl of Shrewſbury. But before I take my leave of 
this great knight, I muſt finiſh the hiſtory of his laſt lady, whole beauty, 
virtue, and wealth contributed ſo much to the agrandizement of the noble 
family. | 
F 3 women were ever known to have a greater flow of fortune, than this 
Elizabeth; whether we conſider the acquiſitions ſhe made, the families 
{he raiſed, into which ſhe matched, or the noble monuments of grandeur 
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ſhe left behind her. The raiſing the Cavendiſh family, which ſhe did, to 
an equality with the greateſt in the kingdom, ſeems to have been her chief 
object; for, after the death of fir William Cavendiſh, ſhe married for her 
third huſband, fir William St. Loo, captain of the guards to queen Elizabeth, 
and grand butler of England, notwithſtanding their diſparity of years, he 
being conſiderably older than her; and by the marriage articles ſhe took care 
that his fine eſtate in Glouceſterſhire, ſhould be ſettled upon her and her 
heirs, in default of iſſue by him; and having none at his death, ſhe enjoyed 
his whole eſtate. Being then a third time a widow, but ſtill agreeable and 
beautiful, George, earl of Shrewſbury, then perhaps the loftieſt ſubject in 
the kingdom, fell in love with her. She had no objection to the alterins 
her condition, provided the Cavendiſh family could be bettered by the change ; 
ſhe therefore obtained from the earl, who, we are told, could deny her 
nothing, the ſettlement of a large jointure, and engaged him to agree to a 
marriage between Gilbert, then his ſecond ſon, but afterwards his heir, 
with her youngeſt daughter, Mary ; and that his youngeſt daughter, Grace, 
ſhould be married to her eldeſt fon, Henry. In 1 50, ſhe was, ſays doctor 
Kennet, „a fourth time left, and to death continued a widow. A change 
« of conditions, that perhaps, never fell to any one woman, to be four 
« times a creditable and happy wife; to riſe by every huſband into greater 
«« wealth, and higher honours; to have a numerous iſſue by one huſband 
*« only; to have all thoſe children live, and all, by her advice, be honour- 
e ably and creditably diſpoſed of in her life-time ; and, after all, to live ſeven- 
te teen years a widow, in abſolute power and plenty.” 1 
she was equally magnificent as fortunate. The ſeats of Chatſworth, 
Hardwick and Oldcotes, which, in that age, were ſcarcely to be paralleled 
in this country, are ſo many evidences of her elegance and grandeur, and 
ſhe tranſmitted them all entire, to the noble family I now treat of. During 
her third marriage, the cuſtody of Mary queen of Scots, then a priſoner in 
England, was committed to her huſband the earl of Shrewſbury; a truſt of 
as delicate and important a nature as any ſubject could be honoured with. 
From the private correſpondence that has been publiſhed of that unhappy 
princeſs, the time ſhe was with that earl was the leaſt irkſome of any during 
her captivity. She was treated with all the diſtinction due to her quality, 
and permitted to ride abroad, and take other diverſions. This humanity 
made the queen ſuſpect, that the earl had been touched with the charms of 
his fair priſoner, or, that he had other motives for the kindneſs he ſhewed 
her. This ſuſpicion was, perhaps, confirmed by the counteſs, who, when 
queen Elizabeth aſked how the queen of Scots did, made anſwer, Madam, 
« ſhe cannot do ill while ſhe is with my huſband, and I begin to grow jea- 
% Jous, they are ſo great together.” Elizabeth affected to believe ſomewhat 
of this, and the enemies of Mary, who were powerful and numerous, pub- 
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liſhed it. So that Elizabeth, who#upon that head, above all others, was 
jealous and cautious, removed the royal priſoner from the earl's cuſtody, into 


that of fir Amias Paulet, where ſhe was beheaded, after being inhumanly 
ſtripped of all her enſigns of royalty, and barbarouſly interrupted in her pre- 
„ % Epi ks N "2p 
Her affection for her native country of Derbyſhire was ſo great, that ſhe 
perſuaded her huſband, fir William Cavendiſh, to ſell the eſtates he had in 
the ſouth of England, and to purchaſe lands there. Many monuments, 
pieces of tapeſtry, needle-work, and the like, were preſerved in doctor 
Kennet's time, at her houſe in that county, where ſhe likewiſe endowed an 
hoſpital for twelve poor people; and being full of years and honour, ſhe 
departed this life, in the eighty-ſeventh year of her age, on the thirteenth of 
February, 1607, and was buried in the ſouth iſle of All-Hallows church, in 
Derby, under a monument ſhe had erected in her own life-time, with her 


ſtatue as big as the life lying upon it, and an inſcription, which I ſhall here 


tranſcribe and tranſlate. 


P. M. Elizabethæ, Johannis Hardwick de Hardwick, in agro Derb. armi- 
<< geri filiæ, fratrique Jacobi tandem cohæredi, primo Roberto Barley, de Bar- 
« ley, in dict. com. Derb. armig. nupte, poſtea Will. Cavendiſh de Cavindiſh, 
equ. aur. (theſaurario cameræ regibus Henrico VIII. Edwardi VI. ac Mariz 
reginz, quibus etiam fuit a ſecretioribus confiliis) deinde Will. St. Loo militi, 
regii ſatellitii capitaneo; ac ultimo, prænobili Georgio, comiti Salopiæ deſpon- 
** fatz,, Per quem Will. Cavendiſh, prolem ſolumodo habuit filios tres; ſcil. 
e Henricum Cavendith de Tutbury, in agro. Steff. armig (qui Graciam dicti 
Georgii comitis Salopiæ filiam in uxorem duxit) ſine prole legitima defunctum, 
e Will. in baronem Cavendiſh de Hardwick, necnon in comitem Devoniz, 

per ſereniſſimum nuper regem Jacobum erectum, & Carolum Cavendiſh 
«© de Welbeck, equ. aur. patrem honoratiſſimi Will. Cavendiſh de Balneo, 
** militis, de bar. Ogle, jure materno, et in vice com. Mansfield, comitem, 
marchionem, ac ducem de Novocaſtro ſeper Tinam, et comitem de Ogle, 
merito creati ; totidemque filias ; ſcil. Franceſcam, Henrico Pierrepoint, equ. 
aurato, Elizabetham, Carolo Stuarto, Lenoxiz comiti ; et Mariam, Gilberto 
comiti Salopiæ, enuptas. Hæc inclitiflima Elizabetha, Salopiæ comitifſa ædum 
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ce trix, vitam hanc tranſitoriam, 13 die menſis Februarij, anno ab incarnatione 


1607, ac circa annum ætatis ſuæ 87 finivit, et glorioſam expectans reſurrec- 
*© tionem, jacet tumulata,” | 
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Hardwick, in the county of Derby, eſquire, and afterwards coheir to her 
brother James. She was firſt married to Robert Barley of Barley, in the 
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de Chatſworth, Hardwick, & Oldcotes, magnificentia clariſſimarum, fabrica- 


« To the pious memory of Elizabeth, daughter of John Hardwick, of 
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« ſaid county, eſquire ; afterwards to ſ William Cavendiſh of Cavendiſh, 
te eſquire, treaſurer of the chamber to Henry VIII. Edward VI. and queen 
« Mary. She was afterwards married to fir William St. Loo, captain of the 
« queen's guard; and afterwards to the right honourable George, earl of 
e Shrewſbury. By the ſaid fir William Cavendiſh ſhe left only three ſons, to 
« wit, Henry Cavendiſh of Tutbury, in the county of Stafford, eſquire, (who 
© married Grace, the daughter of ſaid George, earl of Shrewſbury) but died 
cc without lawful iſſue. William, who was created baron Cavendiſh of Hard- 
„ wick, and earl of Devonſhire, by his late majeſty king James. And fir 
c Charles:Cavendiſh of Welbeck, father of the moſt honourable fir William 
e Cavendiſh, knight of the Bath, and, in his mother's right, baron Ogle ; and 
tt defervedly created viſcount Mansfield, earl, marquis, and duke of New- 
<« caſtle upon Tine, and earl of Ogle. She had as many daughters. Frances, 
< married to fir Henry Pierpoint; Elizabeth, married to Charles Stuart, earl 
© of Lenox; and Mary, to Gilbert, earl of Shrewſbury. This moſt illuſtious 
Elizabeth, counteſs of Shrewſbury, after erecting the famous and magnifi- 
* cent houſes of Chatſworth, Hardwick, and Oldcotes, finiſhed this tranſitory 
ee life, on the thirteenth day of February, 1607, aged about eighty-ſeven, 
< and lies within the tomb, in expection of a glorious reſurrection.” 


Henry, the eldeſt ſon of fir William Cavendiſh, dying, as we have ſeen, 
without iſſue, a great eſtate devolved to William, the ſecond fon, in 1616. 
This William, being the favourite of his mother, had his education with the 
ſons of her huſband the earl of Shrewſbury ; and, at the time of his marriage, 
his mother gave him a greater eſtate than ſhe had given to his elder Brother ; 

and did the ſame at the time of her death. He ſerved member of parliament 
for Newport, in Cornwall, in the thirty: firſt of queen Elizabeth; and in the 
thirty- ſeventh of the ſame reign, he was ſheriff of Derbyſhire. Being a perſon 
of great merit, and poſſeſſed of a vaſt eſtate, he was, by his majeſty, (the royal 
family, the duke of Holſtein, and the chief nobility of Scotland and England 
attending) while his majeſty ſtood under a cloth of ſtate, created baron Caven- 
diſh of Hardwick, in the county of Derby, by letters patent, dated May the 
fourth, 1605. His lordſhip was highly inſtrumental in rearing the Engliſh 
colonies upon the continent of America, in their infancy ; and was one of the 
firſt adventurers to ſettle and plant Virginia. He was likewiſe one of the 
noblemen, who had a grant of the Bermudas-iſlands, upon their firſt diſcovery, 
and contributed to bring them into a flouriſhing ſtate ; one of the eight divi- 
ſions of the large iſland, being ſtill known by the name of Cavendiſh, After 
his brother's death, he was, Auguſt the ſecond, 1618, created earl of Devon- 
ſhire, in the biſhop's palace at Saliſbury, while the king was upon a progreſs, 
though his letter patents bear date Auguſt the ſeventh, the ſame year. He 
died at his houſe at Hardwick, March the third, 1625, and lies buried at 
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Edenſor, near Chatſworth, the ſame place where bis brother was buried, with 
the following elegant inſcription. (The reader, for the better underſtanding it, 
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muſt know, that it is adorned with a figure of Fame with her trumpet.) 


* Archiva, M. S. Gulielmo Cavendiſio, ex iiſfdem parentibus ſecundo genito 
filio, qui & hic etiam trabeam reliquit ; viro, ad omnia nato que recte facienda 
ſunt, fimplicique virtute, merenti, magis quam captanti, gloriam. Quem cum 
primum titulo baronis Hafdwick, et poſtea comitis Devon, regum ocula- 
tiſſimus, Jacob. B. M. & M. B. rex, inſigniret, non tam hominem quam 
honorem cohoneſtare viſus eſt. Provinciam ſuſtinuit, quali peritia integritate 


ac laude ipſam roga. Fama communis non mentitur. Vir non ſæculi ſui ſed 


omnis evi optimus, neque filendus, neque dicendus fine cura. Laboris ac 
fidei capaciſſimus. Actu otioſis ſimilimus; nihil fibi vendicans, eoque aſſequens 
omnia, cui, cum modice ac plano folo fe condi mandaviſſet majore pieate quam 


* impenſa, H. M. F. C. H. obiit 3. die martii, anno ære ejuſdem, 1625.” 


In Engliſh thus: (alluding to his lying near his elder brother.) 


« Sacred to William Cavendiſh, ſecond ſon of the ſame parents, who has 


left here all his mortal exiſtence, a man born to execute every laudable enter- 


prize; and in the ſimplicity of virtue rather deſerving, than courting, glory. 
When that moſt diſcerning of all princes, James, of bleſſed memory, and 
king of Great-Britain, diſtinguiſhed him with the title of baron of Hardwick, 
and afterwards with that of earl of Devonſhire, he ſeemed not ſo much to 
dignify the man, as he did the honours. With what addreſs, integrity, and 


applauſe he maintained his character, aſk the being here repreſented. Common 


Fame does not lie. And of this man, who was amongſt the beſt men of his 
own age, and would have been ſo, had he lived in any other, we ought to 
be cautious how we either ſpeak or are filent. He was laborious and faith- 
ful to the higheſt degree. While moſt active, he ſeemed to be doing 
nothing, and ſucceeded in every thing, while to himſelf he arrogated nothing. 
As he had left it in charge to be buried in a frugal, unambitious, manner, his 
forrowing ſon has erected this monument, with greater affection than expence. 
He died the third of March, in the year 1625. 


T his William, firſt earl of Devonſhire, had two wives ; firſt, Anne, daugh- 


ter and coheir to Henry Kighley of Kighley, in the county of Vork, eſquire, 


by whom he had (like his mother) three ſons and three daughters. Firſt, Gil- 
bert, who died a young man of incomparable parts, and left a very ingenious 


book, entitled, Horæ Subſecivæ, Obſervations and Diſcourſes, &c ;”” ſecond, 


William, his heir and ſucceſſor; third, James, who died in his infancy; fourth, 
Frances, married to fir William Maynard, afterwards created lord Maynard ; 


"vp 
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fifth and fixth, Mary and Elizabeth, who both died young. His. ſecond 
wife, was Elizabeth, daughter to Edward Boughton of Cauſton, in the 
county of Warwick, eſquire, and widow of fir Richard Wortley of Wortley, 
in the county of York, knight, by whom he had iſſue, fir John Cavendiſh, 
knight of the Bath, at the coronation of prince Charles. He died January 
the eighteenth, 1617. | e 
William, the ſecond earl of Devonſhire, was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
noblemen England ever could boaſt of. His father perceiving Thomas 
Hobbs, the famous philoſopher of Malmſbury, to be a young man of parts, 
and great claſſical learning, took him from Oxford, in 1607, into his own 
ſervice, with an eye to the education of his ſon, who travelled with Hobbs 
into France and Italy. Upon his return, he was, on March the ſeventh, 
1608-9, knighted at Whitehall, by James I. Every one who knows hiſtory, 
knows how much that monarch advanced the nobility and gentry of his own 
native country, after his acceſſion to the crown of England. Of thoſe, 
Edward, lord Bruce of Kinlofle, and anceſtor to the noble family of Aileſ- 
bury, is allowed to have been the moſt deſerving. He was the chief mana- 
ger of all the king's concerns and correſpondences, towards the latter end of 
queen 'Elizabeth's reign, and it was chiefly owing to him, ' that James 
mounted the throne of England with eaſe and tranquility. The partiality, 

therefore, he entertained for this lord, was not only pardonable, but laudable ; 
and he thought he could not manifeſt his kindneſs better, than by marrying 

Chriſtian, his daughter, into the Devonſhire family ; for the kings of Eng- 
land, while the wardſhips exiſted in their full extent, took great concern 

in all marriages of importance. The king had this match fo much at heart, 
that he gave the lady away with his own hand, and not only made up her 

fortune ten thouſand pounds, but prevailed with the bridegroom's father, 

after his ſecond marriage, to make a ſettlement upon the young pair, that 

was ſuitable to the greatneſs of the Devonſhire eſtate, and the dignity of a 

lady, who, like her, had the royal blood of Scotland in her veins. This 

addition of fortune was attended with ſuch an encreaſe of the young noble- 

man's expences, as few or no ſubjects in England equalled. The ſame may 

be faid of his accompliſhments ; for, while he was lord Cavendiſh, he was 

ſo great a maſter of foreign languages, that he was appointed to conduct the 

Imperial, the Venetian, and the Dutch ambaſſadors, to the ſeveral audiences 

they had of James I. In the year 1625, he and his lady attended Charles I. 

to Canterbury, and were preſent at his marriage with Henrietta-Maria, 

daughter to Henry the Great of France. a, 

After his father's death, he made a great figure in the houſe of peers, 

5 Where he was a principal ſpeaker. Notwithſtanding his connections with 

Hobbs, to whom both he and his ſon were generous benefactors, it does 
not appear that he imbibed any of his dangerous notions, either in religion 
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or government; but ſetting thoſe. aſide, Hobbs certainly had about him, 
both from nature and ſtudy, talents ſufficient to recommend him to the 
patronage and friendſhip of any nobleman. I cannot therefore diſpenſe with 
giving to my reader: the maſterly character, drawn by this philoſopher, of 
the earl, in his dedication to his ſon, of his hiſtory of Thucydides, and 
which is one of the beſt executed in the Engliſh language. By the expe- 
“ rience (ſays he) of many years I had the honour to ſerve him, I know 
« this, there was not any who more really, and leſs for glory's ſake, favoured 
te thoſe that ſtudied the liberal arts more liberally, than my lord, your father 
« did; nor in whoſe houſe a man ſhould leſs need the univerſity than in his. 
« For. his own ſtudy, it was beſtowed, for the moſt part, in that kind of 
« learning, which beſt deſerves the pains and hours of great perſons, hiſtory 
« and civil knowledge, and directed not to the oſtentation of his reading, 
“but to the government of his life, and the public good; for he ſo read, 
« that the learning he took in by ſtudy, by judgment he digeſted and con- 
« verted into wiſdom. and ability to benefit his country; to which he alſo 
« applied himſelf with zeal; but ſuch as took no fire, either from faction 
« or ambition: and, as he was a moſt able man for ſoundneſs of advice, 
« and clear expreſſion of himſelf, in matters of difficulty and conſequence, 
« both in public and private; ſo alſo. was he one, whom no man was able 
either to draw or juſtle out of the ſtrait path of juſtice. Of which 
«« virtue, I know not whether he deſerved more by his ſeverity in impoſing 
„it (as he did to his laſt breath) on himfelf ; or by his magnanimity, in 
« not exacting it himſelf from others. No man better diſcerned of men, 
and therefore was he conſtant in his friendſhip, becauſe he regarded not 
« the fortune or adherence, but the men; with whom alſo he converſed 
« with an openneſs of heart, that had no other guard, than his own inte- 
« grity, and that nil conſcire. To his equals he carried himſelf equally ; 
« and to his inferiors familiarly ; ; but maintaining his rank reſpectfully, and 
« only with the native ſplendor of his worth. In ſum, he was one, in 
„whom might plainly be perceived, that honour and nes are but the 
«« lame thing, in different degrees of perſons . 

The fortune of this noble earl, great as it was, was not . for 


his ſpirit. His way of living, both in town and country, was ſo magnifi- 


cent, that, at the time of his death, which happened at his houſe near 
Biſhop's-gate, in London (where Devonſhire-ſquare is now built) the twen- 
tieth of. June, 1628, he left his eſtate loaded with a vaſt debt. He was 
buried in the ſame vault with his grandmother, the counteſs of Shrewſbury. 

A noble monument is nov there erected to his memory, his own ſtatue of 
white marble ſtanding erect, is in the middle of it, and, at the four corners, 
are the figures of his children, which he had by his wife beforementioned, 


Chriſtian, daugliter of Edward, lord Bruce of Kinlofſe, and ſiſter to T Domes. 
Vor. I. | r 


| huſband's living, and the want of that domeſtic oeconomy, which great and 


a lady of vaſt addreſs and judgment, as well as oeconomy and reſolution, 


Parliament, cutting off an entail which had been obtained by the late earl, 


jointure of five thouſand pounds a year, ſhe, by the ſame means, added four 


her ſon's minority, ſhe committed his education to his father's tutor, mr. 
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earl of Elgine, in Scotland, father of Robert, earl of Aileſbury. They 
were, firſt, William, his heir; ſecond; Charles, lieutenant general of the 
horſe, under his couſin the marquis of Newcaſtle,” in the civil wars; third, 
Henry, who died young; and fourth, Anne, married to Robert, lord Rich, 
ſon and heir to Robert, earl of Warwick. nn. 
William, the third earl of Devonſhire, was but ten years eight months 
and ten days old, at the time of his father's death; but, young as he was, 
he had been made a knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles, and 
he was given in wardſhip to his mother, to whom the family owed almoſt 
as much as it did to the counteſs of Shrewſbury. For the ſplendor of her 


extraordinary men are ſometimes too apt to neglect, had run the. eſtate, not 
ofily into a vaſt deal of debt, but into ſo many intricacies of law, which were 
ſo ſkilfally encreaſed and aggravated by the other parties, that the counteſs had 
upon her hands no fewer than thirty law-ſuits all at once. It happened 
fortunately that her own jointure was five thouſand pounds a year ; and, being 


ſhe made an end of all the law-ſuits, which made Charles I. ſay to her, jeſt- 
ingly, * Madam, you have all my judges at your diſpoſal.” By an act of 


and which, at that time, was a ſingular indulgence, ſhe paid off one part 
of the debt, as the did the remainder by what ſhe ſaved through her 
oeconomy and management, during her ſon's minority; and to her great 


thouſand more. The writer of her life, and the hiſtories of the times, 
repreſent her as a finiſhed pattern of all female perfections, both intellectual 
and acquired. By her prudent management, ſhe ſupported her magnificence 
to the full; and when her ſon came of age, ſhe delivered up to him (fays 
the writer of her life) „his great houſes in Derbyſhire, all ready furniſhed ; 
« ſhe herſelf being in that of Leiceſter-abbey (near to which ſhe had 
& purchaſed a conſiderable eſtate) until the rebellion broke out.” During 


Hobbs. This philoſopher inſtructed him privately at home for three years, 
and travelled abroad with him for three years more; and after his return to 
England, he was maintained by the Devonſhire family in eaſe and plenty, 
till he died, which he did when he was almoſt ninty-fix years of age. As 
his years encreaſed, fo did his infirmities and his humours, and he was con- 
ſidered by the earl and the family, only as an oddity, which, by a long habi- 
tude, they were obliged to take care of; but his lordfhip was fo far from 
being tainted by his dangerous doctrines, that he deteſted them, and both 
he and his counteſs always ſpoke of him in the light I. have mentioned. 
This earl of Devonſhire married Elizabeth, the ſecond daughter of William 
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Cecil, carl of Saliſbury. Their iſſue were, William, lord Cavendiſh, who 
was afterwards the firſt duke of Devonſhire Charles, born. October the 
fifth, 1655, and died unmarried, March the third, 1670; and Anne, a 
daughter, married firſt to the lord Rich, only ſon to Charles, earl of War- 
wick, and ſecondly, to lord Burleigh, afterwards earl of Exeter. 
When the civil wars broke out between Charles I. and the parliament, the 
earl of Devonſhire entirely ſided with the king. He voted againſt the earl 
of Strafford's bill, and was one of the peers at York, who ſigned the decla- 
ration, on the part of the king, teſtifying his majeſty's declarations and 
profeſſions of peace, and his abhorrence of all deſigns to make war upon his 
parliament. He likewiſe attended the king's parliament at Oxford ; and, 
perceiving that a civil war was inevitable, he went abroad, but his eſtate 
was ſequeſtered, as the faction at Weſtminſter knew that he liberally ſup- 
plied the king with money; but while an ordinance was depending for his 
compoſition, an order was given for his return from beyond ſeas. The wri- 
ter of his mother's life ſays, that © this noble lord was fortified againſt all 
«« ſurprizes from mean and miſchievous principles, and that in all public 
e concerns, he directed his cauſe by the rules of honour and juſtice ; that 
ec nothing could tempt him to a diſhoneſt action, nor to preſerve himſelf at 
« the expence of his reputation. He choſe ſequeſtration, rather than 
« ſwerve in the leaſt tittle from chriſtian fortitude and nobleneſs, or to 
« change his principles according.to the neceſſities or advantages of the 
« ſeaſon. Nor would he at laſt have been prevailed with to remove any 
« part of his troubles, or the ſequeſtration from his eſtate, but by the im- 
<< portunity, or rather, the commands of his mother, deteſting in itſelf, 
“ what, in duty to her, be complied with. 1 

„ His brother, Charles Cavendiſh, was bred to books and arms, and was, 
« in both, a glory to the latter age. He was born in London, May the 
« twentieth, 1620; the king was his godfather, and named him Charles. 
After a ſtrict tuition in his father's houſe, at eighteen years of age, he was 
« ſent to travel with a governor. He went firſt to Paris, and hearing much 
of the French army, then in the field near Luxembourg, he was ſo impatient 
4 for ſuch a view, that he ſtole away to the camp, without the knowledge 
«© of his governor, who hearing of the frolic, followed him in great pain, 
and brought him back to his ſtudies at Paris. He ſpent the year follow- 
« in Italy, making his chief ſtages at Naples, Rome, and Venice, from 
« whence, in the next ſpring, he embarked for Conſtantinople, dropping 
« his governor, and Engliſh ſervants, as knowing that a traveller may learn 
* moſt from ftrangers. After a long circuit by land through Natolia, he 
<< went by ſea to Alexandria, thence to Cairo, and was brought by way of 
Malta, to Spain, and back to Paris; and, after ſome converſation with 
the court, returned to England: about the end of May, 9 Fe 1 

| u 2 
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«©. When he had paid his duty to his mother, he. was preſented to the 
king and queen, and was graciouſly received by them, and much careſſed 
by the moſt eminent perſons about the court; for, ſays the intimate 

« [friend and writer of his life, the ſun beheld not a youth of a more manly 
figure, and more winning preſence. His inclinations determined him to 
« arms, and therefore his mother, the counteſs, deſigned to have bought 
« for him colonel Goring's regiment of foot in Holland. So he went over 
« to be trained up there in the prince of Orange's army, the moſt eminent 
« ſchool of war. When he had paſſed one 'campaign, he came over again 
to England, about the end of November 1641. And when, ſoon after, the 

„ king, by tumults in the ſtreets, and great diſtractions in the two houſes, 

«© was forced to retire to York, the earl of Devon, and his brother mr. Ca- 
« vendiſh, repaired thither to offer their duty and ſervice to their diſtreſſed 
cc Hrince.“ a 1-4. $648 | O oP . f . . 
The writer of his mother's life informs us, that“ he was a perſon of fo 

„ much addreſs and valour, that thoſe brave gentlemen of the Temple, 
«© who offered themſelves as a guard to the king's perſon, choſe him for 
their captain, knowing he would thither lead them, where law, honour, 
« and conſcience would oblige them to follow. At York, mr. Cavendiſh 
« put himſelf among the noblemen and gentlemen volunteers, who defired 
„to be under command for the king's ſervice ; and made it his choice to 
ride in the king's own troop, commanded by my lord Bernard Stuart, 
his kinſman, brother to the duke of Richmond, among ſo many conſi- 
« derable perſons for qualities and fortunes, that the king was heard to ſay, 
that the revenues of thoſe in that ſingle troop, would buy all the eſtates 
of my lord of Eſſex, and of all the officers in his army. He marched in 
« this troop till the battle of Edgehill, the twenty-third of October, 1642, 
« when the king, in reſpect and tenderneſs to thoſe gallant men, would not 
« expoſe them to equal hazard with the reſt of the cavalry, but reſerved 
„them for a guard to his own perſon. Mr. Cavendiſh ſuppoſing this to 
be no poſt of danger, and therefore not of honour, prevailed with my 
lord Bernard Stuart, that they ſhould wait upon the king, and entreat his 
« leave to be drawn up on the right hand of the right wing of the horſe, 
« as the moſt open, and the moſt honourable place in the battle ; to which 
« his majeſty, upon their importunity, conſented. And this, indeed, proved 
« to be the poſt of hotteſt ſervice, and greateſt ſucceſs ; wherein mr. Caven- 
« diſh fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a perſonal valour, that the lord Aubigny 
« (who commanded the duke of York's troop) being ſlain, he was preferred 
« to that charge, before many other pretenders of eminent birth and merit.” 
„This troop was ſoon after put into the prince of Wales's regiment ; 
«, wherein the ſuperior officers put ſomething on captain Cavendiſh, which 


„he thought an indignity ; and therefore he deſired his majeſty to aſſign 
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«© him one thouſand pounds (which his own brother the earl of Devonſhire 
«© had preſented to the king) promiſing, that if his majeſty would be pleaſed 
«© to let him have the duke of York's troop, out of the prince of Wales's 
«« regiment, he would go into the North, and raiſe the duke a complete 
te regiment: of horſe, before the army could take the field; to which the 
«. king conſented, aſſuring him the honour of being colonel of his new 
« regiment. In order to complete it, he accepted of Thomas Markham, 
« eſquire, to be his lieutenant colonel, and mr. Tuke, for the captain of his 
« firſt troop ; and took his head quarters at Newark, keeping under many 
ce of the rebel garriſons at Nottingham, and other neighbouring parts; and 
% by degrees, became maſter of the whole country; ſo that the king's 
e commithoners for Lincolnſhire. and Nottinghamſhire, defired his leave to 
„ petition the king, that he might have the command of all the forces of 
« their two counties, in quality of colonel-general, which he complied with, 
« and the king granted.” 75 
In this command, he beat the enemy from Grantham, and gained a 
4 complete victory near Stamford, and reduced ſeveral of their garriſon- 
« towns, by the aſſiſtance of colonel Welby, and other brave officers. 
« After many glorious actions, being heutenant-general of the horſe to his 
« kinſman, the marquis of Newcaſtle, he had the honour to receive the 
« queen in her march to Newark, who immediately took notice, that ſhe 
« ſaw him laſt in Holland, and was very glad now to meet him again in 
England. The counteſs of Derby fitting at the end of the queen's coach, 
« entertained her majeſty with great commendations of the general ; and 
« when the queen was to give the word to major Tuke, ſhe gave that of 
« Cavendiſh.” HTN 

I have ventured to tranſcribe this piece of curious hiſtory, becauſe it relates 
to a noble perſonage of as great merit as any concerned in that war; but not 
ſufficiently taken notice of by the writers of the times. The next ſervice 
we find him engaged in, was his carrying the queen to Newark ; in which 
journey, he ſtormed Burton upon Trent, and was amongſt the firſt who ſwam 
over the river, and mounted the walls againſt all the hotteſt fire of a nume- 
rous garriſon. Lord Clarendon has mentioned, that, with a kind of flying 
party of horſe and dragoons, which he was at the head of, he likewiſe took 
Grantham, and in it above three hundred priſoners, with all their officers, 
arms, and ammunition. The royal cauſe, however, could not be ſupported 
by the valour of a ſingle gentleman, though it is admitted on all hands, that 
he was as. accompliſhed in the court, as he was brave in the field ; that he 
was equally humane as magnanimous ; and that he could uſe his pen to as 
much advantage for the cauſe he ſerved, as he did his ſword. It is known 
that Cromwell, and the other leaders of the parliament, at the breaking out 
of the civil war, finding that the ſenſe of honour, which prevailed amongſt 
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he king's friends, was too ſtrong for the unanimated mercenary principles 
of their own troops, fell upon the. expedient of oppofing enthufiaſm to 
honour. This had the deſired ſucceſs ; every ſoldier in the parliament's army 
thought that his ſalvation depended upon his deſtroying his enemies, and 
their furious leaders ſet them the example. At laſt, after performing prodi- 
gies of unavailing valour, he had the misfortune'to engage with Cromwell 
in perſon, at Gainſborough, where he was killed, as ſome ſay, in cold blood, 
after quarter had been given him by colonel Bury; others ſay, that his horſe 
plunged into a quagmire, and that being wounded, he refufed quarter, 
laving his blood in the faces of his enemies. Cromwell himſelf wrote an 

account of his death to the committee for the aſſociation at Cambridge, 
and his letter, which has been publiſhed by Ruſhworth, dated July the 
thirty-firſt, 1643, mentions the following particulars: We 


«© Gentlemen, | =, DET A dc 

It hath pleaſed the Lord to give your ſervant and foldiers a notable vic- 
ce tory now at Gainſborough. In the laſt reſerve, unbroken, ſtood general 
« Cavendiſh, who one while faced me, another while faced four of the 
Lincoln troops, which was all of ours that ſtood upon the place, the reft. 
« being engaged in the chaſe; at laſt, general Cavendiſh charged the Lin- 
« colners, and routed them. Immediately I fell upon his rear with my three 

troops, which did ſo aſtoniſh him, that he gave over the chace, and would 
fain have delivered himſelf from ine; but I preſſing on, forced him down 
« a hill, having a good execution of them, and below the hill drove the 
«« general, with ſome of his foldiers, into a quagmire, where my captain 
« lieutenant flew him with a thruſt under his ſhort ribs; the reſt of the 
«© body were wholly routed, not one man ſtaying on the place.“ 


12 


cc 


cc 


1 ſhall omit the vaſt expreſſions of ſorrow and regard for his memory, 
which the people, thoſe of Newark eſpecially (where he was firſt buried) 
expreſſed for his memory. As to his incomparable mother, when ſhe found 
the royal cauſe was irretrievable in the field, the, like a woman of ſenſe and 
fpirit, applied herſelf to ſerve it by other means. Her virtue, her prudence, 
quality, experience, and fortune, gave her a great deal to ſay with the heads 
of all. parties, and it is recorded upon good authority, that through her 
remonſtrances and repreſentations, the earl of Eſſex, before his death, was 
fully ſenfible- of the dangerous part he had acted, and was reſolved to have 
declared in a moſt ſignal manner for the king. She is likewiſe ſaid to have 
recovered the earl of Holland to a ſenſe of his duty. While ſhe reſided at 
Latimers, a ſeat belonging to the family, in Buckinghamſhire, the king 
was brought thither priſoner, and was, for too nights, entertained by her 
and her iy the earl of Devonſhire, with whom his majeſty was for the 


of liberty. Such a diſpoſition was not fitted to ſhine in great employments 
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greateſt part of the time ſhut up in private conference. Unfortunately for 
Charles, he thought himſelf, even in captivity, to be of much greater impor- 
tance than he really was; and that it was, at any time, in his power to have 
turned the ſcale between the parliament and the army. This prepoſſeſſion 
made him neglect the counſels of his beſt friends; nor was he undeceived till he 
came even within ſight of the ſcaffold on which he ſuffered. All therefore that 
the counteſs and earl could do, was to ſupply the diſtreſt loyaliſts with money; 
and, after the army of Charles II. had been defeated at Worceſter, her houſe 
at Rochampton in Surty, which ſhe purchaſed, was a receptacle for all the 
diſtreſt of that party. She even carried on a perſonal correſpondence with the 
chief of them, and that with ſuch caution, that no legal proof could lie againſt 
her. The faction, however, more than ſuſpected the truth, and ſhe narrowly 
eſcaped impriſonment, by means of a well-placed bribe, given by her gold- 
ſmith or banker, to one of the council of ſtate. She is faid, but with no 
great probability, to have been in the ſectet of Monk's intention to reſtore the 
king; but we hardly can imagine, that a man fo dark and perplexed as Monk 
was, would have opened himſelf on that head to any ſubject, before he did it 
to the king himſelf and his miniſters, it being certain, that he did not give 
them the leaſt encouragement, till within a very few days of the king's letters 
being delivered by fir John Greenvile to the parliament. It is, however, not 
at all unlikely, that this counteſs was one of the many friends to the king, to 
whom Monk behaved in fo ambiguous a manner, as to give them hopes that he 
would bring about a reſtoration, After that meaſure actually took place, no 
fubje& in England had a greater perſonal regard paid to her by the king and 
the royal family, than the counteſs of Devonſhire had ; and, after a long life 
ſpent in acts of hoſpitality and charity, and, at the ſame time, with ſplendor 
and munificence, ſhe died in 1674. She was buried in the fame grave with 
her ſon Charles, with great ſtate, at Derby, and a ſtately monument has ſince 
been erected over them. | 
Notwithſtanding the merits of this family in the royal cauſe, we know of 
no encreaſe either of honours or riches which it gained by the reſtoration. 
The earl of Devonſhire accommodated himſelf to the life of a private Engliſh 
peer, and imitated his anceſtors in acts of beneficence and hoſpitality ; without 
meanneſs, he was a friend to the crown; and without faction, he was a patron 


during the reign of Charles II, He was, however, immediately after the 
reſtoration, appointed lord lieutenant of Derbyſhire, and the general character 
from all who knew him, was, that he was maſter of as many private virtues 
as apy man ever was known to poſſeſs, He died at his ſeat at Roehampton, 
in Surry, Tueſday the twenty-third of November, 1684, and was interred with 
his anceſtors at Derby. | | 
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He was ſucceeded by his ſon, William, who was afterwards the firſt duke 


of Devonſhire. This nobleman joined all the warmth of | patriotiſm to all the 


accompliſhments of a court, which he poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree. Doctor 
Killigrew, who was afterwards maſter of the Savoy, accompanied him in his 
travels, and by that gentleman he is ſaid to have improved his natural taſte for 


the polite arts. While he was lord Cavendiſh, he was one of the four young 


noblemen who bore the king's train at his coronation, and was returned one 
of the knights for Derbyſhire in the long parliament called by Charles II. 
He married Mary, ſecond daughter of James Butler, duke of Ormond, who 
was eſteemed one of the moſt amiable ladies in her time, at Kilkenny, in 
Ireland. On September the twenty-eighth, 1663, while the king and court 
were reſiding with great ſplendor at Oxford, he was, by the ſpecial command 
of the chancellor, as mr. Wood informs us, created maſter of arts in that 


_ univerſity, in company with the earls of Suffolk and Bath, and other perſons 


of diſtinction. During the Dutch war, in 1665, he attended the duke of 
York, then lord high admiral of England, through all that dangerous ſervice, 
While he remained at home, he always attended his duty in parliament, being 
returned for three parliaments beſides the long one, and no member of either 
houſe was heard with greater attention and regard, than he was. When mr, 
Montague went upon his famous embaſſy to France in 1669, the lord Caven- 
diſh accompanied him, and there he met with an adventure equally honourable 
as dangerous to him. For, being at the opera, he was inſulted by ſome French 
officers, who are ſaid to have been in liquor, and the affront being public, the lord 
Cavendiſh reſented it, by giving the aggreſſor a. hearty blow on the face. All of 
them, it ſeems, were upon the ſtage, and not only the three officers, but four 
or five perſons beſides, drew their ſwords, and attacked him; but, though he 
made a very gallant defence, yet he received ſeveral wounds, and he muſt have 
been overpowered by his ungenerous adverſaries, had not a ſtrong Swiſs domeſtic 
caught him up in his arms, and thrown him into the pit ; his arm, however, 
in the fall, was caught by one of the iron ſpikes of the orcheſtra, which tore 
the fleſh, and left a ſcar that was viſible to the day of his death. This brave 
action was reported all over Europe, as much to the honour of the lord Caven- 
diſh, as to the diſgrace of the aggreſſors; and fir William Temple, at that 
time the Engliſh ambaſſador in Holland, complimented the lord Cavendiſh 
upon it, by an elegant letter, in terms that ſufficiently teſtify fir William 
thought that his lordſhip's ſpirit and behaviour, on that qgcalion, was even of 


national importance, as it gave the French the higheſt ideas of the Engliſh 
courage. The French king, when informed of the matter, ordered the offen- 
.ders to be impriſoned, and his lordſhip was generous enough to intercede for 
their liberty, which, with ſome difficulty, he obtained. = 

The longer the lord Cavendiſh lived, he thought he had the greater reaſon 
for ſuſpecting that ſome very dangerous projects were on foot againſt the liberties 
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of his country; therefore he, and the beſt friends of the public, carried an addreſs 
through the houſe of commons, for a league offenſive and defenſive with the 
ſtates of Holland. This addreſs gave ſuch umbrage to the king, that he ſent a 
meſſage commanding the ſpeaker to adjourn the houſe to a certain day. It was a 
very debateable point, whether this meſſage was regular, and whether the houſe 
was obliged to comply with it. The lord Cavendiſh headed the party in the oppo- 
ſition, and maintained it as a fundamental principle, that the ſpeaker could not 
leave the chair, but by a queſtion and a vote of the houſe. The adjournment, 
however, taking place, when the houſes met again on the ſixteenth of July, 
the ſpeaker acquainted the members, that he had received the king's order to 
adjourn them anew. This drew on a freſh debate. The lord Cavendiſh and 
his friends. being till ſteady in oppoſing any ſuch adjournment, he moved, 
<< that their laſt order about adjournment might be read, to the end they might 
e take notice of the authority by which they met here now, and this, he ſaid, 
“ was uſual and regular to be done.” This motion was ſeconded, but the 
ſpeaker was ſo mean-ſpirited, that he abruptly left the chair. This brought on 
a kind of a tumult in the houſe, and indeed the proceedings of the courtiers 
broke through all order and decency of debate. As a proof of this, we are 
told, that, upon a diviſion of great importance, the tellers returned the numbers 
equal on both ſides, in which caſe, the ſpeaker would have given the caſting 
vote againſt the lord Cavendiſh's party. His lordſhip's eye, however, was too 
quick, and his judgment too ſure, to be groſly impoſed upon, and he infiſted 
upon the miſtake being rectified, which he, with great difficulty, at laſt obtained, 
though he never could his pardon from the court, for detecting the fraud with 
ſo much firmneſs and reſolution. 

In the parliament which met in 1678, the lord Cavendiſh, who was every 
day more and more confirmed in his bad opinion of the court, made a principal 
figure in all the committees appointed to prevent the growth of popery. He was 
one of the committee that were appointed to draw up an addreſs to the king, 
for removing all popiſh recuſants from within ten miles of the city of London. 
Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, a juſtice of peace, who had been extremely active 
in detecting the popiſh plot, which broke out about this time, being found 
murdered, and in all probability by the papiſts, ſet the houſe of commons in 
a flame againſt that religion. Though the particular proofs of this plot have 
not to this day been ſatisfa&tory, even to ſome proteſtants, yet it is certain, that 
the lord Cavendiſh and his friends were highly juſtifiable in the ſpirit with 
which they entered upon the diſcoveries that were made. It was more than 
ſuſpected by the public, that the king himſelf, in his heart, was a papiſt, that 
his miniſters and miſtreſſes were either papiſts, or had no religion at all; and 
the duke of Vork, the heir apparent to the crown, openly avowed himſelf to 
be ſuch. Thoſe melancholly conſiderations were not a little aggravated by the 
numbers, wealth, and quality of the popiſh party in England, 4 Lead all, 
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by the diſcoveries which were made, that Charles was actually tampering to 
render himſelf a penſioner, and the nation a province, to the French king. In 
fo deplorable a ftate of affairs, it is no wonder if the friends of proteſtant 
and public liberty exerted themſelves with unuſual keenneſs againſt popery at 
this juncture. The lord Cavendiſh was appointed of the committee, for 
enquiring into the murder of fir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, and likewiſe for that 
appointed to draw up a bill diſqualifying papiſts for fitting in either houſe of 
parliament. Thoſe and a great many other vigorous meaſures, purfued by the 
houſe of commons againſt popery, aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted that party ; and 
the lord Cavendiſh, with his noble friend, the lord Ruſſe}, was at the head of 
all the proceedings againſt them. He was one of the committee appointed to 
examine mr. Coleman, in Newgate, about the popiſh plot, and they obtained ſo 
much light in it, that the houſe of commons reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
« that this houſe doth declare, that they are fully ſatisfied, by the proofs they 
© have heard, that there now is, and for divers years Jaſt paſt hath been, a 
© horrid and treaſonable plot and conſpiracy, contrived and carried on by thoſe 
* of the popith religion, for the murdering of his majeſty's ſacred perſon, and 
* for ſubverting the proteſtant religion, and the antient and well-eſtabliſhed 
« government of this kingdom.” When this vote was communicated to the 
lords for their concurrence, - the lord Cavendiſh was one of the members 
appointed to manage the conference. On the ſecond of December, 1678, the 
king ſhewing a viſible coldneſs at all ſevere proceedings propoſed againſt the 
papiſts, the lord Cavendiſh was appointed of the committee to draw up 
a repreſentation to be made to the king, © of the danger that may ariſe 
«© to his majeſty and the kingdom, by the non-obſervance of the laws 
e that have been made for the preſervation of the peace and ſafety of the 
% kindom.” Upon the diſcovery of the intercourſe of letters between the 
earl of Danby and the ambaſſador Montague, at Paris, relating to the mone 
negotiation, mentioned in my account of the Leeds family, he attended his 
majeſty with the vote of the houſe upon that head, and was one of the com- 
mittee appointed to draw up articles of impeachment againſt the earl of Danby. 
Amongſt other public-ſpirited proceedings of the parliament, which met the 
fixth of March, 1678-9, one was a bill to ſecure the king and kingdom againſt 
the growth and danger of popery ; for preparing which; the lord Cavendiſh 
was one of the committee, and he carried up the addreſs, declaring the houſe's 
reſolution to revenge upon the papiſts any violence offered by them to the 
king's perſon. Upon all thoſe occaſions, the lord Cavendiſh ſpoke with ſuch a 
manly freedom, and with ſo forcible an eloquence, that his friends often took 
notes of his ſpeeches, and printed them. This gave umbrage to the courtiers, 
and the following reſolution paſſed the houſe of commons, * the houſe bein 
« informed, that there 1s a falſe and ſcandalous pamphlet diſperſed abroad, 
under the name of the ſpeech of the lord Cavendiſh, reſolved, it to be 
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« referred to a committee, to enquire into the authors and publiſhers of 
<« that pamplet; but we know of no proceedings that paſſed upon this 
reſolution. r | | N TR | | 

The vigorous ſtand made by the friends of liberty in parliament, made 
Charles at laſt ſenſible, that he muſt alter his ſyſtem of government. He had 
veered from party to party, and had admitted into his councils, and the chief 
adminiſtration of affairs, the moſt abandoned of every party, becauſe he found 
ſuch men the moſt pliable to his purpoſes. This made his adminiſtration 
exceſſively odious to the nation; and Charles, notwithſtanding all his art and 
addreſs, found himſelf in danger of becoming perſonally obnoxious to the great 
council of the nation. He therefore reſolved to chule a privy-council out of 
the moſt popular of his ſubjects, the whole to conſiſt of thirty; fifteen of 
whom to be the chief officers of ſtate, ten of them noblemen, and five com- 
moners, whoſe known abilities (to uſe the king's own words) intereſt and 
« efteem in the nation, ſhould render them without all ſuſpicion of either 
£ miſtaking or betraying the true intereſt of the kingdom.” The lords Caven- 
diſh and Ruſſel ſtood at the head of this liſt; and the king, in his ſpeech to the 
two houſes, when the parliament met, valued himſelf upon what he had done 
in. compliance with the proteſtant intereſt, eſpecially in making choice of his new 
privy-council. It quickly appeared, however, that Charles, who had a very 
indifferent opinion of mankind, had only employed them, that their preſence 
at the council-board might give a ſanction. to his dangerous deſigns. But 
they were ſo uncorruptible, that they made uſe of their new character of privy- 
counſellors, only to carry on their oppoſition to popery with more vigour. 
The bill for excluding the duke of York from inheriting the imperial crown 
of England, was reſumed, as the reader may ſee in the account I have given of 
the lord Ruſſel. This procured a diſſolution of the parliament, and the duke 
of York returning from a kind of baniſhment impoſed upon him by the king, 
appeared to have more influence than ever. 

The lord Cavendiſh now perceived the ill uſe Charles intended to make of his 

reſence at the council-board, and looking upon himſelf, in ſome degree anſwer- 
able to the public, ſhould he keep his feat at a board, where ſuch deſtructive 
ſchemes were deviſed and authoriſed, he was one who ſought leave to reſign; 
and the following paragraph was publiſhed in the Gazette, Whitehall, January 
« the thirty-firſt. This evening the lord Ruſſcl, the lord Cavendiſh, fir Henry 
« Capel, and mr. Powle, prayed his majeſty to give them leave to withdraw 
©« from the council-board. To which his majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, 
« with all my heart.” The lord Cavendiſh and his friends conſidered their 
retiring from the council-board, as a kind of diſmiſſion from the houſe of 
bondage, as they were now free from all connexions with the court. In the 
_ parliament which met October the twenty-firſt, 1680, he agreed to the lord 
Ruſſel's opinion, *©* that the life of our king, the ſafety of * country and 
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-« proteſtant religion, were in great danger from popery, and that either the 
« parliament muſt ſuppreſs the power and growth of popery, or elſe popery 
« would ſoon deſtroy all that was near and dear to us; and therefore moved, 
e that, in the firſt place, they might take into conſideration how to ſuppreſs 
«© popery, and 3 a popiſh ſucceffor.” At this juncture, the executive 
part of patriotiſm ſeemed to be divided between the lords Ruſſel and Caven- 
diſh. If the former had the honour of carrying up to the houſe of peers 
the bill of excluſion, the latter had that of carrying up articles of impeach- 
ment againſt ſir William Snoggs, knight, chief juſtice of the king's-bench, 
for his arbitrary and illegal practices. hy | 
' Zeal even for liberty itſelf is often indiſcreet, and leads men into abſur- 
dities ; that of lord Cavendiſh was tempered with candour and politeneſs, 
and bounded by every conſtitutional, every perſonal, virtue. When he faw 
the king fo obſtinately attached to his brother, that they could not be divided, 
without plunging the nation into freſh calamities, he did not poorly retire 
from public buſineſs, but ſtrove to apply every legal remedy that, could pre- 
vent the diſagreeable conſequences; for, when all thoughts of forcing the 
the bill, excluding the duke of York, through the legiſlature, were laid aſide, 
he attended the committee that was appointed to bring in a bill, for ſecuring 
the kingdom againſt popery ; and, upon that. occaſion, he made two excel- 
| lent ſpeeches, which the reader will find in the appendix. Thoſe ſtrenuous 
proceedings, on the part of the parliament, procured its diflolution. Ano- 
ther parliament, for the very worſt of purpoſes, was called at Oxford. The 
ſpirit againſt popery ſtill prevailed ; and fir Lionel Jenkins, one of his 
maſjeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, who was an obſequious courtier, and had 
oppoſed the bill of excluſion, was pitched upon by the houſe of commons, to 
carry to the lords a meſlage, which, he knew, would be extremely diſagree- 
able to the court. Jenkins, at firſt, refuſed to carry the meſſage, which 
coccaſioned ſuch a ferment amongſt the members, that they were upon the 
point of committing him to the Tower, when he aſked pardon. Many of the 
members, however, inſiſted upon his commitment; but the lord Cavendiſh, 
in a moſt genteel manner, interceded ſo effectually, that the houſe dropped 
its reſentment, and the ſecretary, his obſtinacy ; for he aſked pardon, and 
offered to obey the commands of the houſe. That parliament being like- 
wiſe diflolved, after a very ſhort ſeſſion, ſome of the warm members in the 
| oppoſition began to form very violent ſchemes. Theſe were furthered by 
certain perſons of deſperate fortunes, and no principles, who mingled amongft 
them, and who were prepared to be either executioners, or evidences. The 
king; on the other hand, having got the clergy on his fide, and, through 
them, the common people, who were made to believe, that the whigs, as 
they began then to be called, intended to deſtroy the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate, and to repeat all the barbarities of civil war, .proceeded 
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with equal violence. The duke of Monmouth, the earls of Shaftſbury, and 
Eſſex, colonel Sidney, and ſome others, were devoted to deſtruction. Every 
one. who knows hiſtory, knows the fates they ſeverally underwent. The 
lord Cavendiſh, perhaps, was equally, if not more, obnoxious; but his con- 
duct had been ſuch, as to afford no legal handle to affect his life or liberty; 
being an enemy to all violent meaſures. While there was the leaſt proſpect of 
a a conſtitutional remedy, he condemned the over-heat of ſome of his friends; 
and hearing ſome intemperate diſcourſe at one of their meetings, which fell 
from thoſe who betrayed the well-meaning amongſt them, he declared, he 
would never again come into their company. Notwithſtanding this declara- 
tion, which he appears to have obſerved, he continued as warm as ever in 
the cauſe he had eſpouſed ; and his friendſhip for lord Ruſſel, that has been 
already mentioned, aroſe to a pitch of heroiſm hardly to be paralleled. 
When that nobleman was upon his trial, the lord-Cavendiſh had the courage,. 
along with the earl of Angleſea, mr. Howard, doctor. Tillotſon, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, doctor Burnet, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and others, to appear in court on his behalf. His evidence was very ſtrong 
in his lordſhip's favour ; for it proved that the lord Ruſſel, who was a wiſe, 
cautious man, and had as much property at ſtake as any ſubject in the king- 
dom, had a very bad opinion of coloneb Rumſey, the evidence who betrayed 
him; and that therefore, it was highly improbable that his lordſhip would 
truſt him with ſecrets of ſo dangerous a tendency, as thoſe that Rumſey had 
-ſworn againft him. But all being inſufficient to ſave the unhappy lord, his 
noble friend made a generous offer of changing cloaths with him, which I. 
have already mentioned. Doctor Kennet ſays, he ſent the meſſage by fir 
James Forbes. But it is not likely he would truſt a ſecret of ſuch impor- 
tance to another, eſpecially as he ſaw lord Ruſſel every day, while he was. 
under ſentence of death, and attended him in his laſt moments. He carried 
his regard for his noble friend even beyond the grave,. for he comforted his. 
mournful widow, and matched his eldeſt fon to his daughter, the lady Cathe- 
rine Ruſſel. e 
Upon the murder of Thomas Thynne, eſquire, committed by certain 
foreigners, by the direction, and at the inſtigation, of count Coningſmark, 
of infamous memory, the lord Cavendiſh, who had a ſincere regard for mr. 
Thynne, was chiefly inſtrumental in bringing the perpetrators of the mur-- 
der to juſtice, and the director of it to his trial. But though the underlings 
ſuffered, the principal eſcaped, though the horrid crime was plainly . proved 
againſt him. This acquittal was owing to the management of the court, 
where mr. Thynne was very obnoxious, on account of his connexions with. 
the duke of Monmouth, the lord Cavendiſh, and others of that party. 
The lord Cavendiſh, however, ſent the count a challenge to fight him; but: 
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it either never was carried, or never was anſwered ; for the count hurried 
out of the kingdom to avoid being brought to a ſecond trial. 
Upon the acceſſion of king James to the crown, the lord Cavendiſh, by 
the death of his father the year before, was earl of Devonſhire. Though 
we cannot ſuppoſe him to have been then a favourite at court, yet, when he 
appeared there, he behaved with the. ſame eaſe and freedom, as if he had 


been a leading miniſter. Having been inſulted within the verge of the 


palace by colonel Culpepper, he forgave him, upon the colonel's promiſing 


him never again to appear at court. But the colonel claiming, it ſeems, 
ſome merit in the duke of Monmouth's defeat, forfeited his compromiſe, 
and he was met with a look of aſſurance, if not of inſolence, in the king's 
preſence chamber, by the earl of Devonſhire. The place, however, was no 
ſanctuary to the colonel againſt the reſentment of the earl, who led him by 
the noſe out of the room, and chaſtiſed him with his cane. This incautious 
act of paſſion, which, had the circumſtances been conſidered, in any other 
court, would have been pardoned, if not applauded, proved a ſource of per- 
ſecution to the earl of Devonſhire and his family, and furniſhed the court 
with a handle, which his public conduct had not afforded. A moſt unmanly 
proſecution was ſet on foot againſt his lordſhip, and the proceedings of the 
ſtar-chamber were revived; a fine of thirty thouſand pounds was impoſed 
upon him in the court of king's-bench, and though a peer, he was com- 
mitted to that priſon. This was the moſt daring abuſe of juſtice in a private 
and pecuniary caſe, that had been attempted ſince the reſtoration. His lord- 
ſhip's patience was unequal to injuſtice, indignity, and impriſonment, all at the 
ſame time.. He eſcaped out of priſon and went to Chatſworth, where he lived 
with the ſame freedom as formerly. But the court was inexorable, and the 
fine muſt be paid. The earl's mother, the counteſs dowager of Devonſhire, 
applied to the king in her ſon's favour, and moſt humbly beſought his ma- 
jeſty, to accept of bonds and acknowledgments for double the ſum the fine 


amounted to in money, lent by the earl's father and grandfather to the royal 


family, when they were in their deepeſt diſtreſſes. Her ladyſhip miſtook the 
character of James. He conſidered the loyalty of the earl's anceſtors as a 


reproach for his daring to appear for the liberties of his country, and, in 


his eyes, it ſerved only to aggravate the offence ; beſides, a king of England 
was not obliged in law to pay the debts contracted by his anceſtors. In 
ſhort, a precept was directed to the ſheriff of Derbyſhire, to raiſe the poſſe 
comitatus, and to bring the earl of Devonſhire pritoner up to London. The 


earl defended himſelf from this attack upon his freedom, by a method as 


uncommon, as it was ſpirited. He invited the ſheriff to his houſe, and 
there kept him under an honourable confinement (concerted, perhaps, before 
between them) till he made up matters with the government, by giving his 
perſonal bond, which was afterwards delivered up by king William, who 
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found it amongſt king James's papers, for the payment of the thirty thou- 
ſand pounds. | | 

Though a patriot cannot be happy amidſt the calamities of his country, 
yet the earl of Devonſhire had till the ſatisfaCtion to reflect, that the prince 
of Orange was in being; and that through him the nation would work out 
its own deliverance. Till that happy event ſhould take place, he amuſed 
himſelf in retirement, in executing a work, the boldeſt that any ſubject 
could undertake. I am juſtified in ſaying this, when I tell the reader, that 
it was at this time he formed the plan of building the houſe at Chatſworth, 
as it now ſtands. It is no uncommon thing to ſee the ſame genius that is 
brilliant in public life, equally adorning private. The earl of Devonſhire 
having now no exerciſe for the virtues of patriotiſm, diſplayed the beauties 
of taſte, elegance, and magniticence, in that noble fabric; the moſt finiſhed, 
that perhaps, any nation can boaſt of. To make the inſide anſwer its outward 
appearance, it was furniſhed with the treafures of Greece and Italy, both 
modern and antient, in fculpture, in painting, books, coins, medals, and 
whatever could pleaſe the eye, or improve the mind. He now contracted” 
(fays biſhop Kennet, who has given us the beſt memoirs of . this noble- 
man's life) «© with workmen to pull down the ſouth-ſide of that good old 
« ſeat, and to rebuild it upon a plan he gave to them, for a front to his 
« oardens, ſo fair and auguſt, that it looked like a model only of what 
„„ might be done in after-ages. When he had finiſhed this part, he meant 
« to go no farther, till ſeeing public affairs in a happier ſettlement, for a 
« teſtimony of eaſe and joy, he undertook the eaſt- ſide of the quadrangle, 
« and raiſed it entirely new, in conformity to the ſouth, and ſeemed then 
« content to ſay, that he had gone half way through, and would leave the 
« reſt for his heir. In this reſolution he ſtopped about ſeven years, and then 
« reaſſumed courage, and began to lay the foundation for two other ſides, 
« to complete the noble ſquare ; and thoſe laſt, as far as uniformity admits, 
« do exceed the others by a weſt front, of moſt excellent ſtrength and 
« elegance, and a capitol on the north-fide, that is of fingular ornament and 
« ſervice. And though ſuch a vaſt pile (of materials entirely new) required 
« a prodigious expence, yet the building was his leaſt charge, if regard be 
« had to his gardens, water-works, ſtatues, pictures, and other the fineſt 
« pieces of art and nature, that could be obtained abroad or at home. One 
« of the fineſt rooms he finiſhed was a chapel, which he made, not only as 
« decent, but as ſplendid, as any in a proteſtant country. The area is black 
and white marble, laid in the moſt agreeable manner, not embarraſſed 
with any ſeats, but made convenient with chairs placed along the walls, 
« and cuſhions for the uſe of ſtrangers and ſervants. The walls are wain- 
&« ſcotted with cedar and cypreſs, in large pannels, and carved works between 
them, about the height of eighteen foot ; and then the remainder of the 
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e walls, and the whole roof, is adorned with exquiſite painting of the 
* miracles of our Saviour, &c. The gallery at one end, for the chief of 
*© the family, is very neat and ſuitable, ſupported by two black marble 


* pillars, not jointed, fifteen inches diameter, twelve foot and a half high. 


„The altar- piece is an admirable frame of white marble, and alabaſter, ſup- 
< ported by two pillars of black marble, adorned with lively ſtatues on the 
top of each of them, repreſenting religion and virtue, and with a dove 
“ and glory, very curiouſly cut in ſtone ; and over it, in an oval black frame, 
* a picture of St. Thomas, convinced of his infidelity by our Saviour, ſaid 
*« to be the fineſt piece that ever was done by Verrio's hand. It is the more 
*« to be admired, that all the marble and alabaſter was cut out of neigh- 
« bouring quarries ; and the four pillars of black marble, were hewn out of 
% one and the ſame maſly ſtone. I leave the apartments, and all the other. 
«« glories of the houſe, for a ſubject of ſurprize and admiration, to any that 
* ſhall go to ſee them. There is, indeed, one interruption in ſuch a fight, 
« that the ſituation. ſeems to be ſomewhat horrid ; but upon review, this 
« really adds to the beauty of it, as well as to the plenty round it. The 
« valleys open with greater amazement, and the rocky hills hang over in a 
% more awful guard of it. The truth is, that the glorious houſe ſeems to 


ebe art inſulting nature, and the imminent mountain ſeems to be nature 


* deſpiſing art, and triumphing over the attempts of it.” 
During the ſhort reign of king James II. the earl of Devonſhire may be 
ſaid to have been an illuſtrious exile. But he was not more intent upon 
raiſing the abovementioned noble fabric, than he was in concerting the mea- 
ſures for repairing the breaches of the conſtitution, and preventing it from 
falling into total ruin. It muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerved, that his 
lordſhip was not, like many fincere friends to the revolution, tinctured with 
republican principles. He had not even any perſonal diſlike to the Stuart 
family, whom he would have ſerved with zeal, had it not been evident, that 
they meant to deſtroy the laws, liberties, and religion of Engliſhmen. Under 


this ſtrong conviction he had many difficulties to encounter; his affection for 


his country, his experience, his reading, and his reaſon, diſcouraged him 
from once thinking of a popular inſurrection, unleſs it could be univerſal, an 
experiment too dangerous to make; and which, if unſucceſsful, would only 
ſerve to render the ſtate of the nation ſtill more deſperate. He thought 
monarchy, regulated by law, was the moſt defirable government for Eng- 
liſhmen to live under; but that ſuch a monarchy could not take place, or at 
leaſt be permanent, but in a royal line. At the ſame time, he was ſenſible, 
that king James was irreclaimable, and not to be truſted. In ſhort, he 
thought popery was the grievance and diſeaſe of the kingdom, and that no 
papiſt could, conſiſtently with the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, fill 
its throne, Thus, looking upon popery to be an abſolute diſqualification for 
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the crown, he, and many other eminent patriots, turned their eyes towards the 
prince and princeſs of Orange ; and, upon the principles I have ſet forth, they 
eafly, though ſecretly, determined to ſettle the crown upon the next pro- 
teſtant heirs, in default of iſſue from the king's proteſtant children, be they 
ever ſo remote in blood. Holland was then full of illuſtrious exiles for 
8 „ with whom the earl of Devonſhire privately correſponded; and 
ie found means to inform both the prince of Orange, and them, of his ſen- 
timents without reſerve. But his lordſhip, though a great, was but a ſingle, 
nobleman, and he found it neceſſary to open his mind to his friends and 
neighbours in the country, in the moſt prudent manner he could. The great 
figure he had made in parliament, his ſufferings in the cauſe of liberty, and 
the other high advantages he poſſeſſed, gave him great intereſt with many; 
but all his cautions could not ſcreen him from court ſuſpicion. Upon the 
firſt intimation of an invaſion from Holland, the king ſent for him to court ; 
but the earl rightly judging, that this was not from any kindneſs to his per- 
ſon, excuſed himſelf from appearing there. The duke of Newcaſtle, a 
younger branch of his family, was then in high favour with the king ; and, 
though a proteſtant, he had offered to raiſe a regiment for his ſervice. But 
James thought the greateſt ſervice he could do him, was to make his kinſ- 
man, the earl of Devonſhire, a convert to the royal cauſe. With this view 
the duke ſet out for Chatſworth, where he had an interview with the earl, 
who gave him a moſt polite reception, but treated him only with general 
anſwers ; though his grace attempted to ſhake him, by recounting the many 
inſtances of loyalty and attachment to the Stuart family in the houſe of 
Cavendiſh. The duke taking his leave, without receiving the ſatisfaction 
he expected, the earl naturally concluded, that he muſt now become the 
object of ſtate fury. He therefore linked himſelf with the earl of Danby, 
the lord Delamere, fir Scroope How, and other leading noblemen and gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, and concerted the parts they were to act, when 
the invaſion ſhould take place, they being encouraged to hope that the prince 
would make his deſcent towards the northern parts of the kingdom. When 
the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Argyle were defeated and executed, 
many, who wiſhed well to their country, began to be more cautious; and 
ſome even retracted or evaded their former engagements. The report that 
the prince's fleet had been diſperſed and driven back by contrary winds, added 
to the melancholy proſpect. But the earl of Devonſhire, far from deſpond- 
ing, kept himſelf, his followers, and a few friends, always in readineſs to 
act as the occaſion ſhould preſent, and to purſue the plan of his country's 
deliverance. 
Notwithſtanding all his reſolution and prudence, it is more than probable that 
he muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to his patriotiſm, had not the prince of Orange 
landed in the very criſis he did. From the moment of his receiving news 
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of his landing, his lordſhip determined to act without reſerve, and marched 
at the head of his retinue to Derby, to which town, many of the principal 
noblemen and gentlemen round about reſorted, at his lordſhip's invitation, 
and were by him nobly entertained. Having received the prince's declara- 
tion, he read and explained it to the mayor and commonalty of that town ; 
and then he produced the following paper, drawn up by him, and ſigned by 
the nobility and gentry with him: _ | 


| | «© November the twenty-firſt, 1688. 

« We the nobility and gentry of the northern parts of England, being 
“ deeply ſenſible of the calamities that threaten theſe kingdoms, do think it 
« our duty, as Chriſtians and good ſubjects, to endeavour, what in us lies, 
« the healing of our preſent diſtractions, and preventing greater. And, as 
* with grief we apprehend the ſad conſequences that may ariſe from the 
landing of an army in this kingdom from foreign parts; ſo we cannot but 
« deplore the occaſion given for it, by ſo many invaſions made, of late years, 
% on our religion and laws. And whereas we cannot think of any expe- 
« pedient to compoſe our differences, and prevent effuſion of blood, than 
* that which procured a ſettlement in theſe kingdoms after the late civil 
wars, the meeting and fitting of a parliament, freely and duly choſen, we 
« think ourſelves obliged (as far as in us hes) to promote it ; and the rather, 
&« becauſe the prince of Orange (as appears by his declaration) is willing to 
« ſubmit his own pretenſions, and all other matters, to their determination. 
« We heartily wiſh, and humbly pray, that his majeſty would conſent to 
« this expedient, in order to a future ſettlement ; and hope that ſuch a 
« temperament may be thought of, as that the army now on foot may not 
« give any interruption to the proceeding of a parliament. But if, to the great 
« misfortune and ruin of theſe kingdoms, it ſhould prove otherwiſe, we 
« further declare, that we will, to our utmoſt, defend the proteſtant religion, 
« the laws of the kingdom, and the rights and liberties of the people.” 


I have given this declaration at large, not only becauſe of the excellent 
matter it contains, but to prove that the earl ot Devonſhire, and his friends, 
acted entirely upon conſtitutional principles, by declaring for a free parlia- 
ment to redreſs the public grievances. In the mean while, the king having 
made ſome ſteps, which looked as if he intended to mend his conduct, and 
the earl, and his friends at Derby, being very ill ſerved with intelligence, 
which often was contradictory, ſome of his company began to be at a ſtand; 
and the king's, or rather the popiſh party, to take heart, when the earl 
wiſely reſolved to march directly for Nottingham, where the diſpoſition of 
the people, in general, was in favour of the prince of Orange. Here a 
new declaration was drawn up, in more expreſs terms than the former. It 
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mentioned, that the papiſts and jeſuiſts intended to root out the religion, 
liberties, and properties of Engliſhmen; and this appeared, Firſt, by the 
« king's diſpenfing with all the eſtabliſhed laws at his pleaſure. Secondly, 
« by diſplacing all officers out of all offices of truſt and advantage, and 
« placing others in their room, that are known papiſts, deſervedly made 
“ incapable by the eſtabliſhed laws of this land. Thirdly, by deſtroying 
«« the charters of moſt corporations in the land. Fourthly, by diſcouraging 
all perſons. that are not papiſts, and preferring ſuch as turn to popery. 
Fifthly, by diſplacing all honeſt and conſcientious judges, unleſs they 
« would, contrary to their conſciences, declare that to be law, which was 
e merely arbitrary. Sixthly, by branding all men with the name of rebels, 
« that but offered to juſtify the laws in a legal courſe, againſt the arbitrary 
proceedings of the king, or any of his corrupt miniſters. Seventhly, by 
« burthening the nation with an army, to maintain the violation of the 
rights of the ſubjects, and by diſcountenancing the eſtabliſhed religion. 
« Eighthly, by forbidding the ſubjects the benefit of petitioning, and con- 
« ſtruing them libellers, ſo rendering the laws a noſe of wax to ſerve 
tc their arbitrary ends.” The declaration then proceeds to ſignify the inten- 
tion of his lordſhip and his friends to join the prince of Orange,. and con- 
tains the following remarkable paſſage : «© We own it rebellion to reſiſt 
a king that governs by law; but he was always accounted a tyrant, that 
“ made his will the law; and to reſiſt ſuch a one, we juſtly eſteem no rebel- 
« lion, but a neceſſary defence.” It then concluded with ſome proper obſer- 
vations upon the late popular acts of government, and upon the little ſtreſs 
that ought to be laid upon the king's promiſes, one of the fundamentals of 
his religion being, that no faith ought to be held with heretics. 

The above declaration ſerved wonderfully to open the eyes of the people, 
and to cure them of the flaviſh doctrines, that had been lately preached 
from the pulpits. All who were preſent, and able to bear arms, ſubſcribed it, 
and. the company, at laſt, wore the face of a little army ; out of which, a 
regiment of horſe was formed, under the command of the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, as colonel. The news of ſo promiſing an appearance of proteſtants 
at Nottingham, ſoon reached London, and determined the princeſs Ann 
of Denmark, to put herſelf under the earl of Devonſhire's protection. 
Leaving a letter, acquainting the king with her intention, ſhe ſet out the 
twenty-fifth of November, attended by the earl of Dorſet, the biſhop of 
London, and ſome ladies; and having, it ſeems, a correſpondence with the 
earl of Devonſhire, he met her on the road, to prevent her being intercepted, 
as was given out, and brought her to the caſtle of Nottingham, where ſhe 
lodged, and where, at the earl's expence, ſhe was royally entertained, and 
had a court about her. During the reſidence of the princeſs there, the aſſo- 
ciation, which I have mentioned, under the head of the SE an in 
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favour of the prince of Orange, came to the earlF's hand, and he readily 
figned it ; it containing little more than the two declarations he had emitted. 
When ſome - about him declined ſubſcribing it, as being uncertain what turn 
affairs might take, he did not bao" it upon them, but treated them with a 
proper contempt, when they offered to ſubſeribe it after every thing looked 
favourably for the prince of Orange. r 
When the princeſs of Denmark removed from Nottingham to Oxford, 
the earl of Devonſhire and his regiment ſerved as her guard, and after reſign- 
ing his royal charge at that city, he poſted, with a private friend or two, to 
Sion-houſe, where he underſtood the prince of Orange was, and who gave 
him the reception that was due to his merit and quality. After this, he 
exerted himſelf not by halves, as ſome others did, but with the utmoſt zeal 
and ſpirit in the cauſe of the revolution. He was amongſt the moſt forward 
of the peers, who, on the twenty-fifth of December, at Weſtminſter, 
addreſſed the prince, to take upon him the adminiſtration, till the meeting 
of the convention then ſummoned. When the convention met, he join J 
in the order, for © a day of public thankſgiving to Almighty God, for havin 
« made his highneſs the prince of Orange the glorious inſtrument of the 
great deliverance of this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power.” He 
likewiſe ſigned the addreſs from the lords and commons, in the fame con- 
vention, “to deſire the prince to continue in the adminiſtration of public 
« affairs, Civil and military, and the diſpoſal of the public revenue, for the 
« preſervation of their religious rights, laws, liberties, and properties.“ 
January the twenty-ſecond, the houſe of commons voted, * that king James 
% having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the original 
contract between king and people, and having violated: the fundamental 
« laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the 
« government ; and the throne is thereby become vacant.” The next day 
it was farther refolved, © that it has been found, by experience, to be 
« inconſiſtent with this proteſtant kingdom to be governed by a popiſh 
*. prince.” : >a 
When thoſe votes were carried up to the houſe of lords, they met with ſo 
ſtrong an oppoſition, that, had it not been maſtered, muſt have deſtroyed 
the whole ſcheme of the revolution. The carls of Nottingham, Clarendon, 
and Rocheſter, were for appointing a regent. The ear] of Devonſhire, 
joined with the marquis of Hallifax, and the earl of Danby, in voting that 
the throne ſhould be filled up with a king, and carried it by a majority only 
of fifty-one againſt forty-nine. This momentous affair ſucceeded in a great 
meaſure, by the vaſt credit the earl of Devonſhire had 'in both houſes, and 
by the great knowledge of the conſtitution he diſcovered during the con- 
ferences and debates upon that head. Before the throne, however, could be 
regularly filled up, another queſtion was diſcuſſed ; © whether, or no, there 
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«© was an original contract between king and people.” The meaning of that 
debate was, to determine, whether the king had broke that original con- 
tract, and thereby forfeited. all right to his people's allegiance. Though this 
motion Was more captious than it was material, yet it admitted of a long debate, 
and it was carried in the affirmative, for the original contract, by a majority of 
fifty- three againſt forty-ſix. They then voted, that king James had broke 
« that original contract. The truth is, great numbers of both houſes 
were extremely tender of the king's right, and the debates were often puz- 
zled with very puerile queſtions and arguments. The earl of Devonſhire; 
however, ſtill kept his eye fixed upon, the great point he had primarily laid 
out to himſelf; and, at laſt, it was carried, that the prince and princeſs: of 
Orange ſhould be declared king and queen; but that the adminiſtration 
ſhould be ſingly in the prince. In the ſubſequent declaration of rights that 
was drawn up, the earl of Devonſhire was a warm and ſtrenuous advocate 
for the liberties of the people; but he carefully avoided the mention of any 
matter, that could perplex the houſe, or create: delay. The throne being 
thus filled up, it was amongſt the firſt of his majeſty's cares, to reward the 
long labours of the earl of Devonſhire in the cauſe of liberty. He was 
admitted into the privy-council, appointed lord ſteward of the houſhold, and, 
March the: ſixteenth, 1688-9, he was conſtituted lord lieutenant of Derby- 
ſhire. On the third of April following, he was, with the marſhal- duke de 
Schomberg, elected a knight of the Garter, and moſt magnificently inſtalled 
the ſucceeding. May. At the coronation, which was performed April the 
eleventh, 1689, he was appointed lord high ſteward of England for the day, 
and carried the royal crown next to the bible and the king's perſon, while his 
daughter aſſiſted in bearing. up her majeſty's train. It was obſerved, on this 
occaſion, that this auguſt proceſſion ſeemed to derive ſplendor from the 
magnificence of his lordſhip's habit, and that gracefulneſs of perſon which 
was inherent to his family. But the luſtre of his appearance was: inferior to 
the magnanimity, juſtice, and, humanity, which he manifeſted on all occa- 
ſions. Though his place of lord ſteward gave him an opportunity of mak- 
ing money, by the ſale of the places at his diſpoſal, yet he nobly rejected all 
propoſals that were made to him with that view; and was fo ſcrupulouſly 
tender of his houſe's honour, that, when he gave entertainments more than 
uſually. magnificent to his friends, or had aſſemblies in his houſe, he ſent for 
the groom-porter and his ſervants, to remove all ſuſpicion of foul. play 
amongſt ſuch of his gueſts as gamed. | 
Notwithſtanding all the honours and promotions he obtained, his lordſhip 
was ſtill liable to the payment of the fine of the thirty thouſand pounds, for 
which he had given bond. In the next-parliament, therefore, he entered his 
complaint of the ſevere proceedings againſt him, and it was referred to a 
committee, who, on the twenty-ſecond of April, reported, ** their lordſhips 
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« are of opinion, t that the proceeding! againſt. the earl of Devonſhire, in 
% the court of king's-bench, in Eaſter term in the third year of king 
« 'James II. upon an information for an aſſault upon mr. Culpepper, wherein 
his lordſhip's plea of privilege of parliament was over- ruled, and he was 
« fined thirty thouſand pounds, and thereupon committed to the king's- 
« bench in execution, was a great violation of the privileges of the peers of 
« this realm. Their lordſhips are likewiſe of opinion, that thoſe' judges, 
«who, in the faid court, when the faid judgments were given, and the ſaid 
« commitment made, ſhould be required to attend at the bar of this houſe, 
« to anſwer for the great offence which they have committed thereby.” 
Hereupon the houſe ordered, that the clerk of the crown-office, in the 
„ king's- bench, ſhould bring into this houſe the records of that office, when 
the proceedings againſt the earl/of Devonſhire were entered; and that the 
« keeper of Newgate ſhould bring in ſafe cuſtody, to the bar of this houſe, 
« fir Robert Wright; and that fir Richard Holloway, and mr. - Juſtice Powel, 
r ſhould attend the houſe on the day appointed.”. 

Accordingly, on Monday, May the fixth, fir Robert Wright, and fi 
Richard Holloway, being brought to the bar, and mr. juſtice Powel being 
in his place; they were ſeverally aſked, what they had to ſay for themſelves 
in this buſineſs. Mr. juſtice Powel ſaid to this effect: i was his great 
«© misfortune, that he was miſguided by ſome books, which he looked on 
« as authorities, which he found, by their lordſhips judgments, are not ſo; 
« he humbly begged their lordſhips, and the earl of Devonſhire's pardon. 
« As to the fine, he looked upon three thouſand pounds to be fine enough; 
« his ſilence in that buſineſs was his greateſt fault, for which he alſo begged 

ardon.“ 

+ hen fir Robert Wright ſaid to this effect: That as to the breach of 
<< privilege, they were miſguided by precedents. As to the fine (which is 
* uſually ſet according to the quality and eſtate of the perſon fined) it came 
« from the puiſne judge thirty thouſand pounds, and ſo to him laſt, 
according to the courſe of the court; and, if he was miſtaken, he begged 
pardon, for he never had the leaſt diſreſpect to the earl of Devon- 
«ne. : 

Laſtly, fir Richard Holloway ſpoke to this effect: „“ that he, as ſecond 
judge, pronounced the fine thirty thouſand pounds, which was ſet nemine 
„ contradicente ; and, if a leſſer fine had been propoſed, he ſhould have 
« accepted it, and did not juſtify the proceedings, but looked on it as an 
« exceflive fine, and begged my lord Devonſhire's pardon, and ſubmitted al 
« to their lordſhips.“ 

The lords aſked them; * whether they had no diſcourſe together wh 
* concerning the ſaid fine?“ Sir Robert Wright denied it; and fir Richard 
Holloway declared, he had no direction from either the king or chancellor 
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| r ſaid fine. But mr. juſtice Powel appealed to the memory 
of fir Richard Holloway, that there was a diſcourſe of the fine five or 
fix days before at the lord chancellor's; and faid, © the lord chancellor 
« firſt propoſed twenty thouſand pounds; but afterwards ſaid, it would be 
e better if thirty thouſand pounds, and then the king might abate ten 
« thouſand ; to this he declared his diſlike to the other judges, but not before 
« the chancellor.” | | 
After debate, the houſe were of opinion, that the court of king's-bench 
ein over-ruling the earl of Devonſhire's plea of privilege of parliament, 
«« and forcing him to plead over in chief, it being the uſual time of privilege, 
« did thereby. commit a manifeſt breach of the privilege of parſiament. 
„And that the fine of thirty thouſand pounds, impoſed by the court of 
« king's-bench upon the earl of Devonſhire, was exceſſive and exorbitant, 
« againſt Magna Charta, the common right of the ſubject, and the law of 
« the land.” And, on May the ſeventh, the houſe heard the judges, what 
caſes and precedents there were in the laws for the commitment of a peer 
of this realm in execution for a fine. And, on May the fifteenth, their 
| lordſhips heard the perſons who had given judgment againſt the earl, what 


they could fay for themſelves to juſtify their proceedings; and the king's 


council, upon a week's notice, did give their attendance ; but did offer 


nothing therein. Whereupon, after full conſideration, their lordſhips did 


affirm their former judgment, and did farther declare and adjudge, “that 


no peer of this realm, at any -time, ought to be committed for the non- 
«« payment of a fine to the king.” 


: Thoſe proceedings vindicated the national juſtice, at the ſame time that 


they redreſſed his lordſhip's injuries. His conduct, on all other occaſions, 


was equally firm in parliament. He reſented no injuries, but thoſe done to 


his country; and, with the moſt hearty abhorrence of popety, he was inca- 
pable of harbouring any idea of perſecution. He would ſometimes even 
take the liberty to put king William in mind, that he was come over to 
defend the proteſtants, but not to perſecute the papiſts; and he lived in ſuch 
good terms with the gentlemen of that profeſſion in his neighbourhood, that 
they attended his funeral as if he had been their friend and protector. Not- 
withſtanding that, he took all opportunities, in public debates, to expreſs his 
abhorrence of popery, becauſe he thought it to be connected with arbitrary 
power. His lordſhip always treated the clergy with a reſpect ſuited to 
their ſtation and character, and is ſaid to have had a more than ordinary 
knowledge of the Scriptures. A clergyman being over buſy. in matters 


which his lordſhip thought to be foreign to his function, received from 
him no other reproof than „ fir, remember you are to preach on Sunday 


& next.” 
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When the tate of affairs in Europe rendered it neceſſary for king William 


* 


0 


g0 to Holland, where he held the famous congreſs, which was the origi- 
nal of the grand confederacy formed againſt France, the earl of Devonſhire, 
as ſteward of his houſhold, attended him, and was along with his majeſty 
in the ſhallop, in which the king obſtinately left his fleet, and where he 
and all his attendants were in the moſt ' imminent danger of periſhing. 
When the congreſs met, though it was the moſt auguſt and numerous that 
had ever been ſeen in Europe; yet few of the ſovereign princes who com- 
poſed it, equalled the earl of Devonſhire in the magnificence of his furniture 
and plate, and the ſplendor of his entertainments. At one of thoſe he 
treated the elector of Brandenburgh, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince de 
Commercy, and ſeveral other princes, with great magnificence ; and, accord- 
ing to the London Gazette then publiſhed, «+ the king was pleaſed, unex- 
« pected, to do his lordſhip the honour to be one of the company ; the 
„ eleQor of Bavaria was not there, but invited himſelf ſome other day.” 
Upon the breaking up of the congreſs, about the beginning of March, 
1690-91, the French beſieged Mons, and the earl of Devonſhire was with 
his majeſty when he attempted to relieve it; but the place being taken, he 
attended his majeſty back to England, 1927, - 

On the twelfth of May, 1694, he was created marquis of Hartington, 

and duke of Devonſhire. The preamble of his patent ſays, © that the king 
and queen could do no leſs for one, who had derſerved the beſt of them. 
« One, who, in a corrupted age, and ſinking into the baſeſt flattery, had 
* conſtantly retained the manners of the antients ; and would never ſuffer 
„e himſelf to be moved, either by the inſinuations, or the threats, of a 
«« deceitful court. But, equally deſpiſing both, like a true aſſerter of liberty, 
„ ſtood always for the laws; and, when he ſaw them violated paſt all 
other redreſs, he appealed to us; and we adviſing with him to ſhake off 
c that tyranny, he, with many other peers drawn over to us by his example 
* and advice, gave us the greateſt aſſiſtance towards gaining a moſt abſolute 
victory without blood, and fo reſtoring the antient rights and religion.” 
Ĩ bis fplendid title, ſo honourably added to the other diſtinctions of his 
grace, perſonal, as well as acquired, gave him every thing a ſubje& could 
hope for; and even they, who differed from him in his political principles, 
acknowledged, that greatneſs could not be better beſtowed, than upon the 
perſon of the duke of Devonſhire. Every acceſſion of honour he received, 
ſerved to remind the public of his patriotiſm during the reigns of Charles 
and James II. When his father died, Charles had appointed another lord 
lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Derbyſhire, and king James had done the 
like ; but he was reſtored to both thoſe honours by king William, who gave 
him likewiſe a juſticeſhip in eyre ; and, in 1697, he was choſen recorder of 
the town of Nottingham. Hs 


_ Notwithſtanding honour thus flowed in upon his grace, and though king 
William, for ſeven ſucceſſive years, had made him one of the lords juſtices of 
the kingdom in his abſence, yet it could not be ſaid, that he was of any party. 
Upon the death of queen Mary, he celebrated her memoty in a Pindaric ode, 
which mt. Dryden very juſtly pronounced to be the beſt that was compoſed on 


that melancholy occaſion, But, while the bill of attainder againſt fir John 


Fenwick was depending in the houſe of peers; he oppoſed it, not from any 
deficiency of conviction he had within himſelf of fir John's guilt ; but becauſe 
he thought it was a dangerous precedent, and might be made uſe of agaifiſt the 


innocent, as well as the guilty, What makes this the more remarkable; is, that 
fir John's treaſon had been brought to light, chiefſy by the duke's means; and it 


was through his grace, that fir John made all his diſcoveries. The bill, how- 


ever, pafſed the houſe of lords, by a majority of ſixty- eight againſt ſixty-one. 


In 1695-6, king William made a grant to the earl of Portland, of certain 
lands and eftates in Wales, which the commons found fault with. This 
brought on a project for reſuming the grants of all the eſtates in Ireland, 
which king William had made, and which were of vaſt value ; and the houſe 
of commons reſolved, © that the adviſing, procuring, and paſſing theſe grants 
* had occaſioned great debts upon the nation, and heavy taxes upon the people, 
e and highly reflected on the king's honour ; and that the officers and inſtru- 
ments concerned in the ſame, had highly failed in the performance of their 
*« truſt and duty.“ This reſolution, which was ſo diſreſpe&ful to the crown 
and its miniſters, was pfeſented to the king, and the bill for the reſumptions 


paſſed through the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the lords. The 


commons were ſo ſanguine upon catrying it through, that many of the king's 
beſt friends, amongft whom was biſhop Burnet, thought, that if the bill did not 
paſs, his crown might be endangered, and therefore they voted for it. The 
duke of Devonſhire oppoſed it with great firmneſs, as being derogatory to the 
royal honour, and it was chiefly through his oppoſition that the bill was loſt ; 
for though it actually paſſed the houſe of peers, yet it was there amended, and 
it being a money bill, which the commons never ſuffer the peers to alter, it 
went no further. This management threw the commons into ſuch a rage, 
that a motion was made for addrefling the king, to remove John, lord Som- 
me:s, lord chancellor of England, from his council and preſence for ever; 
but it was carried in the negative. The duke of Devonſhire's firmneſs and 
addreſs, on this occaſion, was of infinite fervice to the king and the public 
peace. It was apprehended, that had it paſſed both houſes, his majeſty would 
have rifked all confequences, rather than have given his aſſent to it; and 
the proceedings upon it threw him into ſo ill a humour, that he enteftained 
thoughts of refigning the government. He did not, however, long ſurvive 
this period; and his grace, with the duke of Somerſet, ſupported his royal 
highneſs George, prince of Denmark, who was chief mourner at LL. funeral, 
Y'0.b. Z 
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and. he was again appointed. lord high ſteward of- Engng at Nr Anne a 
coronation. 
Queen Anne mounted the throne deeply prepoſſeſſed i in favour of the tories 3 
but ſhe continued the duke of Devonſhire in all his places. A rupture hap- 
pening between the earl of Rocheſter, her majeſty's uncle, and the earl of 
Marlborouph, the huſband of her female favourite, about England entering as 
a principal in the war againſt France, the duke of Devonſhire ſtrenuouſly ſup- 
ported the earl of Marlborough, and a reſolution was taken in council, that 
war ſhould be immediately proclaimed againſt France, which it accordingly 
was. This was fo agreeable to the nation, that the tories looked upon it as 
a defeat, and they inſulted king William's memory, by charging upon him a 
deſign of excluding the queen from the ſucceſſion, and they reported,“ that 
* ſome papers were found in his ſtrong box, whereby it appeared, that he had 
e laid a ſcheme to get the elector of Hanover declared his immediate ſucceſſor.” 
This report was fo induſtriouſly propagated, that it left very diſagreeable im- 
preſſions upon the people; and ſome corporate bodies actually congratulated 
her majeſty, upon her happy and peaceable acceſſion to the throne, notwith- 
ſtanding the malicious deſigns and contrivances uſed to defeat her majeſty of 
her undoubted right. The queen had ordered the dukes of Devonſhire and 
Somerſet, with the earls of Marlborough, Jerſey, and Albemarle, to inſpe& 
the late king's papers, that ſhe might get from them all the information ſhe 
could. When the peers, who had a veneration for the late king's memory, ſaw 
the wicked tendency of thoſe reports, they called upon the duke of Devonſhire, 
and the other lords, to give them an account if they had met with any papers 
amongſt thoſe of the late king, relating to the queen's ſucceſſion, or to the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. Their anſwer was, ** that they did not ſee, 
** or find, any paper, or papers, tending to the prejudice of her majeſty, or her 
« ſucceſſion to the crown, in any reſpect whatſoever ; or which might give any 
c ground or colour for ſuch a report.” Upon which, it was reſolved, that © the 
* ſaid report was groundleſs, falſe, villainous, and ſcandulons. to the diſhonour 
of the late king's memory, and highly tending to the diſſervice of her preſent 
e majeſty.” The next public tranſaction we find the duke engaged in, was on 
occaſion of a clauſe in a bill defired by the queen herſelf, recommending the 
making a future proviſion for the prince her huſband, to the conſideration of 
the commons. It had been provided, in the act limiting the ſucceſſion to the 
houſe of Hanover, that no ſtrangers, though naturalized, ſhould be capable to 
hold any employments after that act ſhould take place. Prince George of Den- 
mark, the queen's huſband, being a foreigner, the tory party, which then 
prevailed in the houſe of commons, voted one hundred thouſand pounds a 
year to be paid him, if he ſhould ſurvive the queen; but, at the ſame time, a 
clauſe was offered to exempt the prince from being included in the incapacity 
abovementioned. The duke of Devonſhire was at the head of thoſe lords in 


} 
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| the houſe of peers, who, when the bill was brought up to them with this 
clauſe, thought that it was diſreſpeQful to king William's memory, becauſe 
the excepting the prince implied, that, upon the acceſſion of the family of 
Hanover to the crown, all other foreigners fell under the diſqualifying clauſe in 
the act of ſucceſſion, which would affect all the foreign ſervants of the late 
king, who had been naturalized. The bill, however, paſſed with the clauſe 
of N and the duke of Devonſhire was one of the proteſting peers 
againſt it. 5 1 33" 

The animoſities between the whigs and the tories growing every day higher, 
the latter, to bring the queen and the common people over to them, made an 
outcry, as if the church had been in danger from their antagoniſts ; and the 
famous bill againſt occaſional conformity was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons, and paſſed it. When it came to the houſe of peers, it met with great 
difficulties. The duke of Devonſhire, and moſt of the whig lords, oppoſed 
it with unanſwerable arguments ; but prince George of Denmark, the earl of 
Marlborough, and lord Godolphin, voted for it. The duke of Devonſhire | 
through the whole behaved with great ſteadineſs. A committee being appointed 
to inſpect the records, his grace, as the chairman of it, reported, that they 
*© had found many acts with penalties begun in the houſe of lords, and other 
e acts with penalties begun in the houſe of commons; yet encreaſed, leſſened, 
© Or altered by the houſe of lords.” When the lords made amendments, and 
drew up reaſons why they inſiſted upon thoſe amendments, the duke of 
Devonſhire was always the chairman of the committee through which the 
buſineſs paſſed. Three different votes were put, whether they ſhould adhere 
to their amendments, and it was each time carried in the affirmative, by a 
majority of no more than a ſingle vote; ſo that the bill for that time miſcar- 
ried, When the ſame, or a like bill was brought in, during a ſucceeding ſeſſion, 
his grace behaved with the like firmneſs againſt it. It was, in fact, a bill tend- 
ing to abolith all freedom in religious matters; and it contained penalties that 
were almoſt inquiſitorial againſt all occaſional conformiſts, as they were called, 
amongſt whom was prince George of Denmark himſelf, who had a Lutheran 
chapel, though he took the ſacrament with the church of England. The 
duke's principles upon this head were rational and manly ; “ that the proteſtant 
** intereſt ought to be united; that proteſtant diſſenters, under a reign of eaſe 
and liberty, ſhould not be made ſubject (eſpecially in a time of war) to any 
appearances of perſecution ; that the papiſts, and profeſſed enemies of the. 
government, were labouring to promote a greater ſeparation from the church 
of England, and would make their advantage of ſuch an act; that occa- 
ſional conformity might not be always owing to hypocriſy, becauſe it had 
been the practice of the moſt charitable diſſenters, when they had no place 
or profit depending on it ; that peace and unity, obtained by moderation, 
would make the eſtabliſhed church moſt ſafe and happy; " her majeſty, 
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K royal clemency to all proteſtant natives and ſtrangers, would beſt main- 


et tain her juſt character, of being head of the proteſtant intereſt in Europe; 


* and farther, that the toleration had ſuch viſible and good effects, and con- 
e tributed ſo much to the ſecurity and reputation of the church of England, 
* as produced fo good a temper amongſt the diſſenters, that they ought not to 


« give the leaſt diſcredit to that act; eſpecially when liberty of conſcience, and 
«© gentle meaſures, were maſt proper, and had been found moſt effectual, 
ce toward the encreaſing the church, and diminiſhing the number of diſſenters; 


and laſtly, that it was very apparent, how all the papiſts, and other perſons 


e diſaffected to the revolution, and the government, did not conceal their 
e wiſhing and ſolliciting for the bill, which they would not do, if they had not 
<« a turn to ſerve by it.” In ſhort, it may be truly ſaid, that it was owing to 


the ſtand made by this noble duke, that this bill, which would have been a 


reproach to a free country, did not then paſs into a law. 5 

Soon after the acceſſion of queen Anne, his grace was nominated to be one 
of the commiſſioners, appointed to treat with thoſe of Scotland, concerning 
an union of the two kingdoms. This. negotiation, at. firft, miſcarried ; but, 
in the year 1705-6, it was reſumed, and his grace, with his ſon, the mar- 
quis of Hartington, was put into the new commiſſion. Every one knows 
the. conſequence, and- that the whigs carried their point by concluding the 
treaty. | | 5 : 1 
The famous caſe of Aſhby and White likewiſe did his grace a great deal 
of honour. This White was a conſtable at Ajleſbury, in Buckinghamſhire, 
for which borough the four conſtables returned the members of parliament. 
As in thoſe days of party diſputes very barefaced offences were committed in 
election matters, one Aſhby, who had been denied his vote by the conſtables, 
brought his action againſt White, who was one of the conſtables, and the 
other three. The cauſe was tried at the aſſizes, and the defendants were caſt, 
with damages, for having denied the plaintiff a right, to which he was undoubt- 
edly entitled. But thoſe proceedings were quaſhed by a motion in the court of 
queen's-bench, where three of the judges, againſt the ſenſe of the lord chief 
juſtice Holt, were of opinion, that the judging: of elections belonged to the 
houſe of commons only. Upon this, a writ. of error was brought before the 
houſe of lords, where the matter was very copiouſly handled at the bar. And, 


after hearing the opinion of the judges, the order of the court of queen's-bench 


was ſet aſide, and the judgment given. by the verdict, at the aſſizes, was con- 


| firmed. This produced ſome very warm reſolutions on the part of the com- 


mons, aſſerting their own rights of being the ſole judges in matters of elections, 
and voting Aſhby to be guilty of a breach of the privilege of their houſe. The 
lords, on the other hand, as ſtrenuouſly maintained, that the right of voting for 
a member of parliament was a matter of property, and therefore: triable at 
common law; and that Aſhby was juſtified in bringing his writ of error. All 
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the nation applauded the ' houſe of peers for their reſolutions on this head, and 
they were. conſidered as the patrons and po of the commons of Eng- 
land, againſt their repreſentatives, who had aſſumed a power, which was 
deſtructive of law. The judgment of the houſe of peers was accordingly 
executed, and five more inhabitants of Aileſbury brought their actions againft 
the conſtables for refuſing their votes. This proceeding put the houſe into 
a new flame, and ſending for the five plaintiffs in cuſtody of their meſſengers, 
they were committed to Newgate, where they lay three months. When the 
term came, a motion was made in the queen's-bench, in behalf of the priſo- 
ners, for a habeas corpus. Three of the judges again differed from lord chief 


juſtice Holt, by delivering their opinions, that in ſuch a caſe no habeas corpus 
could be granted, and fo the priſoners were remanded to Newgate. Upon this, 


Paty and Ovial, two of the priſoners, moved for a writ of error, to bring the 
matter before the houſe of peers. This could only be done by petitioning the 
queen, to have the judgment of the court of queen's-bench brought before her 
majeſty in parliament. Upon this, the commons addreſſed the queen, and ſet 
forth, © the undoubted right and privilege of the commons of England, in 
ce parliament-.afſembled, to commit, for breach of privilege ; and that the 
« commitments of this houſe are not examinable in any court whatſoever ; 
e and that no ſuch writ of error was ever brought, nor doth any writ of 
ce error lie in this caſe; and that, as this houſe had expreſſed their duty to 


ce her majeſty, in giving diſpatch to all the ſupplies, ſo they had an entire con- 


ce fidence in her majeſty's goodneſs and juſtice, that ſhe would not give leave 
“for the bringing any writ of error in this caſe ; which would tend to the over- 
e throwing the undoubted rights and privileges of the commons of England.” 


The judges being conſulted, ten of the twelve were of opinion, that a petition 


for a writ, of error was a petition of right, and not of grace; and from thence 
the public concluded, that, if the queen ſhould comply with the houſe of 
commons in not. granting a petition of right, it was a breach of the law, and 
her coronation oath. Other capital faults were found with this addreſs of the 
houſe of commons, which was plainly intended to ſet aſide the right of the 
houſe of peers, and the judicial proceedings of the kingdom in a matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the conſtitution, The queen's anſwer to this addreſs 
was, that ſhe was much troubled to find the houſe of commons of opinion, 
ce that her granting the writs of error, mentioned in. their addreſs, was againſt 
e their privileges, of which ſhe would always be as tender, as of her own 
** prerogative ;z and therefore they might depend, ſhe would not do any thing 
eto give them any juſt occafion of complaint. But this matter, relating. to 
the courſe of judicial proceedings, being of the higheſt importance, ſhe 
© thought it neceſſary to weigh and conſider very carefully, what might be 
proper for her to do in a thing of ſo great concern.“ 
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This anſwer exaſperated the commons ſo much, that they returhed no 
addreſs of thanks for it; and they proceeded to ſuch extremities as to vote, 
« That mr. Francis Page, mr. James Montague, mr. Nicholas Lechmere, 
«© and mr. Alexander Denton, in pleading upon the return of the habeas 
© corpus, on behalf of the five priſoners committed by this houſe, were 
e ouilty of a breach of privilege,” and ordered them to be taken into cuſtody. 
At the fame time, they ordered the five Aileſbury men, whom they had 
committed, and who had till then continued in cuftody of the ſerjeant at 
arms, to be remanded to Newgate, which was done in the night-time, 
and in a manner which alarmed all England. Thus the houſe of com- 
mons ſtill inſiſted on their being the fole judges of their own privi- 
leges, and that there was no precedent of a writ of error being granted 
in ſuch caſe. . | a R 
The houſe of commons, by their furious management in this affair, 
declared war equally againſt the people, as againſt the peers of England. It 
was plain that they made a ſeparation between themſelves as repreſentatives, 
and their electors as conſtituents. The duke of Devonſhire was eminently 
inſtrumental in encouraging his fellow peers to ſtand by their undoubted 
rights, and in encouraging the priſoners not to reta& or ſubmit. The latter 
_ accordingly petitioned the houſe of lords for relief; upon which their lord- 
ſhips came to the following general reſolutions : * That neither houſe of 
„ parliament has any power, by any vote or declaration, to create to them- 
e ſelves any new privilege, that is not warranted by the known laws and 
«« cuſtoms of parliament. Secondly, that every freeman of England, who 
% apprehended himſelf to be injured, has a right to ſeek redreſs by action 
« at law; and that the commencing and proſecuting an action at common 
law againſt any perſon (not intitled to privilege of parliament) is no breach 
« of the privilege of parliament. Thirdly, that the houſe of commons, in 
« committing to Newgate, Daniel Horne, Henry Baſs, John Paton, junior, 
« John Paty, and John Ovial, for commencing and proſecuting an action at 
« the common law, againſt the conſtables of Aileſbury, for not allowing 
« their votes in election of members to ſerve in parliament, upon pretence 
« that their ſo doing was contrary to a declaration, a contempt of the juriſ- 
« diction, and breach of the privilege of that houſe, have aſſumed to them- 
«« ſelves alone a legiſlative authority, by pretending to attribute the force of 
da law to their declaration; have claimed a juriſdiction not warranted by 
« the conſtitution ; and have aſſumed a new privilege, to which they can 
« -have no title by the laws and cuſtoms of parliament, and have thereby, as 
« far as in them lies, ſubjected the rights of Engliſhmen, and the freedom 
« of their perfons, to the arbitrary votes of the houſe of commons. Fourthly, 
«« that every Engliſhman, who is impriſoned by any authority whatſoever, 
has an undoubted right, by his agents or friends, to apply for, and obtain, 
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«< 2 writ of habeas corpus, in order to procure his liberty by due courſe of 
« law. Fifthly, that for the houſe of commons to cenſure and puniſh any 
« perſon, for aſſiſting a priſoner to procure a writ of habeas corpus, or by 
„ vote, or otherwiſe, to deter men from ſolliciting, . e . pleading 

„ upon ſuch a writ of habeas corpus, in behalf of ſuch priſoner, is an attempt 
« of dangerous conſequence, a breach of the many good ſtatutes provided 
« for the liberty of the ſubject, and of pernicious example, by denying the 
“ neceſlary aſſiſtance to the priſoner upon a commitment of the houſe com- 
„ mons, which has ever been allowed upon all commitments by any autho- 
« rity whatſoever. And, ſixthly, that a writ. of error is not a writ of grace, 
« but of right, and ought not to be denied to the ſubject, when duly applied 
« for (though at the requeſt of either houſe of parliament) the denial thereof 
« being an obſtruction of juſtice, and contrary to Magna Charta.“ 

Upon thoſe reſolutions being delivered to the commons, they replied to 
them, ſtill inſiſting upon their former claims, and a free conference was held 
on the ninth of March, . 1704-5. Though it is evident to every man who 
underſtands the Engliſh conſtitution, that in all thoſe proceedings, which 
were afterwards printed by authority, the duke of Devonſhire and his friends, 
amongſt whom was the lord Wharton, who managed the debates on the 
part of the peers, had an evident ſuperiority over the commons, yet the 
latter, inſtead of yielding, ſeemed to be but the more exaſperated by their i} 
ſucceſs. Mr. Montague and mr. Denton remained {till in cuſtody of the ſer- 
jeant at arms, for having been- of council for the five priſoners, and two 
writs of habeas, returnable to the lord keeper, had been ſerved upon the 
ſerjeant ; upon which the commons came to the following reſolutions, 
That no commoner of England, committed by the houſe of commons, for 
breach of privilege, or contempt of that houſe, ought to be, by any writ 
of habeas corpus, made to appear in any other place, or by any other judi- 
* cature, during that ſeſſion of parliament wherein ſuch perſon was ſo com- 
% mitted. That the ſerjeant at arms attending that houſe do make no 
« return, nor yield any obedience to the ſaid writs of habeas corpus; and 
„for ſuch refuſal, that he have the protection of the houſe of commons. 
And that the lord-keeper be acquainted with the ſaid reſolutions, to the 
« end that the ſaid writs of habeas corpus might be ſuperſeded, as contrary 
„% to law, and the privilege of the houſe.” After this, the commons reſolved; 
That the proceedings of the houſe, in relation to, the Aileſbury men, com- 
% mitted by the houſe for breach of privilege, and the other proceedings 
« of that houſe in that matter, were in maintainance of the antient and 
** undoubted rights and privileges of the commons of England.” They 
afterwards ordered all the proceedings in the affair of the Aileſbury men to 
be printed. This was the only public-ſpirited ſtep the commons took in this 
whole affair, becauſe it gave the people an opportunity to judge, upon what 
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a dreadful precipiece their rights of voting for their repreſentatives, and their 
liberties, ſtood. The houſe of peers was now conſidered as the guardian of 
both, and attended the queen with an impartial ſtate of the whole caſe, 
repreſenting, * That the proceedings of the houſe of commons againſt 
<« the Aileſbury men, were wholly new and unprecedented. That it is the 
« birth-right of every Engliſhman, who apprehends himſelf to be injured, 
* to ſeek for redreſs in her majeſty's courts of juſtice. That if there be any 
% power, that can controul this right, and can preſcribe when he ſhall, and 
« when he ſhall not, be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceaſes to be a 
« freeman, and his liberty and property are precarious. That the crown 
« lays claim to no ſuch power, and their lordſhips were ſure the law has 
« truſted no ſuch authority with any ſubjects whatſover. Their lordſhips 
then brought precedents, to ſhew that the commons acted, in that "ey 
inconſiſtently with the principles and proceedings of former houfes of com- 
mons, and concluded with intreating her majeſty not to ſuffer a ſtop to be 
put to the known courſe of juſtice, but that ſhe would be pleaſed to give 
effectual orders for the immediate iſſuing the writs of error. 0 
In anſwer to this repreſentation, which was thought, upon the whole, to 
have been the weightieſt and the beſt drawn of any that had ever come from 
either houſe of parliament, the queen told them, That ſhe ſhould have 
„granted the writs of error they deſired; but that finding an abſolute 
„ ueceſſity of putting an immediate end to this ſeſſion, ſhe was ſenfible 
% there could be no farther proceedings upon that matter.” It was plain, 
that though this anſwer was calculated to keep the queen, as much as 
poſſible, from becoming a party in the affair, yet it was a full conceſſion in 
favour of the peers, and they looking upon it as fuch, ordered, That the 
« humble thanks of their houſe be immediately preſented to her majeſty, 
for her moſt gracious anſwer, in which the had expreſſed fo great a regard 
< to the judgment of their houſe, ſo much compaſſion to the priſoners, and 
« ſuch tenderneſs to the rights of the ſubject.“ T7 
I have been the more full in my narrative of this important tranſaction, 
as no tranſaction ever did greater honour than this did to the peerage of 
England (the hiſtory of which is my profeft ſubject) and no man in the 
nation had greater merit in the event than the duke of Devonſhire had. 
The truth is, the breach between the two houſes was artfully widened 
by the tory members. The duke and dutcheſs of Marlborough, the lord 
Godolphin, and the whig party in the cabinet, had brought the queen over 
to their ſentiments ; and the duke of Marlborough's perpetual fuccefles on the 
continent, had made him and his friends extremely popular in the nation. 
The laſt was the true reaſon why the commons, though the majority of them 
were tories, durſt not put a ſtop to the ſupplies. To have attacked the 
queen herſelf, would have been acting counter to their profeſt principles, 
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knew the majority were whigs, the laws and the conſtitution itſelf. Queen 
Anne was ſenſible-of the difficulty ſhe had evaded, as ſhe owned in her ſpeech 
at the end of the ſeſſion; and his grace the duke of Devonſhire became a 

reater favourite with her than ever. On the tenth of April following, the 
final diſſolution of that parliament 1704, his grace was one of the noblemen 
who attended her majeſty to Cambridge, where he and his ſon were made 
doctors of law, at the ſame time when the great fir Iſaac Newton was 
knighted. + | 

In the year 1705, the ſucceſſes of the confederates on the continent againſt 
France ſtill continuing, raiſed the public credit fo high, that the adminiſtra- 
tion was now almoſt entirely in the hands of the whigs. Their antagoniſts, 
upon this, renewed the ridiculous outcry of the church's danger. The 
tory intereſt in the houſe of peers was, at this time, ſo far from being deſ- 
picable, that when, at the motion of the lord Hallifax, the fixth of Decem- 
ber was the day appointed for enquring into thoſe dangers, the debates were 
long and violent. His grace the duke of Devonſhire was one of the ſixty- 
one peers againſt thirty, who, upon a diviſion, reſolved, ** That the church 
« of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the extremeſt 

« danger by king William III. of glorious memory, is now, by God's bleſ- 
„ fing, under the happy reign of her majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing 
« condition; and whoever goes, about to ſuggeſt and inſinuate, that the 
« church is in danger under her majeſty's adminiſtration, is an enemy to the 
« queen, the church, and the kingdom.” 

We now come to the cloſe of this great man's life ; for, excepting the 
concern he had in concluding the treaty of union between England and 
Scotland, we find him no farther appearing in public affairs. Having contracted 
a ſevere indiſpoſition, too ſtubborn for all remedies, he prepared himſelf, 
with great compoſure and piety, to meet his latter end. For this purpoſe, 
doctor Kennet informs us, that while he lay ill, he ſent for an eminent pre- 
late to viſit and aſſiſt him in his laſt moments; and he gives a moſt edifying 
account of the pious and rational ſtate of mind, with which his grace 
departed out of the world, which happened Auguſt the eighteenth, 1707, 
at Devonſhire-houſe, in Piccadilly, in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age, with- 
out the leaſt pang, and, to the laſt, in full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes. 

He was ſo great an ornament to. the nobility,” and to his country, that 
ſomewhat ought to be ſaid here, with regard to ſome parts of his character, 
which I have not had the opportunity of introducing in the narrative of his 
life. His grace's former biographers have introduced poetry as one of his 
capital perfections. It might have been conſidered as ſuch in another noble- 
man, even of great merit, both public and private; but, in the duke of 
Devonſhire's character, it is ſcarcely a ſecondary accompliſhment, becauſe, in 
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poetry, he has been exceeded by others, though he never was in thoſe virtues 
and accompliſhments that conſtitute the patriot, the ſenator, the honeſt man, 
the fine gentleman, and all that is amiable, as well as great, in life. His 
poetry, however, has a quality in it, that e rae compoſitions can boaſt 
of. It ſeems to burſt from a heart big with a manly diſdain of tyranny, 
either civil or ſpiritual ; and this ſpirit gives it a glow, and a kind of a 
ſablime, that a well-diſpoſed mind alone can feel ; while, in many places 
his numbers are as harmonious as thoſe of any Engliſh poet. 
The notions of honour and perſonal courage ſeem to have been carried by 
his grace, to a height only juſt, not romantic, and ſtopt at the very point, 
where judgment gives law to extravagance. If his adventure in the opera 
houſe, at Paris, ſhould appear extraordinary, we are to conſider the public 
rovocation he received; and, to reflect with fir William Temple, that his 
behaviour did honour to his country, and that his daring on that occation, 
was, perhaps, the means of his preſervation. FH ng 4; x 
Other noblemen of that age might have poſſeſſed ſeparate virtues and 
accompliſhments, as this noble duke did; but they ſeem in none to have been 
ſo happily blended. . With all the honeſty and openneſs of a native Engliſh- 
man, he was ſo completely polite in his converſation, and ſo magnificent 
in his manner of living, that, when marſhal Tallard, with other French 
priſoners of diſtinction, took leave of him at Chatſworth, where, at his 
grace's invitation, they had ſpent ſome days, the marſhal told him, My 
„lord, when I come hereafter to reckon up the time of my captivity. in 
« England, I will leave out of the account, the days I ſpent at Chatſworth.” 
When we conſider the public and political ſcenes he was engaged in, we are 
aſtoniſhed in reflecting, how he had leiſure to erect ſuch a fabric as Chatſ- 
worth, or to make ſuch collections of the virtu (as it is, perhaps, abſurdly 
called) as can be matched by few ſubjects in Europe; for his grace had one 
peculiarity, that every thing about him was of a piece. His houſe, in gran- 
deur and elegance, correſponded to his mind, his gardens to his houſe, his 
furniture and ornaments to both. It may not, perhaps, be impertinent to ſay, 
that he reared this noble fabric, and made thoſe immenſe collections, at a 
time, when a true taſte in architecture, painting, and ſculpture, was by no 
means high in England. The Dutch manner of architecture introduced, or 
rather encouraged, by king William, correſponded but little with his grace's 
ideas of that art; and the perpetual parties in politics, which raged, gave 
but few opportunities of cultivating any of the other fine arts, poetry excepted, 
and even Parnaſſus itſelf had its whig and tory apartments. | 
His grace was a rational Chriſtian, in every ſenſe of the word, but that 
which is adopted by madmen, and enthuſiaſts ; for he believed in the myſte- 
ries, and practiſed the duties of Chriſtianity ; and, in politics, he gave a 
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true and a juſt character of himſelf, in the following inſcription, which he 
ordered to be engraved upon his monument: 

« Willielmus, dux Devon, bonorum principum fidelis ſubditus ; inimicus 
« & inviſus tyrannis.“ : 
In Enghſh, „ | 
„ William, duke of Devonſhire, to good princes a faithful ſubje& ; but 
« hating, and hated, by tyrants. 401 5 

His grace's ſkill in languages and in muſic, I ſhall but juſt mention, and 
the other parts of his character may be known by the narrative I have given 
of his life. (ge. | 

By his dutcheſs, who, as we have ſaid before, was daughter to the duke 
of Ormond, he had one daughter, and three ſons; the daughter was the 
lady Elizabeth, married to fir John Wentworth, of Broadſworth, in the 
county of York, baronet. The ſons were, firſt, William, who ſucceeded 
him in his honour and eſtate; ſecond, lord Henry Cavendiſh, who ſerved 
in the parliaments of the ſeventh and tenth years of king William, as 
member for the town of Derby. He married Rhoda, only ſurviving daugh- 
ter of William Cartwright of Aynhoe, in the county of Northampton, 
eſquire (by Urſula, his ſecond wife, daughter of Ferdinando, lord Hallifax). 
He left behind him a daughter, Mary, who was married to the late earl 
of Weſtmoreland ; who died May the tenth, 1700. His wife, Rhoda, lived 
till the twenty-fourth of January, 1729-30. Third, lord James Caven- 
diſh, of Stayley-park, in Devonſhire. He ſerved as member of parliament 
in the twelfth year of king William, for the town of Derby, and in another 
parliament the year following, and in the reign of. queen Anne for two par- 
liaments. From the acceſfion of the family of Hanover, to March 1741-2, 
he repreſented the ſaid borough in parliament, but did not join with the 
court in all its meaſures; being, at that time, made auditor of the revenue in 
Ireland, his employment vacated his ſeat, in which he was ſucceeded by 
William, viſcount Duncannon. His wife was Anne, daughter of Elihu 
Yale, eſquire, governor of Fort St. George, in the Eaſt-Indies. She died 
June the twenty-ſeventh, 1734, and by her, his lordſhip had a ſon, William, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth. William married Barbara Chandler, daughter 
of Edward, lord biſhop of Durham, and died without iſſue, July, 1751. 
Elizabeth was married in 1732, to Richard Chandler, eſquire, fon and heir 
apparent to the aforeſaid biſhop of Durham; and, upon the death of lord 
James Cavendiſh, the father, December the fourteenth, 1751, the ſaid Richard 


Chandler obtained an act of parliament, and changed his name to Cavendiſh. 


Mary, the firſt dutcheſs of Devonſhire, died aged eighty-fix, on the thirty- 
firſt of July, 1710, and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, as her huſband 
had been in the church of Allhallows, in Derby. | T 
| 444 3 
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William, the ſecond duke of Devonſhire, in 1692, ſerved as a volunteer 
during a campaign in Flanders, under king William. He was ſeveral times 
returned to parliament for the counties of. Derby and York, in the reigns of 
king William and queen Anne, and was appointed captain of the yeomen of 
queen Anne's guard. Upon his father's death, he ſucceeded him in all his 
places and truſts, and when queen Anne. beſtowed them upon him, ſhe faid, 
« That ſhe had loſt a loyal ſubjet and a good friend in his father, but did 
« not doubt to find them both again in the ſon.” His grace's appointment 
to be lord ſteward of the houſhold, was on the fixth of September, 1707 ; 
and he was ſworn of the privy-council two days after. On the twenty- 
ninth of October following, he was appointed lord warden, and chief juſtice 
in eyre of all the foreſts, parks, and chaces, &c. beyond Trent; as alſo 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Derby. The articles 
of the union requiring a diſſolution of the Engliſh privy-council, he was, 
on the tenth of May, 1708, again ſworn a privy-counſellor, having been a 
ſtrenuous promoter of that meaſure. All his grace's public connexions, 
during his life, having been with his father's friends, and the whig intereſt, 
when queen Anne, in the year 1710, changed her miniſtry, he reſigned his 
laces ; but, on the twenty-ſecond of December, the ſame year, he was 
inſtalled a knight of the Garter, at the. ſame time that his late majeſty king 
George II. was inſtalled by his proxy. Upon the acceſſion of king George 
to the crown of Great-Britain, when the inſtrument I have already taken 
notice of was opened, -to know who the addition. of regents appointed by 
his majeſty were, the name of the duke of Devonſhire was found in the 
number. He was one of the proteſting peers againſt the ſchiſm at. When 
the king came over, he was declared lord ſteward of his majeſty's houſhold, 
and ſworn of the privy-council. He continued in his place of lord ſteward 
till the fifth of July, 1716, when he reſigned it for preſident of the council, 
which he was declared to be the next day. In the year 1717, when great 
animoſities aroſe amongſt the king's whig miniſters, his grace choſe to be 
amongſt thoſe who reſigned their places, and the earl of Sunderland ſuc- 
ceeded him as preſident of the council, as he did mr. afterwards fir Robert, 
Walpole, as firſt lord of the treaſury. In the mean while, his grace, toge- 
ther with mr. Walpole, applied ſo earneſtly to make up a breach that unhap- 
pily ſubſiſted between his majeſty and the late king, then prince of Wales, 
that a perfect reconciliation was made, and his grace had the honour to 
carry the ſword of ſtate, when the prince of Wales next attended his majeſty 
to the chapel, When, upon the riſing of the parliament the fame year, 
his majeſty declared his intention of going abroad, his grace was made one 
of the lords juſtices during his abſence, and was the ſame year choſen one 
of the governors of the Charter-houſe. On the twenty-ſeventh of March, 
1725, he was again declared preſident of the council, and he was, for the 
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abroad in June, 1727. His grace was, October the fourth, 1727, continued 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Derby, and lord pre- 
ſident of the council, when king George II. came to the throne, and was 
appointed one of the lords juſtices the firſt time his majeſty went abroad, 
which was the June following. On the fourth of June, 1729, his grace 
died, at his houſe in Piccadilly, and was buried in Allhallows church, in 
Derby. This nobleman requires no character of him to be drawn, as the 
great ſtrokes of it have been given in that of his father, whom he reſembled 
in every reſpect, excepting that, through the happy alteration of the times, 
his virtues were not ſo ſeverely tried. | St? 
His grace married the lady Rachel, daughter of William, lord Ruſſel, 
and ſiſter to Wriotheſly, duke of Bedford, a match the more agreeable to his 
father, on account of his friendſhip to her's. She died on the twenty- eighth 
of December, 1725, and had iſſue, four ſons, and five daughters. The 
ſons were, firſt, William, who ſucceeded his father in his eſtate and honours; 
ſecond, lord James Cavendiſh, who was appointed colonel and captain of a 
company in the third regiment of foot guards, in 1730. He was afterwards 
preferred to the command of a regiment of horſe ; and when he died, De- 
cember the fourteenth, 1741, he was member of parliament for Malton ; 
third, lord Charles, elected April the fifteenth, 1725, member of parliament 
for Heyteſbury, in Wiltſhire; and was choſen one of the members for Weſt- 
minſter, in 2 The year following, he was made one of the gentlemen 
of the bed- chamber to the prince of Wales; and, in the parliament which 
ſat January the twenty-third, 1734, he was one of the knights for Derby- 
ſhire. He married January the ninth, 1727, the lady Anne Gray, third 
daughter to Henry, duke of Kent. She died September the thirtieth, 1733, 
and left iſſue, two ſons, Frederic and Henry. His lordſhip is a fellow of 
the royal ſociety, and vice preſident of the foundling hoſpital ; fourth, lord 
John Cavendiſh, who died May the tenth, 1720. Rs, 

The daughters were, firſt, lady Mary, who died June the fifteenth, 
1719, unmarried ; ſecond, lady Rachel, married to fir William Morgan, of 
Tredegar, in Monmouthſhire, knight of the Bath ; third, lady Elizabeth, 
married to fir Thomas Lowther, of Holker, in Lancaſhire, baronet ; fourth, 
lady Catherine; fifth, lady Anne; ſixth, lady Diana, who all died unmar- 
red, - | i pr 
William, the third duke of Devonſhire, in his father's life-time, ſerved 
in parliament for the boroughs of Leſtwithiel and Grampound, in Cornwall. 
May the twenty-third, 1726, he was appointed captain of the band of 
gentlemen penſioners. He was by king George II. continued in the ſame 
poſt, and acted as ſuch at that king's coronation. Upon his father's death, he 
was appointed lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Derby; 
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and, November the ſecond, ' 1727, he was ſworn of the privy-council.' : On 
June the twelfth, 1731, he was declared lord-keeper of the privy-ſeal ; 
and, on the fifteenth of the ſame month, he took his place, as ſuch, at 
the council-board. In April 1733, he was appointed lord ſteward of his 
majeſty's houſhold. On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt following, he was 
inſtalled a knight companion of the: moft noble order of the Garter. On 
the thirty-firſt of March, 1737, his grace was, in council, declared lord lieu- 
tenant general and general governor of the kingdom of Ireland, where he 
landed the ſeventh of September, and opened the ſeſſion of parliament, on 
the fourth of November the ſame year, with. a ſpeech. Both houſes. of 
arliament there, in their ſeveral addreſſes, expreſſed themſelves deeply 
affected with the ſenſe of his majeſty's paternal care over them, in giving for 
a governor, a nobleman ſo amiable in his own character, and the head of 
a family, the diſtinguiſhed patrons and protectors of public liberty. Their 
eſteem and regard for his grace was greatly encreaſed by his conduct during 
his government, from whence he returned, for the firſt time, on the ſecond 
of April, 1738. The Iriſh, at this time, lay under prodigious diſadvan- 
tages, if not hardſhips,” on account of the duties upon their woollen yarn 
and manufactures imported into Great-Britain. Theſe were ſo heavy, that 
it encouraged ſmuggling from Ireland to France, and other countries, to the 
unſpeakable prejudice of the Britiſh manufactures. When his grace returned 
to England, he repreſented this matter ſo effectually to the government, that 
the parliament took off the duties from the Iriſh woollen yarn, and opened 
certain ports in England for the importation of the woollen manufactures. 
He likewiſe gave the miniſtry ſuch informations concerning Ireland, as 
diffipated many prepoſſeſſions that lay againſt that people, and was the firſt 
who gave life to the ſpirit of trade and induſtry, which, ſince that period, 
has been ſo remarkable in that nation. | 5-4 
In the year 1739, when it was apprehended that a war with Spain was 
inevitable, his grace returned to Ireland, and landed at Dublin, September 
the twenty-ninth. As repeated experience proved, that the Spaniards, when 
at war with England, generally invaded Ireland, the government there was 
extremely uneaſy about the ill ſtate of their militia, and the great number of 
papiſts in that kingdom. When his grace met the parliament, both houſes, 
in their addrefles, returned him their warmeſt acknowledgments of the ſer- 
vices he had done them in England, and the parliamentary proceedings were 
conducted with the utmoſt harmeny on both ſides. On the fourteenth of 
March, 1739-40, the war with Spain being now declared, his grace fent 
meſſages to both houſes of parliament, to put them in mind of the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, not doubting, but that, both in their public and private 
capacities, they would do all they could to ſecure the peace and tranquillity 
of the kingdom. In anſwer to this meſſage, the lords reſolved, nemine 
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contradicente, That the providing arms and ammunition for the uſe of 
« the militia, is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of this kingdom; and 
« that the moſt ſpeedy and effectual care be taken to difarm all papiſts :” 
and reſolved, that theſe reſolutions be laid before his grace. The commons, 
in anſwer to the ſame meſſage, after thanking his grace, for his concern for 
the ſafety of the kingdom, addreſſed him, That he would be pleaſed to 
« provide twenty thouſand firelocks and bayonets, for the militia of the 
« kingdom ; and, that a ſum, not exceeding thirty-five thouſand two hun- 
« dred and fixty-two pounds ten ſhillings, may be expended for the ſame, 
« which ſhould be made good out of ſuch aids as ſhall be granted to his 
« majeſty, and an intereſt of four per cent. for advancing the ſaid ſum ; 
« and that five thouſand of the ſaid twenty thouſand firelocks and bayonets 
« may be contracted for to be made in Ireland.” His grace gave directions 
accordingly ; and the government, being afterwards obliged to bring over 
ſeveral regiments of the ſtanding army from Ireland, the proviſions made b 
bis grace for arming and diſciplining the militia there, undoubtedly contri- 
buted greatly to the tranquillity of both kingdoms. | 

It had been ſeldom ſeen, that ſuch a harmony ſubſiſted between the parlia- 
ment and lord lieutenant of Ireland, as did when his grace refided there in 
that capacity. He not only paſſed, but ſuggeſted, to them many bills, greatly 
to the advantage of both kingdoms ; and when he took leave of them the 
ſecond time, they repeated all their profeſſions of gratitude for the wiſdom 
and uprightneſs of his adminiſtration, His grace returned to England for 
the ſecond time, and was molt graciouſly received by his majeſty, who was 
fully. ſenſible of the importance of his ſervices ; and he was, on the twelfth of 
May, 1740, appointed one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, during his 
majeſty's abſence. When he went the third time over to Ireland, where he 
landed September the twenty-third, 1741, he was received with the higheſt 
teſtimony of affection and regard, and the ſame unanimity, as before, ſubſiſted 
between him and the parliament, which he opened on the ſixth of October 
following. The lords, in their addreſs to him, amongſt many other affec- 
tionate and dutiful expreſſions, ſaid, © That his grace's adminiſtration had 
« been a continued ſeries of wiſe and good actions.“ The commons, 
in theirs, after the like expreſſions, © gratefully acknowledged, that, by 
« his majeſty's goodneſs, and his grace's frugal management, no increaſe 
« had been made in the charge of the eſtabliſhment, during the war. They 
“ likewiſe promiſed to provide ſuch remedies as might protect the fair 
« trader, and ſtop the clandeſtine running of goods, ſo greatly detrimental 
« to the revenue; which they accordingly did. On the fifteenth of Fe- 
bruary, 1741-2, when his grace was about to put an end to the ſeſſion of 
parliament, he was addreſſed by both houſes, who congratulated him in the 
following remarkable manner: „On the . tranquillity and happineſs the 
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c nation had enjoyed, under his grace's mild and prudent adminiſtration, 
and the candid manner, in which he had been pleaſed to lay before them 
* the true ſtate of their circumſtances, which juſtly demanded their moſt 
« hearty acknowledgments; and were fatisfied his grace will take their 
« immediate and chearful ſupply for the exigencies of the government, to be 
e an undoubted proof of their attachment to his grace's perſon and admini- 
« ftration, and of their care for the public credit.” His grace's anſwers 
were ſuitable to the addreſſes; and, when he left Dublin, on February the 
ſixteenth, the ſame year, he was attended by the good wiſnes and bleſſings of 
all ranks of people in that metropolis. 

Though the war continued to rage in Europe and America, and though 
Great-Britain moſt ſenſibly felt the expences of it, yet his grace repreſented 
the tender ſtate of the Iriſh manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, and 
the wiſdom of encouraging them, ſo effeQtually, that the Iriſh were the 
people, who had the leaſt reaſon to know that ſuch a war ſubſiſted. His 
grace, for a fourth time, landed at Dublin, September the twenty-ninth, 
1743 ; and, in the ſeſſion of parliament, which followed, both houſes 
addreſſed his majeſty and his grace, in the uſual terms of duty, loyalty, and 
gratitude. It was by this time known, that the natural intereſt, both of 
England and Ireland, required, that the Iriſh ſhould apply themſelves chiefly 
to the linen manufactures, in which they could have no rivalſhip with 
England. An act therefore paſſed this ſeſſion, for the further improve- 
« ment of the hempen and flaxen manufactures; and to encourage the 
„ raiſing of flax-ſeed in the kingdom.” In the ſame ſeſſion, when the bills 
granting aids for the maintainance of the goverment were preſented to his 
grace, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons made him a ſpeech, for which 
he was afterwards thanked by that houſe ; the laſt paragraph of which is 
too honourable for his grace to be omitted here. My lord, the long expe- 
ce rience we have had of your grace's goodneſs, prudence, and honourable 
« frugality, with regard to the public, hath greatly endeared you to us; and 
« your known integrity, leaves us no room to doubt, but that, on your 
« return to the royal preſence, your grace will, by a juſt and faithful repre- 
« ſentation, continue to improve the good opinion, which, we hope, his 
« majeſty hath always had, of the unfeigned duty and affection of his moſt 
loyal and grateful ſubjects, the commons of Ireland.” On the ſeventh of 
February, his grace put an end to the ſeſſion, and returned to England. 

On the third of January, 1744, the duke of Dorſet being appointed lord 
preſident of the council, the duke of Devonſhire ſucceeded him as lord ſteward. 
of his majeſty's houſhold, in which ſtation he continued till June 1749. 
having always had the honour, within that period, of being one of the 
regency, as often as his majeſty went abroad. He then wiſely thought of 
retiring from public buſineſs, to his magnificent ſeat at Chatſworth, which 
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he did without the leaſt diſguſt, either with the times, or the government; 


beloved and honoured by all parties, though parties, at that time, ran very high. 
His majeſty, the late king, had a warm perſonal regard for his grace, and 
was always very unwilling, even after his retirement from public buſineſs, 


to conclude any meaſure of very great importance, at the council-board, with- 


out his grace's participation; nay, upon a certain very intereſting occaſion, his 
grace, by the expreſs command of his majeſty, was ſent for from Chatſworth, 
to give his opinion in council. He continued, however, for the moſt part, at 
Chatſworth, till the time of his death, which happened on December. the 
fifth, 1755. Ty TID 5 | 
His grace, William, the third duke of Devonſhire, on the twenty-ſeventh of 


March, 1718, married Catherine, daughter and ſole heir of John Hoſkins, of 


the county of Middleſex, eſquire, by whom he had iſſue four ſons, and three 
daughters. The ſons were, firſt, his ſucceſſor in eſtate and honours, William, 
marquis of Harington; ſecondly, lord George Cavendiſh, to whom his late 
majeſty was godfather, and who ſerved in the parliament fitting in 1751, for 
Weymouth, and was one of the knights of the county of Derby, in the par- 
liament which met the thirty-firſt of May, 1754 ; third, lord Frederick, to 
whom his preſent majeſty's father was godfather. Being bred in the army, 
after going through ſeveral ſubordinate commands, he was made a colonel of 
the firſt regiment of foot-guards, and aid-de-camp to his majeſty, Upon his 
eldeſt brother being called up to the houſe of peers, he was, in June 1751, 
choſen one of the knights for Derbyſhire, and he ſerved as aid-de-camp to him, 
when he was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. In the year 1754, he was 
choſen member of parliament for the town of Derby. In the deſcent upon 
France, under general Bligh, in 1759, he ſerved, with great reputation, at the 


unfortunate attack of the French upon the Engliſh, at St. Cas, where his lord- 


ſhip, bravely diſcharging his duty, was made a priſoner ; but being ſoon after 
exchanged, he returned to England, and met with a moſt affectionate reception 
from his late majeſty, being preferred to a regiment of foot, and is now ſerving 
in Germany as a general officer ; fourth, lord John Cavendiſh, who, in 1754, 
was elected member of parliament for the united boroughs of Weymouth, and 
Melcomb- Regis. ga” 

The daughters were, firſt, the lady Caroline, to whom king George I. was 
godfather, who was married to William Ponſonby, lord viſcount Duncannon, 
ſon and heir of Brabazon, earl of Beſborough, of the kingdom of Ireland, which 
William is now a Britiſh peer, by the title of lord Ponſonby, in the county of 
Leiceſter. Her ladyſhip died the twentieth of January, 1760; ſecond, the 
lady Elizabeth, married in October, 1743, to John Ponſonby, brother to the 
carl of Beſborough ; third, the lady Rachel, who married Horace Walpole, 


eſquire, who, by the death of his father, the right honourable Horatio Walpole, 


eſquire, is now lord Walpole of Wollerton. 
Vor. I. — 
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William, the fourth and preſent duke of Devonſhire, was early initiated in 
the ſervice of his country. In the parliaments of 1741, and 1747, the ſerved 
as knight of the ſhire for the county of Derby, and by his great application to 
parliamentary affairs, he made himſelf maſter of the moſt arduous parts of 
that duty, ſo that he would have made a ſhining figure in the Britiſh ſenate, 
even without the accidental advantages he enjoyed of great birth and fortune. 
By his amiable talents, bis parts, his equanimity, and addreſs, he ſupplied his 
father's place, during his retreat at Chatſworth, in the councils of his ſovereign, 
and the ſervice of his country; for on the thirteenth of June, 1751, he was 
called up to the houſe of peers, by the title of baron Cavendiſh of Hardwick, 
with precedency according to the creation of his anceſtor, William, earl of 
Devonſhire, the fourth of May, 1605. In July thereafter, his lordſhip was 
made maſter of the horſe to his majeſty, and three days after, he was ſworn 
of the privy-council at Kenſington. When his majeſty went to viſit his 
German dominions, the thirtieth of March, 1752, his lordſhip was left one 
of the lords of the regency. He had married in March 1748, the lady Charlotte 
Boyle, only ſurviving daughter and heir of Richard, earl of Burlington and 
Cork ; and upon lord Burlington's death, the marquis of Hartington fucceeded, 
in January 1754, as governor of the county of Cork, and in the February 
following, as lord high treaſurer of the kingdom of Ireland. 2 

It happened about this time, that an unuſual ſpirit, in oppoſition to the court 
of England, had broken out in the parliament, and all over the kingdom of 
Ireland, and aroſe to a height even formidable to the peace of that country. 
The occaſions of thoſe heats are foreign to my deſign. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that they were ſuch as demanded the interpoſition of a perſon of the higheſt 
power and authority, and the moſt conſummate addreſs, judgment, and modera- 
tion; ſuch was the marquis of Hartington. His father's ſervices to that country 
were yet recent in the minds of all, and his own connexion with the head of 
the Boyle family, joined to the opinion which all had of his virtue and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, gave him a natural, but powerful, intereſt in Ireland; and on the 
twenty-ſeventh of March, 1755, he was conſtituted lord lieutenant-general 
and general governor of that kingdom. On the twenty-fixth of April, the 
ſame year, his lordſhip was again appointed one of the lords juſtices of the 
kingdom, during his majeſty's abſence, and he landed in Ireland the fifth of 
May following. By the reception his lordſhip met with from the people, as 
well as the government of Ireland, it appeared that they looked upon him to 
be the ſon of the duke of Devonſhire, and that he would fully ſapply his 
place in their government. The addreſſes from both houſes of parliament ſpoke 
in the ſame ſtrain. His lordſhip's conduct and ſucceſs in a ſtation ſo high, but 
ſo difficult in the diſcharge of its duties, did not diſappoint the expectation of 
his ſovereign, and exceeded that of the public; for when it was imagined _ 
next to impoſſible to reſtore the peace of that kingdom, without its under- 


going ſome terrible convulſion, his management diſpelled even the clouds of 
diflattection ; and, upon his return from his government, which happened in 
May, 17 56, he left them a people as happy and united, as he found them 
diſtreſſed and divided. So ſignal a ſervice to Great-Britain, and to his 
majeſty's crown, demanded the higheſt acknowledgments from both; and 
when his lordſhip returned from his government of Ireland, the parties in 
that of England, though they agreed in nothing elſe, concurred in approv- 
ing bis majeſty's wiſdom in appointing his grace, his father being now 
dead, on the ſixteenth of November, 1756, firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury. In this important ſtation, he was as ſucceſsful as he had been in 
that of lord lieutenant ; for he held ir till a happy unanimity in his majeſty's 
councils again took place, with the univerſal approbation of all parties, and till 
his grace the duke of Newcaſtle was prevailed upon to reaſſume it. On the 
eighteenth of November, 1756, he was elected a knight of the Garter ; and 
cn December the fifteenth, the ſame year, his grace was appointed lord lieute- 
nant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Derby. Upon the death of the 
duke of Grafton, which happened May the fixth, 1757, he was, by his late 
majeſty, appointed lord chamberlain of his houſhold ; and in July, 1760, he 
was nominated one of the governors of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, in London, 
and has been continued in all his places by his preſent majeſty, His grace, by 
lady Charlotte Boyle, who died December the eighth, 1754, has iſſue, firſt, 
William, marquis of Hartington, born in December, 1748; ſecond, lady 
Dorothy, born Auguſt the ſeventeenth, 1750; third, lord Richard, born June 
the nineteenth, 1752 ; fourth, lord George-Henry, born February the twenty- 
ſeventh, 1754. 1 N 
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William Cavendiſh, duke of Devonſhire, marquis of Hartington, earl of 
Devonſhire, and baron Cavendiſh of Hard wick; cuſtos rotulorum of the county 
of Derby; one of the lords of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy - council; one 
of the governors of the Charter-houſe, and knight of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, ee Ver IE I ye = 
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Baron Cavendiſh of Hardwick, in the county of Derby, by letters patent the 
fourth of May, 1605, 3 James I.; earl of Devonſhire, the ſeventh of Auguſt, 
1618, 16 James I.; marquis of Hartington, and duke of Devonſhire, the 

twelfth of May, 1694, 6 William and Mary. 
5 3 IXS. 

Within a garter, Sable, three harts heads caboſhed, Argent, attired, Or. 

CRtsr.] On wreaths, firſt, a ſnake nowed proper. The antient family 
creſt, now uſed by his grace, was alſo borne by William Cavendiſh, duke of 
Newc-ſtle, and earl of Ogle, and his ſucceſſor; ſecondly, ſome of the family 
bore a hart's head, couped proper, attired, Or, gorged with a Dope of roles, 
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Argent and Azure ; and thirdly, William Cavendiſh, the firſt earl of Devon- 


ſhice, anceſtor to the preſent duke, bore, on a mount vert, a ſtag tripping proper, 
attired, Or, gorged with a chaplet of roſes, as dee which pertained to the 


Hardwick family. 3 
SU PrORTERS.] Two harts proper, attired, Or, ach gorged with a garland 
of roſes, Argent and Azure. | „ 0 We. oa 


Morro.) Crna „ 788 FO 
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At Chatſworth; in the county of Derby, fix miles Fromm: Cheſterfield, and 
one hundred and-fourteen from London; and at Hardwick, in the ſame county, 
ten miles from Derby, and one bundred and eight from London ; and Devon- 


ſhire-houſs, in Piccadilly. 
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SPENCER Duke of MARLBOROUGH. 


HOUGH the original name and dignity of the anceſtors of the 

noble perſon, who is at the head of the family I now treat of, 
was Spencer, earls of Sunderland, a race eminently noble in our 
annals ; yet their ſucceeding to a higher title by marriage, requires, that I 
ſhould give ſome account of the family and founder of that title, eſpecially 
as he was John, whom all nations concur in calling, the great duke of 
Marlborough. . 

Though no man, perhaps, ever had leſs reaſon than he had to call in 
anceſtry for the encreaſe of his renown -and honours, yet records are not 
filent as to the antiquity of the name of Churchill, which originally was 
ſpelled Courcill. Roger de Courcill is faid to have ſprung from a branch of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Leon, in France, and, we are told, he was rewarded 
by William the Conqueror, whom he attended in his expedition to England, 
with lands to a conſiderable value. Though no great dependence is to be put 


— 
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| Oxfordſhire, and Wiltſhire. One of his deſcendants in the laſt mentioned 


gentleman had a liberal education at St. John's college, Oxford, and being in his 
notions a ſtanch oy us he ſuffered greatly for his attachmetit to the royal family, 


anceſtor of+ his. ſon, the great duke of Marlborough; - and. gave ſuch proofs 3 


of the civil Wars under Charles I. that that prince gave him, as an augmenta- 


of England, is a very valuable one, and has been an excellent common- 


James, duke of Berwick, and Henry Fitz- James, commonly called the Grand 
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on thoſe high antiquities, when. not documented by proper records, yet the 
name of one Churchill, who held the city of Briſtol for king Stephen, is 
mentioned in our; hiſtories, , as it properly was the Engliſh articulation for Cour- 
cill, or Currichel. From this Churchill deſcended Otho de Churchill, who 
Jaded ſeveral families of that name, ſettled in Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, 


county, in the town of Wotton- Baſſet, was Winſton Churchill, eſquire. This 


between the years 164 and 1660. In perſonal valour he was not an unworthy 


his courage in one ofthe. battles, (in, which he Was wounded) fought in the time 


tion to his arms; the croſs of England! in a canton. He ſeems early t to have 
devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the Engliſh: hiſtqry., He was author of a book 

in folio, entitled; ** Divi Britanalc;,” which contains an account of our Engliſh 
monarchs, traced: up from Charles II. even to fabulous antiquity. - „ the 
author of this book ſeems not to have much ſtudied the eritical parts of hiſtory, 
or to have dipped deep into its eyidences, vet he appears to have had great 
political talents. His manner Writing was then entirely new; but ſome of 
our greateſt modern authors have fince ſtruck into the ſame wall of hiſtory, 
His reflections, when he is well founded as to the facts, are ſolid, and his 
expreſſion often elegant and beautiful. His attachment to monarchy ſometimes, 
indeed, warps him ; but, upon the main, his performance, which may rather 


be called, « Political Reflections upon the hiſtory of England,” than a hiſtory 


place-book to ſucceeding writers; though they are but too often ſo ungrateful 
as not to mention their bene factor, and by this means, the book is almoſt 
unknown. 

But mr. Churchill was not deſtined to be renowned for authorſhip, but for 
* the father of John, duke of Marlborough, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of fir John Drake, of Afhe, in the pariſh of Muſbury in Devon- 
ſhire. His eldeſt fon was Winſton, who died young ; his fecond was John, 
the Engliſh hero, born at Aſhe, the twenty-fourth of July, 1650 ; the third 
was George, born February the twentieth, 1053; the fourth was Charles, 
born 1656 ; the fifth, Montjoy, who died young; as did Jaſper the ſixth; 
the ſeventh, Theobald, who was bred at Queen's-college, Oxford; he wok 
orders, and- died unmarried. The daughters were, Arabella, 1 at Athe, 
1648. She was maid of honour to the dutcheſs of York, and afterwards 
favourite miſtreſs to king James II. by whom ſhe had two ſons, James Fitz- 


Prior; and two daughters, Henrietta, born 1670, and, in 1683, married to 
fir Henry Waldegrave, created 60h" lord Waldegrave, of Chelton, whole ſon 
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James, lord Waldegrave, born 1684, was created an earl, 1729. The other 
daughter was a nun. Arabella's three ſiſters, Dorothy, Mary, and Barbara, 
died in their infancy. Arabella was married afterwards to colonel Charles 
Godfrey, and by him had two daughters ; Charlotta, wife of Hugh Boſcawen, 
lord viſcount Falmouth ;. and Elizabeth, wife of Edward Dunch, eſquire. I 
ſhall now return to give a ſhort account of the father and the ſons. Mr. 
Churchill, the father, after the reſtoration, was choſen, member of parliament 
for Weymouth, and had the honour of knighthood, after being admitted a 
fellow of the royal ſociety, which was then in its infancy; His majeſty, to give 
a more ſubſtantial proof of his regard for fir Winſton, appointed him to be a 
commiſſioner of the claims in Ireland, a place of profit, and afterwards, by 
the recommendation, it is ſaid, of the duke of York, one of the clerks com- 

rollers of the green-cloth, | 7 

His third ſon, George, was bred to the ſea- ſervice. In the year 1689, he 
commanded a ſquadron, and, by his courage, he diftinguiſhed himſelf in the 
glorious victory obtained by the Engliſh over the French by ſea, at La Hogue, - 
in 1692, being then captain of the St. Andrew, a ſecond rate. In 1699, he 
was made one of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, and he fat at that board 
till 1702, when the commiſſion was diſſolved, and the earl of Pembroke 
appointed lord high admiral. After that, he was made admiral of the blue, 
and one of the council to prince George; who, though he knew little or 
nothing of ſea affairs, was made lord high admiral of England. He was next 
preferred to be admiral of the white, and commanded in chief, while fir George 
Rook was indiſpoſed. FF N | 

He was twenty years gentleman of the bed-chamber: to prince George of 
Denmark, and ſerved member of parliament for St. Albans, in every parlia- 
ment from 1685, to the time of his death, excepting the laſt, when he ſerved 
for Plymouth, When prince George died, finding his health decaying, he retired 


from buſineſs, and died unmarried, May the eighth, 1710, He was buried 55 


in the ſouth iſle of Weſtminſter- abbey. , 5 

Charles, the fourth ſon of fir Winſton Churchill, roſe in the land ſervice. 
He was, at the age of thirteen, made page of honour to Chriſtian, king of 
Denmark; and, at ſixteen, gentleman of the bed-chamber to his brother, 
prince George. After that, he entered into the army, and met with very quick 
preferments, being eſteemed one of the beſt general officers of infantry in 

Europe. He was governor of Kinſale, in Ireland, and was made general of 
foot, and governor of the Tower, by queen Anne. He was greatly inſtrumen- 
tal in gaining the battle of Blenheim, under his brother; and, after that, he 
was made governor of Bruſſcls, colonel of the Coldftream regiment of guards, 
and governor of Guernſey. He married in 1702, the daughter and heireſs of 


James Goulde, eſquire, of Dorcheſter, and died December the twenty-ninth, 


1714, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. I now return to John, the ſecond 
ſon of fir Winſton Churchill, 
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He was very young when he was introduced to court, and ſerved the-duke 


of York as page of honour. Being remarkably handſome, of - a fine-addreſs, 
and diſcovering an inclination for the army, the duke procured for him, from 


his brother, an enſign's - commiſſion in the guards, a body of troops then 
newly inſtituted. After that, he went to Tangier, then belonging to the 
Engliſh. Upon his return, he ſerved under the duke of Monmouth, who 
gave him a captain's commiſſion in his own regiment, in the fix thouſand Eng- 
liſh troops that were ſent to affiſt the French king. Loſing no opportunity of 
ſignaliſing himſelf, the marſhals de Turenne, and de Lorge, while he ſerved in 
Alſatia, prognoſticated his future greatneſs ; and his conduct was fo remarkably 
intrepid at the fiege of Maeſtricht, the next year, that the French king him- 


ſelf, who was an eye-witnelſs'to it, thanked him for his ſervices, at the head 


of his army, and aſſured him, that he would recommend him to his good 
brother, the king of Great-Britain. This was a flattering circumſtance for 
mr. Churchill, who knew well how to improve every incident that could 
tend to his own promotion. His fame preceded his return to England, and 


the influence which his ſiſter had upon the duke of York, joined with his 
own perſonal merits, raiſed him to the rank of lieutenant colonel in the army, 
.gentleman of the:bed-chamber, and maſter of the robes to the duke of Vork. 
Notwithſtanding what happened afterwards, it is certain, that to the day of his 
death, he chad a very warm remembrance of that prince's favour, to which he 
owed his riſe, and that he uſed to expreſs himſelf with regard to his family, 


even after the king's death, in terms that one could not have expected to come 
from the hero of the whigs. The differences between the houſe of commons 


and the king, on the duke of York's account, are well known, and that his 
majeſty was twice obliged to ſend his royal highneſs, as it were, into exile, to 
ſatisfy his people; once was to Scotland, when the Glouceſter frigate, which 
carried him, was loſt. It is ſaid upon that occafion, that two Iriſh lords in 


the duke's retinue, after he was in the long-boat, guarded the ſides of the ſhip 
till the duke called into the boat all that it could contain, excepting. two. He 
defired the two noblemen to fill up thoſe places; but they being too generous 
to ſave their own lives, after hindering others to ſave theirs, the duke ordered 


the boat to put off; but ſeeing colonel Churchill upon the deck, he returned 


and took him into the boat. Whatever may be in this circumſtance, it is cer- 
tain, the colonel attended his royal highneſs. both in Scotland, and in Flanders, 
during his baniſhment ; and upon the duke's return from the firſt mentioned 
country, he was, on the twenty-firſt of December, 1682, created baron 
Churchill of Aymouth, in the kingdom of Scotland. He had the year before 
married mrs. Sarah Jennings, the favourite of queen Anne; and in her ſphere, 
as extraordinary a woman, as her huſband was in his. This lady was daughter 
and coheireſs (with her fiſter, the counteſs of Tyrconnel) of Richard Jennings 
of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire,” etquire, by his wife, Frances, daughter and 
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heireſs of ſir Gifford Thornhurſt, of Agnes- court, in Kent, baronet, was 
born on the twenty. ninth of May, 1660, the day of king Charles's reſto- 
ration. She was, at the time of her marriage, the favourite of the 
princeſs of Denmark, whoſe affection ſhe entirely poſſeſſed, and who 
then had no near proſpect of ſueceeding to the crown. It was her genius, 
and the aſcendant which, from childhood to the four laſt years of the life 
of that princeſs,” ſhe: continued to have over her mind, that raiſed and 
crowrned her huſband's glorious fortune. At the ſame time that colonel 
Churchill was. created a lord, he was made captain of the third troop of 
guards; and, upon the acceſſion of king James to the crown, he was made 

ſieutenant general, and one of the gentlemen of the bed- chamber, and ſent 
ambaſſador to France, to notify that prince's acceſſion to the throne. On 
the fourteenth of May, 168 5, he was created a peer of England, by the 
title of baron Churchill of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhire. 5 422 
It appears by the beſt hiſtories of that time, that lord Churchill merited 
his rapid promotions by a ſincere and faithful attachment to his maſter's 
ſervice. Upon the ill-concerted invaſion of the duke of Monmouth, and 
the inſurrection that followed in his favour, the lord Churchill, as lieutenant 
general, commanded the firſt body of troops ſent againſt the rebels; and by 
his valour and conduct, he contributed greatly to their total defeat at Sedg- 
more. After this, king James thought himſelf fo ſecure in the poſſeſſion of 
ſovereign power, that he obſerved no farther terms with his proteſtant ſub- 

_ jets; and it was viſible, that, without a deliverer, the nation muſt return 
to popery, and conſequently become a province to the fee of Rome, or 
be deluged with civil blood. The frantic conduct of king James, who 
outwent even the court of Rome in his zeal to bring the nation back to 
popery, confirmed this conviction every day more and more. The lord 
Churchill, therefore, upon the whole, reſolved, in concert with others, to 
poſtpone his perſonal to his public obligations, and to prefer the ſervice of 
his country to that of his prince. It is probable, that he had a private cor- 
reſpondence with the prince of Orange, before, or ſoon after, he landed, and 
it is well known that he left king James to join him ; but that he wrote a 
letter to his old maſter, juſtifying his conduct upon principle and conſcience. 
When the crown was given to the prince of Orange, he not only confirmed 
to the lord Churchill his rank in the army, and his poſt in the bed-chamber, 
but, on the ninth of April, 1689, he created him earl of Marlborough. I 
ſhall leave to our general hiſtories the narrative of his conduct, when he 
commanded the Engliſh forces that ſerved that year in Flanders, under prince 
Waldeck, and which was every way unexceptionable. Next year, he was 
ſent to Ireland, to repair ſome unfortunate: operations that had been made 
there, and he reduced the towns of Cork and Kinſale with incredible 
expedition. By the reduction of thoſe two places, no ſupplies could be ſent 
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from France to Ireland. The whole was performed in ING days, 
and the earl returning to England, waited: the twenty-eighth, of October 
upon his majeſty, who was heard to ſay, ſpeaking of the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, “that he knew no man fo fit for a general, who had ſeen fo few 
e campaigns.” Next year, 1691, the earl of Marlborough was ſent by 
his majeſty to Flanders, to prepare every thing againſt his arrival there in 
perſon, and ſerved under him during the campaign there.; but though he 
was one of thoſe particularly excepted from pardon, in all the manifeſtoes 
ſent over by king James, yet, in the year 1692, upon a ſurmize of an inſur- 
rection in England, he was apprehended by a warrant from the :privy- 
council, and, with the earl of Huntingdon, ſent priſoner to the Tower of 
London. The reaſon of this reverſe of fortune and myſterious commitment, 
has never been fully underſtood. It was moſt probably owing to the diſco- 
very of ſome correſpondence between the counteſs of Marlborough and her 
. relations, who were thought to be in the Jacobite intereſt, and which was 
apprehended to be countenanced by his lordſhip. His diſgrace had been for 
ſome time reſolved upon. He had had the honeſty to expoſtulate with king 
William himſelf, upon his partiality to his foreign favourites, upon which, his 
majeſty turned his back upon him without ſpeaking a word. Both thoſe cauſes 
might operate to his diſgrace, and the rather as it was known, at this time, 
that the princeſs of Denmark had, at the inſtigation of the counteſs of 
Marlborough, given leave to her friends to move in parliament for a ſettle- 
ment, independent of the king. The earl and his counteſs, and indeed the 
princeſs of Denmark, upon her account, were in diſgrace with queen Mary, at 
the time of her death; but though, after that, king William did not immediately 
employ the earl of Marlborough, he was too well acquainted with his merit, 
and at laſt ſo well convinced of his innocence, that, in the year 1698, when 
the duke of Glouceſter's houſhold was ſettling, the king named his lordſhip 
for that young prince's governor ; and when he delivered him into his hands, 
he made the earl this memorable compliment, My lord, teach him but to 
* be, what you are, and my nephew cannot want accompliſhments.” After 
this, during the king's abſence in Holland, he was three ſeveral times 
appointed one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom; and, in June, 1701, he 
was declared commander in chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, and 
ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the negotiations at the 
Hague. Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, he was continued in all thoſe 
high poſts, and it was now eaſily foreſeen that he muſt arrive at the pitch of 
greatneſs he afterwards attained to. Five days after her majeſty's accetiion, 
ſhe made him a knight of the Garter ; the next day, ſhe declared him 
captain general of all her forces at home and abroad ; and he was, in a few 
days after ſent to Holland, as her ambaſſador and plenipotentiary, to give the 
ſtates the fulleſt aſſurances, that ſhe was reſolved to fulfil all the meaſures and 
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_ engagements into which the late king had entered with them. The earl 
performed his commiſſion with ſuch ſolidity, in a ſpeech of great weight and 
energy, that it operated upon their high mightineſſes far beyond all the 
powers of eloquence, and when it was dag it gave vaſt ſpirits to all the 
princes and ſtates engaged in the confederacy. The ſubſequent events of 
that glorious war are engraved upon the monumental pillar at Blenheim, and 
theſe ſummed up in ſo maſterly a manner, that, though already printed, this 

work would be imperfect, if that famous inſcription was not introduced in 
this place. It is as follows: | 

« The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by queen Anne, in the fourth 
year of her reign; in the year of the chriſtian æra 1705: a monument 
deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the ſignal victory obtained over the 
French and Bavarians, near. the village of Blenheim, on the banks of the 
Danube, by John, duke of Marlborough, the hero, not only of his nation, 
but his age, whole glory was equal in the council and in the field; who, by 
wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, reconciled various, and even oppoſite 
intereſts, acquired an influence, which no rank, no. authority, can give, nor 

any force but that of ſuperior virtue. Became the fixed important center, 
which united in one common cauſe, the principal ſtates of Europe. Who, 
by military knowledge; and irreſiſtable valour, in a long ſeries of uninter- 
rupted triumphs, broke the power of France, when raiſed to the higheſt, 
when exerted the moſt, reſcued the empire from deſſolation, aſſerted, and 
confirmed the liberties of Europe.” | | 

Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the intereſts, directed 
by the policy, ſupported by the arms of that crown, was placed on the 
throne of Spain. King William III. beheld this formidable union of two 
great, and once rival, monarchies. At the end of a life ſpent in defending 
the liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in their greateſt danger. He provided 
for their ſecurity in the moſt effectual manner. He took the duke of Marl- 
borough into his ſervice, ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
{tates-general of the United Provinces.” 5 | 

„The duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death of king William. 
He confirmed and improved theſe. He contracted others, after the acceſſion 
of queen Anne, and re- united the confederacy, which had been diſſolved 
at the end of a former war, in a ſtricter and a firmer league“. 

« Captain general and commander in chief of the forces of Great-Britain, 
the duke led to the field the army of the allies. He took, with ſurpriſing 
rapidity, Venlo, Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, and Leige. He extended and 
ſecured the frontiers of the Dutch. The enemies whom he found inſulting 
at the gates of Nimeghen, were driven to ſeek for ſhelter behind their lines. 
He forced Bonne, Huy, Limbourg, in 'another campaign. He opened the 
communication of the Rhine, as well as the Maes; ye qe 08 the country 
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between theſe rivers to his former conqueſt. | The arms of France, favoured 
by the defection of the elector of Bavaria, had penetrated into the heart of 
the empire. This mighty body lay eæpoſed to immediate ruin. In that 
memorable criſis, the duke of eu led his troops with unexampled 
celerity, ſecrecy, and order, from the ocean to the Danube. He ſaw; he 
attacked, nor ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy. He forced the Bavarians, 
ſuſtained by the French, in.- their ſtrong; intrenchments, at Schellenberg. 
He paſſed the Danube. A ſecond royal army, compoſed of the beſt: troops 
of Er rance, was ſent to reinfore the firſt ; that of the:confederates was divided; 
with one part of it the ſiege of Ingolſtadt was carried on; with the other, 
the duke gave battle to the united ſtrength of France and Bavaria. On the 
ſecond day of Auguſt, 1704, he gained a more glorious victory than the 
hiſtories of any age can boaſt, The heaps of flain were dreadful proofs of 
his valour. A marſhal of France, whole legions of French, his priſonets, 
proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria was ſubdued; Ratiſbon, Augſbourg, Ulm, 
Meminghen, all the uſurpations of the enemy, were recovered. The 
liberty of the diet, the peace of the empire, were reſtored. From the 
Danube, the duke turned his victorious arms towards the Rhine, and the 
Moſelle, Landau, Treves, and Traverback, were taken. In the courſe of 
one campaign, the very nature of the war was changed. The invaders of 
other ſtates were reduced to defend their own.: The frontier of France was 
expoſed in its weakeſt part to the efforts of the allies.” __ 

0 That he might improve this advantage, that he * puſh the fo 5 
things to a ſpeedy deciſion, the duke of Marlborough led his troops, early 
in the following year, once more to the Moſelle. They, whom he had 
ſaved a few months before, neglected to ſecond him now. They who might 
have been his companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he taw 
the generous deſigns he had formed, fruſtrated by private intereſt, by pique, 
by jealouſy, he returned with ſpeed to the Main. He returned, and fortune 
and victory returned with him. Leige was relieved; Huy retaken ; the 
French, who had preſſed this army of the ſtates-general-with-ſuperior num- 
bers, retired behind intrenchments, which they deemed impregnable. The 
duke forced theſe intrenchments with inconſiderable loſs, on the ſeventh day 
of July, 1705. He defeated a great part of the army which defended them. 
The reſt eſcaped by a precipitate retreat. If advantages proportionable to 
this ſucceſs were not immediately obtained, let the failure be aſcribed to that 
misfortune, which attends moſt. confederacies; a diviſion of opinions, where 
one alone ſhould judge, a diviſion of powers, where one alone ſhould com- 
mand. The diſappointment itſelf did honour to the duke. It became the 
wonder of mankind, how he could do ſo much under thoſe. reſtraints, which 
had hindered him from doing more.” 

„Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards. The increaſe of his 
powers multiplied his victories. At the opening of che next campaign, 
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when all his army was not yet afſembled ; when it was hardly known that 
he had taken the field, the noiſe of his triumphs. was heard over Europe. 
On the twelfth of May, 1706, he attacked the French at Ramillies. In the 
ſpace of two hours. their whole army was put to flight. The vigour and 
conduct with which he improved this ſucceſs, were equal to thoſe, with 
which he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, Malines, Liere, Ghent, Oudenarde, 
Antwerp, Damme, Bruges, Courtray, .ſurrendered ; Oſtend, Menin, Den- 
dermond, Aeth, were taken; Brabant and Flanders were recovered; places 
which had reſiſted the greateſt generals for months, for years ; provinces, 
diſputed: for ages, were the conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor was the duke 
content to triumph alone; ſollicitous for the general intereſt, his care exten- 
| ded to the remoteſt ſcences of war. He choſe to leflen his own army, that 
he might enable the leaders of other armies to conquer. To this it muſt 
be aſcribed that Turin was relieved; the duke of Savoy re- united; the 
French driven with confuſion out of Italy.” 

«« Theſe victories gave the confederates an opportunity of carrying the war 
on every ſide, into the dominions of France; but ſhe continued to enjoy a 
kind of peaceful. neutrality in Germany. From Italy ſhe was once alarmed, 
and had no more to fear. The entire reduction of this power, whoſe ambi- 
tion had cauſed, whoſe ſtrength ſupported the war, . ſeemed reſerved for him 
alone, who had ſo triumphantly begun the glorious work.“ 

« The barrier of France, on the fide of the Low-Countries, had been 
forming for more than half a century. What art, power, expence could do, 
had been done to render it impenetrable; yet here ſhe was moſt expoſed ; 
for here the duke of Marlborough threatened to attack her.” 1 

« To cover what they had gained by ſurprize, or had been yielded to them 
by treachery, the French marched to the banks of the Schelde. At their 
head were the princes of the blood, and their moſt fortunate general, the 
duke of Vendoſme. Thus commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check 
the victor in his courſe. Vain were their hopes; the duke of Marlborough 
paſſed the river in the night. He defeated their whole army. The approach 
of night concealed; the proximity of Ghent favoured, their flight. They 
neglected: nothing to repair their loſs, to defend their frontier. New 
generals, new armies appeared in the Netherlands. All contributed to 
enhance the glory; none were able to retard the progreſs of the eonfede- 

rate armies.” | Pr gd 
Liſle, the bulwark of this barrier, was beſieged. A numerous garriſon, 
and a marthal of France defended the place. Prince Eugene of Savoy com- 
manded, the duke of Marlborough covered and ſuſtained the ſiege. The 
rivers were ſeized, and the communication with Holland interrupted. © The 
duke opened new communications, with great labour, and much greater art. 
Through countries over-run. by the enemy, the neceſſary convoys arrived in 
ſafety. One alone was attacked. The troops which attacked it were beat. 
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The defence of Liſle was animated by aſſurances of relief. The French 
aſſembled all their force. They marched: towards the town. The duke of 
Marlborough offered them battle, without ſuſpending the fiege. They 
abandoned the enterprize. They came to ſave the town. They were ſpecta- 
tors of its fall.” | Cyl jp 755 BET, 25 
From this conqueſt, the duke haſtened to others. The poſts taken by the 
enemy on the Schelde, were ſurpriſed. That river was paſſed a ſecond time; 
and, notwithſtanding the great preparations made to prevent it, without 
e 7 36 | n 

' « Bruſſels, beſieged by the elector of Bavaria, was relieved. Ghent ſurren- 
dered to the duke in the middle of a winter remarkably ſevere. An army, 
little inferior to his own, marched out of the place.“ 

«« As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open another cam- 
paign, the duke beſieged, and took Tournay. He inveſted Mons. Near 
this city the French army, covered by thick woods, defended by triple 
intrenchments, waited to moleſt, nor preſumed to offer battle. Even this 
was not attepted by them with impunity. On the laſt day of Auguſt, 1709, 
the duke attacked them in their camp. All was employed, nothing availed 
againſt the reſolution of ſuch a general, againſt the fury of ſuch troops. 
The battle was bloody. The event deciſive. The woods pierced. The 
fortifications trampled down. The enemy fled. The town was taken. 
Doway, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, Bouchain, underwent the ſame fate, 
in two ſucceeding years. Their vigorous reſiſtance could not ſave them. It 
ſeemed preſerved to defend the capital of the monarchy.“ 

The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſs, was neither diſtant nor dubious. 
The French acknowledged their conqueror, and ſued for peace.“ | 
| & Thele are the actions of the duke of Marlborough, performed in the 
_ compaſs of a few years; ſufficient to adorn the annals of ages. The admi- 
ration of other nations will be conveyed to lateſt poſterity, in the hiſto- 
ries even of the enemies of Britain. The ſenſe which the Britiſh nation 
had of his tranſcendant merit, was expreſſed in the moſt ſolemn, moſt effec- 
tual, moſt durable manner. The acts of parliament inſcribed on this pillar 
ſhall ſtand, as long as the Britiſh name and language laft, illuſtrious monu- 
ments of Marlborough's glory, and of Britain's gratitude.” N 

I ſhall now reſume the perſonal hiſtory of this great man, and ſuch as 
relate to his private and family affairs. It is pretty certain, that when queen 
Anne mounted the throne, he was fo far from diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the 
whig party, that he was looked upon to be a tory ; and that the ſufferings 
he met with from king William, were to be placed to that account. The 
whigs, on the other hand, knew the averſion which king James and the 
Jacobites had for him, and what king William's ſentiments were of his 
merits. They were ſenſible, at the ſame time, that he was formed to ſhine 
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at the head of armies, which he could not do if he attached himſelf to the 
tories. They therefore were ſo far from obſtructing, that they promoted 
his preferment to the head of the army. He had leiſure there, by his 
merit and ſucceſſes, to ſecure himſelf in the continuance of command. 
When he found that the tories were averſe to carrying on the war, he and 
his friends declared for the whigs, and the glorious battles he obtained ſecured 
him in his intereſt with the public, as his wife did with the queen, ſo 
that the tories durſt not directly attack him, though they made uſe of every 
opportunity to leſſen his credit. It happened, however, that in reality the 
queen's connexions with the whigs, were not agreeable to her natural incli- 
nation, and formed only upon the glories, which her arms had atchieved. 
The dutcheſs of Marlborough, at the ſame time, perhaps, did not make fo 
moderate and ſo reſpectful a uſe of her credit with the queen, as ſhe ought 
to have done, and was perpetually ballancing her majeſty's inclinations for 
the tories, by her affections for herſelf. It is certain, that her grace, not- 
withſtanding her fortune at court, which was as high as any female ſubject 
ever arrived at, was very ill formed, either for a courtier or a favourite. She 
was ſarcaſtic, plain, open, and over- bearing, and deſtitute of that prudence 
which is expected in thoſe who want to riſe, even in the moſt virtuous 
courts. At laſt, her impetuoſity of temper drove her from her hold in the 
affections of her miſtreſs, and another female favourite (introduced by her- 
ſelf) ſupplanted her. The conſequence was, that her majeſty's venturing to 
give way to her native inclinations and imbibed principles, changed her 
whig miniſtry for a tory one, and gave to the duke of Ormond the duke of 
Marlborough's command. The duke of Marlborough, however, though 
he had long foreſeen his- diſgrace, behaved with admirable temper, and even 
acquieſced in the meaſures of the new miniſtry, in hopes, as he ſaid, that 
they would puſh the war againſt France. By this time, finding that the 
queen's averſion to his dutcheſs was unſurmountable, he carried to her 
majeſty a ſurrender of all her places, which were thoſe of groom of the 
ſtole, the robes, and the privy-purſe. In the year 1711, the duke, who 
had been turned out of all his employments, on a frivolous pretext of 
bribery, entered, with his friends in the houſe of peers, into fo vigorous an 
oppolition to the court meaſures, that the miniſters were driven to the deſ- 
perate expedient of creating twelve new peers in one day ; but though thoſe 
unprecedented creations ballanced the whig intereſt in the houſe of peers, the 
temper of the mercantile part of the nation went entirely againſt the court, 
and the moderate tories themſelves condemned the proceedings of their 
leaders ; but the queen was determined at all events to have peace, and his 
enemies made ſo unmerciful a uſe of their power, that the duke was driven 
from all that moderation, which had. uſed to diſtinguiſh him. The earl 
Pawlet in particular, ſaid, in a debate concerning the duke of Ormond, 
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*© That nobody could doubt of the duke of Otmond's courage and bravery ; 
&© but that he was not like a certain general, who led troops to the ſlaughter ; 
« to cauſe a great number of officers to be knocked on the head in a battle, 
<* or againſt ſtone-walls, in order to fill his pockets, by diſpoſing of their 
“ commiſſions.” The duke of Marlborough did not, at the time, reſent 
this groſs affront; but, when the houſe broke up, the lord Mohun went to 
the earl Pawlet, and told him, * that the duke of Marlborough deſired to 
have an eclairciſſement with his lordſhip, about ſome expreſſions he had 
e uſed in that day's debate; and therefore, deſired him to go and take the 
air in the country.“ The earl Pawlet, who was in no doubt about the lord 
Mohun's meaning, aſked, whether he had brought him a challenge?“ and 
his lordſhip ſeeming to anſwer in the affirmative, the earl went home. His 
counteſs, however, by his unuſual emotion, eaſily perceived that ſomething 
extraordinary had happened to ruffle him. She inſtantly communicated her 
ſuſpicions to the miniſtry, and the earl of Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate, 
went to the duke of Marlborough, and defired him not to ſtir abroad, while 
two centinels were placed upon the earl Pawlet's houſe. The queen herſelf 
then interpoſed ; and the duke, at her requeſt, promiſed that the affair ſhould 
go no further. But, though his grace was thus deprived of his poſts and 
-power, he held the ſame place as he ever had done, in the eſteem and affec- 
tion of all true Engliſhmen. Some attempts in parliament were made to 
faſten upon him the charge of having ſpirited up the Dutch to continue the 
war; but they were in themſelves ridiculous, and came to nothing. When 
the treaty of Utrecht was concluded, and when his grace ſaw, that either a 
civil war; or an entire (ſubmiſſion to the court meaſures, muſt follow, here ſolved 
to retire beyond ſeas. This reſolution was much ſtrengthened by the death 
of his great and worthy friend, the earl of Godolphin, and it was certainly 
wiſe in itſelf. He had many reaſons to think, that, had he ſtaid in England, 
his enemies would have fallen upon means of ſecuring him, but, being 
abroad, and at liberty, he was free to. employ the vaſt intereſt, which his 
reputation and merits had given him, not only in England, but all over 
Europe, in defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, had any attempts been made 
to injure, or ſet it aſide. Such, at this time, was the ſpight and meanneſs 
of his enemies, that two law-ſuits were ſet on foot againſt his grace ; the one 
for the two and a half per cent. which the foreign princes were content 
ſhould be deducted for contingencies; the other was for arrears due to the 
builders of Blenheim-houſe, both of them ſhameful and unjuſt. He ſet out on 
the twenty-fourth of November, from Dover ; and, on the firſt of December 
he landed at Oftend, where he was received under a triple diſcharge of all 
the cannon upon the ramparts. He afterwards viſited moſt of the Dutch 
garriſons, and repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, to which place his dutcheſs fol- 
lowed him in the beginning of February, 1712-13. Wherever he came, he 
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was received and entertained with a profuſion of honours, and the court of 
England had the meanneſs to turn general Cadogan out of all his places, for 
treating his grace with a reſpect and civility due to his merit and character. 
Towards the cloſe of queen Anne's life, the tory miniſtry ſplitting amongſt 
themſelves, his grace's friends were of opinion, that his preſence might be 
of ſervice in England. It is even ſaid, that the diviſions between the earl of 
Oxford and lord Bolingbroke ran fo high, that each ſtrove to ſecure his grace 
in his. intereſt; and that, had the queen lived, he muſt have been a much 
greater man than ever. After being detained by contrary winds for a fort- 
night, at Oſtend, he landed at Dover the very day the queen died, and he 
entered London in a kind of triumph. | 

When king George I. came over, his grace was received by him with 
particular diſtinctions. He was afterwards made captain general of the land 
forces, colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, and maſter of the ord- 
nance. His grace, after this, had no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
in a military capacity, and outlived all his great abilities, being, before his 
death, reduced to almoſt a ſecond infancy. He died June the ſixteenth, 
1722. His honours, by an act of parliament, in 1706, were limited to his 
daughters, and the heirs male of their bodies ſucceſſively. 
. By his dutcheſs, he had one ſon, John, marquis of Blandford, born on 
the thirteenth of January, 1686, and died at Cambridge, on the twen- 
tieth of February, 1705, and four daughters. Firſt, the lady Henrietta, 
wife to Francis, earl of Godolphin, and who, according to act of parliament, 
ſucceeded her father, as dutcheſs of Marlborough. Her grace dying on the 
twenty-fourth of October, 1733, without leaving any male iſſue, the honours 
deſcended to the ſon of her ſiſter ; ſecond, lady Anne, wife of Charles Spen- 
cer, earl of Sunderland. She died April the fifteenth, 1716, and left iſſue, 
Charles, earl of Sunderland, who, in her right, became duke of Marlbo- 
rough ; third, lady Elizabeth, married to his grace, Scroop Egerton, after- 
wards duke of Bridgewater ; fourth, the lady Mary, married to his grace, 
John, duke of Montague. Having thus finiſhed my account of the family 
of the great duke of Marlborough, I now come to the Spencer family, upon 
which his honours devolved. | 

Few families of equal antiquity have equally authentic documents ſo high 
as the Spencers have. Originally they were called Deſpencer, the name of an 
office reſembling ſteward, which gave name to the royal family of Scotland. 
Even their arms are expreſſive of this office, part of them being a Frette, 
which 1s no other than the repreſentation of the cover, or the lid of a Fere- 
trum, or coffer, in which the ſtewards of thoſe times kept their proviſions 
and ſtores. Robert Deſpencer was ſteward to William the Conqueror, and 
one of his barons, and had from him, by gift, the following mannors : Merſton, 
Leth, Filingeli, and Berſtanſtone, in Warwickſhire ; Tozintone, Scrivelſbi, 
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Wilgelſbi, Endrebi, Partenai, Butide, Tadewelle, ' Tuleſtone, Rocſtune; 
Cuningeſbie, Meringhe, Herderloy, Stepinge, Langetone, and Holtham, in 
Lincolnſhire ; Legre, Torp, Redeclive, Cuningeſtone, Odeſtone, Eſmodi- 
tone, Chibarde, Norton, Wicote, Stantone, Sucowe, Sacreſtone, Snarch- 
tone, Flechene, Wiſtaneſton, Tileton, and Sumerdeberie, in Leiceſterſhire ; 
and Wicvene, in Greleſtain hundred, in Glouceſterſhire, - This Robert 
Deſpencer was brother to the earl of Montgomery, and to Urſo de Worceſter, 
ſo called from being conſtable of the caſtle of Worceſter, who held, at the 
time of the general ſurvey, twenty lordſhips, all which deſcended to Emeline, 
his only child, who was married to Walter de Beauchamp... 

It appears from the Monaſticon Anglicanum, that the abovementioned 
Robert Deſpencer, was amongſt the great lords and biſhops, who afſembled 
in council with William the Conqueror, at London, in 1082, and ſet their 
hands and ſeals to the charter of William de Carilepho, biſhop of Durham, 
in favour of that church, which had then almoſt gone to ruin. By that 
charter, the lands and liberties belonging to the ſame were declared to be 
for ever inviolable; and the biſhop impoſed the following anathema u 
all who ſhould preſume to injure the ſame : © By the authority of the 
« prince of the apoſtles, I deprive them of the ſociety of the Lord, the 
«« aforeſaid pope Gregory, and the church; and reſerve them, by the judg- 
ment of God, to be puniſhed by everlaſting fire, with the devil and his 
« angels. Amen.” Next year, we find the ſame Robert witneſs to a charter 
of the king's, dated at Weſtminſter, in council, for placing monks in the 
ſaid church, inſtead of ſecular canons. He likewiſe witneſſed a grant of the 
ſame king, -to John, biſhop of Bath, and his ſucceſſors, for the better main- 
tenance of 'that ſee, of the whole city of Bath, with the college and tower 
thereto belonging. According to the regiſter of Worceſter, in the Cotton 
library, this Robert Deſpencer was a perſon of ſo great power, in thoſe 
times, that he wreſted from the monks of Worceſter the lordſhip of Elme- 
liegh, which they never were able to regain. 

The next Deſpencer we read of, was poſſeſſed of the manor of Elington, 
and ſerved Henry I. in that office, and he was ſucceeded by Thurſtan. But, 
notwithſtanding it is inconteſtable from records, that thoſe Stewards, or 
Deſpencers exiſted at that time, it is not ſo certain that they were all of the 
ſame family. For long after the conqueſt, the poſſeſſors of great offices took 
their names from the office they bore, even though it was not hereditary ; 
and whether this office was ſo, or not, may admit of ſome doubt. It is cer- 
tain, however, that certain offices qualified the poſſeſſors of them for a ſeat 
in the great council, or parliament, or, more properly ſpeaking, the king's 
court, equally as lands and honours did ; and thus a great office became one 
of the modes of tenure. A very old author, Gualterus Mapes de Nugis 
Curialium, cited by Camden, in his remains, tells us, © that this Thurſtan 
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# Deſpencer complained to king Henry I. of Adam of Varmouth, who 
% was clerk of the ſignet, for refuſing to ſign a bill in his favour without a 
« fee.” The king, upon this, took up the matter, and told Adam, That 
«« officers of the court muſt gratify and ſhew a caſt of their office, not only 
<< to one another, but alſo to all ſtrangers, whenſoever need ſhall require.“ 
And thus the difference was reconciled. Thurſtan is ſaid to have had four 
ſons; Walter, who was uſher of the chamber to Henry II.; Almaric ; 
Hugh; and Geffrey. Of theſe, Walter died without iſſue. Almaric, in the 
thirty-firſt of Henry II. and the firſt of Richard I. was ſheriff of Rutland- 
ſhire, and enjoyed, as ſteward to Richard I. the manor of King's Stanley, in 
Glouceſterſhire, in gift from that prince. In the eighth of the ſame reign, 
he was acquitted of the third eſcuage of Normandy ; and, in the fifth of 
the reign of king John, Almaric, the ſon of Thurſton, brother and heir to 
Walter, the ſon of Thurſtan (being the ſame I now treat of) had a confir- 
mation in fee of the lordſhips of Werdie and Stanley, in the vale of Glou- 
ceſter. This lordſhip, it ſeems, was given to his brother Walter, by 
Henry II. his homage and ſervice for the ſame being a pair of gilt ſpurs, or 
twelve pence, to be paid yearly into the exchequer, at the feaſt of St. Michael 
the Archangel ; and to hold by the ſervice of half a knight's fee. The ſame 
Almaric, the next year, paid to the king a fine of one hundred and twenty 
marks, and a palfry, to be excuſed from attending the king in perſon beyond 
ſeas. He gave the lands which William Delaman held of his father, Thur- 
ſtan, to the monks of Bruern, in the county of Oxford. He marrried 
Amabil, daughter to Walter de Cheſnie, and by her he had two ſons, 
Thurſtan and Almaric, and a daughter married to William Bardolph. The 
two ſons, Thurſtan and Almaric, were amongſt the barons who fought 
againſt king John, for which that prince ſeized Almaric's lands, and gave 
them to Oſbet Giffard, his own natural fon. As to Thurſtan, he, it ſeems, 
was taken priſoner, and committed to the cuſtody of Rowland Blewit. In 
the next reign, however, viz. in that of Henry III. we find one Thurſtan 
Deſpencer ſheriff of Glouceſterſhire, in the ninteenth, twentieth, twenty- 
ſecond, and part of the twenty-third years of that reign; and, on the 
twenty-fixth, he was ſummoned to attend the king into France, during his 
wars there. Upon his death, which happened about the thirty-third year of 
the ſame reign, his ſon, being a minor, the wardſhip of his lands, lying in 
the counties of Wilts, Surry, Glouceſter, Oxford, and Worceſter, was com- 
mitted to Adomare de Lezignian ; and the manor of Ewelme, in the county 
of Oxford, was aſſigned to Lucia, his widow, for her maintenance. But 
the heir died unmarried ; fo that I now return to Hugh, the third ſon of the 
firſt Thurſtan Deſpencer. This Hugh, and his brother Geffrey, are witneſſes 
to a deed, printed by mr. Rymer, in his Collections, dated at Marewell, the 
lixth of May, 1174, in the twentieth of Henry II. by you the king 
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grants, That whatſoever ſhip ſhall be caſt away, within his dominions, in 
England, or on the coaſt thereof, or of Poictou, the iſle of Oleron, or 
4 on the coaſt of Gaſcony, any perſon eſcaping alive, ſhall have his goods, 
« ſo caſt away, reſtored to him, and they not be deemed-as a wreck. And, 
« if any living creature eſcape drowning, the ſame ſhall be delivered into 
« the cuſtody of four ſufficient perſons, near the place where the ſhip was 
« caſt away, to be kept for three months by them, till ſome perſon own 
« them; or elſe they become the king's; among others were witneſſes to 
« this grant, J. earl of Lincoln, and conſtable.of Cheſter ; Peter de Manley; 
« Henry de Trublvill, ſteward of Gaſcony ; Hugh Deſpencer ; Amary de 
« St. Amand ; William de Beel; Geffrey Deſpencer ; Geffry de Canz; Bar- 
« tholomew Pecke; John Guband, and others.” | | 

When the faſhionably folly of the times drew the princes and great men 
of Europe to reſcue the Holy Land from infidels, this Hugh Deſpencer 
attended his ſovereign, Richard I. in his expedition to that country; and, it 
is probable, that the eſcalops were added to his arms upon that occaſion. 
He lived till the time of Henry III. in whoſe time he was ſheriff of Shrop- 
ſhire and Staffordſhire, and governor of the caſtle of Salop and Bridgenorth. 
In the tenth of Henry III. he was ſheriff of Berkſhire, for one half of the 
year, and governor of Wallingford caſtle. Next year he had a grant from 
the king, of the manor of Rihal, in the county of Rutland. In the ſeven- 
teenth of the ſame reign, he was governor of Boleſover caſtle, in the county 
of Derby; and, in the twenty-firſt, he, with Stephen de Segrave, and Henry 
de Aldithley, had the charge of the caſtles of Cheſter and Beeſton. The 
next man of note I find is Hugh Deſpencer ; but, whether he was ſon or 
nephew, or any relation to the laſt mentioned Hugh, is uncertain. One of 
that name was a witneſs to the confirmation charter of Ranulph, earl of 
Cheſter, to Rouceſtre priory, in the county of Stafford. In the thirteenth 
of king John, the ſame Hugh and his wife, the daughter of Hugh de L'Ifle, 
held lands in the counties of Nottingham and Derby. In the forty-ſecond 
of Henry III. Hugh Deſpencer was choſen one of the twelve conſervators, 
nominated by the barons, who, with twelve others, nominated by the king, 
were to reform the government. The ſame Hugh makes a great figure 
in the hiſtory of that reign. In the forty-fourth of it, he was chief juſti- 
ciary of England, an office of. higher importance in the law and ſtate, than 
any now ſubſiſting in this kingdom. In the ſame turbulent reign, he took 
up arms againſt the king ; and, at the battles of Lewes, he made Marma- 
duke de Twenge his priſoner, and obliged him to pay ſeven hundred marks 
for his ranſom. One Geffry Deſpencer, however, lived in the ſame reign ; 
for mr. Rymer has printed a record, in which he is witneſs, in the thir- 
teenth of Henry III. to a fignification made by that prince, of his having 
received the homage of David, ſon of Lewelin, prince of North Wales, and 
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of Joan his ſiſter, wife of the ſaid prince. In the twenty-fifth of the ſame 
reign, the ſaid Geffery is witneſs to another deed of the ſame Lewelin, 
prince of Wales, of the like nature.. We. likewiſe find one Thurſtan De- 
ſpencer, in the twenty-fixth of the ſame reign, ſummoned to attend the 
king, in his wars in France. I ſhall not therefore take upon me, for the 
reaſons I have already hinted at, to adjuſt the relations ſubſiſting amonſt all 
thoſe Deſpencers, whoſe names ſo often occur in our records, or indeed, to 
pronounce, whether they were at all related. Hugh Deſpencer ſeems to 
have been the moſt conſiderable man, who bore the name in the reign of 
Henry III.; for, beſides the great poſts I have already mentioned, which he 
enjoyed, he was, while the king was a priſoner, at the battle of Lewes, 
made governor of Oreford caſtle, in the county of Suffolk; as alſo, of the 
caſtles of Devizes, in Wiltſhire; Bernard caſtle, in the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham; Oxford, and Nottingham; and being ſtill juſticiary, the king, on the 
eighth of June following, ſent his writ to all the cities, boroughs, and 
towns, on the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk, to obey the directions of Hugh 
Deſpencer. On the eighth of September following, he was appointed to be 
one of the commiſſioners to conſult about reforming the ſtate of the king- 
dom, in the preſence of the king of France, and the pope's legate. But; 
though he joined with the barons in their moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition to that 
prince, and though he was one of the three, to whoſe cuſtody they truſted 
his perſon, yet, when he ſaw how inſolently Simon de Mountfort behaved, 
he left their party ; and, in the forty-ninth year of that reign, he was again 
appointed juſticiary. It appears, however, that he again joined his old 
friends; for he was killed fighting on their ſide, at the battle of Eveſham, 
on the fifth of Auguſt, in the forty-ninth of Henry III. Beſides this Hugh 
Deſpencer, who was undoubtedly one of the greateſt barons in England, 
and .whoſe name occurs very often in our records, one Adam Deſpencer is 
mentioned in the public deeds of the fame reign. 

Hugh Deſpencer married Olivia, daughter of Philip Baſſet, of Wicombe, 
in the county of Bucks, widow of Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, and had 
for iſſue, Hugh le Deſpencer, who was father to Hugh le Deſpencer, both 
of them ſo famous in the Engliſh hiſtory. The elder Hugh was earl of 
Wincheſter, in the fifteenth of Edward II. and the younger, in right of his 
wife, Eleanor, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Gilbert, earl of Clare, Glou- 
ceſter, and Hertford, and of Joan, his wife, one of the daughters of king 
Edward I. was earl of Glouceſter ; both of them were men of great merit, 
and inviolably attached to the perſon and intereſt of Edward II. They had, 
however, the unhappineſs, the young one eſpecially, to be looked upon as 
the ſucceſſors of Gaveſton, that prince's unpopular favourite. The elder 
Deſpencer had ſerved with great reputation in the army, both at home and 
abroad, and was ſo able, both in the cabinet and in the field, that the great 
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| barons, who oppoſed Edward II. on account of his attachment to Gaveſton, 
in a manner forced that prince'to admit both father and ſon into his court 
and councils, for which reaſons, they, at firſt, were very diſagreeable to 
him. Their fine accompliſhments, however, ſoon won his affections, and 
the younger one having been made lord chamberlain, at the requeſt of the 
oppoſing lords themſelves, he was for ſome time conſidered as the firſt ſub- 
ject in England. That was enough to ruin him with the lords of the oppo- 
ſition. The firſt ſymptom of their hating him broke out upon their refuſing 
to obey the king's ſummons, in the year 1314, to attend him in his expe- 
dition to Scotland. The king, however, notwithſtanding the frequent defeats 
of his armies by the Scots, ſtill found means to ſupport his favourite; and, 
in the year 1319, the elder Hugh was ſent his ambaſſador to Rome, to 
complain of the encouragement which the king of Scots, though he ſtood 
excommunicated, met with at that court. When the fiege of Berwick was 
formed that ſame year, the great men ſuffered the king to be defeated in 
his undertakings, becauſe he ſaid, that if he ſucceeded, he would make the 
younger Hugh governor of the place. Perhaps their hatred to the Deſpen- 
cer family, was one cauſe of the misfortunes and difgraces which attended 
that reign. The earl of Lancaſter, who was at the head of the oppoſition, 
joined with the party in making greater complaints of the younger Deſpen- 
cebr, than they had done of Gaveſton. The truth is, that the king's paſſion 
for pleaſure rendered him fo indolent, that the younger Deſpencer, this 
time, was obliged to take upon himſelf a greater ſhare of public buſineſs, 
than well became a ſubject. An accident happened to encreaſe the oppoſi- 
tion ; for one William de Brayofe had mortgaged his barony to ſeveral pur- 
chaſers, in prejudice of his daughter, who was married to Mowbray, one 
of the great barons of thoſe days, at the inſtigation, as it is ſaid, of the 
younger Deſpencer. The king, whoſe conſent was then neceſſary to the 
alienation of the barony, refuſed to ratify any of the bargains ; fo that the 
younger Deſpencer was inveſted in it. The diſappointed parties were fo 
powerful, that the plan of a confederacy was formed, and entered into, by 
which, the earls of Lancaſter and Hereford, with the other barons in their 
intereſt, aſſociated themſelves, under an obligation to ſee juſtice done upon 
the two Deſpencers, whoſe deſtruction they vowed, as being engroflers of 
the royal favour. By the third of May, 1321, this confederacy was in 
arms, and countenanced by the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of 
Durham and Carlifle. The principal of the lay chiefs were, the earl of 
Hereford, the lord Roger de Mortimer, the nephew, and the uncle ; the 
lords Roger de Mory, John de Mowbray, Hugh de Audely, the father and 
the ſon; Roger de Clifford, John Giffard de Brimmesfield, Maurice de 
Berkley, Henry de Teys, John Maltravers ; but it does not appear that 
the carl of Lancaſter, as yet, took arms. But the other noblemen riſing, 
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invaded the eſtates of the Deſpencers, where they committed the moſt 
unjuſtifiable outrages. Theſe eſtates, it ſeems, were very extenſive, and lay 
chiefly in Glouceſterſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire ; and, after deſtroying 
them all, they entered into a confederacy with Umfreville, nominal earl of 
Angus, in Scotland, but a nobleman of great intereſt in England, to the 
following purpoſe. 
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« This indenture witneſſeth, that, on Sunday next after the feaſt of 
St. John the Baptiſt, in the fourteenth year of the king, at Sherborn, 
in Elemede, in the preſence of the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops 
of Durham and Carlifle, the earls of Lancaſter and Angus, it was con- 
ſidered, that Hugh le Deſpencer, the father and the fon, had ill-coun- 
celled and moved the king, to the diſhonour and damage of him and 
his kingdom. And having alſo heard and underſtood the reaſons of the 
earl of Hereford, Roger de Mortimer, the nephew, and the uncle, Hugh 
de Audley, the father and the fon, Roger Demory, John Mowbray, 
Maurice de Berkley, Roger de Clifford, Henry de Teys, John Giffard, 
John Mauduit, Gilbert Talbot, and other great men of the marches 
(i. e. of Wales); and notice of information had been given to the 
earls of Lancafter and Angus, Mons, Robert de Holland, Fauk de 
Eſtrange, Stephen de Segrave, William de Latimer, John Devery, John de 
Harrington, Adam de Snimmington, William de Ryme, Marmaduke 
de Tweng, Richard Walleys, Robert Pierpoint, Ranulph Dacre, Ed- 
mund Deyncourt, Thomas Wiſeby, William de Pennington, Ralph de 
Nevil, Giles de Trumpyton, John de. Beker, Adam de Hodeleſton, 
Michael de Haverington, Adam de Everingham, William Truſſel, Robert 


de Rigate, Robert de Richer, John de Clifford, Henry de Bradbourn, 
Nicholas de Langford, John de Brecknorth, Thomas Wychet, John de 


Cliff, Thomas de Languevilliers, Edmund de Nevelle, and Goſhelin 
Daniel, that the earl of Hereford, the ſaid Roger de Mortimer, and other 
great men of the marches, and others abovenamed, had begun quarrels 
and complaints againſt the lords Hugh, the father and ſon; and that it 
was done to the honour of God, and the holy church, to the profit of 
the king, the queen, and their children, and the ſafety of the crown and. 
people. And, as the earl of Lancaſter, and other great men, who had 
begun the quarrel, would maintain it, ſo the earl of Angus, and all thoſe 
named after him, will maintain it with all their power. And, whenever 
the earl of Lancaſter, and other great men,. ſhall leave the quarrel, the 


earl of Angus, and all thoſe named after him, may leave it, without 


being accuſed or queſtioned for it. And, to maintain theſe things, the 
earl of Angus, and all thoſe after him, have put to. their ſeals.” This 


was part of the indenture agreed to, and ſealed by the earl of Angus. 


When the lords, after a moſt oppreſſive march to St. Albans, ſent the 


biſhops of London, Saliſbury, Ely, Hereford, and Chicheſter, peremptorily 


hy 
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to require Edward to baniſh the two Spencers, not only from his-court, but * 
out of his kingdom; Edward's anſwer was, © That the elder Spencer was 
« beyond ſea. in his ſervice, and that the younger 8 was at ſea guard- 


« ing the cinque- ports, according to his office. That both law and uſage 
cc required, that no ſentence. ſhould be given for their baniſhment, before 
« they had an opportunity of anſwering for themſelves.” He added, That 
«. the petitions of the barons were neither founded upon juſtice nor reaſon, 
« becauſe the ſaid Hugh, both father and ſon, had been always ready to 
« anſwer all men that could complain againſt them, according to the form 
« of law; and, if it could be proved, that they had offended againſt any of 
« the ſtatutes of the kingdom, they ſhould be ready to ſubmit to a lawful 
e trial.” And then concluded, © That he was reſolved not to violate his 
«© coronation oath, by granting pardons to notorious delinquents againſt 
«© his royal perſon and dignity, who had thus diſturbed the peace of the 
« kingdom.” SY CVT 

Though this was an anſwer worthy of a king of England ruling by law, 
yet it proved like oil poured upon a fierce conflagration. Edward, foreſee- 
ing their violence, had ſummoned a parliament to meet three weeks after 
Whitſuntide, on the fifteenth of July. The lords, inſtead of fairly ſubmitting 
themſelves to the deciſion of this parliament, moſt traitorouſly kept their 
arms in their hands, notwithſtanding all the prohibitions of. their helpleſs 
king, who remained at London, without any force either to ſubdue. them, 
or to protect himſelf. It was not long before the confederated noblemen 
made themſelves maſters of that city, which they made a kind of a garriſon, 
while they formed themſelves in cabals, for the better carrying on their 3 
ſchemes in the parliament at Weſtminſter. There they appeared, but rather 1 
as dictators than ſubjects, and produced a ſtatute ready drawn up, containing 23 
articles againſt the two Spencers. mn” bi | 

« Firſt, that fir Hugh, the fon, made a bill or writing, whereby he would 
« have had fir John Giffard of Brimmesfield, fir Richard de Grey, and others, 
« entered into a confederacy, to have forced the king to do what he would 
% have him, and had almoſt done it. Secondly, homage, and the oath of 
& allegiance, is more due by reaſon of the crown, than of the perſon of the 
« king, and is more tied or fixed to the crown, than to the perſon ; and 
„ this appears, for that before the ſtate of the crown deſcends, there is no 
« allegiance due to the perſon expectant ; wherefore, if the king does not 
« govern himſelf by reaſon, according to the right or law of the crown, his 
« lieges are then bound, by their oath taken to the crown, to remove the 
« king, and to take care of the ſtate of the crown by a due adminiſtration ; 
ce for, otherwiſe, that oath would not be obſerved. Now, if it be demanded 
« how the king is to be dealt with, whether by ſuit of law, or by vigour? 
«« Not by the former; for no man can be redreſſed that way, becauſe he can 
« have no judge, unleſs it be from the king himſelf ; in which caſe, if the 
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© king will not be guided according to reaſon, he will then be obſtinate in his 
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error. | Wherefore the ſubject ought to keep his oath; and when the king 


will not relieve him, but is outrageous, and will do that which is injurious 
to his people in general, and withal is prejudicial to his crown, then it is 
time for them to proceed againſt him with rigour ; for he is bound by his 
oath to govern his people and his lieges, and they are bound to govern in 
aid of him in cafe of his default. Third, alſo, upon any application of the 
great men and people unto him the king, his anſwer was till according to 
the pleaſure of theſe two, in turning the king from his duty. againſt his 
oath, and the hearts of the great men and people againſt their liege tord. 
Fourth, alſo, by their evil contrivance, they would not ſuffer the great men 
of the realm, nor good counſellors, to ſpeak with, or come near, the king, 
to adviſe him; nor the king to ſpeak with them, unleſs in their preſence, or 
in the hearing of one of them, and that too but when they pleaſed ; thus 
uſurping royal power and fovereignty over the perſon of the king, to the 
great diſhonour and peril. of him, the crown, and kingdom. Fifth, alſo, 
to attain their wickedneſs, covetouſneſs, and to the difinheriting of the great 
men, and deſtruction of the people, they put out good and agreeable mini- 
ſters, placed by aſſent; and put in others, falſe and wicked, of their party, 


who will not ſuffer right to be done, as ſheriffs, eſcheators, conſtables of 


caſtles; and make juſtices, not underitanding the law, as fir Hugh the 
father, fir Ralph Baſſet, fir Ralph Camois, and fir John Inge, and others, 
their friends; who cauſe to be indicted, by falſe jurors of their alliance, the 
peers of the land, as the carl of Hereford, my lord Giffard of Brimmes- 
field, and my lord Robert de Monthalt, and other good people, to get their 
lands from them. Sixth, alſo, they falſly and malicioufly adviſed the king 
to raiſe arms againſt his people, in Glouceſterſhire, contrary to the great 
charter, and the award of the peers of the land, and by their falſe and evil 
counſel, would have made war in the land, for their own proper quarrel, 
to the deſtruction of the holy church and the people. Seventh, alſo, whereas 


© the earl of Hereford, and Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore, by the king's 


command, were aſſigned to make war upon Llewellyn Bren, who had levied 
war againſt him, in Glamorganſhire, when the earl of Glouceſter's lands, 
by reaſon of his death, were in the king's hands, and Llewellyn had rendered 
himſelf into the lords hands, to the king's grace and pleaſure, and, upon 
that condition, delivered him to the king, who received him accordingly ; but, 
when theſe lords were out of the country, theſe two fir Hughs, the father 
and ſon, uſurping royal power, took Llewellyn, and carried him to Cardiff, 
after which, fir Hagh, the younger, being ſeized thereof, and pretending 


to a juriſdiction, where none was in this cafe, there cauſed the ſaid Llewellyn 


to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, and quartered feloniouſly for things done 
in the time of king Henry ; and they alſo took upon them ob powers 
VoL. 1, S$ © © 
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and juriſdiction, which was appendant to the crown, in diſinheriſon thereof, 
and to the diſhonour of the king, the ſaid lords of Hereford and Mortimer, and 
in ill example and great peril in the like uſe in time to come. Eighth, alſo, they 
ill adviſed the king to take into his hands the lands and goods of fir Hugh 
Audely, the ſon, who was fore-judged without due proceſs, contraty to the 


law of the land, by the covetouſneſs of the ſaid Hugh to get ſome of thoſe 
lands; and, by other falſe. compaſſments, contrived to get the lands of fir 


Roger Damory, having attainted him upon his entering Glouceſterſhire, to 
the diſinheritance of the peers of the land. Ninth, alſo, that whereas the 
king had granted, by his letters patent to the earl of Warwick, in full par- 


liament, at Weſtminſter, that after his death, his executors ſhould have his 


lands, until his heir was of full age; which grant, after the earl's death, 
was confirmed by the king, at Lincoln, at the requeſt and aſſent of the 


peers of the land in parliament ; yet the ſaid fir Hugh, the father, procured 
his ſon to cauſe the king to repeal this grant without cauſe ; and to give the 


guardianſhip of the ſaid lands to the. ſaid Hugh the father, for his own 
profit; and alſo had defeated, by evil council, what the king had granted in 
his parliament, by good advice, and by aſſent of the peers of the land, 
to the diſhonour of the king, and agamſt right and reaſon. Tenth, alſo, 


that they would not ſuffer the king to take reaſonable fines of the peers of 


the land, and others, when they entered upon, and received their fees, as it 


had been uſed before that time; but, by covetouſneſs to obtain ſuch lands 
by the royal power, they had cauſed undue impeachments to be brought, 


ſurmiſing the land to be forfeited, as were thoſe of fir John de Mowbray, 
and others, to the damage and diſhonour of the king, and contrary to the 
law of the land, in difinheritance of the great men, and others; alſo making 
the king do againſt his oath in parliament. Eleventh, alſo, by wicked 
covetouſneſs and encroaching of power royal, they would not ſuffer the king 
to hear, or do right to the great men, upon what they preſented to him on 
behalf of himſelf and themſelves, touching the diſinheriting the crown and 
them, concerning the lands which were the Templars; alſo, by aſſumed 
power royal, they governed the king, his council, and prelates ; that in 
matters concerning them and their friends, or which they undertook, no 
right could be obtained, but according to their pleaſures, to the damage and 
diſhonour of the king, the peril of his oath, and diſinheritance and deſtruc- 
tion of the people of his realm. Twelfth, alſo, biſhops, abbots, and priors 
elect, who ought to be received of the king when duly elected, could not 
come near him, nor ſpeak with him, to obtain his favour, until they had 
agreed and made fine with fir Hugh the ſon, according to his pleaſure ; nor 
thoſe that had any grant to aſk of the king could obtain it, before they had 
made their agreement or fine with him. Which wickedneſſes are notorious 
and true, as it is found by the examination of the earls, barons, and other 
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. peers of the land; wherefore we, the peers of the land, earls and barons, 
*in preſence. of our lord the king, do award, that Hugh le Deſpencer the 
«© ſon, and Hugh le Deſpencer the father, ſhall be diſinherited for ever, as 
* diſheritors of the crown, and enemies to the king and his people; and ſhall 
ec be baniſhed the kingdom of England, never to return again, unleſs it be 
« by the aſſent of the king, and by the aſſent of the prelates, earls, and 
te barons, in parliament duly ſummoned ; and to avoid the realm between the 
time of the date of this ſtatute, and the feaſt of the decollation of St. John 
_«« Baptiſt (or twenty-ninth of Auguſt) next coming; and if found in England 
< after that day, then to be dealt with as enemies of the king and kingdom.” 

The enemies of the Deſpencers carried matters with ſo high a hand, that 
the queen, and the more moderate biſhops, perſuaded the king to paſs a ſtatute, 
by which both father and fon were to be for ever baniſhed, unleſs recalled by the 
king and parliament, and their eſtates at the ſame time were forfeited. . This, 
it is moſt certain, was an iniquitous act, becauſe it does not appear, that either 
of the accuſed parties had an opportunity to make his defence, or that they 
were ſo much as ſummoned, or any proof of their guilt offered, Thoſe acts 
of crying injuſtice made the lords apprehend that they had ated too preci- 
pitately; they therefore brought in, and obliged the king to paſs, a ſtatute, 
enacting, © That no perſon ſhould be moleſted for the proſecution of Hugh 
<< le Diſpencer, the father and the ſon.” This ſtatute being paſſed, the chiefs 
of the oppoſition took out ſpecial pardons, and the parliament broke up. Soon 
after the violence of the enemies of the Deſpencers had turned the ſcale in 
favour of the king, the younger Deſpencer, who had all this while kept at 
fea with his ſquadron, while his father reſided at the courts of Rome or France, 
ventured home. Upon this, the king immediately committed him to priſon, 
but prevailed with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was then holding a 
provincial ſynod at London, to preſent a petition to him, praying, that the 
late ſentence againſt the Deſpencers, might be reverſed, becauſe it was obtained 
without the concurrence of the lords ſpiritual in parliament. This was accord- 
ingly done, and Edward publiſhed writs and proclamations, vindicating what 
he had done, as being obliged to do it by the Magna Charta, and his coro- 
nation oath. He likewiſe publiſhed orders, that the two Deſpencers ſhould not 
be moleſted, and gave them letters of ſafe- conduct, for one year, throughout 
the kingdom. Thoſe favours beſtowed upon the Deſpencers, were ſo well 
received by the people in general, that in the year 1322, moſt of the con- 
federated lords were obliged to ſubmit to the king, who had kept his Chriſtmaſs 
at Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire, with the younger Deſpencer. The earl of 
Hereford, who ſtood out, was killed at Borough bridge, and the earl of Lan- 
caſter, who had invited the Scots to invade the kingdom, was taken priſoner, 
and beheaded at Pomfret,. by the judgment of his peers. It ſeems as if the 
injuries which the Deſpencers had ſuffered, had exaſperated * too much. 
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A vaſt number of perſons of rank and property, who had ſided with the lords, 
were executed all over the kingdom; and in a parliament, which was held at 
Vork, the two Deſpencers preſented petitions for reverſing the ſentences that 
had paſſed againſt: The ſon's petition ſet forth, that the barons, the 
lords Mortimers particularly, had committed great violences upon his eſtates, 
where they killed many of his tenants, ſome of them knights, carried others 
away priſoners, and plundered, deſtroyed, and burnt, to the value of twenty 
thouſand pounds. The next allegation in the petition is, that the award againſt 
him was erroneous, he being condemned without a ſummons, whilſt he was 
abſent upon his majeſty's ſervice, and that the fame was obtained by force and 
power. It likewiſe alledges, as an error, that the noblemen, his adverſaries, 
were fo conſcious they aRed illegally, that they were obliged to procure a a 
pardon from the king for their proceedings. The ſame petition takes notice, 
that a great number of the peers had proteſted againſt the ſentence in queſtion, 
and that it could not have paſſed, if the lords, who were the petitioners ene- 
mies, had not overawed the parliament by force of arms. | . 
The petition of the elder Deſpencer to the ſame purpoſe, contained much 

the fame allegations ; but with farther particulars, which 1 ſhall give the rea- 
der, that he may have ſome idea of the vaſt property which then belonged to 

the petitioner. For the petition ſets ſortn, That the ſame great men before- 
„ named, and other adherents and confederates, with force and arms, on the 
day of St. Barnaby, in the fourteenth year of the king, came to his manor 
„ of Foſtern, in Wiltſhire, and twelve others in that ſhire, and other coun- 
« ties, viz. fix in the county of Glouceſter, four in Dorſetſhire, five in Hamp- 
*« ſhire, two in Berkſhire, fix in Oxfordſhire, three in Buckinghamſhire, four in 
« Surry, one in Cambridgeſhire, two in Huntingdonſhire, five in Leiceſterſhire, 
e one in Yorkſhire, one in Lincolnſhire, five ia Cheſhire, and five in Warwick- 
e ſhire; in all, ſixty-three manors there named.” The petition then proceeds 
to ſpecify the particular damages done on the ſaid eſtates; particularly, the 
<< driving away of twenty-eight thouſand ſheep, twenty-two thouſand oxen, 
4 heifers, and cows; beſides the ſpoiling of two crops, one in the barn, and 
te the other upon the ground; the taking away above ſix hundred horſes, and 
« mares, beſides a vaſt quantity of proviſions of all forts ; and armour for two 
« hundred men; and the deſtruction of his houſes and goods, to the value of 
above thirty thouſand pounds; as alſo taking away, out of the king's caſtle, 
« at Marlborough, thirty-ſix ſacks of wool, a chalice and croſs of gold, 
« divers rich veſtments, and other ornaments belonging to his chapel ; beſides 
<* other goods and furniture, to the damage of five thouſand pounds more.” 
A ſtatute accordingly paſſed in the terms of the petitions ; and all the ordinances 
which Edward had been forced to conſent to, were cancelled. But the title of 
a favourite, let him be ever ſo deſerving, has been always odious in England. 


The elder Deſpencer, having ſubdued all oppoſition to his power, received 
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The younger Deipencer continued moſtly about Edward's on perſon, and js 
faid to have entirely engroſſed his favour, But that prince being unfortunate 
in his wars and negotiations; the lords in the oppoſition renewed their intrigues, 
and laid the blame of all public miſcarriages upon the two favourites, In this 
_ they were greatly aſſiſted by the queen, who now headed the party againſt the 
Deſpencers, and Who was in love with Mortimer, one of the heads of the 
oppoſition. Matters proceeded fo far, that each vowed the deſtruction of the 
other. Under the pretext of public frugality, the Deſpencers retrenched the 
queen's bouſhold ; and adviſed the king to reaſſume into his own hands the 
earldom of Cornwall, which had been given to her, as a ſeparate aliment. 
The clergy, about the ſame time, had been exaſperated by ſome proceedings: 
of the government againſt the biſhop of Hereford ; and they joined the queen 
againſt the Deſpencers. Being daughter to the French king, all the lords, 
who hated the Deſpencers, found protection at that court; and the queen 
managed with ſo much addreſs, as to impoſe even upon the Deſpencers ; ſo that, 
under the colour of mediating between the two kings, her huſband and her 
brother, they ſuffered her to paſs over into France. There ſhe propoſed a 
meeting between thoſe two princes; but the Deſpencers found means to 
defeat that propoſition, though they could not prevent her getting poſſeſſion of 
the perſon of her ſon, the prince of Wales; to whom the king made a ceſſion 
of his French territories. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe found great difficulty in 
ruining the Deſpencers, who had a vaſt intereſt at the French court. The 
notoriety of her paſſion for Mortimer, encreaſed that difficulty, and even the 
king ber brother was diſguſted at her behaviour. Edward wrote the moſt 
preſſing letters both to her and her ſon, for their return to England, but all 
was to no purpoſe, though they were backed by her brother's ſollicitations. 
She declared that ſhe ſtood in fear of her life from the younger Deſpencer, 
and that ſhe never would return to England, while he continued about her 
huſband's perſon. Edward, on the other hand, treated both her and her ſon 
with the utmoſt marks of affection, and offered to give them all manner of 
| ſecurity againſt the Deſpencers, and every other perſon, be they ever ſo great. 
But finding all his ſollicitations were in vain, he ſent over to her brother the 
letters which ſhe bad wrote to the Deſpencers, after ſhe had left England, 
and which were ſo full of kindneſs, that Edward himſelf obſerved, that ſhe 
was detained in France, not by her fears of the Deſpencers, but by her paſſion 
for Mortimer. He likewiſe renewed his aſſurances, that he would humble the 
Deſpencers, or any ſubject in England, who ſhould inſult her. He wrote in 
the ſame ſtrain to his ſon ; but that young prince being entirely in his mother's 
power, excuſed himſelf from returning to England, as the king of France did 
from employing any violence to oblige her. This brought on a kind of a 
rupture between France and England; and the queen's management of her 
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brother was fo. artful, that ſhe gained him entirely to her intereſt.” Edward, 
-ypon this, applied to the court of Rome, and the pope having an entire aſcen- 
dancy over the king of France, wrote him a letter, enjoining him, to ſend 
e the queen and her ſon over to England, and that too under pain of excom- 
* munication.” This injunction turned the ſcale in favour of the Deſpencers, 
and the king of France, though he did not literally comply with the pope's 
orders, gave his ſiſter to underſtand, that ſhe muſt leave his dominions. She 
had foreſeen this, and had provided for. herſelf a place of retreat at the earl 
of Hamault's court, whom ſhe had made her friend, and whoſe ſecond daugh- 
ter, Phillippa, was beloved by, and-afterwards was the wife of, her ſon the 
prince of Wales: In the mean while, the intrigues of her faction in England 
Had ſecured her a powerful party there, by loading the Deſpencers with all the 
miſcarriages of the government, and the whole nation was ripe for a revolution. 
The lord John, brother to the earl of Hainault, became her champion; and, 
-on the twenty-third of September, 13206, ſhe landed at Orwell, near Harwich, 
with above three thouſand foreign troops, and ſoon made a progreſs, which 
ended in the dethronement and death of her huſband. „ 
Edward, immediately after her landing, was deſerted by all his great men, 
excepting the two Deſpencers, and Baldock his chancellor, who all of them 
ſerved him with zeal and fidelity. By their advice, he acted with more reſo- 
lution than he had in his nature. He publiſhed proclamations againſt the in- 
vaders of his kingdom, and commanded his ſubjects to take arms againſt them; 
but with an exception to the ſafety of his queen, his ſon the prince of 
Wales, and his brother the earl of Kent. In ſhort, he took every meaſure 
that was proper for defeating the invaſion. The queen, on the other hand, 
upon her landing, was joined by the earl of Lancaſter, Thomas Wake, Henry 
Beaumont, William de la Zouche, Robert Monhalt, and many other noble- 
men of great power and intereſt, together with the archbiſhop of Dublin, the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Norwich, and many other eccleſiaſtics. 
At firſt, ſhe affected great moderation, and emitted proclamations to coun- 
terbalance thoſe of the king, in her own, her ſon's, and the earl of Kent's 
names; offering pardon to all but the two Deſpencers and the chancellor. 
This had fo great an effect, that Edward was intimidated, and abandoning 
London, he retired to the weſtern counties, where he met with but a cold 
reception. Here he made the elder Deſpencer governor of the city and 
caſtle of Briſtol. The queen, who purſued him, laid fiege to both; and the 
: inhabitants being in her intereſt,. Deſpencer, who was provided with no 
means of defending himſelf, was obliged to ſurrender the city, caſtle, and 
his perſon into the queen's hands. He was then above ninety years of age, 
and had, during the whole courſe of his long life, been irreproachable in every 
part of his conduct, excepting, perhaps, too great a partiality for his ſon. 
' The queen no ſooner had him in her power, than, ſuch was her thirſt for his 
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blood, ſhe ordered him to be brought before her, dreſt in his coat of 
arms; and other badges of diſtinction, as earl of Wincheſter. * She inſtantly 
aſked him, What he had to ſay, why judgment of death ſhould not paſs 
« againſt him?” T he old man's anſwer, was, Ah, madam, may God 
« oive us a good judge, and a good judgment; but, if we cannot have it in 
« this life, we ſhall have it in another.” Upon this, a charge againſt him 
was produced in writing, by fir Thomas Wake, the marſhal of the army; 
and, without even the ſhadow of a legal proceeding, he was, to the indeli- 
ble reproach of public juſtice, inſtantly condemned to death, and executed. 
I am now to attend his fon. | | | 5 

Froifart, the French hiſtorian, ſays, That the king, and his fon, John 
« of Eltham, and the younger Deſpencer, beheld the earl of Wincheſter's 
« execution, from a window in the caſtle of Briſtol ; from whence they 
« privately eſcaped on board a ſhip.” The king's intention was, to have 
gone over to Ireland; but the wind proving contrary, he was forced to 
land in Glamorganſhire, and there he iſſued writs for raiſing troops in his 
name. His flight for Ireland gave the queen and her faction a handle to 
declare the prince of Wales, who, in the record, is termed duke of Aqui- 
tain, guardian of the kingdom; and the earl of Lancaſter was ordered to do 
all in his power to ſecure Edward's perſon, when it was known he was in 
Glamorganſhire. Walſingham, the hiſtorian, ſays, That the younger 
Deſpencer eſcaped to the caſtle of Caerfilli, in Wales, which he held out 
« till Eaſter.” Be this as it will, it is certain, that the earl of Lancaſter 
chuſing to proceed in the way of negotiation with Edward, that unhappy 
prince was ſo much intimidated, that he gave Deſpencer up into his enemy's 
hands, and he was brought to his trial at Hereford, where William Truſſel 
preſided as high juſticiary upon this occaſion, the queen herſelf being pre- 
ſent. It does not appear, that the priſoner ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of 
the court; but we have in Knyghton, one of our old Engliſh hiſtorians, the 
ſpeech which Truſſel made, in which he loads him, and his father, with all 
kind of treaſon, when he pronounced ſentence of death upon him, to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered. This ſentence was executed with the moſt 
ſhocking circumſtances of barbarity. 

This Hugh Deſpencer, the younger, by his wife, Eleanor, who, as was 
obſerved before, was niece to Edward II. in his proſperity, poſſeſſed no leſs 
than „ fifty-nine lordſhips, in ſundry counties, twenty-eight thouſand ſheep ; 
e one thouſand oxen and ſteers; one thouſand two hundred kyne, with 
their calves ; forty mares, with their colts of two years old; one hun- 
* dred and fixty drawing horſes; two thouſand hogs ; three thouſand 
« bullocks; forty tons of wine; fix hundred bacons ; fourſcore carcaſſes of 
Martinmas beef; fix hundred muttons in his larder ; ten tons of cyder ; 
« armour, plate, jewels, and ready money, better than ten thouſand pounds; 
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* thirty-ſix ſacks of wool, and a library of books.” He had iflue four fons x 
Hugh, Edward, Gilbert, and Philip; and a daughter, who was married to 
the earl of Arundel's fon. Such was the malice of Deſpencers enemies, 
that the carl of Arundel, on account of his connexion and friendſhip with 
the Deſpencers family, was made prifoner in Shropſhire, and being brought 
to Hereford, ſoon after the younger Deſpencer's execution, he was tried and 

executed, by loſing his head, for the part he had in the meafures of the 
late reigg. W 0 | | 

| The hiſtorians of that time, Knyghton in particular, fay, that fir John 
Vaws, knight, in October, 1326, brought to Leiceſter-abbey the treaſure 
of Hugh Deſpencer, earl of Wincheſter, conſiſting of fine arms, rich 
cloaths, the moſt beautiful horſes in the kingdom of all kinds; beſides a 
vaſt number of other coſtly articles, in hopes to have found his lord there, 

meaning the earl of Wincheſter, who ſided with the king againſt his 
queen. But the earl of Lancaſter refiding then at Leiceſter-caſtle, the abbey 
was beſieged by his troops, and all Deſpencer's rich moveables fell into his 
hands. With regard to Hugh, the eldeſt ſon, there are ſome variations 
amongſt our hiſtorians. According to Knyghton, it was not his father, but 
he that defended the caftle of Caerfilli, which he did not ſurrender till the 
firſt year of Edward III. when he ſubmitted. to the king, and had a promiſe 
of his life and limb. But if this Hugh was grandſon to the king's ſiſter, 
he ſeems to have been too young to have the command in perſon. As to 
the mother, ſhe had been, it ſeems, a little too buſy with the queen's cha- 
rater, and was conſidered, in her majeſty's abſence, as queen herſelf. All 
that we know farther of her, is, that ſhe was taken priſoner when the 
Tower of. London furrendered ; but it is probable that her relation to the 
king prevented any farther diſagreeable conſequences to her. 

During the firſt year of Edward IIId's reign, a petition was brought into 
parliament for pardoning all who had any hand in the proſecution and death 
of the two Deſpencers, and their aſſociates. In confequence of this pardon, 
which was a general one, the biſhop of Norwich was reftored to his tem- 
poralities, which had been beſtowed by Edward II. upon the younger 
33 But Mortimer ſucceeded to a much greater degree of public 
deteftation, than ever the Deſpencers had been loaded with; and, in the 
ſecond of Edward III. Hugh, the eldeft fon of the younger Deſpencer, was 
delivered out of the caſtle of Briſtol, to which he. had been confined by 

Mortimer's intereſt. He afterwards came into a confiderable degree of 
favour with that king, and attended him in his expedition, the feventh of his 
reign, into Gaſcony, as he did on the ninth, in that to Scotland. Two years 
after, he was reſtored to all the lands of his mother's inheritance. He had 
likewiſe the honour of being made a knight banneret for his attendances 
upon the king in the field, and was ſummoned to parliament in the ſame 
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reign as a baron. In the eighteenth year of Edward III. this Hugh Deſpen- 
cer, who was then ſtiled lord of Glamorgan, was the firſt commiſſioner 
appointed by the king to attend the pope at Avignon, in France, after the 
truce made for three years, and to make good, before him, his maſter's title 
to the crown of France. In the year 1346, he attended the ſame king at 
the battle of Creſſy; and a letter is yet extant from the king's chaplain, 
Michael Northborough, containing a journal of the Engliſh army, from the 
time of its being at Poiſſy, to the fourteenth day of September. In this 
letter it is mentioned, That after the town of Poiſſy had been ſurpriſed 
« by the Engliſh, the day following, the earl of Suffolk, and fir Hugh 
« Spencer, marched forth againſt the commons of the country, who were 
« aſſembled together, and well armed; and, in fine, flew of them more 
« than twelve hundred, and beſides others, took ſixty great men priſoners.” 
He then proceeds to deſcribe the paſſage of the Somme, and ſays, That 
« the ſame day, fir Hugh Spencer took the town of Crotoy, where he and 
« his men flew four hundred men of arms, and kept the town, wherein 
<« they found good ſtore of proviſion ; and this brought on the famous battle 
« of Creſly.” The ſame fir Hugh Spencer, who is ſometimes called a 
knight, and ſometimes a lord, in the ſame reign, went into Brittany, under 
the command- of William Bohun, to aſſiſt John de Montfort in recovering 
that dutchy. He died in the twenty-third of Edward III. without iflue 
and his next heir was Edward, ſon to his brother Edward, who was 
likewiſe ſummoned to parliament during that reign. This Edward, who is 
called lord Spencer, in the thirtieth of king Edward IIId's reign, when about 
twenty years of -age, attended the prince of Wales in his expedition to 
France; and juſt before the battle of Poitiers, he and ſome other noblemen, 
moſt of them knights of the Garter, obtained leave, with two hundred 
men at arms, to reconnoitre the caſtle and town of Romorantin. When 
they were upon this ſervice, they fell into a ſtrong ambuſh of the French, 
where, though the enemy was three to two, yet the Engliſh routed them, 
and purſued the fugitives into the town of Romorantin, which they took. 
This gave the prince an opportunity of beſieging the caſtle itſelf, which was 
bravely defended ; nor did the beſieged ſurrender it, till the engines of the 
Engliſh had ſet the whole place about them on fire. Fifteen days after 
this, the battle of Poitiers was fought, and lord Edward Spencer is parti- 
cularly noted by our hiſtorians, for the great ſhare he had in the honours of 
that glorious day. Other particulars of this nobleman are as follows, from 
the records : bs ES 
Anno 1354, the twenty-eighth of Edward III. the twenty-eighth of 
* Auguſt, Edward le Deſpencer, lord of Glamorgan and Morgannon, among 
other peers, ſigns the commiſſion which appoints Ric de Wymondeſwold, 
1 11 de Drax, Will de Lenne, of Glouceſter, Will de N = John 
OL, I. | ; 
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„ de Welletwyk, L. L. D. ambaflador to the pope, in relation to the treaty 
% of peace between France and England. Anno 1356, the thirtieth of 
% Edward III. Edward le Deſpencer, chivaler, attendant on Edward, prince 
% of Wales, in Gaſcony, has the king's. protection till Eaſter next enſuing. 
be The king ſummons to council, among others, Edward le Deſpencer, to 
te be at Weſtminſter on the quinden of Eaſter next enſuing, there to conſult 
% ways and means to ſuppreſs the Iriſh rebellion ;. and, in the mean time, 
% charges him to get ready his men and arms, that his ſon's expedition be 
* not retarded. Dated at Weſtminſter, the fifteenth of March, -1 361, the I 
„ thirty-fifth of Edward III. Anno 1362, the thirty-ſixth of Edward III. 4 
e the tenth of February, the king ſends his writ to Edward le Deſpencer, 7 
* and others, wherein he intimates, that Leonel, ear] of Ulſter, his dear 
« ſon, and others, at great expences, have been ſent to Ireland, to oppoſe 
* the rebels; but are much weakened by them. And whereas he had 
directed, by his writ, the ſaid Edward, and others, to be ready with his. 
© men and arms, to wait on the ſaid prince, which they negleQed ; now 
« he commands them, under pain-of forfeiture of all their worth, that they 
„ be in Ireland in the quinden of Eaſter next enſuing ; and that they be at 
« council with him at Weſtminſter, on the Friday, in the ſecond week in 
«© Lent, there to conſult about their ſaid expedition. Anno 1364, the 
© thirty-eighth of Edward HI. the ninteenth of October, Edward fire 
Deſpencer is witneſs: to the marriage articles between Edmund, earl of 
« Cambridge, and Margaret, dutcheſs of Burgundy. Anno 1 368, the forty- 
« ſecond of Edward III. the tenth of February, Edward le Deſpencer, chi- 
e valer, being, among others, appointed to accompany Leonel, duke of 
“ Clarence to Milan, has the king's letters de generali attornatu for one 
«« year. Anno 1369, the forty-third of Edward III. the twenty-fourth of 
« December, the king directs his writ, among others, to Edward, lord. le 
% Deſpencer, to fortify his caſtles, forts, towns, and other places in Wales, 
„with men and arms; and that he arm and array all men of what ſtate 
« or condition ſoever, that they may be capable of oppoſing the French 
« invaſion. Anno 1370, the forty-fourth of Edward III. the tenth of 
„% November, the king directs his writ, among others, to Edward, lord le = 
« Deſpencer, to fortify his caſtles, forts, towns, and other places in Wales, Y 
„with men, arms, and proviſions, in order to oppoſe the French invaſion. 1 
* Anno 1386, the ninth of Richard II. the ſixth of March, Hugh le 
* Deſpencer, knight, ſon of Hugh le Deſpencer, knight, attendant on John, 
„ king of Caſtile, in his voyage to Spain, has, among others, the king's 
protection for one year. He died in the forty-ninth year of his age, being, 
„ according to Froiſart, a great baron, and a good knight. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Thomas, who, at the time of his death, was but two 
« years of age. This Thomas, in the year 1397, was created earl of Glou- 
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ceſter, as being deſcended, by the mother's ſide; from that earl, and was 
one of the chief noblemen of the Engliſh court in the reign of Richard II. 


The year after, all the proceedings againſt Edward II. being formally 
condemned by parliament, the earl of Glouceſter petitioned for the rever- 


fal of the condemnations and attainders of his predeceſſors, the two 


Deſpencers. As the temper of the times was favourable to the mp" ry 
of this petition, it paſſed unanimouſly, for the following reaſons : ““ firſt, 
becauſe they were not appealed or called to anſwer, nor due proceſs made 
againſt them according to law. Secondly, becauſe the prelates, who 
were peers of the realm, did not conſent to the exile and diſheriſon. 
Thirdly, becauſe it was againſt magna charta, that any man ſhould be 
exiled, or tried, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, without judgment of his peers. 
And whereas this annullation was afterwards made void, in the firſt year 
of Edward III. the lords pray that ſtatute may be reverſed, and all articles 
and things contained in it, for the reaſons aboveſaid. And it was reverſed 
and made void accordingly, not only for the cauſes before expreſſed, but 
alſo, conſidering that the repeal made by king Edward III. was at ſuch 


time as his father, Edward II. was living, being very king, and in priſon, 


ſo that he could not reſiſt the ſame.” This parliament, which had met at 
Shrewſbury, then took an oath to obſerve all its own ſtatutes, the peers 
{wearing upon the croſs of Canterbury, and the commons ſhewing their 
aſſent to the ſame, by holding up their hands. When the lords of the 
ſame parliament afterwards agreed to the petition of the commons, that 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint a committee of the lords and 
commons, with whom the full power of parliament were to be lodged 
during their receſs, Thomas, earl of Glouceſter was one of the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed for that purpoſe ; and he afterwards ſided with the duke 
of Surry, the earl of Wiltſhire, and the earl of Saliſbury, in oppoſing 
the dukes of Hereford and Albemarle, and the other princes and noble- 
men of their party. - Upon the great revolution in the Engliſh govern- 


ment, when Richard II. was depoſed, the record of the depoſition men- 


tions Thomas, earl of Glouceſter, as one of the commiſſioners who pro- 
nounced the ſame, and who made the report to the parliament accord- 
ingly. By the fame record, it appears, that the biſhop of St. Afaph 
repreſented the archbiſhops and biſhops, as the abbot of Glaſtonbury did 
all the other eccleſiaſtics of the kingdom, and the earl of Glouceſter repre- 
ſented the dukes and earls; the lord Berkeley the barons and bannerets ; fir 
Thomas Irpyngham all the knights batchelors beſouth of Trent; and fir 
Thomas Grey all thoſe benorth the ſame. Upon the acceſſion of Henry IV. 
to the crown of England, the ſame Thomas, ear] of Glouceſter, was 
accuſed by Bagot, one of the worthleſs favourites of the late reign, of 
being concerned in the death of the duke of Glouceſter, mn had been 
| 7 
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« murdered at Calais; and it is certain, that the lord Spencer was one 
of the lords appellants againſt that prince. In his defence, he denied 
« every point of. Bagot's charge, excepting the ſhare he had in the appeal, 
« which, he ſaid, was forced upon him by the king himſelf, and he offered 
« to prove his innocence by duel ; but through the moderation of the king, 
« the proſecution againſt the earl of Glouceſter came to nothing, excepting 
that the lords appellants, as they were called, were degraded of their 
« honours, and loſt all the eſtates they had got by the death of the duke 
« of Glouceſter. This, drove the earl of Glouceſter to join in a conſpiracy 
« for reſtoring the depoſed king Richard to his throne, and the army of the 
« conſpirators was diſperſed. He was taken in his flight, at Briſtol, and 
* beheaded without any proceſs. This earl married Conſtance, daughter of 
Edward, of Langley, duke of York, fon to Edward II. By her he had 
« a ſon, Richard, who died when he was fourteen years of age. We learn 
« from Walſingham the hiſtorian, that the lady Spencer, upon her 
< huſband's death, attempted to fly to Owen Glendor, with her ſon, who 
« was but eight years of age ; but being taken in her flight, the was robbed 
of all her treaſure, and carried to the king, by whom ſhe was put under 
a ſtricter confinement. The laſt mentioned Thomas, earl of Glouceſter, 
had likewiſe a daughter, Iſabel, who was married firſt to Richard Beau- 
« champ, lord Bergavenny, and afterwards earl of Worceſter ; but he dying 
without iſſue by her, the took for her ſecond huſband, Richard Beau- 
« champ, earl of Warwick, and was mother to Henry, duke of Warwick, 
« who died without male iflue.” 

The male line of the Deſpencers, earls of Wincheſter and Glouceſter, 
being thus extinct, I am led back to Geffery, the ſon of Thurſtan, and 
brother of Hugh Deſpencer. This Geffery founded Marlow-abbey, in the 
county of Bucks, and his name is to be found as a witneſs to ſeveral deeds 
during the reign of Henry II. He granted, in that reign, the church of 
Baynton to Bridlington, or Burlington priory, in the county of Vork; which 
grant was confirmed by the ſame king. He died in the year 1251, being 
the twenty-fixth of the ſame reign ; and the wardſhip of his fon, John, 
who was a minor, was granted to his mother Emma. This John, who 
came of age in the fortieth year of Henry III. was knighted, and held fixty 
pounds a year land in the county of Leiceſter, and fifteen in the county of 
Southampton. In the year 1256, two bulls are publiſhed by mr. Rymer, one 
of which, dated the ſecond of October, ſignifies to the elect biſhop of Sarum, 
That John le Deſpencer has humbly repreſented unto him, that he is far 
« diſtant from the mother church, and that, by means of floods in winter, 
«© he cannot attend divine ſervice. Therefore he deſires a licence to build 
5 a chapel on his own foil, and to have a chaplain, to whom he will allow 
n a ſufficent maintenance. All which he refers to the ſaid biſhop.” The 
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other, dated the fourth of the ſame month, ſignifies to the ſaid biſhop, 
« That J. Deſpencer has humbly repreſented, that his manor of Swalefield 
« lies in the foreſt, and that it is not ſafe for him and his family to go to the 
« mother church, for fear of robbers. Therefore, he deſires, as before, the 
« pope, and the pope refers to this ſaid biſhop.” LE 05 
When the meaſures of Henry III. forced his great barons to take up arms. 
againſt him, the Deſpencers, this John and Adam, befides Hugh, whom I 
have already mentioned, oppoſed him ; and being taken priſoners at the 
battle of Northampton, the manors of John, Caſtle-Carlton,. and. Cavenby, 
in the county of Lincoln, his wife's eſtates, were extended by the king. But, 
on the fourth of June, 1264, being the forty-eighth of that reign, the 
king at St. Paul's ſignified to Roger de Mortimer, © That the peace of the 
« realm being eſtabliſhed by the barons, and by advice of his barons, all. 
« perſons whatſoever are forbid to bear arms without his eſpecial licence. 
« And that all thoſe, who were taken in the battle of Northampton, ſhould be. 
« brought to London, in whatſoever cuſtody they remained. He therefore. 
« commands him perſonally to come to him, and to bring with him, amongſt. 
« others, John le Deſpencer and Adam le Deſpencer, that they may be ſet 
« free,” after giving, I ſuppoſe, proper ſecurity. This John died in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward III.; for, by the inquiſition taken in the 
third year of that reign, at Gertre, in the county of Leiceſter, he was found 
to die poſſeſſed of the manor of- Beranſby, and the moiety of Wigan de la: 
Mare, with ſeveral lands; as alſo the hundred of Beaumanor, held of Hugh 
Deſpencer in ſocage, paying annually a pair of gilt ſpurs,. price ſixpence, 
and of the houſe and park there, worth yearly fix ſhillings and eightpence. 
«« Likewiſe, by another inquiſition, dated the ſame year, at his manor of 
«« Marteley, in the county of Worceſter, he is ſaid to die poſſeſſed of that 
« manor, with the advowſon of the chur h, held in chief of the king, which 
his father had by gift of king Henry.” It appears likewiſe that he died 
poſſeſſed of his two manors of Caſtle-Carlton, and Cavenby, which had 
been reſtored to him, and which he held by the courteſy of England. He 
having no children by his wife Joan, who was daughter of Robert le Lou, 
he had another wife, and by her he left William Deſpencer, his ſon and 
heir. He was ſtiled of Belton, and was, upon an inquiſition taken at Bre- 
don, June the eighth, the thirty- fourth of Edward I. concerning the right. 
of electing a prioreſs of Langley, in the county of Leiceſter. His general 
reſidence was at Defford, in the county of Worceſter, of which he died 
poſſeſſed, about the third of Edward III. as we learn from an inquiſition 
taken at Perſhore. He was ſucceeded by John, his ſon and heir. This 
John was one of thoſe Engliſhmen who attended John, duke of Lancaſter, 
who took upon him the title of king of Caſtile, in his expedition to Spain, 
in the year 1386, an d he has letters of protection for one year for that'pur- 


His wife was Iſabel, daughter and coheir of 
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poſe, from Richard II. He likewiſe lived in the reign of Henry V. to 
whom he _— of the body, and keeper of his great wardrobe, It 
likewiſe appears, that he attended that great prince in moſt of his warlike 

expeditions, and that he was with him at the ſiege of Roan. We do not 
however, find, that he commanded in any of the military expeditions - 
of that reign ; for he ſeems 'to have been moſtly about the king's perſon. 
He married Alice, danghter and heir of Deverell, and by her he left 
Nicholas, his fon and heir, whoſe wife was Joan, daughter of —— Polard. 
By her he had iſſue two ſons, Thomas and William; Thomas had to his 
ſon, Henry Spencer, of Badley, in the county of Northampton, eſquire. 
— Lincoln, by whom he 
had four ſons, John, Thomas, William, Nicholas; and the ſaid Henry died 
about the ſeventeenth of Edward IV. By his will, which is dated 1476, 
his two eldeſt ſons are appointed executors, and his wife Iſabel overſeer. "(a 
eldeſt ſon, John, changed the arms of the family which his father had 
uſed, and ſealed with the arms of his mother and his wife, who were both 
of them heireſſcs, the latter being daughter and heir of —— Warſted. 
This John was deſigned Johnes Spencer de Hodnell, and by his aforefaid 
wife he had three ſons, William, John Spencer of Hodnell, and Thomas. 
'That I may keep the main line of the family in view, I ſhall firit ſpeak of 
John, the ſecond ſon. His laſt will and teſtament is dated the fifteenth of 
September, 1486, and by that he appears to have held lands in eighteen 
ſeveral lordſhips. He made his nephew, John Spencer, the fon of his elder 
brother, William Spencer, one of his executors, and entailed his lands on 
him, if his own ſon, Thomas, ſhould die without iſſue. But in default of 
iflue of his faid nephew John, his lands were to go to the heirs male of 
Thomas, his younger brother. The ſaid Thomas had a ſon, William, who 


was deſigned of Badby, in the county of Northampton, as his fon Thomas 


was of Everton, in Bedfordſhire. The latter left four daughters, who were 
coheirs to their brother William, of the fame place. I now come to Wil- 
liam Spencer, eldeſt ſon and heir to John Spencer, the eldeſt branch of the 
family. He lived at Rodburne, in the county of Warwick, in the firſt 
year of Henry VII. which eftate had been forfeited to the crown, as belong- 
ing to the famous William Cateſby, who was attainted after the accefſion 
of Henry VII. He married Elizabeth, ſiſter to fir Richard Empſon, knight, 


and by her had iſſue a daughter, Jane, who was married to a younger bro- 


ther of Henry Smith of Shelford, eſquire, and two ſons, John and Thomas. 
John married Iſabel, one of the daughters and coheirs of Walter Graunt, 


eſquire, by whom he had the eſtate of Snitterfield, in the county of War- 


wick, from which he was at firſt denominated. Some genealogies ſay, that 
the eſtate of Wormleighton, in the county of Warwick, belonged to his 
anceſtor, John Spencer of Hodnell ; but, perhaps, only a part of it did, for 
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fir William Dugdale, ſpeaking of this noble family, ſays expreſsly, that this 
„ John having purchaſed that great lordſhip. of Wormleighton, ſituate on 
« the ſouthern part of that county, began the ſtructure of a fair manor- 
« houſe there, in the twenty-ſecond of Henry VII.“ It appears by inqui- 
ſitions taken concerning waſtes: and incloſures of lands, that he kept ſixty 
perſons there 'of his family. By his will, which is ſtill extant, he appears 
to have been a perſon of the moſt extenſive juſtice, humanity, and piety. 
% He bequeaths his body to be buried in the chancel of Brinton church, 
« in the county of Northampton, before the image of our Bleſſed Lady, and: 
«* that his executors cauſe a tomb to be made as nigh the wall as they can, 
e behind the ſepulture. Alſo bequeaths ſixty pounds (a great ſum in thoſe 
* days) for the roof the chancel, with lead, walls, and windows, with his 
« arms to be ſet thereon. - He likewiſe orders his executors to gild the rode- 
« loft, and the chancel roof, and Peter, and St. Laurence, in the chancel, 
and our Lady in the church of Wormleighton, and the lights in the church 
„to be made and mended after the beſt manner; and provide veſtments and 
„ chalices. In like manner he orders the church of Stanton, in the county 
« of Northampton, to be repaired, beſtowing thereto veſtments and chalices, 
as likewiſe to the church of Brinton, leaving twelve marks a year for a 
 «« prieſt to ſay maſs and dirge for ever, in the church of. Wormleighton, for 
«© his ſoul, his wife's ſoul, his father's foul, and mother's ſoul, and all his 
« childrens ſouls; and for a prieſt to ſay maſs, &c. in Brinton church ten 
« pounds per ann. and for teaching a ſinging ſchool, and for which he is to 
« receive no wages from his ſcholars.” 7 £3 

The other pious bequeſts which he makes by the fame will are ſo nume 
Tous, that they cannot be inſerted ; but all of them are particularized with 
as much preciſion as words can expreſs. He leaves legacies, either in money, 
plate, or veſtments, or all three, to-between thirty and forty different churches 
and places, where maſſes and dirges are to be ſaid for his ſoul. He then 
proceeds in the following remarkable manner : ** Alfo, I will and bequeath 
« to five yonge maydens umaryed, five ſcore yonge kyne, price the kowe 
_ « thirteen ſhillings and fourpence, myn own mayden ſervants to be parte- 
* takers thereof, befides my former bequeſts to theym; and all the maydens 
« in Wormleighton, alſo in Bodyngton parith ; and yf there be not fo many, 
« to take the maydens of Brynketon of my tenaunts there; and if thoſe be 
«© not enow, take the maydens of Ledbrook and Compton of the Foreſt.” 
Amongſt the vaſt number of legacies which he leaves to his ſervants, and to 
the clergy themſelves, I obſerve one is remarkable, to maiſter Shirwood 
« forty ſhillings by yere, duryng the tyme that he contynueth his ſtodye and 
« lernyng beyounde the ſee.” He likewiſe wills his executors, to.put the 
'* ſame of ten marks in feofment to the uſe of a preſt for ever, to ſyng at 
« Brynketon or Northampton, for his ſoule, and Richard Cateſpy's foule.” 
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This Richard Cateſby probably was a ſon or deſcendant from that Cateſby, 
whom I have mentioned to have been attainted ; for I perceive amongſt his other 
family deſtinations, this item, I geve to my daughter Dorathe, the mar- 
„ riage of Richard Cateſby, and an hundred pound beſide, to begyne their 
* houſehold, with my lands in Selliſworth; and yf the maryage of Richard 
«. Cateſby take noon effect, I give her the advauntage of the marriage and 
the hundred pounds, and the lands in Selliſworth beſide.” He leaves to 
his wife as follows, Item, I geve and beyeath to dame Iſabel, my wyfe, 
«© a hundred pounds by yere, to be made ſure unto her by my executors, 
and ſhe to have hit as long as ſhe ſhall lyve fole unmarried, and fo longe 
„ ſhe to have to dwell in my mannor place of Wormleighton, or Olthorp, 
<<. at her pleaſure; and, if ſhe marry, then ſhe te have but fourſcore pounds 
«« by yere, that is to witt, of my lands in Eſſex, beſide the woods, and the 
« reſt in hamletts, at the appoyntment of myn executors. Alſo, I geve to 
« hur in plate and houſehold ſtuff, two hundred pounds here at Worm- 
leighton and Olthorp ;* the plate to be in value one hundred marks, a 
«© baſon and ewer of filver, three gilt bolls, with a cover, that were the 
«« parfon of Badyngton's, and the white bolls of the ſame ſuit. Item, eleven 
<< white oons of the ſame. Item, the gilt pece, and a nott (nut). Item, 
* a great ſtanding cupp pounſyd ; and, if this be not ſufficient for one hun- 
% dred mark to be made up of ſuch gobletts, as I had of the faid parſon of 
«« Bodyngton. Item, reſidue to be paid to her, and the ſum of a thouſande 
«© marks in the hoole, and all hur own jewels and rayment, beſides by the 
* deliveraunce of myn executours over and beſide the faid thouſand marks.” 
In a ſubſequent part of this teſtament, it appears, that he had entered into a 
family compact with ſir Richard Knyghtley ; for I meet in it with the fol- 
lowing very remarkable clauſe, which ſhews the venality of the courts of 
juſtice in thoſe days: * Alſo, I will that William Spencer, my ſonne and 
% heire apparaunt, have all the remenent of my goodes and lands, my will 
„performed in every poynt, and the ſame to enjoye to him and his heirs, 
«© accordyng to the couvenaunts made betwext fir Richard Knyghtley and 
« me. And yf the ſaid fir Richard Knyghtley doe not perfourm his ſaid 
«« covenants, and that ſhortly, that then I will myn executours geve unto my 
« Jord cardynall one hundred pounds, that he may call the matter afore him, 
« to putt hit in a order, if he can, according to the covenants; yf not, then 
« my feofees to ſtande ſeized of my landes, my will performed, to the uſe 
« of my ſaid ſoone, William Spencer, and the heirs male of his body 
« lawfully begotten ; and for defawte of ſuch iſſue, to the uſe of the right 
« heires of me the foreſaid John Spencer; except one hundred marks by 
„ yere, which I will that for defaulte of heires male of my ſonne, William 
« Spencer lawfully begotten, ſhall be to the uſe of Thomas Spencer, my 
<« coſyn, and the heires males of his body, yf he will forgeve all things 
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« betwixt him and me unremembred, and make retex (releaſe) thereof by 
«« writing or els not. That he was a perſon of great integrity and conſci- 
ence, appears by the following very extraordinary clauſe : Item, I will 
« that myn executors paye to every man that can lawfully prove, that I have 
« hurt him with my cattall, or otherwiſe; I wole they be recompenced, be 
% hit man or woman, ſo that they clayme hit within two yeres, or any 
« dett or ſervants wages leffte behynde unpaide, duly proued by his othe or 
« otherwiſe, to be recompenced. Howe be hit, as nowe I knowe noon in 
« remembraunce but I had lever (rather) chaurge their ſoules than myn 
« ſhould be in daunger; and I will and chaurge myn executours oonys in a 
« monthe after my deceſſe, during a twelmonth proclamation in opyn 
« market, that yf any man or woman can claym any dew debte of me b 
« dewe prove, that then I charge myn executours to pay theym, and they 
to reſorte to the ſaid executours for payment, and this proclamation to be 
« made at Warwick, Southam, Coventrey, Banbury, Daventry, and North- 
“ ampton, ons a month, during the firſt yere after my deceſſe. He then 
orders, that if there lack, at the time of his death, to pay his bequeſts 
and legacies, that they be paid, ſhortly after his deceaſe, out of the rents 
and profits of his lands; and that, in the mean time, his ſon ſhould live on 
a hundred marks a year, and the lordſhip of Wormleighton ; and then he 
proceeds, © I ordeyn and makee myn executours of this my laſte will and 
« teſtament, my ſonne, William Spencer; Richard Knyghtley, eſquyer ; 
Nicholas Strylley, eſquyer; Richard Wyllys, gentleman; and ſir Thomas 
« Palmer, clerk; whom I putt in truſt to ſee this my wille trewly to be 
<« perfourmed and executed. And I geve to the ſaid Richard Knyghtley, 
„for his labour and beſyneſs in that behalf, one hundred pounds; and to 
« the ſaid fir Thomas Palmer, for his labour and beſyneſs, in like manner 
« twenty marks. Alſo, I ordeyn my ſuperviſour of this my will and teſta- 
ment, my good lord marqueſs, who this marquis is, does not appear; 
but it was moſt probably the marquis of Dorſet,” „ to ſee hit truly per- 
« fourmyd. And I geve and bequeath to the ſaid lord, for his payn taking, 
« my coveryed baſons with ſpotts; and, yf they lack of the valeu of one 
hundred pounds, I will myn executors geve my lord the reſte to the full 
<«« ſum of one hundred pounds.” The witneſſes to this will are, Richard 
« Knyghtley, eſquyer ; Nicholas Strylley, eſquyer; Thomas Andrewe, 
«« eſquyer ; Richard Graunt, gentleman ; Thomas Shukburgh, gentleman ; 
„Nicholas Heyns ; Thomas Bentley, doctor of phyſick ; William Marſhall, 
<< parſon of Badyngton ; John Bellytur, clerk ; William Reynold, clerk ; 
« and others.” lat 

I have been the more full in my extracts from this will, the whole being 
too long to be inſerted, both becauſe it contains many particulars of the 
Hiſtory and connexions of the family, and exhibits a true character of the 
Vari; | CO W243 
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mind and virtues of the teſtator. He and his family, at this time, ſeem to 
have been ſenſible of that dangerous and uncomfortable ſtate of court great- 
neſs in which their predeceſſors had lived. They therefore wiſely betook 
themſelves to the exerciſe of primitive virtues, that of improving their eſtates, 
by an application to the private duties of life, by N agriculture, and 
doing good to all their neighbours. Several of our hiſtorians, however, 
mention them, as living not only hoſpitably, but magnificently within them- 
ſelves. The will, from which J have given the above extracts, is an evidence 
that they poſſeſſed an immenſe eſtate in lands, effects, and chattels of diffe- 
rent kinds; and the great things which this fir John Spencer did in his own 
life-time, prove him not to have,been of a hoarding avaricious diſpoſition ; 
for, beſides building the manor-houſe of Wormleighton, he rebuilt the 
church of the ſame, and thoſe of Brinton and Stanton, in the county of 
Northampton, and gave them veſtments, and chalices of plate. He was 
knighted by king Henry VIII. which ſhews he was not without his commu- 
nications with court ; and, as he had appointed, he was buried in the church 
of Brinton, where a monument is erected, and where his own figure, and 
that of his wife, are repreſented in the faſhion of thoſe days, lying on their 
backs, under an arch of free- ſtone. The following is an exact copy of the 
inſcription upon them, which is all in capitals. . | 

Here lieth the bodies of fir John Spencer, knight, and dame Iſabell, 
« his wife, one of the daughters and coheirs of Walter Graunt, of Snitter- 
« field, in the countie of Warwick, eſqvier; her mother was the daughter 
« and heir of Humphrie Rudinge, of the Wich, in the covn. of Wor- 
* ceſter, eſquyer ; which John and Iſabell had iſſue, fir William Spencer, 
„ knight, 1. ; Anthony Spencer, 2. who died without iſſue; Jane, wife to 
« Richard Knightley, eſquier, ſone and heire of fir Richard Knightley of 
„ Fawſley, in the countie of North. knight; Iſabell, married to fir Nicholas 
Strelly, of Strelly, in the covntie. of Not. knight; Dorothye married to 
« fir Rich. Cateſbie, of Leger's Aſhbie, in the covn. of North. kni. which 
« fir John Spencer departed this life the fourteenth of Apr. Anno Domini, 
n | 78 
Hi ſon and ſucceſſor was William Spencer, who was knighted by king 
Henry VIII. in the year 1529, at Whitehall, during the fitting of parlia- 
ment. In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of Henry VIII. he was 
ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, and died in the laſt mentioned year. By his 
teſtament, he ordered his father's laſt will to be fulfilled in every article not 
then performed. He married Suſan, daughter of fir Richard Knightley, and 
left her, fir Nicholas Strelley, knight, Anthony Cope, eſquire, Walter 
Smith, eſquire, and two others, his executors. Upon his tomb at Brinton, 
where he deſired to be buried, are the following inſcriptions : | 


ag 
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Hic Jacent Dominus Will'us Spencer, mileſ. &. Dna. Suzanna uxor 
« quorum animis propitietur Deus. Amen. 

Here lieth the bodies of fir William Spencer, knight, and dame Suſan, 
« his wyfe, daughter of fir rich. knyghtley of favſley, in comit. northamp. 
« knt. and had iflv by her, fir iohn Spencer, knt. there onlie ſonne ; iſabel, 
« married to fir John cotton of Eanwarde, in co. cam. knight; iane, wife to 
« fir rich. brugis of Shefford, in co. berk. knt. ; dorothy, maried to tho. 
« Spencer of everton, in co. northamp. eſqvire ; anne, wyffe to fir iohn 
« goodwin of winchington, in co. northampt. knt. which anne died 


„ ejus, qui obiit XXII. die me's Junij, Anno D'ni Milli mo CCCCCXXXII. 


« without ifly ; marie, wyfe to tho. boles of walington, in co. hert- 


« forde, eſquire, which fir William died the XXII. daye of jvne, anno 
« domini, 1552. I VVV 

His ſon John was very young at the time of his death; but, when he 
grew up, he wiſely trod in the footſteps of his more immediate predeceſſors. 
He preſerved at once their oeconomy and hoſpitality, the latter of which he 
expreſly bequeathed to his ſucceſſor, to be obſerved at his houſe at Althorp, 
by his laſt will, which is dated the fourth of January, 158 5. In the fifth 
year of Edward VI. he was ſheriff of Northamptonſhire; and having been 
knighted, he ſerved in parliament for that county, in the firſt of queen 
Mary. He was, in the fourth and fifth of Philip and Mary, member 
for the ſaid county; and the next year, and in the thirteenth of the 
ſucceeding reign, he was again ſheriff for the ſaid county. In the fif- 
teenth year of queen Elizabeth, he was appointed commiſſioner, with other 
of the chief juſtices of the county of Northampton, to enquire after offen- 
ders againſt an act of parliament, the firſt of Elizabeth, intitled, An act 
« for the uniformity of the common prayer, and ſervice of the church, and 
« adminiſtration of the ſacraments.” It cannot be expected that I ſhould 
be able to give any particulars very intereſting to the public, in treating of 
perſons, who, as this fir John Spencer did, devoted themſelves chiefly to the 
duties of private life, excepting that he thereby acquired an immenſe for- 
tune. His tomb, and that of his wife, is in the church of Brinton ; and 
the inſcription upon it, containing all the other particulars neceſſary for me 
to mention, 1s as follows : 

„Here lieth the bodie of fir John Spencer, knight, who maried Kathe- 
« rine, one of the daughters of fir Thomas Kitſon of Hengrave in the co. 
of Svif. knight, which John and Kath. had iflv, fir Jo. Spencer, knight; 
% 2. Thomas Spencer of Claredon, in the co. of War. eſquire; third, fir 
* William Spencer of Yarnton, in the co. of Oxf. knight; fourth, Richard 
«© Spencer of Offley, in the co. of Har. eſquire; fifth, Edward Spencer, 
< who died without iflv ; ſixth, Margaret, maried to Giles Allington of 
« Horſeth, in the coun. of Camb. eſquire, after married to hag Eldrin- 

| 8 8 2 
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e ton, eſquire, ; Elizabeth, married to George, lord Honſdon ; Katherine, 
* maried to fir Thomas Leigh of Stonlie, in the countie of War. knip. ; 
Marie, wife to fir Edward Aſton 'of Tixall, in the countie of Stafforde, 

„knight, which died without iſſu.; Ann, maried to William, lord Moynt- 

« egle, who had noe ifſue by him; after maried to Henry, lord Compton, 

e now wife of Robert Sackville, eſquire, ſonne and heire of Thomas, lord 

«« Buckhorſt, high treaſurer of England; Alice, maried to Ferdinando, earl 

„of Derbie, now wife of fir Thomas Egerton, knight, lord keper of the 

«« great ſele of England; which fir John Spencer departed this life the 8 daie 

* of Novemb. anno domini, 1586. OP EY 0 8 
The ſecond ſon, Thomas, mentioned in this epitaph, inherited from his 

father, as indeed all the four ſons did, a large eſtate, and built a fine houſe 

at Claverdon, in the countie of Warwick. He is celebrated by fir William 

Dugdale, as the mirror of hoſpitality in that county; and dying without 

male iſſue, a monument was erected to his memory in the church of Cla-. 

verdon. He left behind him a daughter and heir, who was married to fir 

Thomas Lucy of Charlecot, in Warwickſhire, knight. The heirs male 

of the third fon, fir William Spencer, who was of Yarnton, in the county 

of Oxford, extinguiſhed in daughters. The fourth ſon, Richard, was the 
predeceſſor of the Spencers of Offley, in the county of Hertford. 

The ſon and heir of the laſt mentioned fir John Spencer, was John, who. 
was knighted by queen Elizabeth, in 1588, when the Spaniſh Armada was 
upon the coaſt of England. The inſcription upon his tomb, erected for 

him at Brinton, 1s as follows : 8 5 
« This is the monument of fir John Spencer, knight, and dame Marie 

his wife, ſole daughter and heire of fir Robert Catelin, knight, lord chief 

« juſtice of the king's bench, who had iſſue only fir Robert Spencer, knight, 

«© who maried Margaret, one of the daughters and coheirs of fir Francis 

« Willovghby of Wallaton, in the countie of Nottingham, knight; which 

4 fir John Spencer departed this life the 9 day of Janvarie, 1599.” 

His ſon and heir, fir Robert Spencer, was knighted by queen Elizabeth; 
and, in the forty-third year of her reign, he was ſheriff of Northampton- 
hire. Upon the acceſſion of king James to the throne of England, he 
was accounted to have more ready money by him, than any ſubject he had. 

It was the misfortune of James I. that he made peers without property, and 

then gave them property out of the labours and manufactures of the com- 

moners. But he deviated from this pernicious maxim in the caſe of ſir 

Robert Spencer, whom, even before his coronation, by letters patent, dated 

the twenty-firſt of July, 1603, he made a baron of England, at Hampton- 

court, by the title of lord Spencer of Wormleighton. This creation was 
greatly applauded, as that nobleman had as much probity as he had property. 
| He adorned the court as much as he improved the country, and was the 
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patron of arts, as well-as of agriculture, He is noted for having carried as 
much politeneſs from his farm to the court, as he did integrity from the court 
to the ſenate. His magnificence was anſwerable to his wealth; and notwith- 
ſtanding the rural arts he had cultivated, no man excelled him in the know- 
ledge of the world. after he was nobilitated, viz, the eighteenth of 
September, the firſt of the reign of James I. he was appointed by that 

rince to preſent: Frederick, duke of Wirtemberg, in Germany, with the 
babits and enſigns of the moſt noble order of the Garter. As that duke 


was then one of the moſt powerful proteſtant princes in Germany, it was 
the king's intention that this embaſſy ſhould be as ſplendid as poſſible. The 
duke being apprized of the honour intended to be conferred on him, the lord 
Spencer left England the beginning of October, 1603, attended by ſeveral 
perſons of great quality, as well as by a noble retinue of his own. His 
behaviour and conduct on this occaſion, fully anſwered his maſter's expecta- 
tions. The duke received him with vaſt magnificence, and treated him with 
the higheſt honours of his court; he was attended by the three young 
princes, his ſons, whom he ſent for from the caſtle of Tubing, where they 
were upon their ſtudies ; and they were preſent at the inveſtiture, as were all 
the principal nobility and officers of the court, and the vice-preſident and 
twelve affiſtants of the ducal conſiſtory. The ceremonial, on the part of the 
Germans, was ordered by Buningſhaſin, a privy-counſellor to the duke; and 
on the part of the Engliſh, by an Engliſh nobleman. As his lordſhip repre- 
| ſented his maſter's perſon, his dreſs, and the jewels about him, did not fall 
below the luſtre of royalty itſelf, and that of the duke was ſuitable. The 
ceremony being over, the duke accompanied his lordſhip in a progreſs to 
the principal places of his dominions, and entertained him with ' muſical 
and theatrical exhibitions, and all the diverſions that Germany could afford ; 
and, upon his lordſhip's return to England, the duke convoyed him as far as 
Aſberg, where he took leave of him with the higheſt expreſſions of eſteem 
and affection. On his arrival at the Engliſh court, James, who was 
extremely fond of ſtate and magnificence upon ſuch occaſions, received him 
with the greateſt marks of ſatisfaction, for the honour he had done his perſon 
and kingdom. | 
The lord Spencer, however, did not continue long a favourite at court, 
where we do not find that he had any poſt. A nobleman of his vaſt pro- 
perty had too much eſtate to approve of the arbitrary meaſures the king 
purſued ; and he was too much of an Engliſhman to countenance the vaſt 
influx of Scotch nobility and gentry, who were now graced with the honours, 
and enriched with the ſpoils, of England. He was one of thoſe lords, who 
thought that the high hand with which the houſe of Tudor had ruled, ought 
to be no precedent for ſubmitting to the ſame under the houſe of Stuart. 
| He thought that the ſituation of affairs was altered, and that a great 
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deal might be borne from Henry VIII. and queen Elizabeth, under whom the 
great and deſirable alterations in religion took place, that ought not to be borne 
with, now that religion was ſettled; and that it was time for the ſubject to 
know what the conſtitutional extent of prerogative was. The lord Spencer 
was admirably well fitted by nature for purſuing thoſe noble deſigns, which 
have been ſince ſo happily executed; but, in the mean time, he had too great a 
regard for nobility to harbour the leaſt thoughts of wounding the juſt rights of 
the crown. He had great quickneſs of parts, as well as a deep reach of 
judgment, and was equally penetrating as indefatigable. Thoſe qualities made 
him one of the leading lords in the houſe of peers, and no lord went through 
ſo much buſineſs there, as he did, being conſtantly nominated one of the 
committees upon all affairs of public importance, 7 „ 
One of the heavieſt grievances under which the landed intereſt of England, 
at that time, lay, was that of wardſhips, all which belonged to the crown, and 
the prerogative, in that reſpect, had been often grofly abuſed. Worthleſs fayou- 
rites and needy courtiers often times obtained the wardſhips of the greateſt 
eſtates in England; nor was there a family in the kingdom that had not ſome- 
time or other become, by that means, dependent on the court ; ſo great was the 
royal power over thoſe wards. But this grievance, though a preſſing one, 
was as old as the conſtitution; nor had the boldeſt advocate for liberty ever 
ventured to call in queſtion the crown's right to wardſhips. This rendered 
the redreſs of the evil a matter of great difficulty; and though that redreſs 
was reſerved to a ſucceeding reign, yet his lordſhip was at the head of a party 
in the houſe of peers, who planned out the equivalent that was to be given to 
the crown for the wardſhips; and which, in the main, took place under 
Charles II. In 1610, he was one of the committee that managed the confe- 
rence with the commons, concerning a contract that was on foot between the 
king and parliament, touching tenures. | 
Another grievance had ſprung up in the late reign, which was more dan- 
gerous to the trading, than that of wardſhips to the landed intereſt was, a prac- 
tice of granting patents for monopolies, and excluſive privileges, which extended 
to almoſt all the luxuries, neceſſaries, and conveniencies of life. Though 
thoſe patents were, in themſelves, not only oppreſſive but illegal, yet the crown 
had never ſuffered its power of granting them to be called in queſtion. 
Henry VIIL had carried them to an extravagant length ; and even under queen 
Elizabeth, they had been very burthenſome to the ſubjects. For a penalt 
being always annexed to the patent, the courts of Weſtminſter-hall were ſeldom 
or never free from oppreſſive proſecutions on the part of the patentees. At 
other times, the patentees, on pretence of concealments, obtained letters of 


aſſiſtance from the council, which were attended always with vaſt expence, 


and ſometimes with great danger to the parties complained of, were they ever 
ſo innocent, When the matter was brought into Weſtminſter-hall, no judge 
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durſt give his opinion againſt the patentees, without bringing upon himſelf the 
diſpleaſure of the crown. Towards the latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
the houſe of commons had the courage to look into thoſe abuſes ; and the 
enquiry went ſo far, that a bill was brought into the houſe, for explaining the 
common law in certain caſes of letters patent. The grievances to be redreſſed 
were ſo numerous and fo flagrant, that the miniſters and courtiers durſt not 
venture directly to oppoſe this bill; and at firſt they ſeemed zealous for it. 
But the queen, though ſhe may be faid to have then had one foot in the grave, 
would not ſuffer her prerogative to be touched ; and therefore they employed 
all their management to prevail with the houſe, to proceed by way of petition 
to her majeſty, which they at laſt effected; and the queen promiſed, that every 
one of thoſe patents ſhould be revoked, that contained in it any thing that was 
pernicious. She did not, however, live long enough to fulfil her promiſe ; 
and, at the time I now ſpeak of, the grievance was as oppreſſive as ever. His 
lordſhip had the honour to be joined in his endeavours to remove it, by that 
excellent prince, Henry, prince of Wales. And, on the twelfth of March, 
he was, with others, appointed one of the ſelect committee to confer with the 
houſe of commons, both to demand of them ſuch letters patent, warrants, 
examinations, and other writings, which concerned chief grievances, and to 
receive from them, by word of mouth, ſuch further informations as might 
conduce to the proving ſuch grievances as they had complained of. In the 
examination whereof, he put the queſtion, * That fir Allen Apſley and three 
others, who abuſed the execution of patents, and were guilty of monopo- 
« lizing, might be taken into cuſtody ; to which the houſe agreed.” It was 
owing chiefly to this noble lord, that this evil, ſo deſtructive of all true induſtry, 
was at laſt redreſſed, for he was one of the ten principal lords for preparing 
«© heads of the validities and the inconveniencies ariſing by patents, penal ſtatutes 
« for vices, grants of monopolies, grants of concealments, and the like.” It 
was during the courſe of this, and many other patriot enquiries, that even the 
great fir Francis Bacon, lord chancellor of England, could not, with all his 
learning and abilities, prevent himſelf from being ſeverely cenſured, fined, 
diſpoſted, and impriſoned for corrupt practices in the exerciſe of his office. 
The bounds of this work does not admit of my mentioning every occaſion 
upon which the lord Spencer diſtinguiſhed himſelf as one of the chief patrons 
of Engliſh liberty, and the rights of the peerage. He proceeded, however, 
with wiſdom and moderation becoming the auguſt aſſembly were he fat ; and 
though he was always one of the committees appointed to confer with the 
commons, when any differences happened between the two houſes, yet he 
always found means to effect a reconciliation, without either of them depart- 
ing from its rights or privileges. He had a more difficult province to manage 
with the king. It was the misfortune of James, that, without poſſeſſing one 
ſpark of queen Elizabeth's genius, he pretended to ſucceed to all her power, 
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he durſt not give a full ſcope to his reſentment; but looking upon it as being 
principally promoted by the lord Spencer, he could not help ſingling him out, 


«« things were doing, your anceſtors were keeping ſheep.” To this, the lord 
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the exerciſe of which, in many inſtances, was oppreſſive to the ſubje&t. But 
James employed his prerogative in. the moſt unamiable manner, that of giving 


his Scotch attendants and favourites, many of whom were men of ſmall con- 


fideration, and very indifferent abilities, the rank, ſeat and privileges of an 
Englith peer, in preference ſometimes to the beſt families in the kingdom. 


Though the lord Spencer had been himſelf but lately nobilitated, yet, conſi- 
dering the high race from which he was deſcended, and the vaſt poſſeſſions 


he inherited, it was no wonder that he could not bear to ſee the honours of 
the Engliſh peerage proſtituted by the king, giving his upſtart foreign favourites 
(for ſo the Engliſh then conſidered the Scots) precedency before the beſt 
blood in the kingdom. He had therefore the boldneſs, in the year 1621, to 
join with eighty-two other lords, and petitioned the king, For that many 
e of his ſubjects of the realm of England had been honoured with titles and 
« dignities in Scotland and Ireland, by which all the nobility of this realm, 
re either in themſelves, their children, or both, find they are prejudiced; they 
te therefore pray they may challenge and preſerve their birth-rights, and that 
«© no more notice may be taken of thoſe titles, than the law of the land doth ; 
<* and that they may be excuſed if, in civil courteſy, they give them not the 


<< reſpect or place as to noblemen ſtrangers. Seeing that they being their 


% countrymen, born and inheritanced under the ſame laws, their families and 
„ abode amonge them, have yet procured their tranſlation into foreign names, 
« only to their injury.” A petition of this kind was worſe to James, than 
high treaſon itſelf ; but ſeeing it backed by ſuch a body of the Engliſh nobility, 


and letting him know how much he was diſpleaſed at his boldneſs. That his 
lordſhip was well acquainted with the conſtitution of England, appears from 
a ſenſible motion made in the houſe of lords, © that no peer ſhould be named 


<« to be greater than others, becauſe they all fat there as peers, that is, equals.” 


Though this motion took riſe from a conteſt between the lord chancellor and 
the lord chamberlain, yet undoubtedly it was meant againſt the laviſh regards 
that were paid in the houſe to the king's perſonal favourites. 

His lordſhip, however, could not a& with the ſpirit of freedom and inde- 
pendency he did, without incurring ſome little enmities. Certain peers thought 
that their own greatneſs was connected with that of the prerogative, amongſt 


whom was the earl of Arundel, the head of the Howard family. During a 


warm debate, in which the lord Spencer was joined by the earls of Oxford, 
Southampton, Eſſex, and Warwick, in canvaſſing a certain point of preroga- 
tive, mention was made of the former actions of the Englith nobility, and 
his lordſhip letting fall ſomewhat that the earl of Arundel thought to be diſre- 
ſpectful to the crown, My lord, ſaid the earl of Arundel, while thoſe 
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Spencer briſky replied, when my anceſtors were keeping ſheep (as you fa 
2 anceſtors were plotting treaſon. The ok of ; Kar thoagh 2 
was then earl marſhal of England, certainly tranſgreſſed all decency in the 
reflection he threw out, which was levelled at the vaſt flocks and pa | 
that were upon the eſtates of the Spencer family ; and the houſe reſented the 
attack ſo much, that he was committed priſoner to the Tower, from whence 
he was not releaſed till he had made his ſubmiſſion. 
It is remembered to the honour of his lordſhip, that he was one of thoſe 
peers and other great men who were concerned with Henry, prince of Wales, 
already mentioned, in the noble project of erecting a public academy for the 
education of young perſons of quality. This deſign was the more neceſſary, 
as the Engliſh education of young noblemen, at that time, conſiſted com- 
monly of college learning, which often fat very ungracefully upon them, 
after they entered upon the ſtage of life. For the exerciſes of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, and others proper for their birth and ſtation, they 
were obliged either to go abroad, or to employ foreigners in their families. 
Thoſe foreigners being no other than ſervants, could lay no reſtraint upon 
their ſcholars, who uſed to ſaunter about the town, and were too often con- 
cerned in irregularities, without attaining the proper qualifications their con- 
dition required. As the prince of Wales had a particular genius for naval 
architecture, and maritime affairs, the plan of this academy was to be 
extended to the education of ſea, as well as land, officers, and others ; and 
it went ſo far, that a motion was made for it in the. houſe of peers by the 
lord high admiral. Other branches of education were included in the fame 
plan, ſuch as deſigning, drawing, muſic, and, in ſhort, every thing was to 
be taught in that academy that could not be acquired within the walls of a 
college. But James could conceive no idea of the expediency of a military 
education, either for the ſea or land ſervice ; fo that we know of no encou- 
ragement that he gave to this propoſal, which was to have been carried into 
execution by voluntary ſubſcriptions of the nobility and gentry. Notwith- 
ſtanding this indifference of the king, it is probable, that had the prince 
of Wales lived, he would have had credit enough to have carried through 
an act of parliament for incorporating the ſociety. | 
This firſt lord Spencer continued to the lateſt day of his life, to be a 
ſteady friend to the liberties of his country, and to oppoſe, both without and 
within doors, all the various means, ſo common in thoſe days, for cramping 
induſtry, and oppreſſing the people. He encouraged and protected manu- 
factures and trade, and was the moſt active man in parliament, in all pro- 
ceedings and enquiries, tending to redreſs the grievances, or promote the 
happineſs of his fellow-ſubjects. In ſhort, it has been obſerved, that the 
thepherds of the numerous flocks that grazed upon his eſtates, were not 
_ watchful to defend them from foxes and beaſts of 8 2 he was 

SS | | 


. 8 
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to defend the rights and properties of his fellow- ſubjects from the undue 


married the lady penelope, eldeſt daughter of henry, earle of ſouthampt. 


cc auſterly, in nA ſame co. knight). 1. mary, married to fir richard ander- 
.«« ſon of penly, in the co. of hartford, Enight. 2. elizabeth, married to fir 


« 17 of avgvſt, 1 597- robert, lord ſpencer, bvilt this monyment in his 


of Charles, prince of Wales, upon the death of his elder brother, Henry. 


exerciſe of prerogative, and the illegal exactions of patentees, and other cormo- 
rants of the court. He died on the twenty-fifth of October, i627, his lady 
having died in child-birth, thirty years before, during all which time he 
lived a widower. He was interred with his anceſtors at Brinton, and a noble 
monument is erected over him, on which his figure, with that of his lady, is 
repreſented. And the following inſcription in gold letters, being all that is 
neceſſary farther to be known of him, is cut under the arch of the monu- 
ment, on a black marble tablet: 

e Heere lye the bodies of fir robert ſpericer, kinight, bard gene of 
0 wormleighton, and margaret his wife, one of the daughters and coheires 
« of fir francis willowghby of wollaton, in the co. of notting. knight, who 
„had ifſue 4 ſonnes, and three daughters, viz. 1. iohn ſpencer, eſquire, 
“ who died at blois, in france, without iſſue. 2. william, lord ſpencer, who 


e 3. richard b (ob eſquire. 4. edward ſpencer of boſton, in the co. of 
6 Midd. knig t (who married dame mary, widow of fir william reade of 


george fane of boſton, in the co. of kent, knt. who died withovt iflve. 3. 
*« margaret, who died vnmarried; which robert, lord ſpencer, departed this 
life the 25 of october, anno e 1627, and margaret, his wife, the 


0 
* 


« life, anno 1599. 
William, the ſecond lord Spencer, was pretty far advanced in life at the 
death of his father. He had been made a knight of the Bath at the creation 


During his father's life-time, 2 the time that he was of age, he ſerved 
in parliament, as one of the knights of Northamptonſhire, and both in his 
public and private character, he imitated the excellent pattern ſet him by 
his father. He died when he was forty-five years of age, on the nineteenth 
of December, 1636, leaving his wife Penelope, who "remained his widow 
for thirty-one years, with child. During her widowhood, the erected a fine 
monument over her huſband's body, which lies buried at Brinton, and- 
where their figures are repreſented in robes of ſtate, upon a black marble 
tablet at the eaſt end. 

Poſteritati ſacrum. Clariſſimo et chili heroi Gvlielmo Spencer, 
« prænobilis ordinis balmei militi, baroni de Wormleighton. filio et hæradi 
«« Roberti Spencer, militis, baronis de Wormleighton, viro virtutibus ornatiſ- 
« fimo, ſinceriſſimo dei cvltori, marito chariſſimo, patri amantiſſimo, amico 
«« fidelifimo, devotiſſimo regis ſubdito patrizq. ſervo. Qui ſex filios, Hen- 
« ricvym, modo baronem de Wormleighton, Robertvm, Gvlielmym, Richar- 


- 
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4 dym, Thomam, et Johannem ; et ſeptem filias, Elizabetham, nuptam 
« Johanni Craven, armigero ; Mariam, olim defunctam, Annam, Katheri- 
% nam, Aliciam, Margaretam, Rachelem, poſthvmam nuper defunctam, de- 
e lectiſſima conſorte ſua, domina Penelope Spencer, filia natv maxima ho- 
* noratiſſimi domini Henrici, comitis Southamtoniæ, genuit, ipſamqve preg- 
« nantem et lvctv et filia reliqvet decimo nono die decembris, anno Redemtoris 
« ſvi 16367. ætatis fie 45. conivgii ſvi 22. Pie in ieſv ſvo obdormivit. Hoc 
« doloris ſvi amoriſqve eternum monvmentvm vxor Ivgen, p. & d. nihil 
« magis in votis habens qvam vt cum marito ſvo delectiſſimo in foe dormitorio 
« quvieſcat, & ad felicem æternitatem cvm eodem vna requieſcat.” | 
In Engliſh, as follows: hs devote: of tele” 
Sacred to poſterity. To the moſt renowned and noble hero, fir Wil- 
«. liam Spencer, knight of the noble order of the Bath, baron of Worm- 
„ leighton, ſon and heir of fir Robert Spencer, baron of Wormleighton. A 
« man adorned with virtues, a moſt ſincere worſhipper of God, the moſt 
« affectionate of huſbands, the moſt loving of fathers, the moſt faithful of 
« friends, a moſt devoted ſubject to his king, and ſervant to his country. 
« He had fix ſons; Henry, now baron of Wormleighton, Robert, William, 
« Richard, Thomas, and John; and ſeven daughters; Elizabeth, married 
« to John Craven, eſquire ; Mary, who died young ; Anne, Katherine, 
„Alice, Margaret, and Rachel, who was poſthumous, and is lately dead, 
« by his moſt excellent wife, the lady Penelope Spencer, eldeſt daughter to 
« the right honourable Henry, earl of Southampton, and whom he left 
« pregnant with grief and a daughter, on the ninteenth day of December, 
« and in the year of his Redeemer, 1636, in the forty-fifth year of his age, 
„ and of his wedlock. the twenty-ſecond. Here he piouſly ſleeps in his 
« Saviour Jeſus. His mournful wife has raifed and dedicated this eternal 
« monument of her grief and love for him, defiring nothing more ardently 
« than that ſhe may repoſe, in this place of reſt, with her moſt beloved 
“ huſband; and that. ſhe may, together with him, enjoy a happy eter- 
« mats; | | | 
On the weſt, north, and ſouth ſides, are likewiſe Latin inſcriptions upon 
black marble tablets ; but I forbear to inſert them, as they contain nothing 
that is hiſtorica], or for the reader's information. 3 
Henry, mentioned in the above inſcription, ſucceeded his father in honours 
and eſtate. The ſecond ſon, Robert, born 1628, was created a peer of 
Scotland, by the title of viſcount Tiviot, and died without leaving any iſſue 
by his wife, who was daughter to fir Thomas Spencer of Yarnton, in Ox- 
tordſhire, baronet ; William, the third ſon, was ſeated at Aſhton-hall, in 
the county of Lancaſter, but left no iſſue; Richard, the fourth ſon, was 


born 1631, and dying unmarried, was buried at Brinton, February the 
Eleventh, 1653; Thomas and John never were married, or died young. 
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The eldeſt daughter, mentioned upon the inſcription,” was born February 
the ſixteenth, 1617, and married December the fourth, 1634, to John 
Craven, eſquire, afterwards created lord Craven of Ryton, in the county of 
Salop; and, upon his deceaſe; to Henry Howard, third fon to the earl of 
Berkſhire; and laſtly, to William, lord Crofts; Mary was born 1621, and 
lived but a few months; Anne was married to fir Robert Townſhend; Ka- 
therine was born in 1624, and died unmarried; ' Alice was born in 1624, 
and was wife to Henry, earl of Drogheda, in the kingdom Ireland; Mar- 
garet was born in 1627, and was the third wife of fir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, the firſt earl of Shafteſbury ; Rachel, the poſthumous child, as we 
have already mentioned, died in her cradle. a n 

' -Henry, the third lord Spencer, was born at Althorp, 1620 ; and his father 
having provided him with a proper tutor, he made ſo ſurpriſing a progreſs 
in learning, that he was entered at Magdalen college in Oxford, about the 
time of his father's death, when he was but ſixteen years of age; and, by 
the king's ſpecial order, fignified by the ſecretary of ſtate to the chancellor, 
he was, in a convocation celebrated the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, that year, 
preferred to the degree of maſter of arts. When he was no more than nine- 
teen years of age, the earl of Southampton, who was his guardian, and his 
mother, the lady Penelope, entered into a contract with Robert earl of Lei- 
ceſter, for a marriage between that earl's daughter, the lady Dorothy Sidney, 
and his lordſhip ; but, in order to enable him to make a jointure upon the 
lady Dorothy, the young lord, and his mother the lady Penelope, petitioned 
his majeſty, © to give ſpecial directions for his letters of privy-ſeal, ordering 
« his judges of the court of common-pleas to admit the lord Spencer, by 
his guardian, to ſuffer a common recovery of his manors and lands.” 
This lady Dorothy was a great favourite of her mother, the counteſs of Lei- 
ceſter, whoſe lord, the earl, was, at the time of this courtſhip, ambaſſador 
in France. It appears by a letter from the . counteſs of Leiceſter to her 
huſband, © that ſhe looked upon this match, between her daughter and the 
&« lord Spencer, as being very advantageous for their family.” Part of that 
letter is in cypher ; but it intimates, as if the earl of Southampton. had 
recommended to the mother-the lady Dorothy Sidney, as a more proper 
match for his ward, than another lady he was then in ſuit of. The letter 
proceeds with the-following particulars of this celebrated lady Dorothy, after- 
wards rendered ſo famous, for her beauty and accompliſhments, by Waller's 
muſe, under the name of Sacchariſſa, and indeed, by all the Engliſh wits and 
poets of that time, I do not perceive, ſays her ladyſhip, that Doll's lookes 
« are impaired ſince you left us, and I am ſure ſhee behaues herſelf much 
« better than any of the other younge maaids ; for my ladie K. Howard, 
« and my ladie E. Siſille do carie themſelues uerie foolichelie to the elector, 
« and his broother. But Doll is as free as it is poſſible from any ſuch aſper- 
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«. ſion. Prince Robert is much improoued fince you faw him, for he is 
« growne a uerie hanſome man, the elector has beene twice to uiſitt me, 
« who, I thinke, is a uerie good youthe, but no wiche.” The reader, per- 
haps, will not think this extract from a letter of ſuch undoubted authority, 
relating to ſo extraordinary a lady, and ſo famous in Engliſh hiſtory, as well 
as poetry, impertinent. The king having granted his directions in terms of 
the petition from the lord Spencer's guardian and mother, the marriage was 
accordingly conſummated on the twentieth of June, 1639. The earl of 
Leiceſter being then in England, he ſoon after returned to his embaſſy 
at the French court, and was followed by his counteſs, and the new 
married couple. In the beginning of October, 1641, they all of them 
returned to England, juſt as the clouds of civil, commotions were begin- 
ning t e lr VVV 
The lord Spencer being of a family by no means favourable to any thing 
that looked like arbitrary power, it was generally thought, that, upon his 
return to England, and when he took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, he 
would fall in with the oppoſition to the court. He ſo far complied with this 
opinion, that, perceiving the king and his counſellors had, in many reſpects, 
acted arbitrarily and unconſtitutionally, he at firſt joined with a party that 
endeavoured to reform the government, and by them he was nominated lord 
lieutenant for the county of Northampton. He continued with them as 
long as he thought he could conſiſtently with the duty he owed his country; 
for, when he ſaw that the leaders of the party againſt the king carried their 
views much farther than a conſtitutional oppoſition could warrant, he declared 
in parliament, That they might have been ſatisfied long before, if they 
« had not aſked. things that deny themſelves; and, if ſome men had not 
« ſhuffled demands into their propoſitions, on purpoſe that they might have 
e no ſatisfaction.” This declaration was looked upon by the party in the 
oppoſition, as no better than a defection from their cauſe ; and the earl was 
conſidered as a. valuable acquiſition gained by the king. Both parties now 
preparing for the field, it was eaſy to foreſee, that the diſpute could not be 
finiſhed without a deluge of blood being ſpilt; and therefore, having then a 
ſon, Robert, and a daughter, Dorothy, before he left his ſeat at Althorp, he 
very wiſely thought of ſettling his family affairs. On the thirtieth of 
„June, the eighteenth of Charles I. according to a power given him for 
«« ſettling the uſes of divers common recoveries ſuffered before his marriage, 
„he demiſes to Thomas, earl of Southampton, Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 
% Philip, lord Liſle, Algernon Sydney, Richard Spencer, eſquires, and fir 
„Edward Spencer, the manors of Wormleighton, Priors-marſton, Priors- 
* hardwick and Fenny-compton, with all his lands, tenements, &c. in 
«*« Warwickſhire ; the manors of Althorp, Great-Brinton, Stanton, Little- 
<« Brinton, Newbottle, Grove, alias Byefield, Over-Bodington, and Nether- 
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&c. there or elſewhere, in the ſaid county (except both the jointures of 


his mother, and his own lady, and all leaſes for lives) to hoid from the 


firſt of May, for the term of twenty- one years; yielding and paying to 
him, the ſaid Henry, lord Spencer, and to ſuch perſon or perſons, to 
whom the immediate reverſion or remainder of the premiſes reſpectively 
ſhall belong, the yearly rent of one thouſand two hundred pounds; upon 
truſt to employ the profits above that rent, in ſuch manner as he the ſaid 
lord Spencer, by writing, ſubſeribed in the preſence of two or more 
witneſſes, or by his will, ſhall appoint. And purſuant thereto, his lord- 
ſhip, by writing, bearing date the eleventh of July, 1642, under his 


hand, ſubſcribed in the preſence of Algernon Sydney, doctor Henry Ham- 


mond, and two other witneſſes, reciting, that he had demiſed to his ſaid 
truſtees before mentioned, the ſaid manors, &c. upon truſt, &c. now to 
the ſaid Henry, lord Spencer, and defires and declares, that the ſaid Tho- 


mas, earl of Southampton, Robert, earl of Leiceſter, and other the ſaid 
truſtees, ſhall permit him, or his aſſigns, to take the profits of the ſaid 
manors, lands, &c. during his life; and if he dies before the ſaid term be 


expired, that then his truſtees ſhall, out of the profits of the ſaid leaſe 


made to them, raiſe the ſum of one thouſand pounds for a legacy, for the 


lady Lucy Sydney; and the ſum of three: thouſand pounds for a legacy 


to his dear wife, Dorothy, lady Spencer; and the ſum of ten thouſand 


pounds for the portion of his daughter, Dorothy Spencer, to be paid on 
the day of her marriage; or, in caſe ſhe continue unmarried till the age 
of twenty-one years, that then ſhe receive the full intereſt of her por- 


tion, and from the age of ſeventeen, till twenty-one, receive three hun- 


dred pounds yearly, for her maintenance ; and till the age of ſeventeen, 
fitting maintenance. Alſo that the ſum of ſeven thouſand pounds be raiſed 
for the portion of the child his lady is big of, to be paid (if it be a ſon) 
at the age of eighteen years, if it be a daughter, at the day of her mar- 
riage; and, if unmarried till twenty-one, then to receive the full intereſt 
of her portion, &c. as before recited. And if they die unmarried, then 
the ſaid portions to be divided in three parts, one in their power to diſ- 

oſe of, and the other two to be equally divided amongſt his other children, 
bis ſon Robert Spencer, and his daughter or ſon that ſhall be living. And 
after the ſaid legacies, &c. raiſed as aforeſaid, that then the ſaid earl of 
Southampton, and his ſaid truſtees, ſhall permit his right heir to take the 


profits of the premiſes, during the reſt of the ſaid term.” 


His lordſhip's private affairs being thus ſettled, he devoted himſelf to the 


king's ſervice, not from any miſtaken principle of loyalty; for no noble 
family in England had ever- gained leſs by courts, than his had done ; but 
from a conviction that the leaders in the parliament had more dangerouy 
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views than they were willing to own; and that the king had made conceſ- 
fons that were ſufficient to ſecure the people and the conſtitution. It is 
certain, that his perſonal preſence gave vaſt. ſpirit to the king's affairs. He 
was then, in a manner, juſt entering into life, with all the advantages that 
judgment, penetration, wit, and perſon, can beſtow. His alliances were 
noble and numerous, his eſtate large, and his influence extenſive ; nor had 
he many connexions with thoſe who had precipitated the king into his 
unjuſtifiable meaſures, or were laviſhly devoted to the court. He is faid to 
have carried with him, when he took the field for the king, fifteen thouſand 
pounds in money, and one thouſand two hundred men. He attended his 
majeſty to York, and was with him at Nottingham, when the royal ſtandard 
was erected; The vaſt confluence of people, many of them of the greateſt 
rank in the kingdom, which repaired to it, ſoon altered the face of the 
king's affairs for the better, but his own ſentiments for the worſe. The 
lord Spencer, with all the wiſe and moderate party about his majeſty, adviſed 
him to renew his offers of accommodation, and even to add to them, and 
inſiſted upon it, that it was then in his power to obtain ſafe and honourable 
terms. Charles, of himſelf, was well diipoſed towards peace; but the 
favourable turn his affairs had taken, made him imagine he could preſcribe 
the terms, and fatally for himſelf and the kingdom, he was under engage- 
ments to the queen, to admit of no terms, without her participation; and 
was even under a kind of a pupilage to the agents ſhe had left about his per- 
ſon, who were all of them averſe to an accommodation. In ſhort, the 
papiſts, at this time, looked upon- the king's cauſe as their own. Many of 
them were very rich ; all of them had ſupplied him liberally with money, 
and were zealous in his ſervice ; while the queen, who was at their head, 
had done ſurpriſing things for him in Holland, and was now upon her return 
with ſupplies of all kinds for his army. The king, in the mean while, was 
rather cold than backward as to an accommodation, on the terms which the 
wiſeſt proteſtants about him wanted him to offer, which gave them great 
diſguſt. The lord Spencer was amongſt thoſe, who thought that the king's 
popiſh counſellors were now the greateſt evils that threatened the nation, 
and they became now more ſhy than ever in giving their advice. As to 
the lord Spencer, he followed the king from Nottingham to Shrewſbury, 
from whence he wrote a letter to his lady, which is ſo remarkable, that 
though it has been but very incorrectly, nay, unintelligibly copied, I ſhall 
give ſome extracts of it here. 8 6 


My deareſt heart, | 
„The king's condition is much improved of late, his force increaſeth 
«* daily, which increaſeth the inſolency of the papiſts. How much I am 
* unſatisfied with the proceedings here, I have at large expreſſed in ſeveral 
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letters. Neither js there wanting handſome occaſion to retire, were it not 
« for gaining honour.” He then ſays, though he rather would be 
« hanged than fight on the parliament's fide, yet, if there could be found 
« an expedient to falve the punctilio of honour, he would not continue 
* there an hour.” The diſcontent,” ſays he, * that I, and many other 
* honeſt men, receive daily, is beyond expreſſion. People are much divi- 
„ ded. The king is of late very much averſe to peace, by the perſuaſions 
« of 202 and 111.“ Though thoſe figures are not explained, yet it is eaſy 
to know who are meant by them, from the hiſtory of the times. The 
letter continues, It is likewiſe conceived, that the king has taken a 
„ reſolution not to do any thing in that way before the queen comes; for 
i people adviſing the king to agree with the parliament, was the occaſion 


4 of the queen's return. Till that time no advice will be received ; never- 


« thelefs, the honeſt men will take all ' occaſions to procare an accommo- 
« dation; which the king, when he ſent the late meſſages, did heartily 
« defire.” He then expreſſes himſelf very deſpondingly and doubtfully, 
concerning the king's intention and proceedings. The conclufion of this 
letter is prophetical. ** It is ſaid, ſays he, the king goes on Friday, to Che- 


«« ſter, for a day or two, leaving his forces here; which are fix thouſand 


« foot, one thouſand five hundred dragoons, and above two thouſand horſe. 
« There are four thouſand foot more raiſed, they ſay ; two thouſand by my 
lord Strange, one thouſand by fir Thomas Saliſbury, and one thouſand 
« two hundred by fir Edward Stradling ; all which will be here within a 
« few days. This is a lightning before death. 32 ET 
| , ebb | 0:7 am yours, e of OW 
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When the king marched from Shrewſbury, and came to Birmingham, his 
lordſhip from thence wrote another letter to his lady, informing her, that 


&© he expected ſoon to be at London, and that, not only the papiſts (whom 


% he deſigns under the figures 243), but moſt men believed, the king's army 
« would make its way there, though lord Eſſex's army was five times as 
« many as they were. And that the king was ſo awed by the papiſts, that 
&« he dares not propoſe peace, or accept it. But, if that be offered by the par- 
* liament, he, and others, would ſpeak their opinion, though concerning 
t the late treaty, they were threatened by the papiſts. That he had above 
« an hour's diſcourſe with the king, about the treaty, which he would be 
« glad the knew; but it was too long with cyphers, and unfit without; 
« elſe he had no commerce with his majeſty, fince they came from Notting- 
« ham. Thanks her for her care in ſupplying him with money; and that 
«© he gave ſix ſcore pounds for a horſe; an argument he might want the 
« ſooner; but, if he had been in danger of that, he would have ventured 
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% his body upon a worſe horſe. If he durſt write freely of all things, ſhe 
„ ſhould have more from him; for he could truly ſay of his writing in cha- 
« racters, as a great man of this kingdom ſaid of his ſpeaking, that he 
„ never knew what he meant to ſpeak, before he ſpake, nor what he had 
« ſaid after he had ſpoken.” . 

It is generally thought, and that with good reaſon, that an end muſt have 
been put to that fatal civil war, if the king could have reached London. 
For the ſtrength of the parliament's intereſt lay amongſt the preſbyterians 
there, yet they were far from approving of the bloody extremities to which 
matters were afterwards carried ; and the king had many real friends, both 
in London and Weſtminſter, who would have declared themſelves in his 
favour, had he. been able to have protected them. The parliament's army, 


however, ſtopped them at Edgecote, in Northamptonſhire ; and next day 


was fought, at Edgehill, the firſt general battle in that war, the particulars of 
which are to be found in all the hiſtories of that time. Though both ſides 
claimed the victory, yet the king, perhaps, from the moderation of the earl 
of Eſſex, reaped the advantage. All accounts agree, that the royal cavalry, 
in, which the lord Spencer charged as a volunteer, was irrefiſtable. His 
lordſhip's courage, by his behaviour that day, and on all other occafions, 
proved itſelf to be keen and intrepid; and though he declined, for reaſons 
ſufficiently explained in the extracts I have given from his letters, to accept 
of any poſt, either civil or military, but that of danger, under his majeſty, yet 
he ſerved him as faithfully and as zealouſly, as any ſubject he had. So many 


eminent and generous merits as appeared in the lord Spencer, could not be 


unobſerved by the moſt ungrateful prince and court; and therefore, by letters 
patent, dated at Oxford, the eighth of June, 1643, he was advanced to the 
degree and dignity of an earl, by the title of earl of Sunderland. 

It is common for hiſtorians to approve of, or condemn, the conduct of a 


prince, or a general, according. to the good or bad ſucceſs that attends it. 


All hiſtorians agree in blaming Charles for undertaking the fiege of Glou- 
ceſter, inſtead of marching directly to London; but it appears from the 
private letters between the earl of Sunderland and his counteſs, which never 
were meant to be publiſhed, that his lordſhip blamed this ſtep, long before 
the event ſhewed it to be a wrong one; for this nobleman, after having had 
the glory of being with prince Rupert, at the taking of Briſtol, intended 
to have ſet out from thence, and to 3 joined the king at Oxford, in his 


march to London. With this view, he made a travelling party with ſome of 

his friends, and they took Bath in their way; but, when they reached 

Oxford, they underſtood, to their amazement, that his majeſty was gone to 

beſiege Glouceſter. In a letter he ſent to his counteſs, the ninth of Auguſt, 

1043, he ſays, That the king's going to Glouceſter was, in the opinion of 

5 80 very unadviſed. The queen is unſatisfied in it; ſo is all the people 
Vor. . i 
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* of quality.” Notwithſtanding all this, his lordſhip's native principles of 
honour made him join the king at that unfortunate fiege, where he went 
through all the duties of the _ trenches, equally as the meaneſt volunteer 
in the army. He ſtill kept up a moſt entertaining, though tender corre- 
ſpondence with his counteſs ; for, ſays he, in a letter dated Auguſt the 
twenty-fifth, | OY HEEL 


« My deareſt heart. e 
* Tuſt as I was going out of the trenches, on Wedneſday, I received your 
te letter of the twentieth of this inſtant, which gave me ſo much ſatis- 
faction, that it put all the inconveniencies of this ſiege out of my thoughts, 
At that inſtant, if I had followed my own inclinations, I had returned an 
% anſwer to your's; writing to you, and hearing from you, being the moſt 
« pleaſant entertainment I am capable of receiving in any place; but eſpe- 
* cially here, where, but when I am in the trenches (which place is ſeldom 
„ without my company) I am more ſolitary than ever I was in my life; this 
country being very full of private cottages, in one of which I am quar- 
<< tered, where my lord Falkland did me the honour to ſup.” From the 
ſame letter, we have a curious particular concerning mr. Chillingworth, 
which may well account why that great writer, both in his own life-time, 
and fince his death, has been charged with Socinianiſm. Every one knows 
that he left his ſtudy for the camp, and that he ſerved in the king's army 
as an engineer. He was particularly intimate with the earl of Devonſhire, 
who was at the ſame ſiege, and at whoſe quarters he ſtaid till he was com- 
manded to his duty ; and then he lived at the ear] of Sunderland's quarters, 
which, it ſeems, was nearer to the trenches. The earl happening to be at 
fir Nicholas Selwin's, mr. Chillingworth, whom the earl calls his little engi- 
neer, attended him thither ; and the lord Falkland, who had a great turn 
for controverſial divinity, ſupped with them. For my own part (fays the 
« earl in the ſame letter) I think it not unwiſely done of him (meaning mr. 
« Chillingworth) to change his profeſſion ; and I think you would have been 


* 


of my mind, if you had heard him diſpute laſt night with my lord 


A 


Falkland, in favour of Socinianiſm, wherein he was, by his lordſhip, ſo 
« often confounded, that really it appears he has much more reaſon for 
« his engines, than for his opinion.” By this paſſage, it appears, that his 
lordſhip's religious opinions were ſo orthodox, that he had but a mean judg- 
ment of mr. Chillingworth's abilities, great as they were, when he employed 
them in a bad cauſe. The concluſion of this letter, is as follows: «© Our 
gallery will be finiſhed within this day or two, and then we ſhall ſoon 
« diſpatch our mine, and them with it. Many of the ſoldiers are confident 
„that we ſhall have the town within this four days, which I extremely long 
for; not that I am weary of the ſiege, for really, though we ſuffer many 
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«' jHconveniencies, yet I am not ill pleaſed with this variety, ſo directly 
«« oppolite, as being in the trenches with ſo much good company; together 
« with the noiſe and tintamarre of guns and drums, with the horrid ſpec- 


e tacles, and hideous cries of dead and hurt men, is to the ſolitarineſs of 


« my quarter ; which often brings into my thoughts, how infinitely more 
« happy I ſhould eſteem myſelf, quietly to enjoy your company at Althorpe, 
« than to be troubled with the noiſes, and engaged in the factions, of the 
« court, which I ſhall ever endeavour to avoid, &c. When we were at 
« Briſtol, fir William was there; but I hear he is now gone to Hereford, 
« for which I envy him, and all others, that can go to their own houſes ; 
« but I hope, ere long, you will let me have your company, the thought of 
« which is to me moſt pleaſant, and paſſionately deſired, by 3 

| on K 


The laſt letter of his lordſhip's I ſhall quote, is dated at Oxford, Septem- 
ber the ſixteenth, 1643, which was but four days before the battle of New- 
berry, in which he fell; and it contains ſo many eminent ſtrokes of his 


| own character, as well as proofs of his judgment, that I ſhall give the 
whole of it to my reader: 


« Since I wrote to you laſt from Sulbey, we had ſome hopes of fighting 
« with lord Eſſex's army, having certain intelligence of his being in a field 
« convenient enough, called Ripple Field, towards which we advanced 
« with all poſſible ſpeed ; upon which, he retired with his army to Tewx- 
« bury, where, by the advantage of the bridge, he was able to make good 
« his quarter with five hundred men againſt twenty-thouſand ; ſo that, 
« though we were ſo near as to have been with him in two hours, his 
« quarter being ſo ſtrong, it was reſolved on Thurſday, as he would not 


« fight with us, we ſhould endeavour to force him to it, by cutting off his 


« proviſions ; for which purpoſe, the beſt way was, for the body of our 
« army to go back to Eveſham, and for our horſe to diſtreſs him. Upon 
« which, I and others reſolved to come for a few days to Oxford, where we 
arrived late on Thurſday night, there being no poſſibility of fighting very 
* ſuddenly. As ſoon as I came, I went to your father's, where I found 
Alibone, with whoſe face I was better pleaſed than with any of the 
* ladies there. This expreſſion is ſo much a bolder thing than charging 
lord Eſſex, that ſhould this letter miſcarry, and come to the knowledge 
of our dames, I ſhould, by having my eyes ſcratched out, be cleared from 
coming away from the army for fear; where, if I had ſtaid, its odds, if 


had loſt more than one. Laſt night very good news came to court, 


«6 


that we, yeſterday morning, fell upon a horſe quarter of the enemy, and 
cut off a regiment; and my lord of Newcaſtle hath killed and taken 
| | | | L113 2 
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« priſoners two whole regiments of hotſe and foot, that iſſued out of Hull; 
« which place he hath hopes to take. By the ſame meſſenger, laft night, 
<« the king fent the queen word, he would come hither on Monday or 
« Tueſday.; upon one of which days, if he alter his reſolutions, I ſhall not 
« fail to return to the army. I am afraid our fitting down before Glouceſter 
% has hindered us from making an end of the war this year, which nothin 
« could keep us from doing, if we had a month's more time, which we loft 
« there; for we never were in a more profperous condition. And yet the 
«« divifions do not at all diminith, eſpecially between 142 and 412, by which 
e we receive prejudice. I never ſaw 83 (the king) uſe any body with more 
„ negle& than 100 (the earl of Holland), and we ſay he is not uſed much 
« better by the queen. Mrs. Jermin met my lord Jermin (who, notwith- 
ſtanding your intelligence, 1s but a baron) with whom I came to Wood- 
ſtock, who told me ſhe would write to you, which I hope ſhe hath done; 
for, ſince I came here, I have ſeen no creature but your father, and m 
uncle ; fo that I am altogether ignorant of the intrigues of this place. 
« Before I go hence, I hope ſomebody will come from you; however, 
« before. I go hence, I ſhall have a letter for you. I take the beſt care I can 
« about my oeconomical affairs; I am afraid I ſhall not be able to get you a 
better houſe, every body thinking me mad for ſpeaking about it. Pray 
« bleſs Poppet (this was his daughter, afterwards marchioneſs of Hallifax) 
« for me, and tell her, I would have writ to her, but that, upon mature deli- 
beration, I found it uncivil to return an anſwer to a lady in another cha- 
« rafter than her own, which I am not yet learned enough to do. I can- 
« not, by walking about my chamber, call any thing more to mind to ſet 
« down here, and really I have made you no ſmall compliment in writing 
« thus much; for I have ſo great a cold, that I do nothing but ſneeze, and 
« my eyes do nothing but water, all the while I am in this poſture of hold- 
ing down my head. I beſeech you preſent his ſervice to my lady, who is 
<< moſt paſſionately and perfectly, 
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(C 'Yours, | | 
«<SUNDERLAND-” 


The melancholy events that ſucceeded, too well juſtified his lordſhip's 
' foreſight. His majeſty, when it was too late, found all the ſpecious reaſons 
that had been urged for undertaking the ſiege of Glouceſter, vaniſhed into 
ſmoke. The earl of Eſſex, who commanded the parliament's forces, 
advanced againſt the king, and forced him to raiſe the ſiege about a fort- 
night before the above letter was written; and the earl took poſſeſſion of 
the city on the fixth of September. As the earl of Sunderland, by his ſitu- 
ation in the army, did not think himſelf obliged to do the mechanical parts 
of an officer's or a ſoldier's duty, ſo we perceive, by the above letter, that 
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when there was no action, or ſign of action, he ſometimes enjoyed the com- 
pany of his friends; and by the little we know of his character from his 
writings, he was poſſeſſed of every quality that could adorn ſocial or dome- 
ſtic life. Perceiving that a battle was unavoidable, he inſtantly returned to 
the king's army, and, on the twentieth of September the battle of New- 
berry was fought. It was one of the ſharpeſt and moſt deſperate that had 
happened during all that civil war. The earl of Sunderland ſerved amongſt 
the horſe, who, as uſual, did prodigies of unavailing valour ; for the king, 
in fact, was worſted, and his lordſhip: (who, according to Whitlock, who 
had his intelligence from the account of the battle ſent by Eſſex to the par- 
liament) © commanded part of the horſe,” but according to the earl of 
Clarendon, who had better opportunities of information, he had no com- 
mand ** was wounded by a cannon ball, which ſoon put an end to his life, 
« in his twenty-third year.” The king being obliged to quit the field of 
battle, his lordſhip's body, amongſt others, was ſtripped and rifled ; and 
when his effects, which he had left at Oxford, were examined, one of his 
ſervants received money for redeeming it. Y TD” 5 Tort 
His father-in-law, the earl of Leiceſter, then reſided at Oxford, and 
wrote a ſenſible, but pathetic, letter to his daughter, the counteſs, upon the 
death of her huſband. His lordſhip had left her with child, which proved 
a daughter, named Penelope, who died ſoon after ſhe was born. We 
have already ſeen the proviſions he made for the reſt of his family. His 
daughter, Dorothy, in 1656, was married to fir George Saville, baronet ; 
and, on the ſecond of January, that year, ſhe and her huſband gave a gene- 
ra] releaſe to Robert, ear] of Leiceſter, Dorothy, counteſs of Sunderland, 
and the other truſtees, for the ten thouſand pounds, which her father had 
left her for her fortune. Sir George Saville afterwards was created marquis 
of Hallifax ; and during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. he was one 
of the moſt leading men in England. His works, which diſcover a great 
deal of wit and knowledge of mankind, were publiſhed by his grand-daugh- 
ter, the counteſs of Burlington. As to the counteſs dowager of Sunder- 
land, ſhe was, for many years, the living patron of beauty and virtue. She 
ſupported, as long as ſhe could, the fellow-ſufferers for the ruinous cauſe 
in which her huſband fell, and then ſhe lived with her father at Penſhurſt. 
On the eighth of June 1652, ſhe married, with the conſent of the earl 
her father, a relation, Robert Smyth of Sutton, at Hone and Bounds, 
in Kent, eſquire, ſon and heir of fir John Smyth, baronet (by Ifabella, 
his wife; daughter of Robert Rich, firſt earl of Warwick) ſon and heir 
of fir Thomas Smyth, uncle of Thomas Smyth, created lord viſcount 
Strangford, who had to wife, Barbara, daughter of Robert Sidney, the firſt 
earl of Eſſex. She lived to the year 1683-4, and was buried by her lord at 
Brinton. The preſent fir Sidney Stafford Smyth, one of the barons of his 
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majeſty's. court of exchequer, and lately one of the commiſſioners of the 
great ſeal, for executing the office of lord chancellor of Great-Britain, is her 
great-grandſon. by her ſecond huſband. © © 
I ſhall forbear to tranſcribe the encomiums made by the travelling tutor of 
Robert, the ſecond earl of Sunderland, becauſe thoſe characters generally run 
in the ſame ſtrain of adulation, whether applied to the deſerving or undeſerving. 
It is certain, however, that Robert, earl of Sunderland, lived long enough in the 
higheſt ſtations, to juſtify all that could be faid of his great abilities, having 
made the tour of Europe upon his travels. Upon his return, he entered 
upon life with all the advantages any ſubject could defire. His natural 
turn for politeneſs and a court, ſoon recommended him to Charles II. but 
we do not find, either from public or private information, that ever he 
dipped into the ſcandalous exceſſes of that reign. On the contrary, his 
majeſty perceiving, that he had a turn for buſineſs, and that too of the 
moſt delicate and important nature, a treaty of commerce, commonly 
called the American treaty, having been lately concluded between England 
and Spain, viz. in 1670, the king of England, inſtigated by French counſels, 
had taken a ſecret reſolution to break the tripple alliance, by attacking the 
Dutch ; but, as the friendſhip of Spain was of great importance in ſuch an 
event, he nominated the earl of Sunderland, in 1671, to be his extraordi- 
nary ambaſſador at the court of Madrid. His lordſhip was well qualified 
for this employment, by the decency of his behaviour, and the politeneſs of 
his manners, as well as the ſoundneſs of his judgment. Sir William Go- 
dolphin was then envoy extraordinary at that court ; but, upon the earl of 
Sunderland's repairing thither, he was made ordinary ambaſſador. They at 
firſt intended to have made a joint entry, but their equipages not being 
ready, their audience was in private. It is plain, from what paſſed in that 
audience, that the two Engliſh miniſters were inſtructed to endeavour to 
ſecure France againſt any apprehenſion from Spain, if the French king 
ſhould join England againſt the Dutch, who, as the ordinary ambaſſador 
told the conde de Penaranda, who was appointed by the court of Spain to 
confer with them, had been very impertinent to the king his maſter. With 
this view, they did all they could to prevent the ratification of a treaty, 
which had been concluded at the Hague, between France and Holland. 
In their ſecond conference, © we expoſed (ſays the joint diſpatch of the two 
ambaſſadors to the earl of Arlington, amongſt whoſe papers it is printed) 
« to him, the king our maſter's deep reſentment of the Dutch ill behaviour 
« to him, as well by perſonal indignities, as many contraventions of the 
late treaty, which his majeſty had hitherto diſſembled, not to diſcompoſe 
«« the tripple alliance; his reſolution, at length, to right himſelf, God wil- 
« ling, by force of arms, in conjunction with the moſt Chriſtian king, diſa- 
« tisfied alſo with the inſolence of their proceedings, who had been induced 
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< to aſſiſt our maſter in this quarrel. But, though the king, for: his own 
% honour, and the good of his kingdoms, had been obliged to this reſolu- 
« tion, he would not formally engage in the undertaking, till he had pro- 
« yided ſuch ſecurity for the peace between Spain and France, and ſuch 
« farther conveniencies for the crown of Spain, as might juſtify to her 
% majeſty, and the world, the great concerments he had for the intereſts of 
« this monarchy. We then propoſed, that this crown would either join 
« with the two kings, our maſter, and the French, in the war, or declare 
« à neutrality, with ſuch conveniencies to Spain in either caſe, as our private 
inſtructions directed us to offer. He anſwered little beſides his ſurprize at 
« ſuch a determination, and the diſavowing any knowledge here of our 
« maſter's differences with Holland, which, he hoped, were capable of being 
« compoſed by a fair mediation, which we would not ſeem to hearken unto; 
and then prayed us, that we would give him what we had ſaid in writing, 
«© to the end he might repreſent the ſame to the queen and council, which 
% we did on the twenty-ſixth, ſigning it, in Engliſh, but with a tranſlation 
„ in Spaniſh. We have deſired a ſpeedy anſwer, but as yet received none; 
« and we think that the matter hath begotten ſo various opinions among 
«© theſe miniſters, and is, in its own nature, fo difficult for them, that they 
« will not come to any reſolution thereupon, fo ſpeedily as we wiſh, for his 
«© majeſty's ſatisfaction.” 1 | ES. 

It is remarkable that the ear] of Sunderland, and fir William Godolphin, 
were the two firſt foreign miniſters at the court of Madrid, who had ever 
obtained a private audience of the king and queen mother of Spain, without 
making a public entry. In the ſubſequent part of their negotiation, their 
ſucceſs was but very indifferent. They perceived, that the court of Spain 
was unwilling to break with the Dutch, for fear of aggrandizing France too 
much. But indeed, the ſlowneſs and trifling of the court of Madrid was 
extremely diſguſting to the earl, as appears by the following diſpatch from 
his lordſhip to the lord Arlington, dated February the third, O. S. 1672. 


« My lord, 

60 4 giving your lordſhip an account of what I have done, I would, if 
« I could, tell you what I am like to do; which indeed is fo hard to do, 
« that I believe none of the junta know their, own minds, on which our 
« negotiation depends. They all deſire extremely to aſſiſt the Dutch, and 
% would do it without any kind of helitation, but for fear of the king, 
though the French were yet more powerful than they are. I hope mr. 
<« 'Godolphin will be able to carry more certain news, which he grows very 
„ impatient to do; ſo much he envies this courier, as thinking him the 
*© happieſt man in the world. I ſend him now for what concerns the duke, 
having another here ready, if there ſhould be occaſion. His marriage 
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* with the archdutcheſs is talked of as publicly as ſuch things uſed to be 
< in other places, when a dozen people know them. Mr. Godolphin is very 
little ſatisfied with Madrid, though he has ſeen the fineſt thing which has 
«© heen a great while; a comedy, with ſcenes and machines, which the 
prince de Stigliano gave to the king and queen in the Retiro; whither all 
the ambaſſadors were invited; and to accommodate the difficulty of pre- 
, cedency, on the pretence of not meeting with the nuncio, he, and all the 
* reſt were put into a box, on the right hand of the king's, and we were 
alone in one of the other ſide; ſo that the German ambaſſador, being one 
of thoſe, though the nuncio and French were there, we had reaſon to be 
«« ſatisfied. This I write, to let your lordſhip ſee how ingenious theſe peo- 
« ple are in ſuch things, which is not ſtrange ; for, I believe, they think 
«© more of them than all the reſt of the world. I did not know whether I 
% ſhould viſit the cardinal de Aragon, who is of the junta, becauſe he gives 
% the hand to nobody in his own houſe; which, depending on the fame 
« thing as the nuncio's taking place, and, finding the not meeting him to 
ebe very convenient to avoid all diſputes, for, on that pretence, the king's. 
« ambaſladors never ſend their coaches to any entry, nor are. themſelves, 
„ where there is any difficulty of that kind, I have not yet ſeen the car- 
% dinal; but, if your lordſhip thinks it proper, it is yet time enough, and I 
« can turn it into a compliment from the king; therefore, I defire you will 
e pleaſe to direct me, in the next letter you do me the honour to write to 
«© me, Reading all this ſtuff about precedency, your lordſhip will be of 
«© mr. Godolphin's mind, who ſays, they talk here of buſineſs, but they 
« have none, but how to get the hand of one another. 
I am ſtill in fir William Godolphin's houſe, it being impoſſible for me 
« yet to be any where elſe, which I think is not very eaſy to him, though 
«© I do all I can to make it ſo. Mr. Godolphin helps me very much, fo that, 
«© though he leaves us before my equipage comes, I mean to go to the houſe 
J have taken, which was the baron de Batteville's, one of the beſt in Ma- 
«« drid, with a very fine garden, full of orange-trees and fountains, which 
I ſhall after wiſh at Euſton with myſelf. 
« believe your lordſhip does not think me likely to be concerned for the 
« bankers, but unluckily I am at this time; but I will not trouble you with 
« ſuch affairs, though I have ſent to my wife to do it, if it ſhould be neceſ- 
_ « ſary, which I cannot gueſs at this diſtance. I hope long before this comes 
to your lordſhip's hands, you will be perfectly free of all remainders of 
the gout, which is earneſtly wiſhed by, my lord, 
| | Yours, &c. 


By a ſucceeding diſpatch, it appears, that the two Engliſh ambaſſadors had 
offered, in the name of their maſter, a guaranteeſhip for the peace of Aix-la- 
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chapelle, during the minority of his catholic majeſty ; but this offer was attended 
with ſeveral conditions diſagreeable to the court of Spain. The firſt was an 
intimation that the kings of England and France were determined to make 
war upon the States General ; giving as a reaſon, on the port of England, this 
frivolous circumſtance ; ** A Dutch admiral, at the head of his fleet, havin 
« refuſed to ſtrike fail to the Engliſh flag; though it is certain that that flag 
was carried only by a little yatch, which could not be called a ſhip of war, 
the captain of which failed through the Dutch fleet by order of the Engliſh 
court, on purpoſe to pick that occaſion for a quarrel, The embaſſadors 
next propoſed to the queen regent of Spain as follows; © That her catholic 
«© majeſty would join with the king our maſter, and the moſt chriſtian king, 
ce in a war, this next enſuing ſpring, upon the States General; in which all 
e the conqueſts made upon them by the arms of Spain, and confining upon 
ce the territories of the catholic king, ſhall remain in propriety to him for 
« ever; and likewiſe what other places and countries the moſt chriſtian kin 
© ſhall make himſelf maſter of by his arms, if ag convenient for Spain, 
« ſhall be exchanged for others more convenient for France, and of leſs im- 
* portance to his moſt catholic majeſty. But if the queen ſhall not determine 
4 to engage in this intended war with the king our maſter, he has commanded 
< us to defire, that her majeſty will be pleaſed to remain in ſuch a neutralit 
ce as the crown of Spain obſerved during the laſt war he had with the States 
“General. And in caſe the queen ſhall think fit to enter into the league 
e propoſed, or remain in the neutrality deſired, the king our maſter will be 
anſwerable to her, that ſhe ſhall receive all the advantageous conditions and 
aſſurances from France, which ſhe can defire, for the keeping the peace with 
Spain inviolable, at leaſt during the king's minority, with ſuch a fair and 
equal regulation of the diſputes upon Linke, Conde, les Eſciſes de Nieuport, 
and their dependancies, as ſhall be convenient for both parties. And for the 
performance of all this, the king our maſter is and will be ready to enter 
into a guaranty with his imperial majeſty, and the crown of Sweden.” 
In anſwer to this memorial, the count de Penaranda delivered to the am- 
baſſadors, a. paper in writing, exprefling the ſurprize of his court, that the king 
of England, who had been, in a manner, the author of the triple alliance, 
ſhould now act ſo inconſiſtently as to ſeek to break it. The queen of Spain, 
at the ſame time, offered her mediation to compoſe any differences that had 
ariſen between England and Holland. From this anſwer it was plain, that 
Spain could not be brought to act againſt Holland, nor even to be neutral; and 
the ambaſſadors, in their reply, iutimated as much, together with their appre- 
henſions that a war might break out between Spain and England. This 
declaration produced a very ſharp reply, and indeed a kind of defiance on the 
part of Spain, with a menace, that if England ſhould attack Holland, her 
catholic majeſty would inſtantly prohibit all commerce and communication 
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between the two kingdoms. The truth is, the pretexts urged for the war, on 
the part of England, were frivolous, and ſuch as the ambaſſadors themſelves 
ſeemed to be aſhamed of. The earl of Sunderland therefore wrote to lord 
Arlington, to countermand his lady's voyage to Spain, which he had once re- 
ſolved on. It appears, that fir William Godolphin, during the earl of Sun- 
derland's abode at Madrid, ſubſiſted upon his Iordſhip's purſe ; and the letters 
he wrote after the earl left that court, are full of the moſt lamentable com- 
plaints, even to his wanting the neceſſaries of life. I am reduced” (ſays he, 
in a diſpatch to my lord Arlington, dated the thirteenth of April, O. 8. 
1672,) „not only to want the decent habit of an ambaſſador, but even the 
very neceſſaries of living; proteſting ſeriouſly, that I know not how to eat 
< till I can have an anſwer to this letter, without pawning the very furniture of 
my houſe; and when I ſhall tell your lordſhip, that I am forced to keep 
John Sampſon, your courier, here, for not being able to ſpare for his charges 
© home fifty pound ready money, from the other more preciſe uſes which his 
© majeſty's ſervice obligeth me to, I hope to obtain your lordſhip's compaſſion 
« at leaſt, as I beg your favour to repreſent my caſe to his majeſty, and the 
&* lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, with my humble ſuit for the payment 
te of my great arrears out of the exchequer.“ I cannot ſay whether thoſe 
complaints were well founded, for they are frequent in the diſpatches of 
Engliſh ambaſſadors in all reigns. The earl of Sunderland, it 1s probable, 
having more weight at court, was better ſupplied ; for we underſtand, that his 
allowance was one hundred pounds a week, 

In the mean while, king Charles was taking very unpopular meaſures in 
England. He had thrown himſelf into the hands of five miniſters, Clifford, 
Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale ; and a viſit which his ſiſter, 
the dutcheſs of Orleans, paid him at Dover, confirmed him in the golden 
chains of France, The duke of York openly avowed himſelf a papiſt, and 


* 


being now a widower, he made his addreſſes to Maria D'Eſte, a foreigner, of the 
7 of Modena, a houſe which was known to be bigotted to that religion. 
The houſe of commons had expreſſed themſelves very ſeverely both againſt the 
miniſtry and the Engliſh alliance with France. Charles, as uſual, endeavoured 
to temporize. He agreed to ſome popular bills, and diſmiſſed the moſt ob- 
noxious of his miniſters. The parliament, however, ſtill continued to examine 
into grievances, and to exclaim againſt the French alliance. Charles, thus 
finding that it would be impoſſible for him to prevail with the commons 
to grant him money, unleſs he changed his foreign ſyſtem, was therefore 
prevailed upon to liſten to a ſeparate peace with Holland, which was accord- 
ingly concluded. It does not appear that the earl of Sunderland had taken any 
concern all this while in the adminiſtration. Upon his leaving Spain, Charles 
had appointed him his ambaſſador extraordinary at the court of France ; and in 


the year 1673, when conferences for a general peace were held at Cologne, 


> 
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under the mediation of Sweden, his lordſhip was named the firſt plenipotentiary 
from England, the other two being fir Lionel Jenkins, and fir Joſeph Williamſon, 
Though this negotiation had no effect, yet the ear] of Sunderland acquired a 
great character for. his addreſs and application to buſineſs; and on the twenty- 
ſeventh of May, 1674, he was ſworn of his majeſty's privy-council. He 
remained in England till the firſt of Auguſt, 1672. At that time, the famous 
congreſs of Nimeguen was holding under the mediation of Charles, who had 
not yet been prevailed upon to break with France. It does not fall within 
my deſign to recount the ſeveral intrigues of the cabinet, or the events of the 
field. It is certain, that the earl of Sunderland had contracted, at this time, an 
intimate friendſhip with the earl of Danby, the lord treaſurer, who was the 
great inſtrument in effecting the moſt popular meaſure of that reign, and in its 
conſequences the moſt important, I mean, the marriage of the prince of Orange 
with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York. While this 
negotiation was at a. ſtand, through the intrigues of France, the earl of 
Sunderland was ſent to that court, with inſtructions more ſpirited than was 
uſual for Charles to give to his miniſters ; for he had it in charge to inſiſt upon 
the French king's reſtitution of his conqueſts, and to demand a categorical 
anſwer in a day or two. ** To this,” ſays his lordſhip, in a diſpatch, dated from 
Paris, the ſecond of Auguſt, 1678, * his majeſty (meaning the French king) 
« anſwered, that he certainly believed the propoſitions he had made at Nime- 
ce guen would be accepted; and that the peace was perhaps now ſigned ; or if 
« any ſmall difficulty remained, it might eaſily be removed by the king my 
“ maſter, which he doubted not but he would do. I faid, I was very con- 
e fident that Spain and Holland neither could nor would conſent to any thing 
{© leſs than the total reſtitution of the towns; and that though the king my 
«© maſter's inclinations were for peace, rather than war, he muſt chuſe the 
© latter, if the expedient he offered was not accepted, and that I had but a 
ce day or two to expect his reſolutions. To which I was anſwered, that every 
moment news was expected from Nimeguen, and till then, it was unneceſſary 
to think of any thing elſe. I told him I believed no accommodation could 
** prevail with Spain and Holland, but the abſolute reſtitution of the towns; 
nor that neither, after a certain time, which either was, or would be ſoon, 
« expired. | | | 
Xo he French king had foreſeen a ſeparate treaty was ſigned at Nimeguen, 
almoſt at the very time that the above diſpatch came to the hands of the ear! 
of Danby ; whoſe anſwer to the earl of Sunderland was, © That he had juſt 
received his letter, and that his majeſty had commanded him to fend back 
the courier (having received the news that the peace was ſigned between 
© France and the States, but knew not the particulars) that he might loſe no 
time in going to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and letting him know, that 
** the king hopes he had ſuffered all things to return to * lars ſtate they 
| | 2 
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t they were, when his majeſty entered with him into the treaty of the 
* ſeventeenth of May ;” his lordſhip was further inſtructed to intimate to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, that if Charles was not gratified in his demands, he 
ſhould look upon himſelf as being unjuſtly dealt with. He even went ſo far 
upon the French court's trifling with Charles, and the Dutch likewiſe, as to 
tell the miniſters of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, © That they muſt make good 
te the aſſurances given for the evacuating of the towns, if they defire the con- 
* tinuance of his majeſty's friendſhip, who had reſolved to let his troops be 
with the prince of Orange, until there be either a ceſſation of arms, ot an 
<« affurance, that the towns ſhould be evacuated.” “ 

I have mentioned thoſe particulars, for the honour of the earl of Sunderland, 
and to prove, that he was entirely unacquainted with the ſecret negotiation that 
had been entered into between Charles and the French king, by which the 
latter was to give the former an annual penſion, provided he would deſiſt from 
favouring the allies, and for proſecuting the plan of peace that had been con- 
certed with the prince of Orange, at the court of England. It is certain that 
the earl of Danby had a hand in this negotiation, by the particular command of 
Charles; and had the earl of Sunderland known any thing of it, undoubtedly 
he muſt have dropt ſome intimations of it in the unreſerved correſpondence he 
carried on with his friend. So far from this, we find, amongſt the earl of 


Danby's papers, which were pron. the following diſpatch from the earl of 
Sunderland to him: 


" My lord, 


« Your lordſhip had always ſo ill an opinion of my negotiation at this court, 
<« that you will not wonder to find, that they change juſt a as they think we may 
ec be uſeful to them, that being the meaſure they go by. The peace being 
© now agreed betwixt this court and the States, I ſuppoſe there will be no 
occaſion for my continuing much longer here; but in the mean time, muſt 
beg leave to tell your lordſhip, that fince I came hither, I am fure I have 
paſſed three quarters of my time at St. Germains, or on the way to it, and 
that I was never there one minute, but upon the king's bufineſs ; and that I 
do not think I have omitted any thing that could have been done by one in 
my place. But it is certain, that the difficulties were made at Nimeguen, on 
purpoſe either to obtain, by our maſter's help, that ſome of the towns might 
have remained in the power of France, or elſe to occaſion the lapſe of the 
time, and ſo ſave ſo much money; for the peace has, without queſtion, been 
c reſolved here a great while. 

The court is this day gone to Fontainbleau; I intend to follow in a few 

days, to be more ready to obey any orders the king ſhall pleaſe to ſend me. 
] am intirely your lordſhip's moſt faithful, and moſt humble ſervant, 

„ SUNDERLAND.” 


4 Paris, Auguſt 72 1078.” 
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The earl of Danby's anſwer diſcovers the difficulties both the king and he 
were under, in keeping up appearances with the allies, without letting the earl 
of Sunderland into the ſecret, and is as follows, © As you tell me in that of 
« the 22, that I had always ſo bad an opinion of that court, that I will believe 
e no good can come from it; ſo I doubt not but your lordſhip muſt be of the 
« ſame opinion by the tricks and evaſions you meet with from them every day. 
ce ſhewed your letters to his majeſty, as alſo one I received from you by lord 
« Dunbarton. - But the truth is, his majeſty doth now expect ſo little reality 
« from France, that he does not much buſy his thoughts how to tranſact with 
« them; being ſatisfied, that if they can propoſe any thing to us, which may 
« be for their intereſt, they will not fail to do it themſelves ; and whatever his 
« majeſty ſhall propoſe, they will only make uſe of it (as they have done) 
« either to procure delays by it, or to talk of it, to the creating jealouſies 
« betwixt us and their enemies. For theſe reaſons, his majeſty commands me 
<« to let your lordſhip know, that he will propoſe nothing, but that he would 
« have you give the ſame good words to the French king as he did you.“ 
The reader, in the common hiſtories of the time, will learn the event of all 
this management, and how diſagreeable the whole of it was to the parliament 
and people of England, till at laſt Charles was obliged once more to think of 
altering his miniſters. On the eighth of October, 1678, the earl of Sunder- 
land wrote to the earl of Danby, to aſk the king's leave for his returning to 
England for a month, or leſs ; which ſeems to have been granted him. About 
this time, a freſh breach between the king and the houſe of commons hap- 
pened on account of fir Joſeph Williamſon, one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, whom the houſe had committed, and the king had releaſed. His majeſty, 
however, was at laſt obliged to give way, and on the ninth of February, 
1678-9, he being removed, the earl of Sunderland was appointed to ſucceed 
him as one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of State. When his lordſhip 
returned to England, he found every thing in confuſion, on account of the 
diſcoveries which had been made by Mr. Montague againſt lord Danby. The 
earl of Sunderland could not think that he had been well treated by his friend, 
in being continued ambaſſador extraordinary at a court, where ſo dangerous a 
negotiation was carried on without his knowledge. He ſeems to have imputed 
his fituation to the earl of Danby ; nor in all the perſecutions which that noble- 
man underwent from the houſe of commons, do we find the ſmalleſt impu- 
tation thrown out againſt the earl of Sunderland, though they were jealous, 
almoſt to a degree of injuſtice, againſt all who were concerned in the miniſtry. 
In this critical ſituation of affairs, his lordſhip joined with the duke of 
Monmouth and the earl of Eſſex, againſt the earl of Danby. A total alteration 
of meaſures then took place, and the earl of Sunderland was looked upon for 
{ome time as being at the head of the miniſtry. To ſecure his own power, 


he inſiſted upon his kinſman the lord Shafteſbury being again brought into the 
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adminiſtration z to which the duke of Monmouth, and the earl of Eſſex, who 
was made lord treaſurer in the room of the earl of Danby, conſented. Sir 
William Temple had been called over from Holland to be the other principal 
ſecretary of ſtate; but that 5 man declined it, chiefly, as was thought, on 
account of the ill opinion he had conceived againſt the earl of Shafteſbury, 
whoſe introduction he found had been reſolved upon by the other three noble- 
men. It is greatly for the honour of the earl of Sunderland, that though ſir 
William Temple had a very indifferent opinion of the miniſtry, he ſtill con- 
tinued in a good correſpondence with his lordſhip; and, though then no miniſter, 
he talked with great freedom to the king, and was even the firſt who ſuggeſted 
to his majeſty to change his council, and to throw himſelf into the hands of 
the ableſt, moſt popular, wiſeſt, and moſt independent of his ſubjects. The 
king was fully ſenſible how ſalutary this advice was, and the earl of Sunderland 
was one of the three noblemen to whom ſir William was to open the affair, 
but under the ſeal of the ſtricteſt ſecrecy. The other two were the lord chan- 
cellor Finch, and the earl of Eſſex. All of them highly reliſhed the pro- 
poſal, and were permitted to wait upon the king, that the new ' counſellors 
might be fixed upon. Sir William Temple had mentioned the earl of Hal- 
lifax, who was thought a man of the greateſt abilities of any ſubject in the 
kingdom, either to forward or perplex meaſures ; and both the king and the 
lords at laſt agreed to his being brought in. This made an opening for the 
ear] of Sunderland to propoſe the introducing the earl of Shafteſbury into their 
ſcheme of eee e for no diſtinction was to be made of parties. All 
who were qualified as above, were to be admitted. The king had ſhewn great 
unwillingneſs to admit the earl of Hallifax, which probably was concerted 
between him and the earl of Sunderland. The king of himſelf mentioned the 
earl of Shafteſbury, as having the ſame right to be admitted as lord Hallifax 

had ; to which the three lords agreed, contrary to the earneſt remonſtrances 
of fir William Temple. This important point being gained, and all the other 
councellors being named, the whole nation was. filled with raptures of joy, 
and the earl of Sunderland had then the chief lead in the moſt retired affairs 
of the cabinet, together with the earl of Eſſex and fir William Temple. The 
earl of Eſſex had been introduced into this ſecret committee by the earl of 
Sunderland's advice ;- and when matters came to be embroiled with the com- 
mons, through the intrigues of Shateſbury, and the eafineſs of Monmouth, 
fir William Temple propoſed to receive lord Hallifax into all their conſultations. 
« Lord Eſſex, (ſays fir William, in his memoirs) received the overtures with 
e his uſual dryneſs; lord Sunderland oppoſed it a good deal, and ſaid, I ſhould 
* not find lord Hallifax the perſon I took him for, but one that could draw 
« with nobody, and ſtill climbling up to the top himſelf. However J con- 
ce tinued reſolute in preſſing it, and at length it was concluded, and we 
fell all four together into the uſual meetings and conſultations. The chief 
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matters (continues fir William) before the king at that time, were firſt the 


ſatisfaction of his people, by falling into meaſures with the parliament, that 
might enable him to look abroad in ſuch a figure, as became the crown of 
England, and was neceſſary for preventing a new invaſion from France, upon 
Flanders or Holland, which looked very deſperate. The ſecond was inſtances 


made from the States about a new guaranty to be given upon the late general 


peace, by his majeſty; particularly to Spain, in the buſineſs of Flanders. The 
third was giving ſome eaſe to Scotland, where the humours began to ſwell, 
and, we conceived, could be no way done ſo eaſily, as by removing the duke 


of Lauderdale, too much hated both here and there to be fit for the 
temper his majeſty ſeemed reſolved to uſe in his affairs. For this laſt, we 


could not on any terms obtain it of the king, by all the arguments uſed 


(jointly and ſeverally) by us all four; the king ſaying none of us knew Scot- 
land fo well as himſelf. For the ſecond, we eafily agreed on the meaſures 


that ſeemed neceſſary for the ſatisfaction of the States, and the ſafety of 
Flanders ; being all four of the committee where all foreign affairs were 
conſulted. For the firſt, which was the moſt important, we found it more 
perplexed than we could imagine. Both houſes of parliament ſeemed to 
have no eyes, but for the dangers of popery, on the duke of York's ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown; which humour was blown up by all the acts and 
intrigues of the duke of Monmouth and lord Shafteſbury. The king ſeemed 
willing to ſecure them againſt thoſe fears, without changing the laws in 
point of ſucceſſion. The council thereupon, with great earneſtneſs and 
endeavours, agreed on heads to be offered the parliament, commonly enough 
known ; which were agreed to by all the council, except lord Shafteſbury 
and I (fir William Temple) on different grounds. Lord Shateſbury was plain 
that there could be no ſecurity againſt the duke, if once in poſſeſſion of the 
crown ; and being well infuſed by his and the duke of Monmouth's friends 


in the houſe of commons, occaſioned their ſullen rejecting all expedients 


offered them by the king. During all thoſe tranſactions (faith fir William 
Temple) lord Sunderland, lord Eſſex, lord Hallifax and I, continued our 
conſtant meetings and conſultations, and with ſo much union, and ſo difin- 
tereſted endeavours, for the general good of his majeſty's ſervice and the 


kingdoms, that I could not but fay to them at the end of one of our meetings, 


That we four were either the four honeſteſt men in England, or the greateſt 
knaves ; for we made one another at leaſt believe, that we were the honeſteſt 
men in the world.” „ 

The heats, concerning the bill of excluſion, being encreaſed almoſt into a 


national flame, by the violent management of Shafteſbury, and his friends in the 
houſe of commons, totally altered this ſyſtem of unanimity. The king, and 
the council in general, were upon pretty good terms with one another, but the 


parliament, at leaſt the houſe of commons, rejected all propoſals for an * 
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commodation, but ſuch as abſolutely excluded the duke of York's ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England. The earl of Sunderland ſeems, at the bottom, not to 
have been very averſe to this meaſure, for he propoſed to fir William Temple 
to take the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſbury into the firſt digeſtion 
(as he calls it) of affairs. It was then propoſed that all of them ſhould agree 
in baniſhing the duke of York for a certain time, or during the king's life; 
and that all of them ſhould endeavour to bring the king into the ſame expedient. 
Sir William Temple peremptorily refuſed to have any concern in the matter, 
and then the earl of Sunderland, lord Eſſex, and lord Hallifax, fell in, as they 
had propoſed, with the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſbury. But 
the two latter had puſhed matters with the houſe of commons much farther 
than the three former were aware of. Not contented with cenſuring all the 
king's meaſufes ; with twice reading and committing the bill, excluding the 
duke-of York from the ſucceſſion; with making ſevere enquiries into all who 
had received penſions at court; with voting the ſtanding army and guards to 
be illegal, and bringing in the habeas corpus act, which then paſſed, and has 
ever ſince been the bulwark of Engliſh liberty; they revived the practices 
and proceedings of the moſt violent in the houſe of commons before the 
commencement of the late civil war, by digeſting, into one remonſtrance, all 
the grievances, whether real or pretended, of the nation. Even before this 
intention, the earl of Sunderland had been of opinion that his majeſty ought 
to prorogue the parliament, and in this he was joined by the lords Eſſex and 
Hallifax. But the furious lengths, to which matters had been carried by the 
commons, determined the king inſtantly to a prorogation. . 
The earl of Sunderland, who ſeems to have had a ſincere friendſhip, as 
well as a high eſteem, for fir William Temple, would gladly have con- 
ſulted him upon the head of this ſudden prorogation; but, fir William being 
out of town, he had no opportunity; and the king, without taking a 
moment for deliberating with his council, commanded the earl to attend 
him to the houſe of peers, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1679, and directly 
ſent for the commons, who were then proceeding with great fervour upon 
their remonſtrance. The uſher of the black rod. knocking at the door, and 
demanding admittance, ſome of the members were for obliging the ſpeaker, 
even by force, to keep the chair, till the remonſtrance was finiſhed ; and a 
ſcene of riot, if not of bloodſhed, would have enſued, had not the ſpeaker 
jumpt from the chair, while the meſſenger got admittance ; and thus the 
parliament was prorogued, to the aſtoniſhment of both houſes, and the ſur- 
prize of the whole nation. 8 
The party againſt the duke of Vork, which began now to be called the 
whigs, were exaſperated at this prorogation beyond meaſure; and the earl 
of Shafteſbury was thought to have the earl of Sunderland in his eye, when 
he ſaid aloud, in the houſe of peers, «© That he would have the heads of 
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„ thoſe who adviſed it.” It is, however, more than probable, even by fir 
William Temple's account, who was intirely diſintereſted in the matter, 
that the earl of Sunderland did not adviſe it in the manner it was done; 
and would have been glad, that Charles would have taken the ſenſe of his 
council upon it. The truth is, the king ſeems to have conſulted nothing 
but the preſſare of the emergency, his fegr of reviving a civil war, and 
above all, his private affections for his brother, which had determined him 
never to paſs the bill for his excluſion, even though it had gone through 
both houſes. After this prorogation, the lords Sunderland, Eſſex, and Hal- 
lifax, had no intercourſe with the duke of Monmouth ; and the earl of 
Shafteſbury and fir William Temple renewed their connexions with the 
former three. The juncture, however, was fo delicate, that the earl of 
Sunderland adviſed fir William to clear up certain clouds, under which he 
lay in the houſe of commons. He was looked upon to be a favourer of 
the patriarchal ſcheme of government, which is incompatible with the rights 


of a free people; and, in other reſpects, to be no enemy to the principles 


of arbitrary power. Sir William, to deſtroy all thoſe ſuſpicions, was pre- 
vailed upon by his noble friend, to print, under his own name, all the ſmaller 


tracts of which he really was the author, in one volume, under the title of 


„ Miſcellanea.” The earl thought (ſays fir William) by that publication, 
« men would ſee, I was not a man of the dangerous principles pretended ; 
« and I might aſſure the .world, of being author of no books that had not 
« my name.” The event ſhewed how truly the earl had judged ; for no 
writer or miniſter has ever fince ſtood fairer in the eyes of all parties, than 
ſir William did. „ 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the earl had a moſt difficult 
province to manage. He and his two noble friends, Eſſex and Hallifax, 
were the only miniſters Charles conſulted with; and therefore, in the diſ- 
guſted humour, which the members of the prorogued parliament were in, 
they were moſt expoſed to danger. Lord Hallifax was far from being cele- 
brated for ſteadineſs of principles in government ; and the notions of the 
earl of Eſſex, in that reſpect, were, at the bottom, diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe of the king. It was, perhaps, for thoſe reaſons, that the whigs 
blamed their conduct, more than they did that of the earl of Sunderland, 
with whom they ſeemed never to have had any connexions, except ſuch as 
were perſonal with lord Shafteſbury. The three lords, however, and fir 
William, proceeded, with great application and diſintereſtedneſs, in the diſ- 
patch of the buſineſs of the king and nation. © In order to put the 
approaching ſeſſion of parliament into a better humour, they concluded 
** meaſures with Holland (ſays fir William) in all points, to the ſatis faction 
* of their ambaſſador; and thought of ſuch acts of council, as might 


« expreſs his majeſty's care for ſuppreſſing popery, even in the intervals of 
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Y parliament.” But all their endeavours were in vain. The duke of Mon- 
mouth's popularity increaſed. every day, and it was evident, that nothing 
could ſatisfy the lord Shafteſbury, who was his counſellor and director, but 
the excluſion of the duke of York, and the ruin of all who had adviſed the 
bes rorogation. In thoſe deſperate reſolutions he was ſo avowedly ſupported 
2 whigs, that the earl of Sunderland and his friends, ſeeing no abate- 
—— of public clamour, durſt not venture the re- aſſembling the ſame parlia- 
ment, but conſulted together about diſſolving it, and calling another. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that this was, at that time, a bold meaſure; eſpecially con- 
ſidering the en of Charles, and how ill he was 3 to ſupport ny 
meaſure with firmeſs. The earl and his friends flattered themſelves, that, b 
the king's management, not above fix of the members of the council would 
oppoſe the diſſolution; but then it was neceſſary that his majeſty ſhould pre- 
pare the lord chancellor and the other great officers of ſtate, together with 
all the lords he had any influence over, for the motion, which was entirely 
agreeable to his majeſty's own mind; and he himſelf was to introduce it. 
But Charles, either through indolence, or more probably through indiffe- 
rence about the ſentiments of his council, neglected to mention the matter 
to the lord chancellor, or any other. For form fake, however, he. intro- 
duced the queſtion, © Whether it was beſt for his affairs, to prorogue the 
« parliament till October, or diſſolve it, and call another at that time; and 
« defired their opinions in it.” A general ſurprize was viſible on all the 
countenances of the counſellors, but thoſe who were in the concert, and 
they alone ſpoke for it; © though (according to fir William Temple's own 
account) not with that energy or force of argument they might have diſ- 
played, becauſe they left the argumentative part to him.” As to the other 
counſellors, even the lord chancellor, who ſpoke firſt, declared violently 
againſt it, and the reſt followed his example. I was the laſt (fays fir 
William Temple) but one to ſpeak, and ſaw argument would ſignify 
“nothing, after ſuch inequality was declared in number; and ſaid, in ſhort, 
that I thought it was every man's opinion, that a happy agreement between 
his majeſty and his parliament was of neceflity to his affairs, both at 
«« home and abroad. That his majeſty had ſpoken ſo much of his deſpair- 
„ing about any agreement with his parliament, and the hopes he had of 
doing it with any other, that, for my part, I thought his majeſty could 
« better judge of it than any one elſe. So his majeſty ordered the chan- 
cellor to draw up a proclamation for diſſolving the parliament, dated July 
„the twelfth, 1679, and calling another, to aſſemble in October follow- 
« ing.” This parliament being choſen, the king prorogued it to the twenty- 
fixth of January following, and from thence to the fifteenth of Apr 


1680. 
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In the mean while, the earl of Sunderland, with his two noble friends, 


ſtill proceeded in their reſpective departments of buſineſs, without any material 


rub, till Auguſt 1679, the duke of Vork being then abroad, when the king 
was taken dangerouſly ill at Windſor. The ſituation which the court and 
nation was in, on that occaſion, is not to be deſcribed. The next and 
undoubted heir to the crown was under a kind of a proſeription by the com- 
mons, who had, in fact, done all they could to exclude him from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. No parliament could be applied to. The known adviſers of the 
diſſolution of the late parliament were devoted to deſtruction by their ene- 
mies, who were now in the meridian of their power; while, at the ſame 


time, the conſtitution and laws of the land were, as yet, moſt undoubtedly in 
favour of the duke of Vork's ſucceſſion to the crown. The earls of Eſſex and 


Hallifax thought themſelves in the moſt imminent danger, becauſe they ima- 
gined that the earl of Sunderland would be ſcreened by his relation to lord 
Shafteſbury. In an interval of the king's illneſs (which was an intermitting 
fever) they propoſed to ſend inſtantly for the duke. Charles agreed to the 
propoſal, and the duke arrived, to the aſtoniſhment of the whole nation, 
and to the ſeeming ſurprize, even of thoſe who were in the ſecret of his 
being ſent for. The king being recovered before his royal highneſs could 
reach Windſor, the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſbury were 
enraged beyond meaſure at the duke's arrival; and it is very poſſible, that 
the earl of Shafteſbury's reſentment had then got the better of his friend- 
ſhip for the earl of Sunderland, who, with his friends, determined to join 
the duke's intereſt. 56 

When we candidly review the whole of this event, it muſt be admitted, 
that the earl of Sunderland and his friends acted the honeſteſt as well as 
the wiſeſt part. The duke of York was as yet under no parliamentary 
incapacity to ſucceed his brother, and it was then hard to ſay, which party 
was the moſt dangerous to the nation ; the tories, by leaning to arbitrary 
power, and by joining with the papiſts; or the whigs, by attempting to 
unhinge the ſettled order of ſucceſſion, if not monarchy itſelf. The earl of 
Sunderland, as matters then ſtood, ſeems to have thought the latter to be 
the greater evil, and he and his friends determined to join with the king, in 
reſtoring, if poſſible, the tranquillity of the nation. This could not be 
done, while the heads of two ſuch irreconcileable parties continued fo pow- 
erful within the kingdom. The duke of York offered to return to the place 
of his baniſhment, provided he could have ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
practices of his enemies. This moderation was ſo agreeable to the king and 
his chief miniſters, that the earl of Shafteſbury was turned out of the pre- 
ſidentſhip of the council, which was given to the earl of Radnor; and the 
duke of Monmouth, being deprived of all his high poſts in the army, was 
obliged to retire to Holland, while his royal highneſs returned to Bruſſels. 
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- Soon after this, a freſh plot, attended, if poſſible, with circumſtances more 
infamous and improbable than thoſe which had already fo diſtracted the 
nation, was made public; and the earls of Eſſex and Hallifax were named 
in it, as being devoted to deſtruction. Thoſe two noblemen, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſervice they had done to the duke of York, could not agree with 
him in the great meaſures of government. They thought that, after having 
adviſed the diſſolution of the late parhament, they could now have no pro- 

tection, but from a ſucceeding one; for they knew Charles too well to truſt 

him. On the other hand, the duke of York ſought to gain time; and, 

before he left England, he had. obtained a promiſe of his brother, that he 

would poſtpone the meeting of the parliament. Nothwithſtanding . this 

promiſe, which the duke had extorted from him, in hopes that a little delay 

might get the better of the popular prepoſſeſſions againſt him, the earls of 
Eſſex and Hallifax inceſſantly preſſed the king to aſſemble his parliament at 

the time appointed. By the manner in which Charles declined doing this, 

and by their being left out in the examinations of the new diſcovered plot, 
they perceived that the duke's influence over the king had the aſcendant of 
theirs; nor was Charles fond of continuing them 1n his ſervice. He gave 

the earl of Eſſex leave to reſign his poſt of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 

and the earl of Hallifax retired to his country ſeat. y | 
© The reader, from the above plain deduction of facts, will eafily perceive, 
that till that time the earl of Sunderland, in his public capacity, had pro- 
ceeded hand in hand with two of the worthieſt men in the nation; for fo 
they are allowed to be by all parties, I mean, the earl of Eſſex and fir Wil- 
liam Temple. By the relation of the honourable Robert North, eſquire, in 
his Examen, it appears, that when his lordſhip came into the adminiſtra- 
« tion, he was as forward as the warmeſt friend of liberty was, in his 
«« warmeſt endeavours to remove papiſts, and men of known arbitrary prin- 
« ciples from the king's ſervice, and from being about his perſon.” Lau- 
rence Hyde, afterwards earl of Rocheſter, and Sidney Godolphin, eſquire, 
afterwards earl of Godolphin, one of the brighteſt ornaments and greateſt 
ſupports of public liberty, came into the adminiſtration, inſtead of the earls 
of Eflex and Hallifax ; the former being made firſt lord commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, and Godolphin the ſecond, and a privy-counſellor. The earl 
of Sunderland, and thoſe two gentlemen, who lived in intimate friendſhip 
with fir William Temple, were now conſidered as the miniſtry ; but their 
ſituation was more dangerous, than even that of their predeceſſors had been. 
It was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that the parliament would not be ſuffered to fit in 
October, the time appointed for its meeting ; and the earl of Shafteſbury had 
ſet all the whigs in the kingdom upon preſenting petitions and addreſſes for 
their ſitting, if they did not fit; and thoſe petitions were generally attended 
with ſuch a ſpirit of faction and diſcontent, as prognoſticated the moſt bloody 
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events. When October came, a council was held, and the king (fays fir 
« William Temple) after a little pauſe, told them, that upon many conſi- 
« derations, which he could not at preſent acquaint them with, he found it 
« neceflary to make a longer prorogation of the parliament than he intended. 
« That he had conſidered all the conſequences, ſo far as to be abſo- 
« lutely reſolved not to hear any thing that ſhould be faid againſt it; and 
« charged the lord chancellor to prorogue it to that time twelvemonth. All 
« at council were ſtunned with this ſurpriſing reſolution, and the way of 
«« propoling-it ; except thoſe few who were in the ſecret, and they thought 
« fit to be ſilent, and leave it wholly on his majeſty. Several roſe up, and 
« would have entered into the conſequences of it; but the king would not 
« hear them.” 2 5 . 

Every one who knows any thing of hiſtory, is acquainted with the inſinu- 
ating manner of Charles, and that he had ſo much good ſenſe, and ſo little 
religion, as to leave his proteſtant ſubjects no room to apprehend that popery 
would be introduced into England during his life-time. Such were the mo- 
tives that induced the earl of Sunderland, and ſome of the greateſt and beſt of 
his proteſtant ſubjects, to continue in his immediate ſervice, though they could 
not approve of all his meaſures; but the more ground his brother's intereſt 
gained, the more melancholy were their apprehenſions; and though our hiſ- 
torians in general are ſilent as to the facts, yet it is certain, that the plan of 
the revolution was laid, and a concert entered into with the prince of Orange, 
during the reign of Charles. The earl of Sunderland, in particular, kept up 
a correſpondence with him, by means of mr. Sidney, his uncle, afterwards 
earl of Romney. This gentleman early inſinuated himſelf into the good graces 
of the prince, and he had more of his regard and friendſhip than any Eng- 
liſhman ever had. Mr. Sidney, at that time, was envoy in Holland, and 
was, perhaps, the firſt Engliſhman who foreſaw the neceſſity, and chalked 
out the plan of the revolution that afterwards took place ; though it is 
dangerous to refine upon hiſtorical events, but there can be little doubt, that 
though the earl of Sunderland continued to be a miniſter, both in this and 
the ſucceeding reign, yet he diſapproved of thoſe meaſures to which his 
place obliged him to give his name, which was the caſe of the great earl of 
_ Clarendon, and many Engliſh miniſters, who, in their hearts were friends 
to liberty. The lord Sunderland, however, by no means approved of any 
inſult offered to government ; and the preſentment of the duke of York, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, as a papiſt recuſant, ſtruck him with many melancholy 
apprehenſions. He dreaded a civil war, if the king ſhould perſevere in his 
attachment to his brother, and in this he was joined by mr. Godolphin. The 
popular counſellors of Charles, by that time, had taken their leave of the 
council board, which was beſet by the duke of York's friends. A debate 


happened there, whether, before the parliament met, it was proper for his 
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© royal highneſs to go to Scotland? The duke's friends, ſeeing the great 
things Charles had done by virtue of his prerogative, thought that it was 
ſtill in his power to ſuppoxt his brother, not only againſt the earl of Shaſteſ- 
bury's party, but againſt the parliament itſelf ; and therefore, both they and 
the duke were for his continuing in England, and trying their ſtrength with 
that of the oppoſition. The earl of Sunderland had ſagacity enough to ſee, 
that Charles, notwithſtanding all his affection to his brother, would not 
chuſe, if he could prevent it, to embroil himſelf farther with this parlia- 
ment. Mr. Godolphin falling in with the ſame opinion, the earl and he were 
the only. two counſellors who had courage enough to declare their opinion, 
that the duke ought to go to Scotland; and, as they had foreſeen, the king 
joined them; ſo that his royal highneſs was obliged to depart, to his great 
mortification, and that of his friends. | 0 
When the parliament met, October the twenty-firſt, 1680, it did not 
appear that the national ſpirit againſt the duke had in the leaſt ſubſided. It 
cannot be denied, that, at this important criſis, the earl of Sunderland fully 
anſwered the character of a patriot Engliſh miniſter, both in and out of 
parliament. He expreſſed the neceſſity of a coalition between the king and 
his people, in order to prevent the growth of the power of France ; and he 
thought that this coalition could be no other way effected, than by the entire 
excluſion of the duke from the ſucceſſion. The earl of Hallifax, upon this 
occaſion, ſhewed himſelf to be an abler courtier than the earl of Sunderland, 


br his friend mr. Godolphin. He ſaw plainly that the king was reſolved, in 


all events, never to paſs the bill excluding his brother, but was ready to 
_ conſent to any limitations of the crown, provided the title of king was left 
to him. He ſaw, on the other hand, that the party in oppoſition to the 
duke was reſolved to be contented with nothing leſs than an entire excluſion 
of him. He therefore cloſed in with the king. The bill of exclufion 
paſſed the houſe of commons, and was carried up to the houſe of lords. 
The king had been fo unreſerved in declaring his intentions of never paſſing 
it, that many lords, who were in their hearts for the bill, gave it their nega- 
tive, becauſe they thought that their paſſing it muſt create a war between 
the king and his people. Upon its being read in the houſe of peers, the earl 
of Eſſex, as well as the earl of Shafteſbury ſpoke for it, with great vehe- 
mence; but it was oppoſed by the earl of Hallifax, and the whole bench of 
biſhops. In the mean while, the moderate party, who were for limitations, 
and againſt an abſolute excluſion, were labouring at drawing up a ſyſtem of 
thoſe limitations ; and it was propoſed that the prince of Orange ſhould be 
named protector, and be veſted with all the executive power of the govern- 
ment. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that he was ſurpriſed the earl of Sunderland 
did not go into this expedient ;” but the ſurpriſe muſt have been greater if 
he had. If the duke had been under any natural incapacity, either through 
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defect of years or judgment, a protectorſhip would have been neceſſary. 
But as that was far from being the caſe, the intereſts of the protector and 
the king muſt perpetually have claſhed, and the whole muſt have ended in 
a ſcene of civil confuſion. In ſhort, the bill was thrown out by a majority 
of the peers, and the earl of Sunderland voted for it, though fir William 
Temple tells us, that he had the king's expreſs command to be againſt it ; 
« and I remember (ſays fir William) when I ſpoke to him of it, as what 
« the king muſt reſent, and what I was confident he would be ſteady in, 
« he told me it was too late, for his honour was engaged, and he could not 
« break it. $8 phos 
Nothing but the earl of Sunderland's continuing ſo long in power, during 
that and the ſucceeding reign, could have opened the throat of calumny 
againſt him. It is certain, that by his conduct in the affair of the excluſion 
bill, he incurred the reſentment of the king, who had laid particular com- 
mands upon him to oppoſe it. His uncle, mr. Sidney, at that time ambaſſa- 
dor in Holland, had received, or pretended to have received, a memorial 
from penſionary Fagel, at the Hague, which he tranſmitted to the earl of 
Sunderland, to be by him laid before the king. This memorial contained a 
kind of remonſtrance againſt his majeſty's breaking with his parliament, 
and adviſing him, by all means, to recover a good underſtanding with his 
people, though it were even at the expence of paſſing the bill of excluſion. 
Charles, and the popiſh faction about him, perceiving that the earl of Sun- 
derland was, in fact, very much of the ſame opinion, and that his lordſhip 
lived in very good terms with the friends of that bill, immediately ſuſpected 
that the whole of the memorial had been a piece of management between 
the earl and his uncle, in order to intimidate his majeſty. Sir William 
Temple talked of it to the earl, who declared he had really received it from 
mr. Sidney; and ſir William, upon a nearer inſpection, diſcovered in it ſuch 
marks of ignorance of the Engliſh conſtitution, that he plainly perceived it 
came from a foreigner's pen. Notwithſtanding this, his lordſhip could not 
get rid of the ſuſpicion. Although he may be faid to have been, at this 
time in the miniſtry, yet he certainly on all occafions oppoſed the court. 
The earl of Hallifax, on the other hand, from being an advecate againſt 
the duke of York's continuing in England, and for his being ſent to Scotland, 
all of a ſudden turned the great manager againſt the bill of excluſion ; and it 
was chiefly owing to him that it was thrown out of the houſe of peers. 
Though lord Hallifax had married the earl of Sunderland's fiſter, and the 
greateſt intimacy had ſubſiſted between them, yet they now came to an open 
breach. Lord Hallifax was ſo obnoxious to the houſe of commons, that 
they addreſſed the king for removing him from his council and preſence. 
When the matter of this addreſs came to be debated in the council, the earl 
of Sunderland very generouſly voted againſt complying with it. When the 
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council broke up, lord Hallifax and his brother-in-law, having ſome farther 
| diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the addreſs, the earl of Sunderland frankly 
told him, that, though he had done his duty in the council, yet, if ſuch 
an addreſs had come againſt himſelf, he certainly would have thought it 
« incumbent upon him to have defired the king's leave to retire from public 
* buſineſs.“ The earl of Hallifax looked upon this declaration as a reflexion 
upon himſelf, and from that time, ſtudied how to ſupplant the earl of Sun- 
derland in the king's favour. This he thought to be the more practicable, 
as the earl of Sunderland made no ſecret of his connexions with the friends 
of the excluſion bill; and he ſucceeded ſo far, that the names of the earl of 
Sunderland, the earl of Eſſex, and fir William Temple were ſtruck out of 
the liſt of privy-counſellors. * en 
Though his lordſhip was thus removed from his places, yet he did not, as 
the earl of Eſſex and others did, run into a violent oppoſition to the court. 
Charles, by this time, had been exaſperated into * which his indolence 
of diſpoſition was ſcarce thought capable of, and he had ordered that the 
approaching parliament ſhould meet at Oxford. This ſtep, which diſcovered 
ſuch a diſtruſt of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, alarmed the whole 
nation, and the earl of Efſex was perſuaded to preſent a petition to the king, 
from the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shafteſbury, and other lords of the 
oppolition, praying, © that the parliament might have leave to fit at Weſt- 
«© minſter.” It was not doubted that the earl of Sunderland, now that he 
was diſpoſted, would fign this petition ; but he abſolutely refuſed it. The 
parliament. accordingly met at Oxford, where debates happening between 
the two houſes, and the commons having revived the exclufion bill, the king 
diſſolved them, after a ſhort ſeſſion of about eight days. ; 
Upon this diſſolution every thing ſeemed to tend to civil diſtractions. It 
was now plain that the king was reſolved, either to be maſter of his parlia- 
ment, or to govern without one. But he had loſt the ſervice of the ableſt 
man of his court in foreign affairs, I mean the earl of Sunderland, who had 
been ſucceeded, as ſecretary, by lord Conway. This new ſecretary was ſo 
totally. ignorant as to his buſineſs of the department, which was the northern, 
that he did not know what was meant by the circles of Germany ; nor could 
he conceive what relation there was between politics and the mathematics. 
Charles therefore was under an abſolute neceſſity of giving the ſeals back to 
the earl of Sunderland, and the mediation of lord Hyde was made uſe of 
to reconcile him with the duke of York, who now carried every thing 
before him. The earl accordingly, on the twentieth of September, 1682, 
was again ſworn principal ſecretary of ſtate, and re-afſumed his place at the 
council-board. It is on all hands allowed, that Charles had an entire and a 
very juſt dependence upon his lordſhip ; nor does it appear that the earl bore 
any ſhare in the ſanguinary meaſures which ſtained- the latter part of that 
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reign. On the contrary, he ſeems to have made uſe of the great credit he 
had obtained to make the king ſenſible, that it was impoſſible for him to 
carry on his government without coming to a better underſtanding with his 
| people. Charles, by this time, had got the clergy on his fide; and the 
violent meaſures: of lord Shafteſbury, and his party, were painted in ſuch 
frightful colours, that he found much leſs oppoſition to his meaſures, than 
could have been imagined. We have it, however, from good authority, that 
when the duke of York had prevailed with the king to make his brother-in- 
law, Laurence Hyde, then created earl of Rocheſter, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, the earl of Sunderland had the boldneſs to propoſe, that the gene- 
ralſhip of the army there ſhould be divided from the place of lord lieu- 
tenant; becauſe, when they were united, the power was too great for a 
ſubject. Charles reliſhed this advice, and thought with his lordſhip, that 
one whom, like the earl of Rocheſter, he had: raiſed from nothing, could 
have no exception againſt ſo equitable a partition of power, and the propoſal 
Was accordingly carried into execution, to the great mortification of the earl 
of Rocheſter. 1 6 | | © | 
This bold oppoſition to the brother-in-law of the heir preſumptive of the 
crown, at fach a time, ſhewed that the earl wanted neither courage nor 
honeſty to give his maſter good advice. His intention probably was, that 
the earl of Rocheſter, in caſe of the king's death, might be leſs able to ſup- 
port the duke in his arbitrary meaſures. But his lordſhip carried his credit 
with the king ſtill farther; for, according to biſhop Burnet, „“ he had 
« formed a ſcheme ſome tune before the death of Charles, that very probably, 
« would have for ever broken the king and the duke.” Though the parti- 
culars of this ſcheme are ſtill a ſecret, yet, from ſome circumſtances, it appears 
as if Charles intended to have made the duke of Monmouth regent of the 
kingdom, during his brother's life-time. The dutcheſs of Portſmouth was 
in the ſecret, and ſo was lord Godolphin. The deſign went ſo far, that the 
king told his brother, that one of them two muſt go to Scotland, and deſired 
him to prepare for the journey. Though the duke of Monmouth, and his 
party, were, at this time, in a ſtate of proſcription, yet Charles winked at 
that duke's coming over from Holland; and it was obſerved, that ſome _ 
weeks before his death, there was a remarkable coldneſs between the two 
brothers. It is probable, that the duke of York never knew the earl of 
Sunderland to be the ſpring of all thoſe deſigns, and the death of Charles, 
which was ſudden, prevented the conſequences. 

His lordſhip, however, had ſufficiently enough manifeſted his oppoſition to 
the duke of York, to be thought to be irretrievably ruined when that prince 
came to be king; but a concurrence of circumſtances ſaved him. The young 

queen had conceived a jealouſy of the earl of Rocheſter, on account of his 
being uncle to the king's two daughters. That earl's behaviour, which was 
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violent and boiſterous, did not tend to cure her majeſty of her prepoſſeſſions, 
and when the king mounted the throne, the earl of Sunderland was continued in 
his places, as all other officers of ſtate were. His lordſhip was one of the privy 
counſellors for the proclamation, and one of the commiſſioners appointed to 
hear and determine the claims concerning ſervices to. be performed at the king's 
coronation ; and on the fourth of December, 1685, being then ſecretary of 
ſtate, he was declared by his majeſty, in council, lord-preſident of the council, 
and took his place at the board accordingly. | 

It is not my intention to combat the popular prejudices under which this 
earl's memory has fallen, on account of his ſuppoſed attachment to popery, 
during this unhappy reign. A fair repreſentation of facts is, however, the duty 
of a faithful hiſtorian. It is well known, that after the duke. of Monmouth's 
rebellion was ſuppreſſed, had the king's zeal, or rather madneſs in favour of 
popery, been ſeconded by thoſe who had the chief ſway in his councils, the 
nation muſt have been undone, either by ſlavery or the ſword. The king, in 
his conſultations at the council-board, declared, that he was reſolved to employ 
the papiſts, though they were not qualified by law. This declaration un- 
doubtedly implied, that his majeſty thought he could deſpenſe with the laws; 

and the earl of Sunderland, amongſt other privy-counſellors, gave his vote ex- 
preſsly againſt it. If it ſhould be ſaid that we have only the earl's word on 
that head, we are to conſider that the paper which he publiſhed in his own 
vindication, called © The earl of Sunderland's letter to a friend in the country, 
„ &c. the twenty-third of March, 1689,” appeared while the facts mentioned 

in it were recent, and all the agents, many | whom were enemies to his lord- 

ſhip, alive, and capable of contradicting whatever was untrue or miſreprefented 
i his apology. As that has not been done, it would be againſt all the laws of 
equity and hiſtory, not to admit for truth the facts he lays down, that have 
not been contradicted, as few or none of them have. His lordſhip even appeals 
for the truth of what he ſays to lord Godolphin, and other perſons of honour, 

to the judges, and the like, who cannot conſiſtently with common ſenſe, be 
ſuppoſed confederates with his lordſhip in impoſing on the world. 

Upon the whole, it is evident, that the king conſulted with no man of weight 
or reaſon, and even the Roman catholic noblemen, and other perſons of dit- 
tinction, remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the fury of his meaſures ; the queen 
herſelf, though a bigotted Italian, having been known to attempt to perſuade 
him on her knees to more moderate councils. But James had put his conſcience 
in the hands of the weakeſt, as well as the wickedeſt of mankind ; and he gave 
his privy-council perpetual intimations, that he . was reſolved to be obeyed. 
Accordingly, he carried his arbitrary language from the council to the throne ; 
and on the ninth of November, 1685, upon the ſuppreſſion of the duke ot 
Monmouth's rebellion, he exprefſed himſelf thus to his parliament, © Let no 
man take exception, that there are ſome officers in the army not qualified 
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«©: according to the late teſts for their employments. I will deal plainly with you, 
ce that after having had the benefit of their ſervices in ſuch. time of need and 
« danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſgrace, nor myſelf to the want of 
„e them, if there ſhould be another rebellion.” This illegal declaration drew 
an addreſs from the commons, repreſenting, that thoſe officers could not by 
law be capable of holding their poſts, and that their incapacities could be re- 
moved only by act of parliament. - The earl of Sunderland, by being poſſeſſed 
of the ſeals and the preſidentſhip of the council at once, was in the commiſſion 
for eccleſiaſtical affairs, one of the moſt unpopular meaſures of that reign. He 
ſeldom however attended the meetings of the commiſſioners, and was ſo im- 
portunate with the king never to grant mandates, or to change any thing in 
the regular courſe of eccleſiaſtical affairs, that he kept the fate of Magdalen- 
college for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, and the king was determined in what he did 
by thoſe vermin who had encompaſled the throne, and whom I have already 
mentioned. I ſhall only obſerve farther on this head, that ſeveral noblemen 
and others, who never were ſuſpected of favouring popery, fat under the ſame 
commiſſion, When we ſurvey the other branches of the government during 
that reign, we have the leſs reaſon for being ſurpriſed at his lordſhip's com- 
pliances ; and it was perhaps owing to his credit, that the revolution was fo 
eaſily effected. The houſe of commons committed one of the members to the 
Tower, for honeſtly expreſſing his hopes, that as they were Engliſhmen, they 
were not to be intimidated by what had paſſed between the king and them 
on the ſubject of his diſpenſing power. In the affair of the biſhops, his 
lordſhip acted with great moderation; and it is to be remembered, that if the 
earl of Sunderland ſigned the warrant of their commitment to the Tower, 
Sidney, lord Godolphin, figned it likewiſe. When the trial came on, all the 
part his lordſhip took in it was by him unavoidable, becauſe of the duties of 
his places; for being obliged to come into court, he made oath That the 
6 biſhops of St. Aſaph and Chicheſter came to his office, and told him, that 
they came in the names of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, and four of 
their brethren, with a petition, which they deſired to deliver to the king, 
and attended him to know which was the beſt way of doing it, and whether 
* the king would give them leave to do it, or not: That they would have him 
read the petition, which he refuſed, as not at all belonging to him. However, 
that he would let the king know their deſires, and bring them an anſwer 
immediately, That accordingly he acquainted the king, who commanded 
him to let the biſhops know, they might come when they pleaſed ; with 
e which anſwer he returned to the biſhops; who then went and fetched the reſt 
of their brethren, and when they came, they immediately went into the 
«© bed-chamber, and ſo went into another room where the king was.” Not- 
withſtanding, by virtue of his place, as I have already obſerved, his lordſhip 
was obliged to give the above evidence, yet his greateſt — have not denied 
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that he ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the proſecuting the biſhops, as to bring the in- 
dignation of the Roman catholics upon him, and he was in danger of being 
ruined, when the hopes of being till able to do ſome. ſervice to his country, 
led him into ſome compliances, which he himſelf ſeems to allow could be 
juſtified only by their motives. The two biſhops, Burnet and Kennet, pre- 
tend, that he was a Roman catholic ; and yet the latter allows, that he 
never was formally reconciled to the church of Rome. Burnet ſpeaks in 
the following terms: He made the ſtep to popery without any previous 
« inſtruction or conference; ſo that the change looked too like a man, who, 
“ having no religion, took up one, rather to ſerve a turn, than that he was 
truly changed from one. religion to another. He has been fince accuſed, 
as if he had done all this to gain credit, more effectually to ruin the king. 
There was a ſuſpicion of another nature, which ſtruck with ſome in 
« England, who thought that mr. Sidney (his mother's brother) who had 
« the ſecret of all the correſpondence between the prince of Orange and 
his party in England, (in order to his coming over) being 1n particular 
* friendſhip with the earl of Sunderland, the earl had got into that ſecret, 
“ and they fancied he would get into the prince's confidence, by mr. Sidney's 
«© means. So I was writ to (ſays the biſhop) and defired to put it home to 
« the prince, whether he was in any confidence or correſpondence with 
« the earl of Sunderland, or not ? For, till they were fatisfied in that matter, 
« they would not go on, fince they believed he would betray all, when 
things were ripe for it, and that many were engaged in the deſign. The 
prince, upon that, did ſay very poſitively, he was in no ſort of correſpon- 
« dence with him.” Thus much I have thought fit to inſert, in vindication 
of that part of the charge that has been brought againſt this noble lord's 
memory, and was indeed urged in his life-time, as if, while he was ſerving 
king James, he was plotting to betray him to the prince of Orange. It is 
not, however, to be doubted, that his lordſhip had a fincere regard for that 
prince, and that, in his heart, he wiſhed well to a revolution of ſome kind 
or other, provided it could reſcue the kingdom from the evils impending 
upon it; but there is not the ſmalleſt room for believing that he had any 
correſpondence with him for that purpoſe. On the contrary, his lordſhip, 
as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, was by turns, proſcribed by both parties, 
an evident proof that he was falſe to neither. 
When the king perceived that his parliament, then ſitting, would never 
be induced to take off the penal laws and teſts, his popiſh favourites urged 
him to diſſolve it. The earl of Sunderland oppoſed this diflolution with all 
his credit, and prevented it for ſeveral weeks. * Lord Tyrconnel (continues 
he, in his apology) was fo abſolute in Ireland, that I never had the credit 
«© to make an enſign, or keep one in, nor to preſerve ſome of my friends, 
for whom I was much concerned, from the laſt oppreſſion and injuſtice ; 
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but yet with care and diligence, being upon the place, and he abſent, I 
« diverted the calling of a parliament there, which was deſigned to alter the 
« acts of ſettlement. Chief juſtice Nugent and baron Rice were ſent over 
« with the draught of an act for that purpoſe, and were there furniſhed with 
« all the preſſing arguments that could be thought on to perſuade the king; 
« and I was offered forty thouſand pounds for my concurrence, which I told 
« to the king, and ſhewed him, at the ſame time, the injuſtice of what was 
«« propoſed to him, and the prejudice it would be to that country, with ſo 
4 good ſuccels, as he reſolved not to think of it that year, and perhaps never. 
« This I was helped in by ſome friends, particularly my lord Godolphin, 
« who knows it to be true, and ſo do the judges beforenamed, and ſeveral 
„ others.” | ESE 
Were any farther proof wanting, that the earl of Sunderland meant well 
to his country, I need but appeal to his conduct, when king James had 
undoubted intelligence of the prince of Orange intending to invade his domi- 
nions. This intelligence came from the French king, who offered to aſſiſt 
his brother of England with a number of additional ſhips, and a body of 
land forces, to the amount of twelve or fifteen thouſand men, and as many 
more as king James ſhould think prgper. When this offer came to be 
debated in the council, all the miniſtry, his lordſhip excepted, were for it ; 
but he oppoſed it with invincible reſolution, eſpecially as the French had 
propoſed, that Portſmouth ſhould be put into their hands. He remonſtrated, 
„that, by accepting ſuch an offer, his majeſty muſt endanger his crown; 
„ becauſe, if he was to depend upon foreign forces, none fewer than forty 
* thouſand could ſecure him, and they, from being allies, might ſoon 
„become his maſters.” In ſhort, the fact never has been diſputed, that it 
was owing to his lordſhip's influence and reaſoning at the council board, 
that the offer was not accepted of; and, if it had, it is more than probable, 
that England muſt have ſtooped, either under a foreign, or a domeſtic 
yoke. Such, however, are the unaccountable prepoſſeſſions of parties, that 
even this honeſt advice has been urged againſt his lordſhip, as if he had 
given it with a view to favour the landing of the prince of Orange. But 
happily for the nation, king James, however infatuated, as he was, by his 
religion, was not inſenſible of the French ambition, and imagined that he 
could depend upon his own army. The pope, and the other Roman catholic 
powers were of a different opinion, and condemned the whole of his pro- 
cedure. 8 
The earl of Sunderland laid hold of- the coldneſs that appeared amongſt 
all the Roman catholic counſellors, to endeayour to infpire the king with 
more moderate meaſures. He laid before him the danger his government 
was expoſed to; and, ſays his lordſhip, in his apology, I laid hold of the 
opportunity to preſs the king to do ſeveral things, which I would have 
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** done ſooner ; the chief of which were, to reſtore Magdalen-college, and 
« all other eccleſiaſtical preferments, that had been divered from what they 
«© were intended for; to take off my lord biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion ; 
<< to put the counties into the ſame hands they were in ſome time before; 
*. to annul the ecclefiaſtical court; and to reſtore entirely all the corporations 
« of England. Theſe things were done effectually, by the help of ſome 
* about the king; and it was then thought I had deſtroyed myſelf, by 
*© engaging againſt the whole Roman catholic party to ſuch a height as had 
not been ſeen. They diſperſed libels of me every day; told the king that I 
« betrayed him; that I ruined him, by perſuading him to make ſuch ſhame- 
ful condeſcenſions; but moſt of all, by hindering the cutting off the chief 
ce of the diſaffected nobility and gentry, which was propoſed as a certain way 
ce to break all the prince's meaſures ; and, by adviſing his majeſty to call a 
« free parliament, and to depend upon that, rather than upon foreign aſſiſt- 
„ inge. ; | | | | 
Such was the frenzy of the popiſh faction about the king, that the more 
ſalutary the meaſures were, which the earl of Sunderland propoſed, the 
more violent were their charges againſt him, that he employed his power 
with his maſter only to betray him. The earl of Melfort, a weak, hot- 
brained enthuſiaſt, brother to-the Scotch duke of Perth, and, for thoſe rea- 
ſons greatly truſted by the king, propoſed, ** that all ſuſpected perſons ſhould 
<« be ſecured, and ſent priſoners to Portſmouth,” with a view, no doubt, of 
carrying them to France. In this frantic propoſal he was joined by Petre, 
the king's father confeſſor, and other enthuſiaſts ; but, ſays biſhop Burnet, 
„The earl of Sunderland oppoſed this vehemently. He faid, it would not 
«© be poſſible to ſeize on many at the fame time: and the ſeizing a few 
« would alarm all the reſt; it would drive them into the prince, and furniſh 
« them with a pretence for it; he propoſed rather, that the king would do 
« ſuch popular things, as might give ſome content, and lay that fermenta- 
tion, with which the nation was then diſtracted.“ The good ſenſe of 
this advice, and the neceſſity of the king's affairs, obliged him partly to take 
it; but this ſerved only to exaſperate the popiſh faction ſo much, that they 
charged him with downright treaſon, and he was turned out of all his places ; 
his lordſhip thinking he eſcaped well, as he did not loſe his head, which, he 
ſays “ he muſt have done, had his diſgrace been deferred a day longer.” His 
lordſhip was ſucceeded by Graham, viicount Preſton, an aukward, puſilani- 
mous tool of the faction, as indeed it would have been difficult to have 
found, throughout all England, a more deſpicable ſet of men, than James 
had then about his perſon. : $68 
[ have already admitted that, perhaps, thoſe motives only could juſtify cer- 
tain compliances of the earl of Sunderland during this reign, and ſuch com- 
pliances have been common with the worthieſt of miniſters in all ages. 
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The earl of Sunderland had the - peculiar happineſs of being juſtified in his 
conduct, during his own life-time, and that too, by thoſe who could not be 
miſtaken, either in facts, or in the reaſonings upon them. In ſhort, nothing 
has ever yet been urged from the preſs againſt his lordſhip, but vague anſup- 

rted allegations ; and that too, by weak and bigotted writers. King Wil- 
liam had the greateft reaſon to diflike his conduct; becauſe, had his lord- 
ſhip's advice been followed, that prince. never could have mounted the-Eng- 
liſh throne; and yet he employed him with full confidence, which he never 


would have done, had he known him to have been a traitor to his predeceſ- 


for. I muſt not here forget, that on the twenty-ſixth of April, 1687, his 
lordſhip was elected a knight companion of the moſt noble order of the 
Garter, and was perſonally inſtalled at Windſor, on the twenty-third of 
May following. | | 2 | 

His lordſhip perceiving with what fury he was perſecuted by the papiſts, 
and how prejudiced the proteſtants were againſt him, for the ſhare he held 
in the late adminiſtration, withdrew to Holland, where he atrived about the 
time that the prince of Orange landed in England. It was probably there he 
wrote the apologetical letter for his own conduct, the printing of which 
was licenſed in England, and which never yet has been confuted. Upon his 
arrival in Holland, he was put under an arreſt at Rotterdam, by order of the 
| ſtates; but the very meſſenger that carried over to them the account of the 
prince's advancement to the throne, carried over a letter for his being honour- 
ably diſcharged. After a very ſhort ſtay in Holland, he returned to England ; 
but {till he found the public prejudices bore ſtrongly againſt him. Beſides, 
the papiſts, the tories,. the nonjurors, and all the friends of the late king, 
loaded him with groſs, but unſupported calumnies, which king William, 
and thoſe who were in the ſecrets of his councils, knew to be falſe. In 
ſhort, when the act of indemnity paſſed, he was one of the thirty-five who 
was excepted in it; but we know of no attempt to deprive him of his liberty. 
It is impoſſible to account for ſuch an exception under a proteſtant govern- 
ment, any other way than by ſuppoſing, that the proteſtants thought he 
had ſerved the papiſts but too faithfully, while the great charge againſt him, 
urged by his enemies, is, that he had betrayed them. His lordſhip ſoon 
after, received a glorious vindication of his attachment to the proteſtant reli- 
gion; for, in the year 1691-2, when king James meditated a deſcent upon 
England, and an inſurrection there, at the fame time, he ſent over a decla- 
ration in form of a pardon, dated the twentieth of April, and the earl of 
Sunderland was one of the lords who was excepted out of it. 

His lordſhip, from the time of his return to England, was held in the 
higheſt eſteem by king William, though the temper of the nation did not 
admit of his being immediately employed as a miniſter. The aſcendency of 
his genius, his temper, moderation, and experience, were acknowledged by 
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all parties ; and his majeſty, without all Wubt, conſidered him, as being, by 
far, the ableſt miniſter in England, as his conduct teſtified. That prince, 
ſoon after he had mounted the throne, was diſguſted with the whigs, who, 
as he thought, too much bounded his prerogative, and were tov rough with 
his Dutch favourites. At the ſame time, he. was very ill ſerved by the tories, 
and the reputation of the nation ſuffered greatly abroad. In this diſtreſs, 
his majeſty applied to the earl of Sunderland for advice; and his lordſhip, 
without heſitation, gave it, that he ſhould change his miniſtry, and call the 
whigs into his ſervice. In conſequence of this, fir John Sommers, after- 
wards the great lord Sommers, Was made keeper of the great ſeal ; and fir 
John Trenchard, who was well verſed in foreign affairs, and had been a 
deep ſufferer for the whigs, was made ſecretary of ſtate. Thoſe changes 
diſguſted the tories, who were joined by ſome republican whigs ; ſo that the 
affairs of the nation were thought to be in a tickliſh fituation, when the 
king went abroad, in the year 1693. But though his majeſty's ſucceſs, and 
that of his confederates, either by ſea or land, was but indifferent that cam- 
paign, no remarkable alterations happened during his abſence; and, upon his 
return, the earl of Sunderland adviſed him to complete the change, both of 
his miniſtry and meaſures. Admiral Ruſſel accordingly was reſtored to the 
command of the fleet, and the earl of Nottingham was ſucceeded as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, by the earl, ſoon after made duke of Shrewſbury. In 
ſhort, in all alterations and appointments, the whigs had now the prefe- 
rence, and all was attributed to the influence which the earl had with 
the king. | | | 
All this while, his lordſhip remained unemployed in public buſineſs, 
though the king took no important ſtep without conſulting him. Upon his 
return to England, in 1695, the nation, in general, appeared to be in fo good 
a humour, that it was thought proper to call a new parliament, to prevent 
the heats which were likely to encreaſe in that which was then fitting. To 
improve this temper of the nation, the king affected more popularity than 
uſual, and ſetting out upon a progreſs, the firſt nobleman's ſeat he viſited, 
was Althorp, where he ſtaid for ſome days, and notice was given in the 
Gazette, that, on the twenty-third of October, his majeſty there conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon John Combes, eſquire, chief juſtice of 
_ Cheſter. 

But, though the earl of Sunderland had prevailed with his majeſty to 
withdraw his affairs from the management of the tories, who had refuſed to 
ſupport him in the war, yet he had always been againſt excluding from the 
adminiſtration the moderate tories. All of them, who were willing to 
ſerve along with the whigs, were continued in their poſts ; and his lordſhip 
formed a proje& for a coalition of all parties. It unfortunately happened, 
that while he was endeayouring to effect this, a miſunderſtanding broke out 
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between queen Mary and her ſiſter, the princeſs Anne of Denmark, which 
was the more obſtinate, becauſe it was in a great meaſure perſonal. The 
princeſs being the next heir to the crown, naturally had a great intereſt in 
the parliament, and the diſcarded tories offered to ſupport her. Upon the 
death of queen Mary, who, during her laſt illneſs, had declined to ſee the 
princeſs, the latter conſulted the earl of Sunderland, who had been always 
faithfully attached to her, about her future conduct. By his advice, ſhe 
wrote a letter of condolence to the king, which had all the effect that could 
be wiſhed for. His majeſty had a perſonal interview with her royal high- 
neſs, and his lordſhip employed all the credit he had to cement the union; 
ſo that they lived with each other, at leaſt upon terms of decency. It was 
April 1697, before his majeſty thought proper to avow the high opinion he 
had of the earl of Sunderland, by publicly taking him into his ſervice. For 
the earl of Dorſet, having refigned the office of lord chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſhold, notice was given in the Gazette of the nineteenth of 
that month, that the ſame was conferred upon the earl of Sunderland, who 
was likewiſe ſworn of the privy-council; and, at the ſame time, nominated - 
to be one of the lords juſtices, during his majeſty's abſence. While his 
lordſhip continued lord chamberlain, he ſent an order to prohibit the pro- 
faneneſs and immorality of the ſtage. | | | 

At the time the peace of Ryſwick was concluded, the earl of Sunderland 
was in higher power and credit, with both the king and the nation, than 
ever he had been in during the two late reigns. But, though he was an 
earneſt advocate for peace, he did not think that it could be laſting, if the 
Jacobites, who were highly exaſperated at their king being abandoned, were 
not effectually overawed, which could not be done, without continuing on 
foot a proper number of troops. That peace had left the French king till 
too powerful; but it had procured Great-Britain a breathing time, and the 
king a recognition of his dignity from all the ſovereign ſtates of Europe, 
and a high character for wiſdom and moderation. The king was naturally 
averſe to a great reduction of his army, and the rather becauſe, by the ſlowneſs 
of the French to perform their engagements, he had reaſon to ſuſpect their 
fincerity. He therefore, after having diſbanded ſome of his troops, put-a 
ſtop to any farther reduction; and expreſſed himſelf from the throne, upon 
his opening the parliament, as follows: Our naval force being increaſed 
to near double what it was at my acceſſion to the crown, the charge of 
% maintaining it will be proportionably augmented ; and it is certainly 
+ neceſſary, for the intereſt and reputation of England, to have always a 
great ſtrength at ſea. The circumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, that 
I ͤ think myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that England cannot be 
* ſafe without a land force; and I hope we ſhall not give thoſe who mean 

Vor. I. | =D 
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us ill, the opportunity of effecting that under a notion of a peace, which 

they could not bring to paſs by a war.” e e SW. v7 
Though the principles upon which this declaration from the throne was 

founded, have been adopted from the practice of all the proteſtant govern- 

ments in England ever ſince, yet the name of a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, though kept up by the authority of parliament, could not be digeſted 

by the houſe of commons. They, who ſpoke againſt it, urged, that a ſtand- 

ing army was one of the evils from which they were delivered by- the revo- 

tion; and the earl of Sunderland being known to be the great advocate for 

it in the houſe of commons, they who hated the king, and the revolution, 
laid hold upon that occaſion to rip up all the infamous falſities, with which 

he had been formerly aſperſed. His lordſhip, however, continued to behave 
with inflexible reſolution, and unanſwerably ſhewed the danger of reducing 
the army under fifteen thouſand men. This number, however, ſmall as it 
was, was thought too large, and the commons voted it down to ſeven thou- 
ſand. His lordſhip's ſteadineſs on this occaſion encreaſed the king's love and 
eſteem for him, which was now ſo viſible as to give umbrage to both parties. 

The hatred of the tories and jacobites againſt him, was revived upon the many 
accounts I have already mentioned ; and the whigs, having made the reduc- 
tion of the army the criterion of the party, he could not ſuppoſe that they 
would ſupport him with vigour, if he ſhould be attacked. On the other 
hand, the king's declared affection for him was the very circumſtance that 
muſt have diſabled his majeſty from ſaving him from an affront, ſhould it 
be deſigned; for he could be apprehenſive of nothing more. He therefore 
bravely and wiſely reſolved to retire from court, and from all public buſineſs, 
which he did December the twenty-fixth, 1697, againſt the entreaties of all 
his friends, and the earneſt deſire of the king, that his lordſhip would con- 
tinue about his perſon. * During the time of his credit (ſays biſhop Bur- 
net) things had been carried on with more ſpirit, and better ſucceſs, than 
before. He had gained ſuch an aſcendant over the king, that he brought 
him to agree to ſome things, that few expected he would have yielded to. 
« He.managed the public affairs in both houſes with ſo much ſteadineſs, 
«* and ſo good a conduct, that he had procured to himſelf a greater mea- 
«« ſure of eſteem, than he had in any of the former parts of his life; and 
<« the feebleneſs, and disjointed ſtate we fell into, after he withdrew, con- 
« tributed not a little to eſtabliſh the character, which his adminiſtration had 
« gained him.“ 

It was thought to be owing to the moderate counſels of his lordſhip, that 
the king was prevailed upon to paſs the bill for the reduction of the army, 
which he did with great marks of diſdain and diſlike : «© Though I might 
« think myſelf” ſaid he, when he gave his aſlent to the bill, «© unkindly 
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« uſed, that thoſe guards, who came over with me, to your aſſiſtance, and 
« have conſtantly attended me in all the actions wherein I have been en- 
« gaged, ſhould be removed from me; yet it is my fixed opinion, that 
« nothing can be fo fatal to us, as that any diſtruſt or jealouſly ſhould ariſe 
« between me and my people, which, I muſt own, would have been very 
« unexpected, after what I have undertaken, ventured, and acted, for the 
« reſtoring and ſecuring of their liberties. I have thus plainly told'you the 
«. only reaſon, which has induced me to paſs this bill. And now, I think 
myſelf obliged, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in me, and for my own 
« juſtification, that no ill conſequences may lie at my door, to tell you as 
« plainly my judgment, that the nation is left too much expoſed.” 

When the king delivered this ſpeech, his lordſhip was at Althorp, where 
he led the life of a Chriſtian philoſopher, without meddling in the public 
affairs to the day of his death, which happened on the twenty-eighth of 
September, 1702; and, on the ſeventh of October following, he was inter- 
red in the family burying- place at Brintoͤn. 

His lordſhip married the lady Anne Digby, ſecond and youngeſt daughter 
to George, earl of Briſtol, who was knight of the Garter, by his wife, 
Anne, daughter of Francis Ruſſel, earl of Bedford. The ſame counteſs of 
Sunderland was ſiſter, and at length, heir to John Digby, earl of Briſtol, 
who died without iſſue, in 1698. She was a lady every way ſuited to the 
great genius, fine addreſs, and polite accompliſhments of her huſband ; and 
lived till the ſixteenth of April, 1715, being afterwards buried in the ſame 
grave with the earl. Their iſſue was; firſt, Robert, lord Spencer, born in 
1664, and who, upon the death of the dutcheſs of Modena, mother to the 
queen of Great-Britain, in 1687, was ſent as envoy extraordinary to that 
court, to condole with the duke upon his loſs. Having performed his com- 
miſſion, he died unmarried, at Paris, on the fifth of September, 1688; 
ſecond, lord Charles, who was afterwards the third ear] of Sunderland ; 
third, lord Henry, who died ſoon after he was baptiſed. The daughters 
were; firſt, lady Anne, born June the twenty-fourth, 1666, and married to 
James, earl of Arran, afterwards duke of Hamilton and Brandon ; ſhe was 
his firſt wife, and died in 1690 ; ſecond, lady Elizabeth, who was married 
the thirtieth of October, 1684, to Donagh Maccarty, earl of Cloncarty, of 
the kingdom of Ireland ; third, lady Iſabella, who died unmarried in 1684 ; 
fourth, lady Mary, who died when ſhe was no more than five years of age. 
Charles, the third earl of Sunderland, entered upon the ſtage of life 
with vaſt advantages. He reſembled his father in his perſon and counte- 


nance, which was full of dignity, and remarkably handſome. His education 


* 


E 


was learned, his tutor being doctor Trimnell, afterwards biſhop of Win- 


cheſter; and he had an affection for books and literature, during all the 
ſucceeding part of his life, as appears by the vaſt library Ne amaſſed, and 
1 ans 
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which is ſtill in the family. While he was a commoner, he was choſen to 
ſerve in the ſame patliament for Heydon, in Yorkſhite, and Taviſtock, in 
Devonſhire, viz. the ſeventh of king William; and he was elected member 
for Tiverton, in five ſeveral parliaments. In i694, he married the lady 
Anne Cavendiſh, youngeſt daughter and coheir of Henry, duke of 'New- 
caſtle ; and by her, ſhe dying June the fourth, 1698, he had a daughter, 
lady Frances, who, in 1717, was married to Henry, lord Morpeth, fon and 
heir to Charles, earl of Carliſle, and himſelf afterwards earl of Carliſle: 
Upon the deceaſe of that lady, his lordſhip married the lady Anne Churchill, 
ſecond daughter and one of the coheirs to the then earl, and afterwards duke 
of Marlborough ; by which match, his grandſon now enjoys that illuſtrious 
title. 1 * 1 15 
When we review the hiſtory of queen Anne's reign, we cannot help 
thinking, that the alliances, which were cemented by the marriages of the 
great duke of Marlborough's daughters, were the means of facilitating the pro- 
teſtant acceſſion to the crown. The eldeſt having been married to the eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Godolphin, who was lord treaſurer, the duke thereby 
ſecured to himſelf the regular payment of the. army ; and the ſecond being 
thus married to the earl of Sunderland, his grace thereby acquired the ſup- 
port of one of the moſt accompliſhed ſtateſmen of his age. The intereſts 
of his grace's other ſons-in-law contributed in proportion to the ſame cauſe. 
He became an early favourite with queen Anne; and, in the year 17035, 
while the reputation of his father-in-law was very high, he was one of the 
noblemen who attended her majeſty, and her royal. conſort, the prince of 
Denmark, to Newmarket. There they were invited by doctor Ellis, vice- 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, to pay a viſit to that ſeminary of 
learning ; and the earl of Sunderland was amongſt the eleven noblemen, who 
were made doctors of law upon that occaſion. - This year died the emperor 
Leopold, and count Gallas was ſent over as imperial envoy extraordinary 
to notify his death to the Engliſh court. On this occaſion, a ſolemn debate 
was held in council, upon the queſtion, + Whether the queen and her court 
« ſhould go in mourning for the deceaſed ?” and it was carried in the nega- 
tive, becauſe the emperors of Germany, ridiculouſly proud of their imperial 
ignity, had never gone into mourning for the ſovereigns of Great-Britain. 
Count Gallas, hearing of this reſolution, informed the court, that he had 
leave to aſſure her majeſty, that, for the future, the emperors of Germany 
would go into mourning for the kings and queens of England : upon which, 
the aforeſaid reſolution was ſet aſide, and the queen and her court went into 
mourning accordingly. Upon this occaſion, the earl of Sunderland was 
appointed by her majeſty to go as her envoy extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the emperor Joſeph, with her compliments of condolence for his 
father's death, and of congratulation for his own acceſſion ; and likewiſe, to 
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offer her Britannic majeſty's mediation for compromiſing the differences be- 
tween the emperor and his Hungarian ſubjects. On the twenty-fixth of 
June, his lordſhip embarked at Greenwich, upon his embaſſy, and landing in 
Holland, he proceeded to the confederate army, where he had a conference 
with his father-in-law, the duke of Marlborough. | 
The laſt mentioned great man had projected, that this commiſſion, the 
execution of which was of great importance to the common cauſe, ſhould 
be committed to his ſon-in-law, who, arriving at the imperial court, con- 
ferred, along with' the Dutch plenipotentiaries, with the imperial miniſters, 
and the Hungarian deputies ; and afterwards repaired to Tyrnau, where his 
lordſhip was received, by all the Hungarian chiefs, with ſuch marks of 
eſteem and honour, as proved, that they were no ſtrangers to the greatneſs of 
his auguſt miſtreſs. This negotiation, in which the earl was affiſted by mr. 
Stepney, the Engliſh envoy at Vienna, proved a matter of ſome difficulty, 
chiefly on account of the diſtruſt which each had of the other's intentions, 
and the ridiculous formality of the imperial court. The Hungarian deputies 
reſided at Tyrnau, and the imperial commiſſioners at Paeſburg; and the 
mediating ambaſſadors were obliged to remove from one place to the other. 
In the mean while, the emperor ſignified his deſire to confer with the duke 
of Marlborough in perſon ; and his grace arriving, on the twelfth of Novem- 
ber, at Vienna, his grace and the earl of Sunderland were let into all the 
ſecrets of the imperial court. After making a great progreſs in negotiating 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, the earl of Sunderland left the negotiation to be con- 
cluded by the Dutch miniſters; and, on the nineteenth of November, and 
the following day, he had his audience of leave from the imperial court; 
and, at the ſame time, received in a preſent his imperial majeſty's picture 
ſet in diamonds, from himſelf. The Take of Marlborough, who took his 
leave at the ſame time, received from the emperor, a grant of the lordſhip 
of Mindelheim, in Swabia, which was erected into a principality in his 
favour. - 
From Vienna, his grace and the earl proceeded, on the twenty-third of 
November, to the court of Berlin. The. court of Vienna took care that 
their journey might be rendered as commodious as poſſible, during that 
advanced ſeaſon, being attended by the officers of the imperial palace. They 
were received in all the places they ſtopped at, with the higheſt marks of 
diſtinction, and moſt magnificently entertained, during a journey of no leſs 
than five hundred and thirty-two miles, which, notwithſtanding the uncom- 
mon rigour of the ſeaſon, they accompliſhed in eight days, and in good 
health. The friendſhip of the king of Pruſſia was, at that time, of great 
importance to the common cauſe ; and the duke of Marlborough, who was 
as able a negotiator as he was a great general, ſucceeding in every thing he 
propoſed, on the third of December, in the evening, left that court. Dur- 
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ing their refidence there, the earl was treated with all the diſtinctions due 
ts his high quality; and, at taking his leave, he was preſented with a dia- 
mond ring by. his Pruſſian majeſty, as the duke was with a ſword ſet with 
diamonds. From Berlin, the duke and the earl proceeded to Hanover, and 
arrived there on the ſixth of December. Their buſineſs at that court was, 
to keep the elector firm in his attachment to the common cauſe, and the 
whig miniſtry in England, by aſſuring him, that the queen of England would 
inviolably adhere to their intereſts, and maintain the ſucceſſion of the houſe 
of Hanover to her crown. The elector himſelf was perfectly well ſatisfied 
with thoſe aſſurances, but his mother, the princeſs Sophia, expreſſed a deſire 
to be invited to England. Upon their departure, which was the ninth of 
December, his grace received in a preſent, a magnificent calaſh, and fix fine 
| Horſes ; and his lordſhip a ſet of. horſes. Thoſe little circumſtances are 
mentioned, to prove that England was, at this time, conſidered as being 
the ſoul of the grand confederacy, and the earl of Sunderland and his 
friends, the great ſupport of it in England. Pet e 

From Hanover, the duke and the earl returned to the Hague, where he 
negotiated the taking ten thouſand men more into the ſervice of England 
and Holland; and, on the twenty- eighth of December, they ſet fail from the 
Brill for England, under convoy of a ſquadron of her majeſty's ſhips, and 
arrived on the thirtieth at St. James's. | 
The deſire which the princeſs Sophia had to be invited to England, had 

been ſuggeſted to her by the tories here, in order to detach the houſe of 
Hanover from the whigs, becauſe they knew that it was a meaſure the queen 
never would agree to. They thought, that if the miniſtry ſhould vote in 
complaiſance to the queen, they muſt be ruined, with all their party without 
doors; and, if they ſhould vote with the queſtion, they muſt forfeit all the 
| favour of the queen. The earl of Sunderland and his friends ſaw the ſnare, 

and eſcaped it, by voting againſt the queſtion. The queen came to the 
| houſe of lords, where ſhe heard the debates, and the whig lords ſpoke her 

own ſenſe ſo much, that ſhe had a better opinion of their adminiſtration 
than ever, whilſt the arguments of the tories diſguſted and aſtoniſhed her. 
In the mean while, the perpetual ſucceſſes of the duke of Marlborough, 
and the groſſneſs of the artifice employed by the tories, kept the whig party 
united, ſo that the motion had a very different effect from what was intended 
„„ 8 

” While the earl of Sunderland attended his father-in-law at Vienna, both 
of them were very earneſt with the imperial court, that the brave prince 
Eugene, whoſe army in Italy was not only weak, but in all kinds of diſtreſſes, 
ſhould receive ſuch ſupplies as might enable him to make head againſt 
the French, who were preparing to beſiege Turin. The emperor pleaded 
his inability to aſſiſt him effectually, though he was convinced of the necet- 
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ſity of doing it; but propoſed to mortgage his revenues of Sileſia, -and pro- 
cure the ſecurity of the ſtates of that province- for the repayment, if the 
queen of England would ſuffer her ſubjects to lend him two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds. The duke and the earl undertook that the loan 
ſhould be made; and, upon a memorial preſented for that purpoſe to her 
majeſty, by the imperial miniſters in England, letters patent were iſſued for 
recommending the loan to the ſubjects. Books being accordingly opened, 
the ſubſeription was full in five days time, the earl of Sunderland ſubſcribing 
for two thouſand five hundred pounds. The effect was, that this ſeaſonable 
ſupply enabled prince Eugene to do wonders in Italy, and to reinſtate the 
duke of Savoy in his capital, by the total defeat of the French, who were 
beſieging it, and had reduced it to the utmoſt extremity. 

It is univerſally allowed that, notwithſtanding all the diſadvantages the 
miniſtry lay under, not only from the war, but the oppoſition at home, the 
Engliſh nation had never made ſo great a figure, nor was the national credit 
ever ſo high as it was at that time. It was, however, eaſily to be perceived, 
that in caſe of the queen's demiſe, matters muſt run into great confuſion 


with Scotland, where the ſucceſſion was not, as in England, ſettled upon the 


next proteſtant heir. This became a very ſerious matter of conſideration 


with the Engliſh government. An incorporate union between the two 


nations had, fince the union between the two crowns; been often attempted ; 
but the attempt had always failed. The Scots were fond of their own im- 
portance. Their religion, laws, and conſtitution were totally different from 
thoſe of England, and national animoſity, which was encreaſed by ſome late 


accidents, had always ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms. The Engliſh 


jacobites grounded all their future hopes on the mutual averſion each enter- 
tained for the other, and, in this, they were joined by numbers of violent 
tories, or, as they were then called, high-church- men. Notwithſtanding 
all thoſe diſcouragements, the whig adminiſtration, under queen Anne, under- 
took the arduous taſk of bringing about an union, and thereby ſecuring the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion to both crowns, which, they thought, would put an 
end to the fatal animoſities that had ſo long ſubſiſted between. the two 
people. | 

An attempt of this kind was made in 1700, when king William recom - 
mended an union from the throne, and a bill paſſed the houſe of lords for 
that purpoſe; but the commons refuſed. to concur with them. A negotia- 
tion for the ſame purpoſe was ſet on foot ſoon after queen Anne's acceſſion; 
but it miſcarried through the management of the tories ; for the whig mini- 
itry being now united, the queen, according to the powers given her b 
both kingdoms, appointed commiſſioners for each. The earl of Sunderland 
was one of the commiſſioners for England. They accordingly met in the 
council-chamber in the Cock-pit, near Whitehall, and, amongſt other pre- 
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limiharies, the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, as well as England, 
was ſettled to be in the princeſs Sophia, and her heirs. This great point 
being fixed, a committee of eleven was appointed to regulate all points of 
taxes and trade; and the earl of Sunderland was one of the committee. 
This was the moſt difficult part of the whole treaty ; and ſo ſollicitous was 
the queen to have it concluded, that ſhe came ſeveral times in perſon to the 
place of meeting, to encourage the commiſſioners, and to know the progreſs 
they had made. In ſhort, on the twenty-ſecond of July, which was little 
more than three months from the firſt meeting of the commiſſioners, all 
points were adjuſted, and the articles were engroſſed, and ſigned by both 
arties. * 5 ee 
1 the dependence of this negotiation, the duke of Marlborough had 
gained the glorious battle of Ramillies, and arrived in London on the eigh- 
teenth of November, where he was received by the queen, parliament, and 
people, with higher honours and rewards, than any Engliſh ſubject had ever 
obtained. After receiving the thanks of both houſes for his eminent ſervices, 
the lords addreſſed the queen, that ſhe would ſettle his honours on his poſte- 
rity. This was accordingly done, and an act paſſed to limit his titles and 
honours to his eldeſt daughter, and her male heirs, and then to all his other 
daughters ſucceſſively, according to their priority of birth ; and that Wood- 
ſtock-manor and Blenheim-houſe ſhould always go with the titles. And, a 
few days after, upon the commons addreſs, the queen agreed, that the five 
thouſand pounds penſion out of the poſt-office ſhould be ſettled on him and 
his poſterity, in the ſame manner as the town of Woodſtock, and the houſe 
of Blenheim. 7) eee e My 
Thoſe triumphs of the whig adminiſtration ſerved but the more to exaſ- 
perate the diſcontented in both kingdoms. The articles of union met with 
ſach vaſt difficulties in the Scotch parhament, that a civil war muſt have 
followed, had not the lord treaſurer Godolphin, and the heads of the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry, found means to ſoften ſome of the great ſticklers againſt them; 
and even when they were carried through that parliament, they met with a 
ſtrong oppoſition in that of England, when the tories had threatened to im- 
peach the lord treaſurer, and ſom2 of his friends. The party received great 
_ encouragement in throwing out thoſe threatnings, by the practices of mr. 
Harley, who, in private, was an enemy to the duke of Marlborough and all 
his intereſt, and had begun to give the queen a bias towards peace, with a 
view of ſetting his grace and his friends aſide. Harley's practices beginning 
to be more than ſuſpected, the body of the whigs in both houſes thought 
they had no ſecurity, unleſs the earl of Sunderland, whom they could truſt, 
was made one of the fecretaries»of ſtate ; and it was accordingly propoſed, 
that fir Charles Hedges ſhould be removed from that poſt, and the ſeals given 
to his lordſhip. As fir Charles was not a perſon obnoxious, no party could 
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wiſh his diſmiſſion, nor were the duke of Marlborough or the lord treaſurer 
fond of this promotion; and, to fay the truth, the meaſure itſelf was impo- 
litic, becauſe it carried with it an air of diſtruſting the queen herſelf. Her 
majeſty underſtood it in the fame light, and ſeveral times rejected the pro- 

ofal. The whigs, preſuming greatly on the merits of their party, ima- 
gined that the duke of Marlborough and the lord treaſurer were not in 
earneſt ; for they preſſed the dutcheſs of Marlborough fo ſtrongly upon that 
head, that they brought the duke and the lord treaſurer into the meaſure. 
The queen, however, continued to reſiſt all their ſolicitations, becauſe, as 
ſhe faid, the earl of Sunderland was a party-man. This unwillingneſs in the 
queen, was owing to Harley, who had an influence over fir Charles Hedges, 
and was relieved by him in great part of the buſineſs of his own office. 
But the more difficult the affair appeared, the more obſtinately did the party 
ſolicit it; and, on the third of September, 1706, his lordſhip was ſworn one 
of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, in the room of fir Charles Hedges, who 
was, in fact, more advantageouſly provided for. 

While his lordſhip held the ſeals, the affairs of Europe drew towards a 
criſis. He was in all the ſecrets of his father-in-law, and managed the cor- 
reſpondence between Vienna and London, as well as that relating to the moſt 
important affairs of the war. The court of Vienna had for ſome time enter- 
tained ſelfiſh views, and had projected the conqueſt of Naples, at the time 
the queen of Great-Britain, the States-General, and the duke of Savoy had 
formed the project of invading Provence, in France, and of taking or deſtroy=- 
ing Toulon and Marſeilles. This well concerted deſign, had it been attended 
with ſucceſs, would have totally deſtroyed the French marine, and have cut 
off the only reſources that were left them for carrying on the war, which 
lay in their trade to America. But the execution of it depended greatly on 
the Imperialiſts laying aſide their expedition againſt Naples. The earl of 
| Mancheſter being then in Holland, the earl of Sunderland, in one of his 
diſpatches, dated March the ſeventh, 1706-7, writes to him, as follows : 


« Her majeſty has commanded me to acquaint your lordſhip, that it is 
« her pleaſure, that you haſten your journey to Vienna as much as poſlible ; 
« and that you do repreſent to that court, in her majeſty's name, how 
« deſtructive any ſuch deſign would be to the carrying on the war in Dau- 
« phine and Provence, which is ſettled and concerted by the duke of Savoy, 
% and which is the only way by which France can be affected, or a diver- 
« ſion made in favour of Charles.“ 


In anſwer to this diſpatch, the earl of Mancheſter, by his letter of April 

the twenty-ſeyenth, 1707, informed the earl of Sunderland, © That he bad 

« had a very unſatisfactory audience of the emperor and his miniſters, whoſe 
Vor. I. Ooo 
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hearts were very much ſet upon the expedition to Naples.” In ſubſequent 
diſpatches to his lordſhip, of May the fourth, ſeventh, and eleventh, the 
earl of . Mancheſter informs him, of the obſtinacy with which the Impe- 
« rialiſts purſued their Neapolitan expedition.” During this negotiation, the * 
French won the battle of Almanza, which drew from the earl of Sunderland 
the following letter to the earl of Mancheſter : Fa, 


| 2 Whitehall, May the ſixth, 1707. 

I have the honour of your lordſhip's letters of the twenty- ſeventh and 
„ thirtieth of April, N. S. and am very glad to find you have ſome hopes, 

« that that court will lay aſide their thoughts of the expedition to Naples. 
« It was always very unſeaſonable, but particularly ſo now, ſince our great 
« misfortune in Spain. Upon theſe accounts, her majeſty would have your 
« lordſhip infiſt, in the ſtrongeſt manner poſſible, againſt this expedition to 
Naples, as that which will very much obſtruct, if not totally defeat, the main 
« deſign of entering France by Dauphine or Provence, which ſeems to be the 
«« only means of bringing France to reaſon, and retrieving our misfortune 
“in Spain.“ . 


R 


The particulars of the event of the attempt upon Toulon, are foreign to 
my ſubject. It is ſufficient to ſay, that it miſcarried chiefly through the 
ingratitude and ſelfiſhneſs of the Imperial court, who found means to cool 
the duke of Savoy in his ardour for the enterprize. Some pretend, that 
this happened by the court of France prevailing with the king of Sweden to 
declare, that if Toulon was taken, he would immediately invade the empe- 
ror's hereditary dominions. But this declaration is no-where to be found in 
hiſtory ; and we may fairly impute the miſcarriage to the backwardneſs of 
the Imperial court, and the ſecret intelligence that was carried on between 
the court of France and its emiſſaries here, ſome of whom were in public 

offices. Though that of the earl of Sunderland was free from all ſuſpicion 


on this head, the ſame was not the caſe with regard to ſome of the clerks 
under his brother ſecretary, mr. Harley. 


It is certain, that that ſtateſman, and his creatures about the queen's" per- 
ſon, had, by this time, got a deep hold in her affections; and, though the 
popularity of the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſſes rendered it, as yet, imprac- . 
ticable for his enemies to ſhake his credit at court, yet the queen, on ſome 
' occaſions, could not conceal her bias towards the tories ; ſhe made doctor 
Blackhall, (who, in his principles was next to a jacobite) biſhop of Exeter, 
and fir William Dawes, a man of the ſame ſtamp, biſhop of Cheſter. This 
alarmed the whigs, and the earl of Sunderland had intereſt enough to get 
his former tutor made biſhop of Norwich. This, however, did not quiet 


the apprehenſions of the whigs, who plainly perceived, that they had loſt 
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the queen's affections. The diſcovery of a correſpondence between Gregg, 
one of the clerks in mr. Harley's office, and the French court (for which 
Gregg was afterwards executed) and ſeveral other ſuſpicious circumſtances, 
plainly proved, that mr. Harley had, at leaſt, been extremely negligent in the 
exerciſe of his duty as ſecretary, and had opened the mouth of the public 
againſt him. Notwithſtanding this, the queen obſtinately protected him, till 
the duke of Marlborough and the treaſurer threatned to leave the queen's 
ſervice, if mr. Harley was not diſmiſſed from his poſt of ſecretary. In 
this reſolution they were joined by other whig lords; and the queen, at 
laſt, with a viſible reluctancy, appointed mr. Boyle ſecretary in his room. 

The earl of Sunderland and his friends, however, gained very little by 
this removal, which only ſerved to confirm the queen in her reſolution to 
change her miniſtry as ſoon as ſhe could. Both parties tried their ſtrength 
in the famous affair of doctor Sacheverel's ſermon, and the earl of Sunder- 
land was one of the majority who found him guilty ; yet the cenſure was fo 
mild, that it was looked upon as being next to an acquittal. It appears 
from the relation of the trial, that his lordſhip was at great pains to cut ſhort 
all the ridiculous diſputes that preceded the ſentence. A ſhort time diſco- 
vered, that the trial was a triumph to the tories. Mr. Harley's creatures 
about the queen, prevailed upon her to take every opportunity of diſguſting 
the duke of Marlborough, who thereupon retired from court ; but was 
prevailed upon to put himſelf once more at the head of the army in 
Flanders; but the earl of Godolphin inſiſted upon himſelf retiring from 
all buſineſs. ES 

At laſt the tories were reſolved to ſtrike their great ſtroke, which was 
aimed againſt the earl of Sunderland. After the trial of doctor Sacheverel, 
that incendiary made public proceſſions over great part of England, and he 
was attended with ſuch tumultuous crowds, that the public peace was in 
danger, eſpecially in Shropſhire, where his ſtrength amongſt the common 
people lay. Upon this, the earl of Bradford, lord lieutenant of that county, 
and ſome other well- affected gentlemen in the nighbourhood, joined in a 
repreſentation of thoſe exceſſes, which they ſent up to the earl of Sunderland, 
who laid it before the queen, and, by her command, on April the tenth, 
1710, his lordſhip wrote to the earl of Bradford, That her majeſty ex- 
* preſſed her diſlike of thoſe riotous and ſeditious proceedings, by which the 
public peace is broken; and that it was her majeſty's pleaſure, that his 
« lordſhip, and the gentlemen of the county, ſhould effectually proſecute 
the offenders with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law.” The whole of this 
proceeding, which tended only to preſerve the public tranquillity, was very 
properly printed in the London Gazette; but the tories conſidered the publi- 
cation as an inſult upon themſelves, and from thenceforth they publicly gave 
out, that they were reſolved to try their intereſt with the * for remov- 
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ing the earl from his ſecretaryſhip. It is not readily. to be believed, that 
any point, either of power or intereſt, could influence the earl or his 

father-in-law the duke, upon this occaſion. They were actuated by much 
nobler (motives. They juſtly conſidered the removal to be a public declara- 

tion, that the queen -was determined to abandon all her engagements with 
her allies, and to ſet them at defiance. The duke of Marlborough was then 
in the middle of a campaign, and he conſidered the matter in the light I 
have mentioned, when he heard his ſon-in-law was to be removed. He 
wrote a very affecting letter to the queen, upon the ſubject repreſenting 
c the terrible conſequences which ſuch a removal would neceſſarily have 
« upon all affairs abroad, as the allies had an entire confidence in his ſon- 
% in-law, and no objection lay againſt his conduct or fidelity.” The dutcheſs 
of Marlborough was affected by the ſame ſentiments, and humbled her ſpirit 
ſo far, as to write to the queen in the like ſtrain, putting her majeſty in 
« mind of her huſband's ſervices, and begging her not to give him ſuch a 
« blow.” The anſwer ſhe received to this letter, was harſh and upbraiding, 
complaining, © That the dutcheſs had broke her promiſe, of not ſaying any 
«« thing of politics, or of mrs. Marſham ;” and concluding, * That it was 
«« plain, from this ill uſage, what ſhe was to expect for the future.” The 
dutcheſs, upon this, wrote a ſecond letter, in which ſhe aſſured her majeſty, 
That ſhe ſhould not have troubled her with the firſt, but that ſhe had 
« heard it reported, that the perſecution begun againſt the duke of Marl- 
«« borough and his family, was chiefly occaſioned by her majeſty's diſplea- 
« ſure and averſion to her, as having promoted an addreſs againſt mrs. Ma- 
« ſham; that it was only to vindicate herſelf from that aſperſion, that ſhe 
had preſumed to trouble her majeſty ; that ſhe could not imagine it could 
ebe interpreted as an offence, to vindicate herſelf from what was now made 
«« the pretence for turning out the earl of Sunderland, and puſhing the duke 
« of Marlborough to extremities.” But all this, and a great deal more ſhe 
urged (even to the begging upon her knees, that her majeſty would only 

defer the blow till the end of the campaign) had no effect ; for the ſeals 
were taken from the earl of Sunderland, on the fourteenth of June, and 
next day they were given to the lord Dartmouth, who was ſon-in-law to 
the earl of Nottingham. This important alteration in the miniſtry, made 
the heads of the whig intereſt apprehend, that it would affect the duke of 
Marlborough ſo much, as to make him quit the command of the army ; 
and therefore, they wrote him the following maſterly letter : 


« My lord, | « July the fourteenth, 1710. 
« We ſhould not have given your grace the trouble of this joint-letter, 
but for the great concern and uneaſineſs in which we find you, on account 
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« of my lord Sunderland, by your letter of the twentieth, to my lord treaſurer, 
% hich he has communicated to us. That letter, as moving 'and- reaſonable 
« ag it was, has not hindered the ſeals from being taken this morning from 
« my. lord Sunderland. No wonder then, if the utmoſt endeavour which 
« could be uſed - to prevent it, and the ſtrong arguments, which have been 
« made of the ill conſequences that muſt attend ſuch ſteps, both at home and 
« abroad, have met with fo little ſucceſs. We find ourſelves ſo much afflicted 
« with this misfortune, that we cannot but be extremely ſenſible of the great 
« mortification this muſt give you at this critical juncture, when you are every 
« moment hazarding your life in the ſervice of your country, and whilſt the 
« fate of Europe depends in ſo great a degree on your conduct and good 
« ſucceſs. But we are as fully convinced, that it is as impoſſible for your 
« orace to quitthe ſervice at this time, without the utmoſt hazard to the whole 
« alliance. And we muſt therefore conjure you, by the glory you have already 
© obtained, by the many ſervices you have done your queen and country, by 
« the expectation you have juſtly raiſed in all Europe, and by all that is dear 
« and tender to you at home, whoſe chief dependence is upon your ſucceſs, 
« that you would not leave this great work unfiniſhed, but continue at the 
« head of the army. This we look upon as the moſt neceſſary ſtep that can 
ee be taken, to prevent the diſſolution of this parliament. Your grace's com- 
e pliance with this our earneſt requeſt, would be the greateſt obligation to us, 
« and all that wiſh well to our country. And you may depend upon it, that 
* the contrary will be the greateſt ſatisfaction to our enemies.“ 

This letter was ſubſcribed by Cowper, Godolphin, Sommers, Newcaſtle, 
Devonſhire, Orford, Hallifax, H. Boyle. 


The high church party triumphed ſo much in the earl of Sunderland's re- 
moval, that, it is ſaid, the firſt time the duke of Beaufort came to court after it, 
he told her majeſty, that he was extremely glad he could now ſalute her queen. 
The removal of the earl of Sunderland being looked upon as an undoubted 
prelude to that of the lord treaſurer, who was conſidered as the ſource and 
ſoul of public credit; the moneyed intereſt, particularly the merchants of the 
city of London, and all who had their fortunes in the ſtocks, apprehended 
their properties to be in danger. Upon this they named a deputation, conſiſt- 
ing of fir Gilbert Heathcote, then governor of the bank of England, mr. 
Gould, the deputy governor, and mr. Francis Eyles and fir William Scawen, 
two directors of the ſame, to lay their apprehenſions before her majeſty, and 
they were introduced to their audience by the duke of Newcaſtle, who was 
then eſteemed the richeſt ſubje& in the kingdom. Her majeſty, in anſwer to 
their repreſentations, told them, That ſhe, for ſome time before, had reſolved 
** to remove the earl of Sunderland, for particular reaſons of ſtate ; but that 
** ſhe had not determined to make any other changes; and whenever ſhe 
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the common cauſe. The earl of Sunderland joined with the duke of Marl- 
borough in juſtifying thoſe three officers; and when the tory party carried an 
indirect cenſure upon the whig miniſtry on that account, he was one of the 
ſix and thirty lords who proteſted againſt it. He likewiſe joined in all the other 
proteſts againſt the unjuſt, arbitrary votes which paſſed, in order to fix cenſures 
upon the late adminiſtration. By the behaviour of the whigs at this important 
crifis, particularly in the houſe of peers, they proved how well they deſerved 
the power which they had loſt, for it was owing to the ſtand made by the 
lords, that the nation at this time did not run into all the meaſures preſcribed 
by France. The commons, in general, throughout the kingdom, were weary 
of bearing the expence of a war which fell ſo heavy upon them, and the high- 
flying clergy were the inveterate enemies of the whig miniſtry. His lordſhip 
made a very conſiderable figure likewiſe in the debate about a clauſe offered by 
the earl of Nottingham, to be added to the addreſs of thanks for the queen's 
ſpeech, when ſhe opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the ſeventh of December, 
1711. 

The clauſe was, To repreſent to her majeſty, as the humble opinion and 
<« advice of the houſe, that no peace could be ſafe or honourable to Great- 
« Britain or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies were allotted to any branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon.” This clauſe was objected to by the tories, as 
not proper for an addreſs of thanks, The clauſe was urged by the earl of 
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Wharton, and he was ſupported by the earl of Sunderland, who ſpoke in the 
following ſpirited manner; What my lords, ſaid he, is it poſſible, that any 
« member of this illuſtrious houſe ſhould: be unprepared to debate an affair, 
ce which, for theſe ten years paſt, has been the principal ſubject-matter of our 
« conſultations? Do we not fit in the ſame houſe? and are we not the ſame 
« peers, Who have conſtantly been of opinion, and have often repreſented to 
« her majeſty, that no ſafe and honourable peace can be made, unleſs Spain 
© and the Weſt-Indies be recovered from the houſe of Bourbon? It is true I 
« ſee ſome new faces among us: but even that lord, who fits on the woolpack 
« (meaning the lord treaſurer) may well remember, that, in the late reign, four 
“ lords were impeached for having made a partition treaty.” His lordſhip was 
ſupported by his father-in-law. the duke of Marlborough, who made a moft 
pathetic ſpeech upon the occaſion ; and after a long and ſtrenuous debate, the 
clauſe was agreed to by a majority of ſixty-two againſt fifty-four, But it is 
remarkable, that the like clauſe was rejected in the houſe of commons by a 
great majority. It was this backwardneſs of the houſe of peers to fall in with 
the court meaſures, that drove the new miniſtry into the famous, but deſperate, 
_ expedient of creating twelve new peers in one day. Notwithſtanding this great 
acceſſion of ſtrength, the whig lords behaved with their former ſpirit ;- and 
when prince Eugene, about this time, came to England, he publicly owned, 
that his chief ſucceſſes againſt France had been owing to the Sileſia loan, 
which, as we have already ſeen, was projected by the duke of Marlborough 
and the earl of Sunderland. When a bill, for appointing commiſſioners to 
examine the value and conſideration of all the grants made fince the revolution, 
was depending in the houſe of peers, the earl of Sunderland being indiſpoſed, 
could not attend the houſe ; and having the lord Colpepper's proxy, he informed 
the duke of Portland of the fame, and the lord Colpepper ſending his proxy 
to another peer, -by his ſingle negative the bill was thrown out. 
On the firſt of June, 1713, upon a motion to bring in a bill to diſſolve 
the union, in which almoſt all the Scotch peers agreed, the earl of Sunderland 
took a great ſhare in the debate. The court lords were againſt the motion, 
but many of the moſt zealous whigs were for it, in hopes of dividing the 
Scotch from the miniſtry, and inducing them to return fixteen peers, who 
would be againſt the court. The earl of Sunderland was amongſt the latter, 
and frankly owned, That, though he had a hand in making the union, yet 
„ik it had not that good effect which was expected from it, he was likewiſe 
for diſſolving it.” Amongſt the other reaſons urged for diſſolving the union, 
one was, the inability of the Scotch to pay the land-tax. In anſwer to which, 
the treaſurer, then earl of Oxford, ſaid, * That though the malt-tax was laid, 
it might be afterwards remitted by the crown, and not levied.” This un- 
guarded maxim, to call it no worſe, was very juſtly cenſured by the earl of 
Sunderland, who ſaid, He wondered ſuch expreſſions, as tended to eſtabliſh 
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a deſpotic diſpenſive power, and arbitrary government, ſhould come from 
that noble lord.” To this, the lord treaſurer ſaid, That his family had 
© never been for promoting and adviſing arbitrary meaſures, as others had 
* done.” This was being too perſonal, and the earl of Sunderland took the 
reflection as being thrown out againſt his father, whoſe conduct he vindicated 
with great ſpirit, and added, that the other lord's family was hardly known in 
thoſe days. 3 

A motion ſome time after this was made by the earl of Wharton, That 
an addreſs be preſented to the queen, that ſhe would uſe her moſt preſſing 
„ inſtances with the duke of Lorrain, and with all the princes and ſtates in 
« amity or correſpondence with her, not to receive, or ſuffer to continue in 
< their domimons, the Pretender to the imperial crown of theſe realms.” A 
great debate followed upon this motion, unexceptionable as it was, but it being 
carried by the whigs, the lords, on the ſecond of July, attended the queen with 
their addreſs. The anſwer they received was, That ſhe took extreme kindly 
e their addreſs; and the thanks they gave her for what. ſhe had done for 
<« eſtabliſhing the proteſtant ſucceſſion; that ſhe would repeat her inſtances 
< to have that perſon removed, according to their defire ; and that ſhe pro- 
< miſed herſelf they would concur with her, that, if they. could cure their 
« animoſities and diviſions at home, it would be the moſt effectual method to 
« ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion. This anſwer was viſibly calculated to damp 
all motions of that nature; and the ear] of Sunderland made à motion, which 
he carried, for a ſecond addreſs, © That an addreſs be preſented to the queen, 
« to thank her for her anſwer to their addreſs, and for the afſurances ſhe had 
« given them, of repeating her inſtances for removing the Pretender; and to 
<« expreſs their ſurprize, that ſuch inſtances had not had their full effect, not- 
«< withſtanding the French king, and the king of Spain, had ſhewn their com- 
« pliance with her deſires on that occaſion; and to aſſure her, that this houſe 
« would ſupport her in whatever ſhe ſhould judge proper for obtaining a de- 
* mand, which was ſo warranted by the laws of nations, and ſo neceſſary for 
« the honour and ſafety of her majeſty, and for the preſent and future peace 
« and quiet of the people.” To this addreſs no anſwer was made, but that 
the queen received it graciouſly. Nothing, however, being done in conſequence 
of this addreſs ; a new parliament being called, the earl of Sunderland, on the 
ſeventeenth of March, 1714, was one of the lords who moved for taking into 
conſideration the ſtate of the nation; and accordingly addreſſes were preſented, 
without any oppoſition, to the queen ; © Firſt, for an account of what ſteps had 
« been taken for removing the Pretender from the dominions of the duke of 
« Lorrain, and what anſwers had been given by that duke. Secondly, an 
e account of the negotiations of peace; what meaſures had been taken to render 
« the peace univerſal, and what obſtructions her majeſty had met with. Thirdly, 
« an account of what inſtances had been made for reſtoring to the Catalans their 
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& ancient privileges, and all letters relating thereto. Fourthly, an account of 
« the monies granted by parliament ſince the year 1710, to carry on the war 
« in Spain and Portugal.” After this his lordſhip ſignalized himſelf in all mo- 
tions that tended to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which was then thought to 
be in imminent danger, He was one of the lords, who, in the debate upon the 
Catalans, repreſented, © That the crown of Great-Britain having drawn in the 
©: Catalans to declare for the houſe of Auſtria, and engaged to ſupport them, 
«- theſe engagements ought to have been made good.” But notwithſtanding 
this repreſentation, the miniſtry was fo far from relieving, that they did all they 
could farther to diſtreſs that brave, but unhappy, people. As to the addreſſes 
againſt the Pretender's remaining in the duke of Lorrain's dominions, they were 
ſo far from being regarded, that a letter from that duke was publiſhed, juſti- 
fying his protecting him at his court; and the lord Sunderland, in a debate 
upon that ſubject, ſaid, That notwithſtanding the earneſt application made 
« laſt ſeſſion by both houſes to her majeſty, to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to 
te get him removed from thence, yet he was aſſured by baron Foſtner, the 
% duke of Lorrain's miniſter, ſome weeks before his departure, that, to his 
certain knowledge, no inſtances had yet been made to his maſter for that 
« purpoſe.” In this aſſertion he was contradicted by lord Bolingbroke, but 
ſupported by the earl of Halifax; and a queſtion and long debate ariſing, 
whether the proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger under the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion? during the courſe of this debate, ſeveral lords, and all the biſhops but 
three, who had always voted for the court, perceiving that the facts urged 
by the whig lords, were not attempted to be anſwered, concluded that a ſettled 
deſign had been even formed for bringing in the Pretender, and therefore they 
voted with the earl of Sunderland and his friends, and the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, upon the divifion, was voted to be out of danger, by a majority of no 
more than ſeventy- ſix againſt ſixty- four. This majority of twelve, was thought 
to be owing to the new created peers, and the Scotch peers, the majority of 
whom were known to be jacobites. So that in fact the whigs conſidered it as 
a triumph. | | 
It was obſervable, that neither the duke of Marlborough, nor the earls of 
Godolphin, or Sunderland, were named in the private inſtrument ſigned by 
the elector of Hanover, appointing additional lords juſtices upon the deceaſe 
of the queen; but to whatſoever that was owing, it is certain, that no ſub- 
jects in England were more in his favour, or, perhaps, ſo much. The earl 
of Godolphin was by that time dead,” and the duke of Marlborough was 
in England, and waited upon the king, when he came on ſhore at Green- 
wich, as did the earl of Sunderland, both of them being received by his 
majeſty with all the diſtinctions due to their merits, and their inviolable 
attachments to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Amongſt the firſt acts of his ma- 


jeſty's regal power, was his appointing the earl of Sunderland, who was 
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likewiſe ſworn of his majeſty's privy-council, lord lieutenant of Ireland; a poſt 
at that time, of more truſt and importance, than any he had, perhaps, 
to beſtow. His lordſhip. had likewiſe: the honour of being one of the eight 
privy-counſellors, of which a cabinet council was formed, and which con- 
ſiſted of thoſe who had been the moſt active againſt the late meaſures. 
In November, 1714, he was one of the cabinet counſellors, to whom the 
Pretender ſent his manifeſto; and the earl of Wharton dying about that 
time, the weight of debate which he uſed to ſuſtain in the houſe of peers, 
fell chiefly on bis lordſhip. Upon the impeachment of the earl of Ox- 
ford, he was one of the lords who oppoſed the conſulting the judges, whe- 


ther the charge amounted to high-treaſon ; and though the ſtate of his 


health did not admit him to go to Ireland, yet he took ſuch effectual mea- 
ſures for the tranquillity of that kingdom, that it remained quiet when the 
rebellion broke out in Scotland. This was the more remarkable, as the 


common people there, were, at that time, notoriouſly diſaffected, and the late 


miniſtry had filled all the places of power and truſt with perſons, who were 
looked upon to be enemies to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The diſpoſitions and 
alterations he made, both in the ſtate and the army, during the few months 
he held that lieutenancy, were ſo wiſe, that the government was even enabled 
to call over ſeveral regiments from thence, who were employed in ſuppreſſing 
the Scotch rebellion. His lordſhip, however, finding his indiſpoſition con- 


tinue, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, 1715, reſigned his government, and 
accepted of the poſt of lord privy-ſeal, which he received five days after; 


and, on February following, he had a grant of the office of joint vice-trea- 
ſurer of Ireland, with Henry, earl of Rocheſter. In the year 1716, his 
lordſhip having loſt his lady, went abroad to divert his melancholy, or to 
re-eſtabliſh his health ; and the king being then at Hanover, he waited upon 
his majeſty. It is foreign to my purpoſe, to trace to their ſource the diviſions 
that then prevailed amongſt the miniſtry. It is no ſecret, that mr. afterwards 
fir Robert, Walpole, and earl of Orford, and his friend the lord Townſhend, 
who were both of them, at this time, in very high credit with the whigs, 
were jealous of the influence the king's German miniſters had over him ; and 


it was ſuſpected that the earl of Sunderland prevailed with his majeſty to 


remove lord Townſhend from his place of ſecretary of ftate. Whatever 
may be in this ſurmiſe, the earl could have no perſonal motive to prompt 


him, becauſe lord Townſhend was, at the fame time, named to the govern- 


ment of Ireland. It appears from the correſpondence between baron Gortz, 
and count Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſters, who were then concerting 


an invaſion and a rebellion in Great-Britain, that they were greatly encou- 


raged by the diviſions in the Britiſh miniſtry, and did all they could to pro- 


mote them. Though the earl of Sunderland, at that time, could ſcarcely be 
called a miniſter, he was conſidered by them, as having the greateſt direction 
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the Engliſh affairs, and as being the greateſt obſtacle to their deſigns. In 
2 Prat yo 1 e at London, to baron Gortz, 
dated November the fourth, 1716, is the following remarkable paſſage: 
« Sunderland, who is, in a manner, at the head of affairs, and who has got 
« all: the intereſt he hath with the king of England, by having conſented to 
« what has been done againſt us (being beſides our enemy) is at preſent at 
« Hanover, to take his inſtructions from the Germans; and your excellen 
« may depend upon it, he will execute them with all the boldneſs (effron- 
« terie) imaginable. Your-excellency will therefore find, we ought to make 
« uſe of this opportunity, to enter into meaſures againſt people, who cer- 
« tainly will not do things by halves. We muſt either ruin them, or be 
« undone ourſelves ; that is, if it be in their power to bring it to paſs.” 
Upon the king's arrival from Hanover, on the nineteenth of January, 1716-17, 
Gyllenburg was ſeized, and the whole ſcheme of the intended invaſion and 
rebellion were laid before the parliament, by mr. Stanhope, then ſecretary 
of ſtate. From them it appeared, that the Pretender had a great party in 
England, and that their hopes were grounded chiefly upon the diſlike which 
the Engliſh had to the Hanoverians ; and that their project of an invaſion 
was artfully and deeply laid. When a meſſage from the king for an extra- 
ordinary ſupply on this occaſion, came to be debated, mr. Robert Walpole, 
though, at that time, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, was ſilent upon the 
ſubject; and the motion was carried but by a ſmall majority. The 
lord Townſhend, who was thought to be at the bottom of the oppoſition, 
was removed from his government of Ireland, and next morning mr. Wal- 
pole reſigned his places. . 9 5 0 N 

During the dependence of thoſe affairs, the earl of Sunderland was, on 
the ſixth of July, conſtituted ſole vice-treaſurer of Ireland, after having 
been, on the twenty-fixth of April preceding, elected one of the governors 
of the Charter-houſe. While he was abſent from England, his office of 
lord privy-ſeal was executed by commiſſioners, who took the oaths for that 
purpoſe. before the prince of Wales, who was then guardian of the realm. 
During his lordſhip's abſence abroad, he viſited Bruffels, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and the Hague; at the latter of which places, he was thought to have 
executed ſome important commiſſions on his majeſty's part. Upon his 

return, he reſigned the office of lord privy-ſeal to the duke of Kingſton ; 
and, on the twelfth of April, 1717, he was appointed one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and, on the ſixteenth of the ſame month, was ſworn into 
that office. This year, October the twelfth, the king went to Newmarket, 
and his lordſhip had the honour to introduce the vice-chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and afterwards all the univerſity in a body, 

to his majeſty, as alſo to dine with his majeſty at Trinity-college. On 
the ſixteenth of March following, he was, by his majeſty in council, 
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appointed preſident of the privy-council ; and, on the twenty-firſt, he ſuc- 
ceeded lord Stanhope, who was made ſecretary of ſtate, as firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury. From that time to the day of his death, he was conſidered 
as his majeſty's firſt, and by many, as his ſole, ſecretary. NA 
It is not my intention. to. enter here into any political diſquiſitions; but it 

is proper I ſhould obſerve, that the foreign affairs of Great-Britain never 
were in a more tickliſh ſituation, and never were better managed than they 
were after his lordſhip came to be firſt miniſter. The ambition and turbu- 
| lence of cardinal Alberoni, who had the ſole direction of affairs in Spain, 

had laid a plan, and had made vaſt armaments, for putting the Pretender 
upon the throne of Great-Britain. To prevent this, an alliance was formed 
at firſt between Great-Britain, France, and Holland ; and after the acceſſion 
of the emperor to it, it became the famous quadruple alliance, and brought 
a ſtrong additional ſecurity to the proteſtant ſucceſſion here. The crown of 
Spain being intractable, fir George Byng was ſent with a fleet to the Mediterra- 
nean, where he entirely deſtroyed the Spaniſh marine, by one ſeaſonable blow. 
This ſerved only to exaſperate the Spaniards the more, and war was declared 
againſt them. They made freſh armaments, which the duke of Ormond, 
who had been attainted in England, was to command; and the Pretender, in 
perſon, was received at Madrid with all the diſtinctions due to a king of 
Great-Britain. Storms diſſipated the Spaniſh fleet, though a ſmall handful 
of Spaniards found means to land in Scotland, where, after a faint refiſtance, 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to general Wightman, who commanded 
the king's troops there. | 

As to domeſtic affairs, the principal occurrence, at this time, was the 

_ peerage bill, which his lordſhip eſpouſed with great zeal. As the ſubject of 

that bill has a near relation to this undertaking, it may be proper to give 
ſome account of it here. The motion was made by the duke of Somerſet, 
who was ſupported by the earl of Sunderland, and it was, That the num- 
« ber of peers being of late years very much increaſed, eſpecially fince the 
« union of the two kingdoms, it ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary to fix the ſame, 
« both to preſerve the dignity of the peerage, and to prevent the incon- 
« veniences that may attend the creation of a great number of peers to 
« ſerve a preſent. purpoſe; of which they had a remarkable inſtance in the 
late reign. He therefore made a motion for the bringing in a bill to 
_ «« ſettle and limit the peerage in ſuch a manner, that the number of Eng- 
„ liſh peers ſhould not be enlarged beyond fix above the preſent number, 
« which, upon failure of male iſſue, might be ſupplied with new creations ; 
« and that, inſtead of ſixteen elective peers, twenty-five ſhould be made 
«© hereditary on the part of Scotland, whoſe number, upon failure of heirs 
«© male, ſhould be ſupplied by ſome other Scots peers.” | 
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This motion was ſeconded by the duke of Argyle, and ſupported by the 
earl of Sunderland; but objected to by the earl of Oxford, as being diſre- 
ſpectful to the prerogative; to which the earl of Sunderland anſwered, 
« That, though the number of peers were limited, yet the crown ſhould 
« ſtill be the fountain of honour, and preſerve its prerogative of creating 

„ new peers upon the extinction of old titles, for want of male iſſue, which 

„happened frequently; and that theſe extinctions would give the prince 
« on the throne ſufficient opportunities to beſtow honours upon commoners 


« of diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities.” 


The debate being adjourned to 


the ſecond of March, his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the houſe, waving his 
prerogative ; and the earl of Sunderland made a moſt maſterly recapitulation 

of the hiſtory and the revolutions of the peerage, ſince the days of queen 
Elizabeth; and urged the neceſſity of agreeing with the duke of Somerſet's 
motion. The great objection was then, the rights of the Scots peers, who, 


it was urged, ought to be conſulted on that occaſion. 


To' this the earl of 


Sunderland anſwered, That the ſettling the peerage, in the manner pro- 
„ poſed, was rather a benefit than a diſadvantage to the Scots peerage, 
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whoſe repreſentatives were thereby increaſed by nine, and all made here- 
ditary; and as for theſe peers, who, for the preſent would be excluded, 


they would afterwards have a chance to come in, upon failure of any of 
the twenty-five. That this regulation could not be looked upon as a vio- 
lation of the union, two things only being made unalterable tundamentals 
of that contract, religion, and the proportion of public taxes. That the 
conſulting of the Scots peers in this affair, would be altogether improper 


and unparliamentary, and attended with great inconveniences.“ At laſt, 


after great debates, the following reſolutions, concerning the Engliſh peers, 
were agreed to by the houſe. - | 9 
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« Firſt, That the number of peers of Great-Britain, on the part of Eng- 
land, ſhall not be enlarged, without precedent right, beyond fix above 


what they are at preſent ; but, as any of the ſaid preſent peers, or fix 


new. peers, in caſe they be created, ſhall fail, their numbers may be ſup- 
plied by new creations of commoners, or natural-born ſubjects of this king- 


dom; and fo, toties quoties, as often as ſuch failure ſhall happen. 


« Second, That no perſon be at any time hereafter created a peer by writ, 
nor any peerage granted by patent, for any longer eſtate than for the 
grantee, and the heirs male of his body. EM 

«© Third, That there be not any reſtraint on the crown to create any of the 
princes of the blood, peers of Great-Britain, with right to fit in parlia- 
1 

„Fourth, That whenever any of the lords now ſitting in parliament, whoſe 
ſons have been called by writ, ſhall die; then it ſhall be lawful for his 
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£6 (EP majeſty, bis heirs and ſuoceſſars to create a you! to ſupply the number 
<« ſo lefſened. _ 

% Fifth, That every creation. of a peer hereafter to be made, contrary to 
<< theſe reſolutions, ſhall be null and void to all intents and purpoſes.” 

By this time, the great commoners of England, and all the enemies bf the 
misty had taken the alarm; and the public was impreſſed with a notion, 
that the whole ſcheme of the bill propoſed, was deſigned to fetter the hands 
of the heir apparent, from whom the miniſtry had not much reaſon to expect 
favour. Great numbers of pamphlets were written againſt the bill; and 
mr. Addiſon was almoſt the only author who wrote for it, probably at the 
deſire of the earl of Sunderland, upon whom he had an immediate depen- 
dence. Notwithſtanding, therefore, all the prudential and conſtitutional 
reaſons urged in favour of the bill within doors, the party without doors 
were ſo numerous, that when the bill came to a third reading, the friends 
of it thought proper to drop it ſoftly, which was done * a ſpeech made 
by the earl of Stanhope. 

The diviſions which ſtill continued in the miniſtry, and the caution his 
majeſty obſerved, on account of his being a ſtranger to the Engliſh, made 
him reſolve to put the earl of Sunderland into a place, where he might be 
more detached from the buſineſs of an office, and conſequently more at lei- 
ſure to attend his royal perſon. With this view, on the fixth of February, 
1718-19, having reſigned his place of preſident of the privy-council to the 
duke of Kingſton, he was ſworn in groom of the ſtole, and firſt : gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to his majeſty ; and on the May following, upon the 
| king's declaring he was to go abroad, he appointed the earl of Sunderland 
one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, during his abſence. The landing 
of the Spaniards in Scotland, which I have already mentioned, the expected 
invaſion from Spain, and the great negotiations, of which London were the 
center, that were going on in Europe, rendered his lordſhip's preſence in 
England, for ſome time, neceſſary. When matters were a little ſettled, his 
lordſhip ſet out for Hanover, and landing September the ninth, N. S. at 
Helvoetſluys, he proceeded to the Hague, where he lodged at the earl of 
Cadogan's houſe. Here he was viſited, as the Gazette of that date informs 
us, by ſeveral foreign miniſters ; and having conferred with ſome of the 
principal members of the ſtate, he ſet out on the eighth for Hanover, 
the earl of Cadogan accompanying him as far as Utrecht. We are told by 
the ſame Gazette, that upon his arrival at Hanover, he had the honour to 
dine next day with his majeſty. His lordſhip attended his majeſty during 
his remaining ſtay at Hanover, from whence he went to the Hague, and 
arrived in London in November. On the thirtieth of that month, he was, 
at a chapter of the Garter, elected a knight companion of that moſt noble 
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order, after being knighted by the king. He was then, as his plate of 
inſtalment informs us, firſt commiſſioner for executing the office of treaſurer 
of the exchequer of Great-Britain, and firſt gentlemen of the bed- chamber 
to the king, or groom of the ftole. His inftalment, which was performed 
on the twenty- eighth of May, 1720, was very ſplendid. PLL AIAN 

The ferment in the miniſtry began now to ſubſide, and a good under- 
ſtanding being re-eſtabliſhed between the king and the prince of Wales, 
great promotions and alterations in the government took place; and the king 
intending that year to go abroad, on the eleventh of June, 1720, again 
named his lordſhip one of the lords juſtices, during his abſence, they being 
the ſame as laſt year, with the addition of lord Townſhend, who was now 
prefident of the council.” His lordſhip, in September, went to Hanover, 
where he was received by his majeſty with marks of great diſtinction. On 
his return to England, in October following, in the ſame yatch with his 
majeſty, they met with contrary winds, and were in ſome danger ; but, at 
laſt, on the tenth of November, they landed ſafely in England, and came 
to St. James's next day. 4 ; VV 

All England and France, at this time, were filled with projects for being 
ſuddenly rich. In England this ſpirit went next to frenzy. My reader can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of the fatal effects of the South-ſea ſchemes, 
in the year 1720. The ſufferers, amazed at their calamities, naturally, but 
unjuſtly, imputed them to perſons in far higher ſtations than South-ſea direc- 
tors were; and the unlimited confidence which his majeſty was, at that 
time, known to repoſe in the earl of Sunderland, pointed the public ſuſ- 
picions ſtrongly againſt his lordſhip ; nor did others of the miniſtry eſcape. 
When the affair came to be canvaſſed in the houſe of peets, the public was 
ſurpriſed to find, that the lords who had undergone moſt obloquy, were the 
firſt to move, That the eſtates of the criminals, whether directors or not 
directors, ought to be confiſcated, to make good the public loſſes.” The 
earl of Sunderland particularly, and very candidly ſaid, That he had been 
for the South-ſea ſcheme, becauſe he thought it calculated for the advan- 
etage of the nation, in order to leſſen the public debt; and, in particular, 
to take off the heavy incumbrance of long annuities ; and no man would 
imagine, that ſo good a defign could have been fo perverted in the execution, 
das to produce quite. contrary effects; but that, in his opinion, no act of 

*« parhament had ever been ſo much abuſed as the South- ſea act; and there- 
* fore, he would go as far as any body to puniſh the offenders.” This decla- 
ration, full and honeſt as it was, did not fatisfy his lordſhip's enemies in the 
houſe. The act of parliament, called the South-ſea act, directed the lords of 
the treaſury to appoint ſuch perſons as they ſhould think fit to be managers 
and directors on the part of the treaſury, for the due execution of the act. 
Earl Cooper laid hold of this clauſe, < by blaming thoſe who were appointed 
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* to overlook- and check the South-ſea directors, and who ought to have 
prevented their jumping from a ſubſcription of four hundred to one thou- 
* ſand pounds, which was the ſource of all the national misfortunes that 
£ followed. In anſwer to this, the earl. of Sunderland ſaid, ** That as the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury had reaſon to look upon thoſe perſons, who 
had the principal ſhare in framing this ſcheme, as the moſt able and pro- 
per to execute it, they had 'accordingly appointed ſome of the South-ſea 
directors to be managers and directors for the treaſury; concluding, that 
in this they had followed former precedents.” The queſtion, however, 
was ſtated, that the commiſſion iſſued out by the lords commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, to three of the directors of the South-ſea company, was according 
to former precedents, and legal. The lord Harcourt, who was reckoned a 
very great lawyer, was of opinion that it was, and the queſtion was accord- 
ingly "carried in the affirmative, by a majority of ſixty-three againſt twenty- 
eight. In the ſubſequent inquiries into this ruinous ſcheme, it appeared, that 
fifty thouſand pound ſtock had been taken by mr. Knight, for the earl's uſe, 
and, according to the report of the ſecret committee, without any thing 
paid, or ſecurity given for payment of the ſame. His lordſhip's enemies, 
who -were very numerous in the houſe of .commons, thought to make a 
handle of this circumſtance to his prejudice, and a long debate enſued. 
During the courſe of it, it appeared, that the earl through the whole had 
done nothing, but what was fair, and uſual in ſuch caſes; and the queſtion 
was carried in his favour, by a majority of two hundred and thirty-three 
againſt one hundred and thirty-two. When we conſider the ſpirit of ſtrict 
inquiry, and more than ſevere cenſure, which then prevailed in the houſe, 
and alike involved the innocent and the guilty of every denomination, we 
ought to look upon this vote to be a full proof of his lordſhip's innocence. 
But nothing could ſtifle the public clamour, and ſuſpicion was then the ſame 
as certainty. His lordſhip was afraid that the public ſervice might ſuffer by 
the diſadvantages his enemies had laid him under, and therefore obtained 
leave to reſign his place of firſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty, which 
was given to mr. Walpole, afterwards earl of Orford. 

Notwithſtanding this reſignation, his lordſhip enjoyed as large a ſhare of 
the royal favour as he had ever done. The ſeſſion of parliament, which 
opened October the nineteenth, 1721, was a very buſy one, eſpecially in the 
houſe of lords; and nothing had been carried in favour of the court, but 
what the lords in the oppoſition had proteſted againſt. Thoſe proteſts gene- 
rally were very ſevere upon the miniſtry, and being induſtriouſly printed and 
circulated amongſt the people, gave them very bad impreſſions of the go- 
vernment. His lordſhip therefore, being as zealous as ever in his majeſty's 
ſervice, took notice, That the privilege of entering proteſts had, of late, 
been ſo much abuſed, in his opinion, ſome reſtraint ought to be put to it, 
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by limiting the time for entering proteſts, upon aſking leave of the houſe, 
« which was never denied; and therefore he moved, that ſuch lords, as 
« ſhall enter their proteſtations, with reaſons, ſhall do the ſame before two 
« o'clock the next ſitting day, and ſign them before the houſe riſes.” This 
motion. paſſed into a ſtanding. order of the houſe, though it was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by ſome lords, and particularly Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter. 
This ſeems to have been the laſt act of public buſineſs his lordſhip was con- 
cerned in, for he died on the twenty-firſt of April, 1922. 

I have been the more full upon the hiſtory of this noble lord and his 
father, becauſe no ſubjects were more exalted, or more abuſed. Their for- 
tunes, both in public and private life, were ſimilar. The father poſſeſſed, 

almoſt without rivalſhip, the confidence of three great kings, as the ſon did 
of a fourth; and that confidence ended only with their lives. Againſt both 
much was alledged, nothing was ever proved; and notwithſtanding the long 
continuance of, their power, notwithſtanding the danger of the times they 
lived in, and the vaſt weight of oppoſition. they encountered, neither of 
them ever underwent a parliamentary or legal cenſure, even in the ſlighteſt 
ſenſe; a happineſs that is almoſt peculiar to their family ſince the diſtant 
times of its founders. The abilities of both were acknowledged, and ſo 
unqueſtionable, that they have been exaggerated more by their enemies than 
their friends, as 1f great talents were inconſiſtent with upright intentions. 
In addreſs and affability they were equal, and their politeneſs of manners 
were the ſame. In private life, each rather impaired than enlarged his pater- 
nal inheritance, notwithſtanding the great poſts they held; and each loſt a 
ſon, after he was of age, at Paris. As private and party conſiderations are - 
now preſumed to be baniſhed, it is hoped what is here ſaid of them, will 
meet a candid reception from the public. AE FED 

His lordſhip's firſt wife, as we have already ſaid, was the lady Arabella 
Cavendiſh ; and the ſecond, the lady Anne Churchill. By the latter, he had 
four ſons, and two daughters. The ſons were; firſt, Robert, who died 
before he was a year old; ſecond, Robert, who ſucceeded his father in 
honours and eſtate; he had all the polite education that Europe could 
beſtow, and was abroad on his travels, when he received an account of his 
father's death. On the eighteenth of May, 1722, he landed at Dover, and 
his father having left his counteſs pregnant, his majeſty, in perſon, did his 
lordſhip the honour to ſtand with him as a godfather to the poſthumous 
child, which proved to be a ſon; and was chriſtened George, the dutcheſs 
of Monmouth ſtanding godmother. His lordſhip going again abroad, was 
ſeized with a fever at Paris, which, in eleven days, put an end to his life, 
November the twenty-ſeventh, 1729, and he was ſucceeded in honours and 
eſtate by his brother, Charles. Another ſon was the honourable John Spencer, 
and I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention him under another title. His 
lordſhjp's daughters, by his ſecond marriage, were ; firſt, lady Anne Spencer, 
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married to William, lord viſcount Bateman; of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
of Shobden-court, in . Herefordſhire, and, by her ladyſhip, father to the 
reſent lord viſcount Bateman, and his brother, the honourable William 
| .. 3 ſecond, lady Diana Spencer, who was married to the preſent duke 
of Bedford, but died without iſſue, in 1736. His lordſhip's third wife, 
whom he married December the fifth, 1717, was Judith, daughter and 
coheir of Benjamin Tichborne, eſquire, brother to Henry, lord viſcount 
Tichborne, grandſon of ſir Henry Tichborne, knight, one of the lords 
juſtices of Ireland, in the reign of king Charles I. ſon of ſir Benjamin Tich- 
borne of Tichborne, in the county of Southampton, knight and baronet. 
By this lady he had one ſon, born the fifth of October, 1718, named Wil- 
liam, who died of the ſmall-pox, on the ſecond of April, 1722, and was 
buried at the ſame time with the earl his father, at Brinton. A daughter his 
lordſhip had by the ſaid lady, named Margaret, and the aforeſaid poſthumous 
ſon, died in their infancy. Her ladyſhip was married for a ſecond time, to fir 
Robert Sutton of Broughton, in the county of Lincoln, knight of the Bath, 
and died in May, 174 N NETS 5 
Charles, the ſecond duke of Marlborough, and fifth earl of Sunderland, 

on the death of William, marquis of Blandford, Auguſt the twenty- fourth, 
1731, only ſon and heir of Francis, earl of Godolphin, by his wife, 
Henrietta, dutcheſs of Marlborough, ſucceeded to the title of marquis of 
Blandford, and to a rent-charge of eight thouſand pounds a year, in purſu- 
ance of the will of the firſt duke of Marlborough ; and, upon the death of 
the ſaid Henrietta, dutcheſs of Marlborough, October the twenty-fourth, 
1733, he himſelf became, in right of his mother, duke of Marlborough. 
His grace, during the early part of his life, having no connexions with the 
court, was a favourite with his grandmother, Sarah, dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, who had a moſt inveterate prejudice, which ſhe carried to her grave, 
to the government ; but his grace finding that his inclinations, as well as 
duty, led him to ſerve his country in a military capacity, her grace's favour 
ceaſed, as ſoon as, April the fourth, 1738, he accepted of a commiſſion in 
the army, which was that of colonel of a regiment of foot; and, on the 
twentieth of September, 1739, he was made colonel of a regiment of 
dragoons. On the twenty-fixth of January, 1738-9, his grace was appointed 
lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the counties of Oxford and Bucking- 
ham. He was the fame year made one of the lords of his majeſty's bed- 
chamber ; and, on the twelfth of May, 1740, he was appointed captain 
and colonel of the ſecond troop of his majeſty's horſe guards. - On March 
the twentieth, 1741-2, his grace, after receiving the honour of knighthood 
from his majeſty, was elected in a chapter of the Garter, held at the 
palace of St. James's, a knight companion of that moſt noble order, and was 
inſtalled at Windſor, the twenty-firſt of April following, with the dukes of 
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St. Alban's, Kingſton, and Portland. His grace was, at this time, colonel 
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of the ſecond regiment of foot guards, in which he ſucceeded. his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who was promoted to the command of 
the firſt regiment, upon the death of fir Charles Willes, On the twenty- 
ſixth of the following year, he was raiſed to the rank of brigadier general of 
his majeſty's forces, His grace ſerved under his. majeſty at the battle of 
Dettingen, in 1742, at the head of the brigade of foot guards, which that 
day gained fo much honour by their intrepidity and diſcipline. It is impro- 
per here to enter into any detail of the national heats and animoſities, which 
followed upon that campaign; nor ſhall I ſay, that his grace was diſguſted 
with certain partialities then ſhewn to foreigners ; but it is certain, that he, 
on the fifth of October, 1744, reſigned his regiment of foot guards. By this 
time, however, his grace had a large acceſſion of fortune, by the death of 
the old dutcheſs of Marlborough. But though it was thought that his grace 
was no friend to the then miniſtry, yet he always approved himſelf a faithful 
and loyal ſubject to his majeſty, and was one of the firſt of thoſe noblemen, 
who, when the rebellion broke out in 1745, raiſed regiments in ſupport of 
the government. From that time, his grace became a diſtinguiſhed favourite 
with his majeſty, being then promoted to the rank of major general ; and, 
September the fifteenth, 1747, to that of lieutenant general. In 1749, his 
grace was declared by his majeſty, lord ſteward of the houſhold, which 
important truſt he diſcharged with exemplary difintereſtedneſs and honour ; 
and, on the twelfth of June, that ſame year, he was ſworn of the privy- 
council. Next year, April the ſeventeenth, when his majeſty declared his 
intention to leave the kingdom, he nominated his grace one of the lords 
Juſtices in his abſence. On the twelfth of June, in the ſame year, his grace, 
by commiſſion from his majeſty, together with the dukes of Richmond and 
Portland, inſtalled his then royal highneſs prince George, and now our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, knight of the Garter, ſeven other noblemen of 
high rank being inſtalled at the fame time. On September the twenty- 
ſeventh, the ſame year, his grace was elected one of the governors of the 
Charter-houſe, in the room of the duke of Richmond, deceaſed. On the 
thirtieth of March, 1752, his grace was again nominated one of. the lords 
juſtices of the kingdom, during his majeſty's abſence in Germany ; and, on 
the thirty-firſt of March, 1754, his grace was one of the noblemen, toge- 
ther with his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, who, by commiſſion, | 
opened the firſt ſeſſion of parliament that then fat ; and, by a new commiſ- 
ſion, put an end to the ſame ſeſſion, on the fifth of June following. On 
the ſeventh of January, 1755, his grace was appointed by his majeſty, the 
keeper of his privy-ſeal ; and, on the twenty-fixth of April, the ſame year, 
he was nominated one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, during his ma- 
jeſty's abſence in Germany. Upon the miſcarriage of the Britiſh troops 
before Rochfort, in 1757, his grace was appointed the prefident of the board 
of general officers, the other two being lord George Sackville, and general 
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Waldegrave, to enquire into the conduct of the commanding officer in that 
expedition. His grace conducted this enquiry with the greateſt coolneſs and 
impartiality. Soon after this, the inſolence of the French court, in threat- 
ning to invade Great-Britain, determined the government here to return the 
inſult upon themſelves, and his grace was made choice of to head the 
expedition. Accordingly, in May, 1758, he landed the Britiſh troops at 
St. Maloes, where they burned about one hundred ſhips that lay under the 
cannon of the place, deſtroying, at the ſame time, an immenſe quantity of 
naval ſtores. All Europe was amazed at the boldneſs of this expedition, and 
the Britiſh ſubjects began at length to deſpiſe the menaces of invaſion from 
a people who were unable to guard their own coaſts. They carried the 
terror of their arms, however, into the defenceleſs parts of Germany ; and 
public faith, as well as the proteſtant intereſt, calling upon Great-Britain to 
protect her allies there, his grace was appointed by his majeſty, July the 
twenty-fifth, 1758, commander in chief of all the Britiſh forces that were 
to ſerve on the Lower Rhine; and, on the Auguſt following, he was made 
general of the foot, that is, over all and ſingular the foot forces employed, 
or to be employed, in his majeſty's ſervice. His promotion to the chief 
command in Germany, gave valt ſpirit to the Britiſh forces ; and it was with 
reaſon believed that, had his grace's life been ſpared, they would have been 
as victorious under him, as they were under his grandfather ; but he died at 
Munſter, in October, the ſame year. | 
His Grace, on the twenty-third of May, was married to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas, lord Trevor, and by her had iflue ; firſt, George, the pre- 
ſent duke, born January the twenty-eighth, 1738, and married on the twenty- 
third day of Auguſt, 1762, to lady Caroline Ruſſel, daughter to his grace 
the duke of Bedford ; ſecond, lord Charles: Spencer, born March the thirty- 
firſt, 1740, and one of the members for the parliament ſummoned, for the 
firſt time, to meet in 1761, for the county of Oxford, and married Septem- 
ber the ſeventh, 1762, to lady Mary, daughter to the right honourable the 
lord Vere of Hanworth ; third; lord Robert Spencer, born May the eighth, 
1747. His grace's daughters were ; firſt, lady Diana Spencer, born March 
the twenty-fourth, 1734, and married to Frederick, now lord viſcount St. John; 
ſecond, lady Elizabeth Spencer, born the twenty-ninth of December, 1737, 
and married to Henry, carl of Pembroke. 3 | 
George, the preſent duke of Marlborough, at the time of his father's 
death, ſerved under him in Germany, and was colonel of a company in the 
firſt regiment of foot guards, which he afterwards reſigned. 
: n TR | 
George Spencer, duke of Marlborough, marquis of Blandford, earl of 
Sunderland and Marlborough, baron Spencer, of Wormleighton, and baron 
Churchill, of Sandridge. : | | 
. Mil Zens Wes © BR. DAY ZOO 
Baron Spencer, of Wormleighton, in the county of Warwick, the twenty- 


firſt of July, 1603, 1 James I.; baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the county- 
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of Hertford, the fourteenth of May, 1685, 1 James II.; earl of Sunderland, 
the eighth of June, 1643, 19 Charles I.; earl of Marlborough, in the 
county of Wilts, the ninth of April, 1689, 1 William and Mary ; and marquis 
of Blandford, in the county of Dorſet, and duke of Marlborough aforeſaid, 
the fourteenth of December, 1702, 1 Anne. 
54 | „ TD. To / | 

Quarterly, Firſt, Spencer, quarterly, Argent and Gules. In the ſecond 
and third a Fret, Or, over all on a bend, Sable, three eſcallops of the firſt. 
Second, Churchill, Sable, a lyon rampant, Argent, on a canton a croſs of 
St. George, being an augmentation. The third as the ſecond ; the fourth as 
the firſt. "4g 

CREST.] In a ducal coronet, Or, a grypho's head, Argent, beaked Gules, 
between two wings elevated of the ſecond, charged on the neck with a Bar- 
Gemel of the third. = Ws | 

SUPPORTERS.] The dexter, a gryphon party per feſs, Argent and Or; 
finiſter, a wyvern, Argent, their wings elevated, both eollared and chained, 
Sable ; each collar charged with three eſcallops of the firſt. 

MoTTo.] DiEU DEFEND LE DROIT. 
e CHA4RE SR AT:S8 
At Blenheim, near Woodſtock, Oxfordſhire, fifty-nine miles from Lon- 
don. At Langley, Bucks; and in the Friary, St. James's. | 
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